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STATE   OF   NEW   YORK. 


No.  15. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 

January  11,  1877. 


REPORT 


BOARD  OF   MANAGERS   OF   THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

REFORMATORY. 

Albany,  January  10,  1877. 

Hon.  George  6.  Sloan,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sib.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

LOUIS  D.  PILSBURY, 
President  Board  of  Managers. 

[Assembly,  No.  15.]  1 
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REPOKT. 


To  the  Legislature  of  tlbe  State  of  New  York  : 

The  undersigned  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elraira,  respectfully  report  as  required  by  section  8, 
chapter  207,  of  the  Laws  of  1876. 

The  managers  organized  at  Elmira  on  the  ninth  of  May  last,  by 
electing  Manager  Tilsbnry  to  the  presidency  of  the  board,  and 
Manager  Thurston,  secretary.  On  the  twelfth  they  elected  Z.  R. 
Brockway  as  general  superintendent,  and  Manager  Thurston  for 
treasurer. 

At  this  time  the  work  of  erecting  two  blocks  of  cells,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  north  wing  was  in  progress,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  the  architect,  and  was  completed 
early  in  July.  [The  required  information  as  to  that  portion  of  the 
work  will  doubtless  be  submitted  in  Mr.  Thomas'  report.] 

The  south  wing  was  without  locks  or  other  fastenings  for  the  cells, 
the  galleries  and  stairs  were  unfinished,  the  steam  heating  and  cook- 
ing apparatus  was  not  ready,  there  were  no  outside  doors,  no  inclos- 
ure  for  the  yard,  and,  of  course,  no  fnrnishings  and  facilities  for 
subsisting  prisoners  or  their  keepers  and  guards. 

Having  inserted  temporary  doors  in  the  outside  openings,  and 

? laced  locks  upon  some  of  the  cells,  requisition  was  made  upon  tho 
nspectors  of  the  State  Prisons  for  convicts  to  labor  upon  the  structure. 
The  Inspectors  transferred  to  the  reformatory  as  follows,  namely  : 
Thirty  convicts  from  Auburn  on  the  twenty-fourth  July ;  fifty  con- 
victs from  Auburn  on  the  first  August ;  fifty  convicts  from  Sing 
Sing  en  the  tenth  August ;  twelve  convicts  from  Auburn  on  the 
twelfth  September;  twenty-six  convicts  from  Auburn  on  the  twenty- 
third  September;  sixteen  convicts  from  Sing  Sing  on  twenty-fourth 
October;  ten  prisoners  were  received  from  the  courts,  making 
altogether  194  received  to  this  date.  Of  these  thirty  have  been 
discharged,  leaving  164  in  confinement  now.  The  convicts  and 
prisoners  were  immediately  employed,  and  have  rendered  very 
satisfactory  service,  having  actually  performed  more  than  13,000 
days'  labor  upon  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  the  domestic  work 
of  the  establishment.  The  labor  so  performed  is  not  charged  against 
any  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  but  the  value  of  it  is  realized 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied  upon  the  building  operations,  through 
the  increased  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  appropriations 
over  what  would  have  been  done  without  it. 

Three  hundred  apd  twelve  of  the  504  cells  provided  for  in  the  plan 
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are  now  ready,  the  whole  of  the  south  wing,  central  building  and 
officers'  quarters  are  finished  and  in  use,  the  foundations  for  the  whole 
yard  wall  is  completed,  a  brick  wall  is  built  twenty  feet  high,  twenty 
inches  thick,  supported  with  strong  pilasters  every  twelve  feet  and 
with  suitable  sentinel  towers  and  gateways,  the  whole  being  coped 
with  six-inch  stone  coping.  This  wall  is  built  down  the  south  side 
to  the  center  of  the  yard,  as  projected,  thence  across  intersecting  the 
old  stone  wall  on  the  north  side,  which  was  previously  constructed, 
and  on  the  north  side  from  the  wing  to  the  stone  wall  the  brick 
in  closure  is  also  finished.  There  is  formed  thus  an  inner  court  or 
yard  625  feet  wide  by  575  feet  deep,  within  which  the  shops  are  in 
process  of  erection.  The  walls  of  the  outer  or  rear  yard,  to  be  of 
about  the  same  dimensions,  are  partially  constructed  of  stone,  and  is 
designed,  when  completed,  to  inclose  the  farm  buildings,  storehouses, 
etc.  The  wall  and  the  buildings  should  be  built  without  delay.  The 
workshop,  nearly  finished,  is  fifty  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long,  con- 
taining two  stories,  each  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear.  An  engine  and 
boiler-house,  twenty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  is  attached  in  the  rear,  and 
an  engine  with  two  boilers  has  been  selected,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  ready  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  profitable  work  within  a  very 
short  time.  Suitable  buildings  for  gps  works  have  been  provided, 
and  the  works  are  in  successful  operation,  and  a  building  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  fifty  feet  wide,  125  feet  long,  having  underneath  it  a 
vegetable  cellar  eight  feet  deep  and  the  whole  size  of  the  building, 
is  well  under  way. 

All  the  materials  for  the  barn  and  other  out  buildings  are  on  the 
ground.  The  north  wing  is  now  progressed  up  to  and  ready  for  the 
roofs,  and  it  is  possible  to  complete  it,  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
chiefly,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  occupy  early  next  autumn.  Besides 
this,  some  seventy  acres  of  worn  out  pasturage  of  the  farm  have 
been  plowed,  preparatory  to  putting  in  crops  in  the  spring. 

A  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  thus  far,  by  the  managers, 
is  hereinafter  made,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  thereof. 

The  appropriations  of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  reformatory 

have  all  been  drawn.     They  are  as  follows,  namely : 

• 

For  purchasing  materials  and  proceeding  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  north  wing $50,  000  00 

For  purchasing  materials  and  constructing  the  shops, 

buildings  and  inclosure 50>000  00 

For  furnishing  cells  and  rooms 20*000  00 

For  fuel,  light,  employed  labor,  etc 10*000  00 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  maintenance  of  inmates. ...  30,  000  00 

Total. $160,000  00 

There  has  been  expended  as  follows,  namely : 

For  the  north  wing  construction $45*389  48 

For  shops,  buildings  and  inclosure     . .   37*665  41 

For  furnishing  cells  and  rooms 16*503  03 
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For  fuel,  light,  etc.,  including  the  gas-works  complete,      $9>018  03 
For  salaries  and  maintenance 17 >  373  53 


Total $125,949  48 

Leaving  (of  all  appropriations)  yet  unexpended,  $34,050.52. 

This  balance,  if  distributed  among  the  several  funds  for  which  it 
was  appropriated,  will  stand  as  follows,  namely : 

To  the  credit  of  north  wing  construction $4*610  52 

To  the  credit  of  shops,  buildings  and  inclosure 12,  334  59 

To  the  credit  of  furnishing  cells  and  rooms 3?  496  97 

To  the  credit  of  fuel  and  Tight  account 981  97 

To  the  credit  of  maintenance  account 12)626  47 

Total     $34, 050  52 

The  unexpended  balances,  as  above,  will  all  be  absorbed  in  com- 
pleting or  carrying  forward  the  work  in  progress,  for  which  some 
material  is  ordered  or  in  hand,  and  in  maintaining  the  reformatory 
until  new  appropriations  may  be  made  available,  thus : 

The  $4,610.52  for  the  north  wing  will  be  required  to  make  the 
grating  from  iron  already  purchased  and  in  building  the  ventiducts 
under  the  stone  floors.  The  shop  and  domestic  buildings  are  yet  to 
be  roofed,  floored  and  finished  insida  The  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings are  to  be  erected  and  there  is  yet  to  be  built  a  portion  of 
the  inner  yard  wall.  The  foundations  for  the  engine  and  boilers  are 
to  be  laid  and  a  chimney  a  hundred  feet  high  constructed,  besides 
considerable  banking  up  and  grading  to  be  done,  so  that  the 
$12,334.59  now  in  hand  for  this  purpose  will  all  be  needed.  The 
furnishing  of  the  cells  in  the  east  and  west  portion  of  the  south  wing, 
which  are  now  ready,  together  with  other  smaller  items  of  furnishing 
yet  to  be  done,  will  use  up  the  $3,496.97  remaining  of  this  fund, 
and  the  necessary  expense  of  fuel  and  light  and  for  maintenance 
until  next  May  will  require  the  whole  of  the  unexpended  balances 
of  these  appropriations.  The  work  vet  to  be  done  on  the  north 
wing  "consists  of  the  construction  of  all  the  roofs,  the  windows,  car- 
penter work  and  plastering,  cell  doors,  locks,  night  bars,  iron  doors 
to  pavilion 8  and  to  the  yird,  the  galleries,  stairs  and  flagging  of 
corridors,  making  the  gratings  for  all  outside  windows  aud  tne  fur- 
nishing of  the  192  cells  therein,  and  will  cost  — 

To  complete  and  furnish  the  north  wing $75,  000  00 

Another  workshop  like  the  one  in  process,  which  will 
supply  sufficient    shop   room   for  the   present    cell 

capacity  of  the  reformatory,  will  cost 15,000  00 

Two  storehouses  for  manufacturing  material,  etc 5>000  00 

The  inclosure  around  the  outer  yard 10  >  000  00 

The  construction  of  the  much  needed  roads  and  some 

grading 5,000  00 

Amount  required  to  fully  complete  the  reformatory,  $110*000  00 
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There  will  then  be  required  to  employ  the  prisoners  to 
advantage  a  large  engine,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys, 
belting  and  machinery,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  at 
least $25,000  00 

The  estimated  cost  of  supporting  the  reformatory 
during  the  next  year  and  while  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  is  mainly  directed  to  the  completion  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  is,  upon  the  basis  of  a  probable 
prison  population  of  300  prisoneis 50,  000  00 

Making  altogether  the  amount  of ' $185,  000  00 


With  which  it  is  confidently  expected  the  reformatory  will  be 
entirely  completed  and  all  needed  facilities  furnished  for  employing 
the  prisoners  directly  for  the  State,  without  contracts,  if  that  shall 
be  thought  be6t.  With  such  an  appropriation  for  1877,  and  with 
possibly  a  small  appropriation  for  partial  maintenance  in  1878,  the 
managers  expect  to  put  the  reformatory  on  a  self  sustaining  basis,  or 
at  least  so  nearly  so  that  any  further  cost  for  current  support  will 
not  be  at  all  burdensome  to  the  State. 

Detailed  Statement  of  expenditures  under  the  several  appropria- 
tions respectively. 

North  Wing  Construction. 

Paid  Eumrill  &  Bapp  for  mason  work '.  $41 ,  240  75 

Paid  for  iron  and  iron  work 2>458  60 

Paid  for  barricade  and  fence  around  this  work 322  21 

Paid  for  one  lumber  wagon 65  00 

Paid  for  capenter  work,  nose,  scaffolding,  etc 302  95 

Paid  for  temporary  conductors  from  the  roof  of  main  ' 

building 32  87 

Paid  for  advertising 77  60 

Paid  for  services  and  board  of  overseer  of  prisoners  at 

work  on  this  wing 164  50 

Paid  James  McQnatters,  an  expert  builder,  for  super- 
vising this  work 725  00 

Total  expended  to  date $45,389  48 

Fuel,  Light,  Employed  Labor,  and  other  Necessary  Expenses. 

Paid  J.  M.  Low  for  gas-works  complete $4,  966  50 

Paid  for  fuel,  oil  for  gas,  fire-brick  and  incidental  repairs  2,  925  72 

Paid  for  services  of  engineer , . . .  217  67 

Paid  for  employed  labor  and  other  necessary  expenses,  908  14 


$9,018  03 
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Fob  Materials  and  Constructing  Shops,  Buildings  and  Inolosure. 

For  barricade  and  fence  around  this  work $322  21 

For  animals,  wagons,  carts  and  harness 1,  942  27 

For  team  work '. 1,309  25 

For  mechanical  assistance  of  citizens. 3,924  33 

For  services  and  board  of  guards  and  overseers  of  the 

prisoners  employed  on  this  work 3,559  99 

For  tools  necessary  to  employ  the  prisoners , . . .  1,200  52 

For  advertising 411  21 

For  freight  and  sundry  small  items 114  50 

For  lumber,  windowd,  shingles,  paints  and  hardware. .  6,177  13 
For  iron  columns,  iron  doors,  iron  work,  hardware  and 

drain  tile 6,271  31 

For  one  twelve  feet  screw  for  opening  the  yard  gate. .  33  20 

For  brick,  stone,  lime,  sand  and  cement 12)399  49 

$37,665  41 

Furnishing  Cells  and  Booms. 

Iron  bedsteads  for  the  cells -  $1  ,223  75 

For  night  tubs 277  00 

Comfortables,  blankets,  ticking  and  sheeting 1,  351  12 

Steam  and  gas  fitting  and  plumbing 1,949  85 

Cooking  range,  bath  tubs  and  flooring 307  50 

Gas  fixtures,  grates  and  mantels 1,217  50 

Laundry,  bakery,  kitchen  utensils  and  furniture 2,248  83 

Furnishing  officers'  quarters  complete 4,644  72 

For  electric  bells  and  signals 553  25 

Steam  kettles  for  cooking 570  00 

For  steam  elevator  in  north-west  tower. 922  00 

For  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  and  connecting  elevator  with 

engine 119  14 

For  one  twelve-horse  power  engine  for  laundry  pur- 
poses, etc 400  00 

For  hardware,  freight,  and  sundry  small  items 366  39 

For  mason  work  and  plastering 121  75 

For  sewing  machines  and  photograph  apparatus 143  00 

For  iron  work  of  Turner  &  Pond 87  23 


$16,503  03 

Salaries  and  Maintenance. 

Amount  expended  for  provisions $6, 871  00 

Amount  expended  for  clothing 3,343  14 

Amount  expended  for  pay  of  officers 4,204  99 

Paid  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  as  required  by  law . .  545  59 
Arms,  and  repairs  to  same,  and  for  arrests  and  ammu- 
nition, etc 294  25 

Drugs,  medicines,  ice,  an  analysis  of  the  water  in  reser- 
voir, and  for  watching  reservoir  during  the  summer,  335  54 
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Books  and  stationery  and  books  for  library $356  41 

For  constructing  the  telegraph  line  and  for  telegraph- 
ing   

For  soap,  pails,  tubs,  brooms,  etc ... '. 

Expended  for  tobacco  (now  no  longer  supplied). . . 

For  postage,  cartage  and  expressage 

For  photograph  materials 

For  horse  feed,  hay  and  shoeing  for  errand  horses. 

For  harness  and  repairs  for  same 

For  sundry  items  of  incidental  expenses 


It  is  not  probably  expected,  at  this  stage  of  the  reformatory,  we 
should  have  entered  actively  upon  the  worS  of  improving  the  prison- 
ers, as  it  is  only  possible  when  the  reformatory  is  completed  and  new 
legislation  has  given  us  properly  the  special  class  for  which  it  is 
designed.  They  have,  however,  been  supplied  with  such  ordinary 
means  of  improvement  as  the  incomplete  condition  of  things  would 
allow  and  the  class  of  convicts  seem  to  warrant.  Some  books  have 
been  purchased  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library;  many  maga- 
zines and  papers  have  been  generously  contributed  by  the  citizens  of 
Elmira,  and  the  pastors  of  churches  here  and  other  gentlemen  have 
kindly  addressed  the  prisoners  on  Sunday.  Through  these  means, 
though  no  chaplain  has  yet  been  formally  appointed,  the  prisoners 
have  not  lacked  for  public  instruction  or  for  opportunity  for  friendly 
conversation  and  advice  as  to  their  future  course  and  conduct. 

The  early  completion  of  the  workshop  and  introduction  of  machin- 
ery will  enable  the  seating  of  the  chapel  and  school-room,  by  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  when  the  school  and  the  other 
appliances  that  follow  in  its  train  will  be  at  once  provided  and  the 
system  of  training  intended  be  fully  begun.  The  managers  have 
carefully  considered  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reforming  criminals, 
and  also  the  true  relation  of  the  reformatory  to  the  prison  system  of 
the  State. 

The  difficulties  are  of  two  kinds.  Such  as  inhere  in  human  society 
not  to  be  removed  until  the  face  of  society  shall  essentially  change  ; 
and  others  belonging  to  the  criminal  himself  and  to  the  circumstances 
that  surround  him  in  prison  and  out.  We  have  alone  to  do  with  the 
latter  which  are  measurably  under  human  control.  With  few  excep- 
tions criminals  are  ignorant.  Not  only  untaught,  but  undeveloped 
in  those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  that  so  distinguish  us  from  the 
brutes.  Naturally  from  this  cause  they  are  insensible  to  morals  and 
indifferent  to  the  rights  or  welfare  of  others  when  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  instinctive  desires.  With  such 
ignorance  and  insensibility  there  is  of  necessity  an  indisposition  to 
forsake  their  vicious  practices  and  companions ;  and  with  such 
undeveloped  powers  they  are  so  undor  the  sway  of  the  momentary 
impulse  that  there  is  actual  inability  to  pursue  steadily  any  given 
course  or  calling  that  fails  to  feed  their  diseased  or  degraded  demand 
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for  unnatural  excitements.  Such  persons  in  society  are  usually  paid 
but  poorly  for  any  work  they  can  do  or  be  induced  to  do,  and  so  are 
ready  to  yield  to  temptations  offering  larger  gains  easily  obtained  by 
dishonesty,  and  their  ungoverned  passions  lead  also  to  affrays  and 
offenses  against  the  public  peace.  The  only  social  intercourse  possi- 
ble for  them  any  where  is  found  among  those  of  their  own  type, 
unhappily  for  them  and  for  the  welfare  of  society,  too  readily  found 
among  tnat  community  of  discharged  convicts,,  annually  pouring 
forth  from  our  prisons,  under  the  present  system  of  sentences  and 
administration.  Still  another  and  most  formidable  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  sentences  of  prisoners  and  in  the  kind  of  control  necessitated 
thereby.  The  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
is  always  a  retributive  punishment,  and  is  so  understood  by  criminals. 
Being  unequally  imposed,  that  is,  two  prisoners  being  confined  for 
very  different  terms  for  the  same  crime,  they  feel  that  both  sentences 
cannot  be  just,  engendering  thus  bitterness  and  opposition.  Or  if  the 
sentence  of  any  prisoner  seems  too  long,  he  will  remain  sullen  and 
depressed,  if  too  short  he  chuckles  over  his  escape  from  the  expected 
penalty,  and  awaits  his  return  to  the  old  companions  and  crimes  with 
indifference,  to  the  present  imprisonment.  If  (as  must  occur  very 
rarely  if  at  all)  the  sentence  should  happen  to  meet  his  own  judg- 
ment of  justice  in  the  case,  then  he  serves  out  his  sentence  stolidly, 
seeming  satisfied  to  adjust  his  crime  by  paying,  in  pain  endured,  the 
prescribed  penalty.  In  any  event  a  time  sentence  is  sure  to  turn  the 
attention  or  the  prisoner  to  the  passing  timtf  of  it,  so  as  to  hinder  the 
higher  and  better  engagement  absolutely  necessary  to  his  real 
improvement. 

rrisoners  of  such  character  and  with  such  a  habit  of  mind  will, 
by  their  communication  with  each  other  in  prison,  produce  nothing 
but  evil,  increasing  the  difficulties  in  way  of  their  reform ;  and  the 
means  taken  to  avoid  this,  whether  by  strict  surveillance  and  severity, 
or  by  separate  confinement,  as  under  the  Pennsylvania  system,  but 
confirms  the  character,  and  fastens  upon  them  the  objectionable 
frame  of  mind.  There  can  be  little  hope  of  reforming  prisoners 
unless  these  conditions  of  mind  can  be  invaded  at  the  startr  and  they 
cannot,  without  considerable  change  in  the  circumstances  of  prisoners 
in  prison  from  their  present  situation.  It  is  believed  the  most 
important  change,  indeed  the  essential  condition  of  any  valuable 
reformatory  results,  is  the  change  from  time  sentences  to  reformatory 
or  indefinite  sentences,  as  hereinafter  explained.  It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  every  avenue  of  hope  for  release  from  imprisonment, 
sa ve  the  single  one  of  personal  fitness  for  further  liberty !,  can  be 
closed  to  the  prisoner  on  his  admission  to  prison,  and  his  mind  be 
turned  from  cunning  devices  to  procure  a  pardon,  and  from  the 
counting  of  the  days  as  they  pass,  to  the  matter  of  preparing  him- 
self for  restoration  to  citizenship.  The  present  law  conferring  a 
commutation  of  sentence  for  good  conduct  is  a  measure  looking  in 
this  direction,  but  is  inadequate,  because  it  does  not  drive  from  the 
prisoner's  mind  the  hope  of  return  to  his  criminal  companions,  and 
the  subject  of  dates,  days  and  doing  as  the  way  of  discharge. 
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It  certainly  tends  to  secure  good  order  and  submission  to  the  rules, 
and  this  is  well,  but  it  is  powerless  to  break  up  bad  conditions  and 
habits  of  mind,  nor  can  it  supply  any  thing  better  in  their  place. 

Following  this  fundamental  change  are,  of  course,  many  necessary 
measures,  such  as  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners  in  prison, 
placing  them  in  contact  with  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards,  their  edu- 
cation in  iudustry  —  in  school  and  otherwise  —  to  supply  the  demands 
of  their  awakened  intellectual  powers  with  intellectual  food  suitable 
and  sufficient  for  them.  So,  too,  their  personal  intercourse  with  offi- 
cers must  be  of  a  dignified,  gentlemanly  type,  and  the  moral  atmos- 
phere surrounding  them  must  be  free  from  deceit,  dishonesty  or 
unworthy  selfishness. 

The  managers  are  desirous  that  the  reformatory  shall  prove  some- 
thing of  a  bulwark  against  crime.  Not  so  much  by  offering  a  rigor- 
our  recompense  of  evil  as  the  reward  of  crime  —  but  by  actually  pre- 
venting further  crimes  by  the  prisoners  sent  here,  either  by  return- 
ing them  as  seems  necessary  or  by  their  return  to  society  so  improved 
as  to  be  reasonably  safe  citizens.  To  accomplish  this,  in  any  good 
degree,  it  is  believed  the  law  hereto  subjoined  is  absolutely  necessary. 
And  that  the  question,  whether  the  reformatory  shall  take  place  m 
our  prison  system  as  one  more  unprofitable  establishment,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  fulfill  its  true  mission  —  that  is,  to  be  serviceable  in  pre- 
venting crime  and  in  saving  to  themselves  and  to  society  some  of 
the  more  youthful  and  venial  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
up  a  standard  in  the  State  having  a  good  effect  upon  all  our  prisons — 
very  largely  depends  upon  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  involving 
the  principle  we  have  named. 

The  managers  have  prepared  their  views  of  what  is  required,  more 
particularly,  in  the  form  of  an  act. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offense  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  and  who  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  any  law 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted,  shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment in  thecii8tody  and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  said  reformatory,  as  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

§  2.  All  courts  of  record  in  the  State  of  New  York  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  just  jurisdiction,  may  sentence  any  person  to  impris- 
onment in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  shall  sentence 
such  person  to  imprisonment  in  the  custody  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  said  reformatory  until  released  therefrom  by  due  process  of  law, 
but  shall  not  fix  upon,  state  or  determine  any  definite  period  of  time 
for  the  continuance  of  such  imprisonment  and  custody. 

§  3.  The  court  imposing  such  sentence,  shall  in  each  case  furnish 
to  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer,  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  infor- 
mation, or  indictment  upon  which  the  conviction  is  had,  a  statement 
of  the  defendant's  plea,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses 
sworn  in  the  case,  an  abstract  or  copy  of  the  testimony  given,  the 
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sentence  rendered  and  the  date  thereof;  which  copy,  statement  and 
abstract,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  shall  be  delivered  with  the 
prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to  the  said  reformatory  ;  and  such  copy, 
statement  and  abstract,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  against  the  pri&ouer  in  all  proceedings  for  the 
release  of  said  prisoner  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise. 

§  4.  The  court  imposing  such  sentence  shall  remand  the  prisoner 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  there  to  await  the  custodian  of  the  sai«l 
reformatory  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  forthwith  transmit  to 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  said  reformatory,  signed  by  the 
clerk,  notice  of  such  conviction  and  sentence. 

§  5.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  said  reformatory,  upon  receipt  of  notice,  to  immediatly  proceed 
by  himself,  or  his  agent,  to  the  place  of  conviction,  or  sheriff's  cus- 
tody, and  take  charge  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced,  with 
the  copy  statement  and  abstract  mentioned  in  the  third  section 
of  this  act,  and  forthwith  convey  them  to  the  said  reformatory,  and 
the  sheriff  shall  deliver  over  to  the  said  superintendent,  or  his  agent, 
upon  his  written  application,  the  prisoner  and  papers  in  the  case  as 
aforesaid.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  transporting  prison- 
ers, as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
said  reformatory. 

5  6.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  said  reformatory  shall  have 
power  to  detain  in  the  said  reformatory,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereof,  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  said  reformatory. 
Power  to  transfer,  temporarily,  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent 
of  prisons,  to  either  of  the  State  prisons,  or  to  the  convict  asylum  at 
Auburn,  any  insane  prisoner,  any  prisoner  who,  subsequent  to  his 
committal,  is  shown  to  have  been  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  conviction,  or  to  have  boen  previously  convicted  of 
crime,  also  any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whose  presence  in 
the  reformatory  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  objects  of  the  reform- 
atory for  all  the  prisoners.  Power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  prisoners  may  be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another 
within  the  reformatory,  or  may,  upon  showing  evidence  of  improved 
character,  be  absolutely  or  conditionally  released  from  confinement 
in  said  reformatory,  or  from  other  custody  and  control.  Power  to 
resume  such  control  and  custody,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  to  recommit 
to  the  said  reformatory  at  any  time  prior  to  their  absolute  release. 
The  written  order  of  said  board  of  managers,  signed  by  the  secretary 
thereof,  shall  be  due  authority  for  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
said  reformatory,  or  his  agent,  any  sheriff,  or  other  proper  officer,  to 
rearrest  and  return  any  prisoner  not  theretofore  absolutely  discharged, 
to  the  custody  of  said  board  of  managers  in  the  said  reformatory. 
And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  such  agents,  all  sheriffs  or 
other  officers  as  aforesaid,  to  execute  such  order  the  same  as  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  execute  ordinary  legal  process.  The  written  order  of 
said  managers,  so  >igned,  shall  also  be  sufficient  authority  for  the 
agent  and  warden  of  any  State  prison,  or  of  the  convict  asylum  at 
Auburn,  to  receive  and  detain,  and  to  surrender  and  return,  any 
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prisoner  originally  sentenced  to  the  reformatory.  The  said  board  of 
managers  shall  also  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  employment,  discipline,  education,  removal,  release,  rearrest  and 
recommittal  to  the  reformatory  at  any  time  previous  to  their  absolute 
release,  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  reformatory. 

§  7.  The  board  of  managers  shall  receive  into  said  reformatory, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  in  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable,  all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty  years,  not  known  to  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  a 
State  prison  or  penitentiary,  on  conviction  of  a  felony  in  this  or 
any  other  State,  who  shall  be  legally  sentenced  to  said  reformatory 
by  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

§  8.  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  reformatory,  the 
board  of  managers  may  make  requisition  upon  the  superintendent 
of  prisons,  who  shall  select  such  number  as  is  required  from  among 
the  youthful,  well  behaved  and  most  promising  convicts  in  the  State 
prisons,  and  transfer  them  to  the  reformatory  for  education  and 
treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof.  And  the  board 
of  managers  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  detain,  during  the 
terra  of  their  sentence  to  the  State  prison,  such  prisoners  so  trans- 
ferred ;  provided,  that  the  laws  applicable  to  convicts  in  the  State 
prisons,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  commutation  of  imprisonment 
for  good  conduct,  shall  be  applicable  to  said  ^convicts  when  trans- 
ferred under  this  section. 

§  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  managers  to  maintain 
such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody  as  shall 
prevent  thern  from  committing  crime,  best  secure  their  self-support 
and  accomplish  their  reformation.  When  any  prisoner  shall  be 
received  into  the  reformatory  upon  direct  sentence  thereto,  they 
shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  register,  the  date  of  such  admission, 
the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality,  with  such  other  facts  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  pareutage,  of  early  social  influences,  etc.,  as  seem  to 
indicate  the  constitutional  and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies  of 
the  prisoner,  and,  based  upon  these,  an  estimate  of  the  then  present 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  best  probable  plan  of  treatment. 
Upon  such  register  shall-  be  entered  quarter-yearly,  or  oftener, 
minutes  of  observed  improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  and 
notes  as  to  methods  and  treatment  employed  ;  also  all  orders  or 
alterations  affecting  the  standing  or  situation  of  such  prisoner,  the 
circumstances  of  the  final  release  and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the 
personal  history  which  may  be  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

§  10.  The  board  of  managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks,  or 
otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they  shall  determine 
what  number  of  marks,  or  what  credits  shall  be  earned   by  each 

t)ri8oner  sentenced  indefinitely,  as  the  condition  of  increased  privi- 
eges,  or  of  release  from  their  control,  which  system  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  from  time  to  time.  Each  prisoner  so  sentenced  shall  be 
credited  for  good  personal  demeanor,  diligence  in  labor  and  study, 
and  for  results  accomplished,  and  be  charged  for  derelictions,  negli- 
gences and  offenses.    An  abstract  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  each 
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prisoner  remaining  under  control  of  the  said  board  of  managers, 
shall  be  made  up  semi-annually,  considered  by  the  managers  at  a 
regular  meeting  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  abstract 
shall  show  the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  the  then  present  situation, 
whether  in  the  reformatory,  State  prison,  asylum  or  elsewhere, 
whether  any,  and  how  much  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  the  reasons  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  managers  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  the  standing  of  each  prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  credits 
shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  oftener 
if  he  shall  at  any  time  request  it,  and  may  make  provision  by  which 
any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  one  of  said  managers 
during  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  the  said  managers  that 
there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  will 
leave  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his 
release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  they 
shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release.  But  no  petition  or 
other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be 
entertained  by  tne  managers. 

§  11.  If  through  oversight,  or  otherwise,  any  person  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  said  reformatory  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but  the  person 
so  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  subject  to  the  liabili- 
ties of  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the 
sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  two  of  this  act, 
and  in  such  case  said  managers  shall  serve  upon  such  offender  a  copy 
of  this  act,  and  written  information  of  his  relation  to  said  managers. 

§  12.  Said  managers  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  in  each  county 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  supervising  prisoners  who  are  conditionally 
released,  and  who  shall  be  subject  to  direction  and  removal  by  them. 
Said  agents  shall  be  paid  for  the  duties  actually  performed  under  the 
direction  of  said  managers,  and  upon  their  certificate  of  such  duties 
performed,  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county  to  which  they  belong, 
respectively,  in  such  sum  as  said  supervisors  may  award.  The  duties 
of  such  agent  shall  be  limited  to  investigation  as  to  the  life  and 
habits  of  conditionally  released  prisoners,  to  their  rearrest  and  trans- 
fer to  the  more  immediate  custody  of  the  said  managers,  and  to 
report  to  said  managers  upon  such  investigations,  and  in  relation  to 
cnme  and  the  causes  thereof,  within  said  county. 

§  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Such  a  law  as  the  foregoing  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  prisoners  to  the  reformatory,  will  discourage  im- 
proper arrestsand  convictions,  stimulated  as  they  are  sometimes  by  the 
fees  to  be  derived  for  conveying  the  prisoners  to  prison,  and,  will  tend 
to  prevent  an  unfavorable  frame  of  mind  with  prisoners  when  enter- 
ing upon  their  imprisonment,  arising  from  improper  custodians  dur- 
ing their  transportation  from  the  place  of  conviction.  It  will  utilize 
for  improvement  what  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  with  prisoners, 
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and  now  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  reformation,  namely,  their 
desire  to  be  released.  It  puts  the  personal  interest  of  the  prisoner 
plainly  in  line  with  obedience  to  prison  rules,  thus  rendering  the 
disciplinary  department  of  the  administration  both  safe  and  simple. 
It  will  make  always  effective  the  principle  of  the  present  Commuta- 
tion law  which  by  reason  of  necessities  arising  from  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  prisons  and  a  loose  application  of  the  law  itself,  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  force.  If  it  is  objected,  that  it  will  induce 
the  practice  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  hoping  thus  to 
obtain  their  release;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  this  artifice 
towards  those  charged  with  their  treatment,  giving  access  thus  to 
the  phase  of  character  so  necessary  to  treat,  but  ordinariljuso  difficult 
to  reach.  And  experience  has  shown  that  when  falsehood  and  strat- 
egy fail,  as  they  are  quite  sure  to  fail  (when  tried  with  experts  under 
this  system)  then  the  prisoner's  voluntary  co-operation  with  efforts 
for  his  own  good  is  often  easily  obtained.  It  will  better  accomplish 
the  return  of  the  prisoner  to  society,  at  the  time  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances most  conducive  to  his  welfare  and  good  behavior,  and 
by  retaining  some  supervision  of  him  until  finally  and  absolutely  re- 
leased, may  assist  his  new  formed  purposes  of  reform,  or  protect  the 
public  from  his  further  crimes  by  returning  him  to  closer  custody 
whenever  his  habits  and  associations  warrant  it.  It  will  also  rem- 
edy the  dangerous  practice  of  discharging  a  number  of  prisoners 
together  on  the  same  day,  as  is  now  done,  and  by  their  gradual 
enlargement  instead,  save  the  prisoners  themselves  from  the  6hock 
of  8ii ch  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  penal  servitude  to  the  lib- 
erty of  citizens,  a  shock  that -often  unsettles  good  purposes,  well 
formed  for  future  guidance.  Thus,  too,  the  present  practice  of  plan- 
ning in  prison  the  crimes  to  be  perpetrated  on  their  release  together, 
at  a  known  period  of  time,  will  become  impossible,  because  the  date 
of  their  discharge  is  not  known  to  them  beforehand  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  they  go  so  gradually  from  restraint  to  liberty,  that  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  test  apparent  amendment,  and  to  correct  any 
errors  before  it  be  too  late. 

To  sentence  prisoners  thus  indefinitely  i6  no  hardship,  for  it  places 
the  time  of  their  release  practically  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  due 
to  society  that  they  who  by  crime  are  shown  to  be  dangerous 
citizens  when  at  large,  should  be  kept  under  proper  restraint  until 
the  danger  is  over ;  the  prisoner  has  no  just  claim  to  enlargement 
until  he  is  safe.  It  is  not  only  due  to  society,  but  more,  it  i6  a  pub- 
lic outrage  upon  peaceful  citizens  to  turn  loose  upon  them,  as  we  are 
constantly  doing,  from  our  prisons,  professional  criminals  who  openly 
avow  the  purpose  to  pursue  again  their  criminal  course. 

Any  supposed  risk  incurred  by  clothing  a  board  of  managers  with 
so  much  authority  over  these  prisoners  is  guarded  by  the  requirement 
that  full  returns  shall  be  made  semiannually  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  which  office  any  one  interested  can  find  all  facts  as  to  any 
prisoner,  and  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
power  to  pardon. 
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The  principles  of  the  proposed  law  are  Dot  new  and  untried.  They 
hare  been  discussed  for  long,  and  especially  since  1870,  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  Three  prison  congresses,  at  least,  have  formally 
adopted  them.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions, 
in  one  State  certainly,  have  urgently  recommended  to  their  Legis- 
lature a  reorganization  of  their  whole  prison  system  upon  a  similar 
basis.  Leading  lawyers  and  judges,  witli  other  thoughtful  minds,  at 
home  and  abroad,  heartily  indorse  it,  and  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  much 
needed  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  good-time  or  commutation 
law  now  in  force  in  all  the  States.  It  is  also  found  in  operation  in 
the  case  of  the  insane  and  of  juvenile  delinquents  sentenced  to  our 
houses  of  refuge  or  reform  schools. 

The  recommendations  of  the  managers  are  three-fold,  namely : 

1.  That  an  appropriation  of  $110,000  be  made  to  complete  the 
reformatory  during  1877,  and  $25,000  to  supply  motive  power  and 
machinery  to  employ  the  prisoners  advantageously  ;  and  $50,000  for 
maintenance  for  1877,  before  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  can  be  applied 
to  produce  income ;  making  altogether,  $185,000. 

2.  That  the  views  of  the  managers,  as  embodied  in  the  report,  as 
to  what  is  required  to  make  the  reformatory  successful  in  its  chief 
design,  be  enacted  into  a  law. 

3.  That  the  managers  be  authorized  to  dispense  with  the  further 
services  of  the  architect,  when  the  progress  of  the  work  will  war- 
rant it. 

The  managers  do  not  wish  to  close  their  report  without  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  obligation  they  owe  to  the  very  extraordinary 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  upon  whom,  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  they  conferred  the  general  superintendence  of  the  reformatory. 
This  gentleman,  from  having  been  connected  with  the  management 
of  prisons  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is,  from  such  an 
experience,  able  to  determine  the  right  of  every  question  which  has 
come  before  the  board  in  relation  not  only  to  the  reformatory  build- 
ing and  its  needful  appurtenances,  but,  also,  as  to  the  organization, 
discipline  and  general  conduct  of  the  institution.  To  him,  whose 
views  upon  prison  discipline  have  been  cited  with  approval,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  are  the  managers  largely  indebted  for 
light  upon  subjects  connected  with  their  duties,  to  which,  before 
their  appointment,  most  of  them  were  comparative  strangers. 

The  board  would  also  add,  that  although  its  members  maintain 
antagonistic  political  opinions,  no  word  has  been  spoken  or  action 
taken  in  the  appointment  of  subordinates  or  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  affaire  relating  to  the  reformatory,  having  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  party  politics.  This  the  managers  believe  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  they  received  their 
appointment,  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  ; 
and -whether  the  experiment  of  endeavoring  to  make  men  better,  by 
punishment  administered  in  kindness,  and  the  administration  of  a 
punitive  code  of  laws,  tempered  by  a  humane  consideration  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  exposed  to  temptation,  shall  or  shall  not 
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prove  successful,  the  undersigned  hope  and  trust  that  the  day  is  far 
distant  when  political  considerations  shall  have  the  slighest  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  men  who  may,  in  all  time  to  come,  have  the 
conduct  and  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LOUIS  D.  PILSBURY. 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 

WM.  C.  WEY. 

R.  KING. 

ARIEL  S.  THURSTON. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE   STATE  REFORMATORY  AT 

ELMIRA. 

Albany,  January  15, 1878. 
To  the  Legislature  : 

In  compliance  with  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  Reformatory  is  herewith  submitted. 

LOUIS  D.  PIL8BURY. 

SINCLAIR  TODSEY. 

ARIEL  S.  THURSTON. 

RUFUS  KING. 

WILLIAM  C.  WEY. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  undersigned,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elniira,  respectfully  report  for  the  year  1877,  as  required 
by  section  8,  chapter  207  of  the  Laws  of  1876  : 

On  the  31st  December,  1876,  there  remained  with  the  man- 
agers, and  unexpended,  of  the  appropriations  of  that 
year $34,050  52 

For  north  wing  construction $4,610  52 

For  shops,  buildings,  and  inclosure 12,334  59 

For  furnishing  cells  and  rooms 3,496  97 

For  fuel  and  light 981  97 

For  maintenance 12,626  47 

$34,050  52 

The  Legislature  of  1877  made  appropriations  amounting 

to , $185,000  00 

To  complete  the  north  wing,  etc $110,000  00 

To  purchase  engine  and  machinery 25,000  00 

To  maintenance 50,000  00 

$185,000  00 


The  Legislature  also  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,332.17,  for  a 
deficiency  occurring  under  the  administration  of  the  architect  previous 
to  our  appointment.    This  amount  was  disbursed  as  directed  by  law, 
and  proper  returns  were  made  to  the  Comptroller. 
Of  the  appropriations  of  1877,  there  has  been  drawn  from 

the  State  treasury $100,000  00 

On  account  of  north  wing,  etc $60,000  00 

On  account  of  engine,  etc 15,000  00 

On  account  of  maintenance 25,000  00 

$100,000  00 

There  shonld  remain  then  in  the  State  Treasury  of  all  pre- 
vious appropriations $85,000  00 
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To  complete  the  north  wing,  etc $50,000  00 

To  purchase  engine  and  machinery 10,000  00 

For  maintenance 25,000  00 

$85,000  00 


[Notb. — The  Legislature  of  1877  authorized  the  managers  to  use  any  portion  of 
appropriations  not  needed  for  the  purposes  specified,  in  organizing  and  conducting 
permanent  employment  for  the  prisoners.  ] 

The  total  of  public  funds  held  and  drawn  by  the  managers 
during  the  year  and  since  the  last  report  is.... $134,050  52 


Of  the  appropriation  1876  as  per  last  re- 
port       $34,050  52 

Of  the  appropriations  1877  already  drawn....     100,000  00 

$134,050  52 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  year $134,050  52 

Under  appropriations  of  1876 : 

For  the  north  wing  construction,  etc $4,610  52 

For  the  shop  buildings  and  inclosure 12,334  59 

For  the  furnishing  of  cells  and  rooms 3,496  97 

For  fuel  and  light  account 981  97 

For  maintenance 12,626  47 

_ $34,050  52 

Under  appropriations  of  1877  : 

For  construction,  etc.,  north  wing  to  date  and 
for  grading  and  inclosing  grounds  and  con- 
structing roads $65,380  54 

For  the  purchase  of  engine,  boilers,  shafting, 
pulleys,  belting,  and  machinery 10,860  43 

For  maintenance 23,022  96 

99,263  93 

Total  expenditure $133,314  45 

Amounts  advanced  for  freight  on  materials  in  process  of 
delivery,  etc.,  standing  on  ledger  as  due  reformatory 
over  and  above  sundry  small  accounts  the  reformatory 
owes 736  07 

$134,050  52 


Detailed  Statement  of  expenditures  under  the  several   appropriations 
respectively  (appi'opriations  of  1876).   # 

North  Wing  Construction. 

For  iron  bolts,  nuts,  window-sills,  lead,  etc...       $1,599  09 

For  labor  of  blacksmiths 489  03 

For  sand 208  25 
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For  lime  and  cement $153  38 

For  iron  beams 190  80 

For  freight  and  cartage 170  21 

For  pipe  and  sundry  small  items 26  51 

For  advertising 23  25 

For  salary  of  architect,  as  fixed  by  law 1,750  00 

$4  610  52 

Shops,  Buildings,  and  Inclosure. 

For  brick,  lime,  land,  and  lumber $6,498  52 

For  roofing 1,823  14 

For  iron,  shafting  for  grates,  cast  columns, 

etc 801  33 

For  hardware,  galvanized  iron,  etc 1,081  65 

For  wire-work,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  sundry 

small^items 302  42 

For  advertising 39  41 

For  freight  and  cartage 139  44 

For  mechanical  labor  of  masons 875  08 

For  mechanical  labor  of  carpenters 773  60 

12,334  59 

Fuel  and  Light. 

For  coal $631  55 

For  oil  and  barrels  for  gas  works 345  22 

For  electric  battery  and  electric  materials....  5  20 

981  97 

Salaries  and  Maintenance. 

For  provisions $5,767  42 

For  clothing  and  bedding 2,642  22 

For  salaries 3,614  88 

For  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  as  required 

by  law 855  21 

For  transportation  of  prisoners 72  63 

For  school  and  library  books 343  41 

For  telegraphing 121  36 

For  repairs..... 137  31 

For  general  expenses,  such  as  horse  feed  and 
what  relates  to  horses,  books,  stationery 
and  printing,  drugs  and  medicines,  man- 
agers' expenses,  postage,  pay  of  some  em- 
ployes, soap,  and  suudry  small  disburse- 
ments         2,354  11 

$15,908  55 
Less  for  balance  carried  to  new  maintenance 

account 3,282  08 

12,626  47 

Furnishing  Cells  and  Rooms. 

For  household  aud  kitchen  furniture $1,604  97 

For  prison  furniture,  etc 1,288  9o 
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For  office  furniture $476  66 

For  electric  bells  and  for  freight  and  car- 
tage   69  65 

For  gas  fittings  and  globes 17  79 

For  sundry  small  items 38  97 

'-      $3,496  97 

$34,050  52 

Appropriations  op  1877 — For  construction  of  north  wing,  etc.,  and  for 
grading  and  inclosing  grounds  and  constructing  roads. 

North  Wing,  etc. 

For  lumber  and  carpenter  work $14,510  92 

For  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  and  citizen 
labor 4,993  47 

For  iron,  ironwork,  and  locks 3,555  84 

For  boilers,  steam  and  gas  pipe  and  fittings, 
plumbing,  and  labor  of  citizens 5,707  47 

For  slating  north  wing  roofs  and  galvanized 
iron  work 7,869  86 

For  paints  and  painting 1,972  61 

For  tools  to  employ  the  prisoners  to  advan- 
tage          1,989  35 

For  drain-tile,  team  work,  freight  and  car- 
tage, advertising,  and  sundry  small  items,         1,519  68 

For  services  and  board  of  keepers  and  guards 
in  charge  of  prisoners 7,796  68 

For  paid  J.  R.  Thomas,  architect,  for  his  salary 
as  fixed  by  law,  26th  of  May,  1877,  the 
date  of  his  retirement 1,420  55 

Bedsteads,  bedding,  electric  bells,  etc 423  76 

$51,760  19 

Inclosing  Grounds  and  Reservoir. 

For  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  and  citizen 

labor $7,084  62 

For  lumber  and  carpenter  work 1,176  50 

For  iron,  iron  work,  citizens'  teams,  etc 670  29 

8,931  41 

For  Grading  and  Constructing  Roads. 

For  three  excavators  and  repairs  to  same $622  53 

For  one  sod  plow 10  00 

For  one  field  roller 35  00 

For  drain-tile,  freight  and  cartage  stone,  and 

plow  points 732  97 

For  paid  Kingsbury  for  sod 120  00 

For  hydrant,  fittings  and  gas  lamps  and  lamp 

posts,  complete 234  38 
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For  team  work  at  grading  and  other  ser- 
vice       $2,866  86 

For  lumber  for  walks 67  20 

14,688  94 

Total ; $65,380  54 


For  the  Purchase  of  Engine,  Boiler,  Shafting, 
Belting,  and  Machinery. 

For  steam  engine  24x48,  set  on  our  foun- 
dations   $5,530  03 

For  two  steam  boilers,  drums,  pipes,  pumps, 

heater,  complete 2,767  00 

For  belting 629  67 

For  600  feet  leather  hose,  hose  cart,  and 

nozzles 855  07 

For  shafting,  pulleys,  hangers,  etc 570  77 

For  fire  brick  and  sundry  materials  for  set- 
ting boiler,  freight  and  cartage 324  44 

For  fire  plug 28  70 

For  steam  trap 135  00 

For  advertising 19  75 


10,860  43 
$76,240  97 


Maintenance. 

For  provisions $5,463  50 

For  clothing  and  bedding 2,805  20 

Forfueland  light 2,691  58 

For  salaries 4,124  04 

For  repairs 56  03 

Vor  kitchen  repairs  and  utensils 236  41 

For  prisoners'  transportation 633  64 

For  prisoners  on  their  release 264  23 

For  telegraphing 143  42 

For  school  books 67  37 

For  library  books 44  09 

For  old  maintenance  account,  balance 3,282  08 

For  general  expenses » 3,211  37 


23,022  96 


$99,263  93 
Balance  of  advances  made,  over  accounts  due 736  07 


$100,000  00 
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Summary  Statement  of  disbursements  for  each  suMivision  thereof  cov- 
ering the  whole  year,  from  December  31,  1876,  to  December  31,  1877, 
inclusive,  under  both  the  appropriations  for  1876  and  1877,  ths  amounts 
being  brought  forward  from  the  previous  statements. 

For  Construction,  Inclosures,  Roads  and  Grading,  and  for  Fur- 
nishing Cells  and  Rooms. 

Appropriations  of  1876 $20,442  08 

Appropriations  of  1877 65,380  54 

$85,822  62 

For  Engine,  Boiler,  and  Machinery. 
Appropriations  of  1877 10,860  43 

For  all  Maintenance,  including  Fuel  and  Light. 

Appropriations  of  1876 $13,608  44 

Appropriations  of  1877 23,022  96 

36,631  40 

Balance  of  indebtedness,  as  before  shown 736  07 

$134,050  52 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  is  a  summary  of  disbursements 
simply,  not  of  cost  to  the  State,  for  there  is  seme  material  for  build- 
ing purposes  on  hand,  some  supplies  for  future  use,  and  much  valu- 
able persoual  property,  from  the  sale  of  which  money  could  be  realized. 

All  the  materials,  supplies,  engine,  machinery,  tools  and  necessary 
furnishings  are  carefully  catalogued,  but  not  yet  apprised  and  ex- 
tended for  want  of  time,  since  the  closing  of  the  accounts,  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  They  will,  when  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  be 
charged  up  to  the  proper  accounts  upon  the  books  of  the  reformatory, 
and  be  accounted  for  in  the  report  to  be  made  thirtieth  of  September  of 
this  year,  or  sooner  if  it  is  desired. 

The  Work  Done  during  the  Year. 

The  work  of  completing  the  north  wing  has  been  much  advanced' 
The  masonry  and  stone  work  has  been  finished  up,  and  the  whole  wing 
has  been  roofed.  The  excavations  and  masonry  of  the  extensive  venti- 
duct around  the  area  of  this  wing,  and  the  concreting  of  the  whole 
surface  over  the  cells  and  areas,  is  all  but  done. 

So,  too,  the  steam,  gas  and  water  piping  in  this  wing  is  well  under 
way,  and  two  more  boilers  for  generating  steam  have  been  placed  in  the 
sub-cellar,  to  be  connected  with  the  piping  in  this  wing,  and  also  with 
the  residence.  The  furring  and  lathing  of  the  "  pavilions"  is  all  done, 
and  other  carpenter  and  mason  work  in  process. 

The  domestic  building,  including  a  patent  brick  oven,  with  capacity 
of  1,500  loaves  a  day,  the  iron  work  of  grating  the  windows  and  doors, 
with  the  drying  room,  and  all  plumbing,  gas-fitting  and  steam  heating 
are  fully  completed. 
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Quite  important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  chapel-room, 
by  raising  the  floor  to  an  inclined  plane,  and  preparing  seats  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  services  and  to  school  purposes  also,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  raised  semi-circular  platforms. 

The  two-story  work-shop,  50x200  feet,  in  process  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report,  is  completed  and  occupied,  partly  by  the  manufacture 
of  iron  work  for  the  north  wing  and  the  completion  of  the  reforma- 
tory. In  connection  therewith  is  erected,  this  year,  a  chimney,  110 
feet  high,  to  support  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  drive  piles  and 
construct  a  somewhat  expensive  foundation.  This  shop  is  also  piped 
for  steam  heating. 

The  gas  works  have  been  inclosed  in  a  brick  wall  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  inclosure  around  the  rear  court-yard,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  feet  high,  coped  with  stone,  has  been  built,  and  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  high  picket  fence  around  the  reservoirs. 

The  out-buildings  have  been  constructed,  namely :  a  barn  35x100, 
swine  house  50x100,  hen  house  30x75,  and  300  feet  of  sheds  (inclosed) 
for  storage  of  wagons,  tools  and  farm  implements. 

A  great  amount  of  laborious  work,  such  as  excavating  and  grading, 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  prisoners. 

In  the  rear  yard  a  large  cess-pool  of  stone  masonry  has  been  built 
in  the  ground  to  receive  and  preserve,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization, 
the  contents  of  the  night  pails ;  and  something  like  two  acres  of  this 
yard  has  been  very  nicely  prepared  to  produce  kitchen  vegetables  for 
the  whole  establishment,  in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  inner  yard  a  cistern  fifty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
ten  feet  deep  is  built  and  properly  connected  with  the  roof  surface, 
the  laundry  and  the  sewer.  The  main  sewer,  from  the  domestic 
building  back  to  the  center  wall  across  the  yard,  a  distance  of  over 
300  feet,  has  been  lowered  to  a  great  depth,  effectually  draining  the 
yards  and  providing  drainage  for  the  shops  and  buildings  yet  to  be 
erected. 

The  work  of  grading  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  buildings  has  been 
well  progressed  this  year,  if  not  very  nearly  completed,  at  compara- 
tively small  cost.  Some  two  and  a  half  acres  of  the  hill-side  have 
been  sodded,  and  considerable  drainage,  gas  and  water-pipe  put  in. 

More  than  1,800  lineal  feet  of  macadam  roadway  has  been  built, 
from  the  stone  quarries  on  the  reformatory  farm  by  prisoners.  The 
farm  itself  has  been  as  well  worked  as  its  condition  would  allow, 
there  having  been  harvested  fifty  tons  of  corn  fodder,  forty-four  tons 
of  hay,  eleven  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  ten  hundred  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, also  beans,  buckwheat  and  corn  in  smaller  quantities,  and  there 
is  already  prepared  for  next  years  crops,  by  fall  plowing,  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  the  land. 

To  the  carrying  forward  of  this  work,  there  has  been  applied 
(28,269)  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days'  labor 
of  prisoners;  namely,  (14,356)  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  days  of  prisoners'  mechanical  labor,  and  (13,913)  thirteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  days  at  ordinary  labor.  No 
charge  against  any  appropriation  is  made  for  this  labor,  which  of 
course  saves  a  large  outlay  that  would  otherwise  be  required.  The 
State   realizes  the   benefit  of  it,  by  getting  on  so  much   further  with 
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the  completion  of  the  reformatory,   than  could  possibly  be  with  the 
same  appropriation,  except  for  this  aid. 

The  Prisoners. 

There    were  in  confinement  at  the    date  of   the    last 

report,  December  31, 1876 . 164 

Received  from  the  courts  under  definite  sentence 23 

Received  from  the  courts  under  indefinite  sentence 82 

Received  transferred  from  the  State  prisons.....*. 18 

Received  absentee  returned 1 

Total  received  during  the  year 124 

Total  in  confinement  during  the  year 288 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 98 

Discharged  by  pardon  from  the  Governor 1 

Removed  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Auburn 1 

Returned  to  the  State  prison  at  Auburn 10 

Discharged  by  elopement 5 

Discharged  by  death 1 

116 

Leaving  in  confinement  at  date 172 

Of  prisoners  transferred  here  from  the  State  prisions 68 

Of  prisoners  seutenced  directly  and  definitely 25 

Of  prisoners  sentenced  directly,  but  indefinitely 79 

172 


The  number  sentenced  under  the  laws  of  1877,  namely,  eighty-two, 
if  noticeably  small,  is  explained  in  that  the  summer  suspension  of 
court  sessions  soon  followed  the  date  when  the  act  became  a  law,  viz., 
on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  they  have  been  requested  to  select 
carefully  and  send  slowly  for  the  present.  Committals  are  now  made 
as  fast  as  prisoners  can  well  be  organized  for  productive  work,  and 
with  relation  to  the  special  treatment  they  are  to  receive  here. 

The  records  and  minutes  required  by  the  seventh  section  of  the 
law  will,  after  a  few  years,  certainly  be  of  special  interest,  and  it  is 
hoped  of  some  value,  to  students  in  the  pathology  of  crime;  and  the 
following  memoranda  of  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  few  already 
received  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  if  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
general  direction  of  the  inquiries  made  and  recorded. 

In  relation  to  the  eighty-two  received  under  this  law  there  is  clearly 
traced  in  the  immediate  ancestry  and  near  relatives  as  follows,  viz. : 
In  six  per  cent  of  them  insanity ;  in  sixteen  per  cent  of  them  epilepsy  ; 
in  forty-eight  per  cent  of  them  gross  dissipation ;  in  thirty  per  cent 
either  pauperism  or  criminality ;  in  forty  per  cent  scarcely  any  educa- 
tion at  all ;  in  thirty-seven  per  cent  poverty. 

The  examination  of  each  prisoner,  on  his  admission  to  the  reforma- 
tory, separately,  with  painstaking,  by  the  general  superintendent 
personally,  reveals  anew  the  constitutional  characteristics  and  envi- 
ronments so  common  to  youthful  criminals,  and  that  must  of  necessity 
have   contributed   to   the   crime  of  the   particular   criminal    in    hand; 
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serves  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  best  way  as  to  the  system  under 
which  he  is  to  gain  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  often  pro- 
duces some  expression  of  the  sorrow  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  man 
when  he  first  enters  upon  a  considerable  period  of  confinement  for 
crime.  It  is  surprising  and  painful  to  observe  what  apparent  paralysis 
or  obscuration  there  is  of  the  moral  sense  and  finer  sensibilities.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  prisoners,  who  have  solemnly  sworn  in 
court  immediately  before  coming  here  that  they  have  never  before 
been  apprehended  for  crime,  confess  in  this  examination  to  the  falsity 
of  that  statement,  and,  when  confronted  with  the  crime  of  perjury, 
and  with  the  contempt  that  properly  belongs  to  such  conduct,  they 
seem  insensible;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  personal 
privations,  and  the  sometimes  pitiable  condition  of  their  immediate 
relatives  in  consequence  of  their  crime,  may  move  them  to  tears. 

The  revengeful  assault  resulting  in  mayhem  or  manslaughter,  or 
the  robbery  of  another  of  that  which  he  has  patiently  earned  and 
properly  owns,  seems  to  produce  in  these  perpetrators  not  only  no 
sense  of  sin  against  the  moral  law,  or  of  wrong  to  society,  but  no 
regretful  sense  of  wrong  to  the  injured  party ;  and  when  their  iniquity 
is  presented  to  their  view  in  the  most  pungent  way,  they  find  their 
escape  from  the  point  of  it  in  such  sentiments  as  this,  "If  I  do  steal 
like  a  thief,  when  fairly  caught  I  surrender  like  a  man."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  also,  and  should  be  suggestive  to  educators  of  the  youth  in 
our  common  schools,  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  are  committed 
here  for  crime,  are  extremely  ignorant  in  the  most  primary  branches 
of  an  English  education.  They  read  indifferently,  not  well  enough 
to  enjoy  it ;  they  write  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  are  utterly 
incompetent  in  the  rudiments  of  common  arithmetic.  This,  too,  not- 
withstanding they  generally  have  spent  much  time  in  the  public 
schools  and  possess  requisite  mental  qualifications  for  rapid  progress, 
as  is  proved  by  their  progress  in  these  branches  while  here. 

If  there  is,  as  seems  to  be  true  (whether  from  heredity  or  other- 
wise), a  criminal  cast  of  character,  if  it  is  usually  accompanied  with 
such  absence  of  ordinary  scholastic  culture  as  unfits  them  for  the 
ordinary  pleasure  and  benefit  of  reading  even,  or  to  conduct  properly 
very  simple  business  pursuits,  if  it  is  connected  with  vagrant  habits 
as  relates  to  an  abiding  place  or  employment,  and  with  such  habitual 
demeanor  as  suggests  a  recurrence  of  the  savage  instincts  of  a  past 
age,  then  surely  something  more  and  better  than  punishment  by 
imprisonment  for  a  brief  period  is  necessary  for  the  proper  protection 
of  society  from  their  crimes,  and  it  is  hoped  some  improvement  may 
be  made  under  the  indefinite  sentence  law. 

The  act  of  1877,  chapter  173,  together  with  the  early  completion 
of  the  reformatory,  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  investigation 
by  actual  experiment  as  to  whether  imprisonment  for  crimes  can  be 
made  beneficial  to  society  by  the  reclamation  of  offenders.  Under 
its  stronger  motives  and  better  means  for  self-improvement  may  be 
supplied,  and  the  relations  of  the  prisoner  to  the  prison  administra- 
tion is  radically  changed.  This  is  not  so  much  from  any  special  fea- 
ture of  the  law,  as  from  the  whole  act  taken  together,  and  the  various 
provisions  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  to  have  altered  them  in 
any  essential  particular  would  have  destroyed  its  usefulness,  and  it  is 
therefore  cause  for  gratulation  that  the  law  stands  upon  the  statutes 
so  free  from  faults. 
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Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  the  courts  commenced 
occasionally  using  it,"  there  having  been  received  to  this  date  eighty- 
two  young  men  sentenced  under  its  provisions. 

The  selection  by  the  courts  of  the  prisoners  they  have  sentenced 
here  has  been,  in  the  main,  very  wisely  made,  most  of  them  being 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  means  here  employed;  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  prison  population  in  this  way  has  been  fortu- 
nately well  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings  in  process 
of  construction,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  service  here  for  labor. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  success  of  the  reformatory,  was 
the  probable  too  rapid  receipt  of  prisoners  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
fees  provided  by  law  for  their,  transportation  by  the  usual  officers, 
and  no  doubt  the  law  of  last  year,  requiring  the  transportation  of 
prisoners  sentenced  here  to  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  reform- 
atory, has  avoided  that  difficulty. 

It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  this  plan  has  already  resulted  in  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  State.  The  actual  cost  of  conveying  the 
eighty-two*  prisoners  from  the  place  of  their  conviction  to  the  reform- 
atory is  §661.19,  while  the  fees  fixed  by  law,  even  at  the  reduced  rates 
of  the  latest  enactment,  would  amount  to  §1,642.72,  showing  a  saving 
of  §981.53. 

The  provisions  of  section  3,  requiring  a  copy  of  testimony,  etc.,  to 
be  sent  with  the  warrant  of  commitment,  has  proved  not  only  useful, 
but  quite  indispensable  to  a  correct  judgment  in  cases  where  the 
prisoner  denies  his  guilt,  and  it  cannot  have  been  burdensome  to  the 
court  officers,  because  all  but  fifteen  of  the  eighty-two  pleaded  guilty 
when  arranged,  so  that  no  extended  testimony  was  taken. 

No  transfers  of  this  class  of  prisoners  have  been  made  to  the  State 
prisons,  as  is  provided  by  section  5,  and  it  is  not  probable  there  will 
be  any,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases.  The  liability  to  be  so 
transferred,  under  the  section  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  save* such  a 
necessity,  by  its  moral  influence  alone.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  pris- 
oners from  the  State  prisons  will  be  brought  here  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  The  present  indication  is  that  prisoners  will  come  in  directly 
from  the  courts  as  fast  as  is  desirable,  but  the  law  in  this  particular 
enables  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  to  be  of  great  service  to 
any  deserving  prisoners,  whose  transfer  is  specially  desirable  for  any 
reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  operates  to  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners 
sent  to  the  State  prisons  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  were  transferred 
from  the  prisons. 

The  principle  of  parol  or  provisional  release  is  new  in  the  prison 
discipline  of  this  country,  and  imposes  upon  the  managers  a  very 
delicate  duty,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test  of  practical  experience  here,  only 
because  from  the  brief  period  of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
and  the  absence  of  any  law  specially  requiring  it,  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  it;  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  certain  weak 
characters  among  prisoners,  not  positively  vicious,  who,  having  a 
recognized  abiding  place  in  society,  with  reputable  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  aid  "them,  may  be  released  with  advantage  to  all  concerned, 
if  the  moral  force  alone  of  their  legal  relations  to  their  custodians 
may  but  remain,  and  often  such  prisoners  not  only  make  much  more 
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rapid  improvement  when  in  usual  social  circumstances  than  if  detained 
in  durance,  but  if  imprisoned  too  long  they  do  actually  deteriorate. 

Great  care  will  be  exercised  that  only  suitable  prisoners  shall  be 
paroled,  and  that  a  place  is  prepared  for  them  before  they  go  out. 

The  managers,  in  fixing  upon  a  uniform  plan  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  prisoners  may  obtain  increased  privileges  and 
ultimately  their  release  from  custody,  have  sought  to  carefully  guard 
society  against  the  return  to  any  community  of  confirmed  criminals  or 
others  likely  to  fall  again  into  crime,  to  put  before  the  prisoner  the 
greatest  inducements  to  the  exercise  of  self-control  and  efforts  for  self- 
culture  and  to  stimulate  the  self-regarding  virtues ;  also,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  sought  to  guard  the  prisoner  against  unjust  imprison- 
ment, either  in  kind  or  duration.  To  these  ends  they  have  adopted 
for  the  present  a  system  of  marks  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  of  social 
grades,  that  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Every  man  received  into  the  reformatory  is  charged  with  nine  (9) 
marks  for  every  month  of  time  to  or  for  which  the  court  (under  the  old 
law)  might  have  sentenced  him,  less  the  possible  abatement  for  good 
conduct  he  might  gain  under  such  sentence.  Thus,  if  he  had  been 
sentenced  for  five  years  the  possible  abatement  (seventeen  months) 
would  leave  him  three  years  and  seven  months,  or  forty-three  months  to 
serve  ;  such  a  man  would  be  charged,  under  the  new  system,  therefore, 
43+9=387  marks.  So  that  by  maintaining  perfect  conduct,  earning 
thus  nine  marks  per  month,  he  would  be  released  at  the  same  time  as 
though  sentenced  for  the  longest  time  possible  under  the  old  law.  But  the 
government  of  the  reformatory  may  release  him  at  any  time,  or  grant  a 
parol  instead  of  release,  and  for  this  purpose  the  record  of  each  man  is 
reviewed  by  the  managers  every  six  months,  when  he  may  be  encour- 
aged by  a  gratuitous  credit  of  any  number  of  marks,  or  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct or  bad  development,  any  amount  of  previous  credit  may  be 
canceled.  Each  prisoner  has  a  memoranda  book  containing  a  printed  ex- 
planation of  this  mark  system  and  of  the  grades,  also  showing  the  stand- 
ing of  his  account  on  first  of  every  month,  or  oftener  if  he  desires  it. 
There  are  three  grades  of  men,  having  different  privileges  according  to 
their  grade.  They  are  separated  at  night,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
school  and  of  the  industries  bring  them  together  during  these  exercises. 

Men  of  the  third  degree  are  to  occupy  a  separate  division  of  cells  or 
rooms  to  be  meagerly  furnished.  They  will  be  clothed  in  a  distinctive 
dress  of  plain  gr,ey ;  the  hair  will  be  closely  trimmed  and  the  beard 
entirely  removed.  Their  food  will  be  of  the  plainest  prison  fare,  and 
served  in  the  cells.  The  discipline  will  be  strict,  and  strictly  enforced. 
They  will  not  correspond  with  relatives  or  friends,  and  will  have  the 
least  of  privileges  in  other  respects.  Bad  conduct  in  this  grade  may 
subject  the  offender  to  be  clothed  in  the  State  prison  striped  clothes,  to 
confinement  in  seclusion  and  at  hard  labor  or  other  penalty,  or  he  may 
be  removed  to  one  of  the  State  prisons. 

Men  in  the  second  grade  will  have  better  rooms,  better  clothing,  the 
beard  will  be  trimmed  (not  shaved) ;  the  hair  may  be  worn  more  like 
that  of  citizens ;  they  will  have  more  and  better  food  served  at  tables ; 
may  write  and  receive  letters,  etc.  Bad  conduct  in  this  grade  may  send 
one  to  the  third  grade  with  all  its  liabilities. 

Men  in  the  first  grade  will  occupy  the  north  wing  extension  ;  will  be 
differently  clothed  ;  may  wear  the  beard  and  hair  at  will ;  will  have  a 
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still  better  dietary  served  in  a  separate  dining-room  ;  still  freer  inter- 
course with  friends  and  each  other,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  recep- 
tion room,  the  reading  rooms,  the  assembly  rooms  and  other  opportu- 
nities for  special  oral  instruction.  Men  in  this  grade  may  be  employed 
in  responsible  service.  From  this  grade  only  will  men  be  paroled  or 
released.  Bad  conduct  here  may  subject  the  offender  to  transfer  to 
either  grade  or  other  penalty. 

Three  months'  perfect  conduct  in  the  third  grade  secures  admission  to 
the  second  grade.  Six  months  in  the  second  grade  will  secure  admis- 
sion to  the  first  grade,  from  which  men  will  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
to  be  paroled  or  released. 

Any  man  is  entitled  to  ask  explanations  from  the  general  superin- 
tendent at  any  time,  and  may  see  the  managers  as  desired. 

The  standard  of  conduct  entitling  prisoners  to  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  another  is  designed  to  be  not  only  satisfactory  as  relates  to  good 
order  and  the  discipline  of  the  reformatory  generally,  but  also  to  induce 
habits  opposed  to  those  of  the  criminal  cast  of  character.  Therefore,  it' 
is  made  to  embrace,  first,  the  general  demeanor,  the  moral,  social,  and 
economic  features  of  it ;  second,  the  industrious  habit,  whether  forced, 
assisted  or  voluntarily  diligent  and  what  degree  of  effective  results,  and 
third,  the  interest  in  books  and  study,  together  with  the  progress  iu 
education  actually  made.  Of  course,  in  finally  determining  the  date  of 
parole  or  absolute  release,  the  impressions  of  those  brought  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  prisoner  will  be  sought  in  addition  to  any  systematic 
records,  and  the  prisoners1  examination  by  the  managers. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  further  that  the  efficiency  of  this  or  any 
system  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners  must  depend  much  upon  the 
wisdom  and  skill  with  which  it  is  administered,  so  that  the  best  results 
can  only  be  reached  after  considerable  experience,  but,  at  present,  there 
are  indubitable  indications  that  the  system  is  well  based  ;  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearty  accord  of  the 
prisoners  with  the  administration  in  the  plans  and  purposes  relating  to 
tnem  and  their  welfare. 

The  physical  health  of  the  prisoners  is  remarkably  good,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  physician's  report  hereto  appended,  and  their  intellectual 
growth  must  be  apparent  to  any  who  observe  the  interest  and  pro- 
gress made  in  the  evening  school,  held  two  evenings  each  week  for 
recitations  alone.  Lights  being  supplied  to  each  cell,  prisoners  are 
enabled  to  study  there,  and  are  required  to  come  to«these  recitations 
well  prepared ;  however,  it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to  use  any  com- 
pulsion to  this  end,  for  they  seem  to  realize  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  a  better  education,  and  voluntarily  lend  themselves  to  its  acquirement. 

The  school  was  organized  the  16th  of  March,  1877,  and  all  the 
prisoners,  not  incapacitated,  being  required  to  attend*  The  present 
number  of  scholars  is  170.  The  number  of  teachers  is  twenty,  of  which 
seventeen  are  prisoners,  who  are  rendered  efficient  by  their  examination 
and  instruction  in  the  normal  department,  holding  sessions  on  Wednes- 
day evenings. 

The  school  sessions  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  are  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  duration,  and  being  for  recitations  only ;  the  time  is 
occupied  in  spirited  work.  The  studies  now  pursued  are  reading, 
spelling,  composition  and  grammar.*  Writing  will  be  also  taught  when 
the  desks  are  completed,  and  higher  branches  •  will  be  introduced  as 
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demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  men 
had  not,  when  they  entered  the  school,  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
simple  arithmetic,  and  all  needed  to  commence  in  the  rudiments  of  that 
branch.  Sixteen  per  cent  did  not  know  the  alphabet ;  fifty-four  per 
cent  could  but  read  with  difficulty,  and  only  thirty  per  cent  being  able 
to  read  passably  well.  Some  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet 
when  entering  the  school,  at  different  dates  since  last  March,  are  now 
advanced  to  the  tnird  reader,  and  work  examples  in  fractions,  while  the 
progress  of  the  whole  school,  as  ascertained  by  examination,  is  (upon  a 
scale  of  100,  same  as  in  common  school),  ninety  per  cent. 

Edward  Danforth,  a  well-known  educator,  having  kindly  assisted  in 
the  school  work,  sends  the  following  memoranda  in  relation  thereto : 

"  The  character  of  instruction  must  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  persons  upon 
whom  it  is  designed  to  operate. 

"In  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth,  intelligent  educators  aim 
to  combine  culture  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  this  end 
have  learned  to  adapt  their  methods  to  the  successive  stages  of  mental 
growth,  that  they  may  train  the  various  faculties,  as  they  unfold  them- 
selves, so  as  to  secure  the  best  and  most  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  mind,  soul  and  body  in  the  fullness  and  strength  of  a  true 
and  noble  manhood. 

"  But  when  that  period  is  past,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action  have 
ripened  into  character,  revealing  the  neglect  and  ontoward  influences 
which  have  warped  and  blighted  the  promise  of  early  years,  the  treat- 
ment certainly  requires  no  less  exercise  of  wise  discrimination,  skill  and 
patient  labor,  to  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  defects  of  the  past,  and 
ingraft  anew  right  tendencies  and  principles  which  shall  grow  into  the 
strength  of  a  better  life. 

"  In  most  casefc,  having  received  no  education^  they  have  not  formed 
those  habits  of  close  observation  and  patient  investigation  and  anlay- 
sis,  which  are  so  important  to  success  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Yet 
they  manifest  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  lessons,  and  apply  themselves  with  an  earnestness  not 
surpassed  in  any  of  the  best  public  schools.  All  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them  conspire  to  this  end;  the  relief  from  the  daily 
routine  of  prison  life,  the  absence  of  outside  attractions,  the  daily  record 
of  standing  and  progress,  and,  most  important,  the  growing  interest 
which  they  manifest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  and  open  the  way  to 
intellectual  pleasures,  and  to  the  society  of  intelligent  and  virtuous 
citizens." 

The  religious  services  have  latterly  been  conducted  by  Rev.  L.  C. 
Queal,  D.  D.,  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  good 
effect.  Also  Rev.  J.  J.  Bloomer  has  regularly  conducted  services 
especially  adapted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners. 

Employment. 

The  managers  are  mindful  that  the  proper  employment  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  so  as  to  produce  sufficient  inherent  income  to  maintain  the 
establishment,  will  greatly  influence  the  success  of  the  reformatory  in 
the  more  important  particulars  of  its  high  design.     Therefore,  from  the 
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very  date  of  their  appointment,  they  have  not  ceased  to  carefully 
examine  and  plan  in  this  regard.  Their  deliberations  and  their  defer- 
ring to  decide  upon  this  matter,  until  recently,  seems  quite  justified  by 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  as  already  indicated,  by  the  not 
unreasonable  expectation  that  there  should  soon  be  some  sign  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  common  business  depression  which  would  open  the  way 
more  clearly,  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  saved 
for  this  purpose  out  of  the  appropriations  for  all  purposes  hereto  made, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  have  been  all  constantly  and  advanta- 
geously employed  in  completing  the  buildings  and  grounds  so  necessary 
to  the  plan  of  government  that  has  been  adopted. 

The  managers  are  quite  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  conduct  the 
industries  of  the  reformatory  without  the  intervention  of  contractors, 
and  in  exercise  of  discretion  conferred  by  the  act  of  1876,  have  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  if  it  is  found  practicable.  They  have,  therefore^ 
instructed  the  general  superintendent  to  employ  some  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  which  business  is  now  being  introduced, 
and  other  suitable  branches  will  be  added  as  required  and  according  to 
the  capital  that  is  supplied  for  this  purpose. 

The  appropriations  of  last  year  will  complete  the  reformatory  so  far 
as  at  present  projected,  and  it  is  hoped,  leave  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
manufacturing  capital,  so  that  the  only  appropriation  needed  for  1878  is 
an  appropriation  for  partial  support,  as  it  was  suggested  last  year,  would 
be  required. 

Just  fairly  entered  upon  the  organizing  of  mechanical  industries  for 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  definitely 
stated  at  this  date  what  income  will  be  derived  therefrom  this  year, 
and  since  some  capital  is  required,  the  managers  ask  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  $50,000  for  the  reformatory  for  this  year,  to  be  used,  at  their 
discretion,  in  maintaining  the  establishment,  in  perfecting  the  reforma- 
tory buildings,  grounds,  and  appurtenances,  and  for  manufacturing 
capital. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LOUIS  D.   PILSBUBY. 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 

ARIEL  S.  THURSTON. 

R.  KING. 

W.  C.  WEY. 
Albany,  January  14,  1878. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory : 

Gentlemen — In  presenting  this  report,  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  state  that  the  inmates  of  this  institution  are  in  unusual 
good  health,  for  individuals  having  had  such  associations  and  intemperate 
habits  as  most  of  them  have  had  previous  to  their  admission,  and  by 
which  their  physical  as  well  as  their  moral  condition  must  be  impaired. 
•  Since  the  opening  of  the  reformatory  for  the  reception  of  prisoners, 
none  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  until  the  eighteenth  of  last  October, 
when,  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a  temporary  elevator,  used  for  hoist- 
ing building  material,  two  men  fell  a  distance  of  about  forty  feet,  one 
receiving  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  causing  sudden  death,  the 
other  had  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint,  with  other  slight  bruises,  cuts 
on  the  head  and  face.  In  four  weeks  he  was  able  to  be  about,  and  has 
completely  recovered. 

November  eighth  two  men,  while  painting,  fell  from  a  dormer  window 
above  the  main  roof  to  the  ground,  fifty  feet  below.  They  struck  on  a 
pile  of  sand  that  was  partly  covered  with  blocks  of  wood  and  debris. 
One  received  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  with  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  and 
other  bruises.  The  other  struck  doubled  up,  and  sustained  internal 
injuries,  the  shock  being  severe,  from  which  he  rallied  very  slowly.  They 
both  made  a  good  recovery,  and  are  in  the  shops  at  work. 

The  above,  and  two  others  with  bilious  attacks  of  short  duration,  are 
all  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

No  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  reformatory  except  the  one  mentioned 
above. 

One  hundred  and  three  have  made  application  for  medical  aid  since 
the  first  of  October  last,  principally  with  slight  ailments.  No  epidemics 
have  occurred. 

Several  of  the  inmates  have  venereal  disease  in  some  form.  Since 
October  first,  five  cases  have  been  treated  for  chancre,  ten  for  secondary 
syphilis  and  five  for  gonorrhea. 

In  October  all  the  inmates  were  vaccinated,  and  all  those  received 
since,  immediately  on  their  admission. 

By  the  thorough  and  efficient  management,  the  hygenic  condition  of 
the  prison  is  excellent.  Cleanliness  of  prison,  systematic  bathing, 
wholesome,  well-cooked  food,  with  proper  ventilation,  maintain  the 
most  perfect  sanitary  condition  possible,  which  is  shown  by  the  excel- 
lent health  of  the  prisoners. 

A  very  neat  and  well-arranged  hospital,  with  twenty-four  beds,  and 
a  dispensary  with  all  necessary  remedies  and  appliances  have  recently 
been  added,  which  renders  this  department  amply  prepared  for  all  that 
is  required  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  BROWN,  M.  D. 
[Assem.  No.  20.]  2 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


NO.  9. 

IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  15,  1879. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

MANA6ERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY. 

To  The  Legislature: 

The  Managers  of  The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  in  com- 
pliance with  law,  herewith  present  their  report  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30,  1878. 

LOUIS  D.  PILSBURY, 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 

Wm.   C.   WEY, 

R.  KING, 

ARIEL  S.  THURSTON, 

Board  of  Managers. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  managers  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira  respectfully  re- 
port, as  required  by  law,  for  nine  months  of  the  year  1878 — it 
being  from  January  1st  to  September  30th,  inclusive. 

The  report  is  made  for  nine  months  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year,  here,  the  same  as  in 
other  institutions  and  departments. 

A  supplementary  statement  for  the  three  months  from  October 
1st  to  December  31st,  inclusive,  will  subsequently  be  submitted. 

Summary  Statement  of  Cash  Transactions  as  Shown  by  the 

Memoranda  of  Returns  made  to  the  Comptroller 

From  Time  to  Time. 

Amounts  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,  viz ; 

Balance  of  the  appropriation,  1877,  north  wing $50,000  00 

Balance  of  the  appropriation,  1877,  engine,  etc  10,000  00 

Balance  of  the  appropriation,  1877,  maintenance 25,000  00 

Part  of  the  appropriation,  1878.  completion  and  maintenance 5,000  00 


Miscellaneous  receipts  applied  to  the  expenditures  under  the 

appropriations. $1,619  05 

Miscellaneous  receipts  now  held  2,218  91 


$00,000  00 


3,837  96 


Total  moneys  to  be  accounted  for $93,837  96 


Disbursements. 

For  overdraft  31st  of  December  1877,  shown  in  the  indebtedness  statement 

at  that  date $115  29 

For  account  north  wing  appropriation,  viz  : 

Building  expenditures  proper _ $34,466  38 

Invested  to  employ  prisoners {     *J ^  JJ     l0mQS 

For  account  engine,  etc.,  appropriation,  viz: 

Engine  and  machinery  proper $3,248  64 

Invested  to  employ  prisoners 10.216  93 

13.465  57 

158.201  32 


44,619  46 
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Brought  forward $58,201  32 

For  account  maintenance  appropriation 26.977  04 

For  account  completion  and  maintenance  appropriation,  1878 6,698  82 

For  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  prisoners*  deposits,  transferred  to 

Treasurer's  special  account,  held  for  use  when  required 2,218  91 

104.065  09 
Less  for  a  portion  of  voucher  No.  3,244—1119.67  counted  as  an  expenditure 
under  maintenance,  it  being  only  a  transfer  of  miscellaneous  receipts 
from  the  General  Superintendent  to  the  Treasurer 119  67 


Amount  to  be  accounted  for  brought  forward 

Overdrawn  and  due  Reformatory $107  46 


General  and  detailed  statement  of  the  business  for  the  nine 
mouths  of  the  year,  1878  ;  to  include  not  only  cash,  as  already 
stated,  but  also  debts  and  transactions  on  the  books  of  the  Re- 
formatory as  between  the  several  appropriation  accounts  : 

Total  moneys  received  during  the  nine  months,  as  shown  per  former  state- 
ment        $93,837  98 

Disbursements  viz : 

For  maintenance $31.26178 

For  north  wing,  etc 36,849  08 

For  engine,  etc 3,248  64 

For  capital  investments. 20.367  01 

Carried  to  special  fund,  it  being  miscellaneous  receipts  including 

prisoners*  deposits,  etc 2.218  91 

93,945  42 


Balance  overdrawn  due  Treasurer $107  46 

Detailed  Statement. 

Maintenance. 
Expenditure,  viz  : 

Provision  account $6,487  42 

Provision  account 1.474  09 

Provision  account 259  00 


Clothing  and  bedding  account $3,186  01 

Clothing  and  bedding  account 6  83 

Clothing  and  bedding  account 141  38 

General  expense $2,895  11 

General  expense 

General  expense 

School  books  account 

School  books  account 

Telegraph  account 

Telegraph  account 

Telegraph  account 


$2,895  11 
501  10 
53  72 

$264  95 
24  00 

$145  05 
33  69 
18  36 

$8,221  11 

3.334  22 

3.449  93 
288  95 

197  10 
115.491  31 
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Brought  forward $15,491  31 

Fuel  and  light  account $3,833  49 

Fuel  and  light  account 324  19 


Prisoners"  transportation $1,103  54 

Prisoners'  transportation 197  90 

Prisoners'  transportation 19  05 

Disc  harmed  prisoners    $455  36 

Discharged  prisoners 27  00 

Salaries  account $5,361  79 

Salaries  account 1.292  76 

Kitchen  account 1995  42 

Kitchen  account      33  73 

Library  account $103  81 

Library  account 5  95 


Appropriation  transfers. 

Less  balance  of  indebtedness. 


Xorth   Wing. 


Expenditures,  viz: 

Carpenter  work, 

Carpenter  work 

Iron  work     

Iron  work 

Iron  work  


Manufacturing.. 


Deduct  balance  of  indebtedness. 
Appropriation  transfers 


$2.14 >  77 

116  29 

$5,144  47 

377  80 

$4,683  91 

98  67 

37 

$5,914  41 

23  25 

$6,285  89 

457  33 

Mason  work 

Mason  work  

Steam  heating  and  gas 

Steam  heating  and  gas 

Paints  and  painting      $3.027  77 

Paints  and  painting 63  34 

Roads,  walks,  and  grading $4.83127 

Roads,  walks,  and  grading 854  05 

Roads,  walks,  and  grading 7  63 


4.147  68 

1.320  49 

482  36 

6.654  55 

1,029  15 

109  76 
$29,235  30 

2.025  48 


—        $5,822  27 

4,782  95 
5,937  66 
6,743  22 
3,091  11 


Inclosure $618  55 

Inclosure 4135 

Over>eers  $4,408  29 

Overseers 407  86 


Tools $155  58 

Tools „ 2  68 


Furnishing $480  30 

Furnishing 614  10 


659  90 
4.816  15 




1.094  40 

178  25 

$1,103  03 

♦38.977  12 

1,025  01 

2.128  04 
$36  84908 
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Engine  cte. 

Expenditure,  viz : 

Engine  and  boiler  account 1685  94 

Machines  and  belting  account 2.256  60 

Supplies  account ... 260  62 

Fuel  account ... 226  50 


Deduct  balance  of  indebtedness 192  39 

Appropriation  transfers. 88  63 


$3,429  66 


181  02 
$3,248  64 


Capital  Invested. 


Expenditures,  viz : 

Balance  to  debit  brush  account, 

Under  North  Wing $5,504  25 

Under  Engine,  etc 3,465  83 

Under  Engine,  etc 2,684  28 

Balance  to  debit  harness  account, 

Under  North  Wing 2,341  07 

Under  North  Wing 241  48 


Add  balance  of  indebtedness, 

Brush 16,398  85 

Harness _ 348  30 


$6,747  15 


Less  appropriation  transfers. 617  04 


$14,236  90 


6,130  11 
$20,367  01 


Amount  held  in  special  fund $2,218  91 

$93,945  42 
Balance  overdrawn  due  Treasurer $107  46 

Statement  of  the  Several  Appropriation  Accounts. 

State  of  New  York,  Engine  etc.,  Account 

By  balance  to  credit  of  above,  January  1,  1878 $4,139  57 

By  cash  balance  drawn  since  January  1,  1878 10,000  00 

$14,139  57 


To  amount  withdrawn  for  capital $10,216  93 

To  sundry  expenditures  as  per  statement _       3,248  64 

Balance  to  credit  same  at  date 674  00 


State  of  New  York  Maintenance  Account. 

By  balance  to  credit  above  January  1,  1878 $1,977  04 

By  cash  balance  drawn  since  January  1,  1878 25,000  00 


$14,139  57 


$6,977  04 


To  sundry  expenditure  as  per  statement: $26,977  04 
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State  of  New  York  North  Wing  Account, 

By  cash  drawn  since  January  1st _ 150,000  00 


To  balance  overdrawn  January  1,  1878 $5,380  54 

To  amount  withdrawn  for  capital. 10,150  08 

To  sundry  expenditures  as  per  statement 34,460  38 

$50,000  00 


State  of  New  Yark  Appropriation,  1878,  Account. 

By  cash  drawn  since  January  1st $5,000  00 

By  balance  overdrawn  September  30th 1,608  82 


$0,668  82 


To  sundry  expenditures  account  of  North  Wlntf $2,384  08 

To  sundry  expenditures  account  of  Maintenance 4,284  74 


$6,668  82 


Progress  of  Construction. 

The  Reformatory  is  well  advanced  to  such  completion  of 
buildings  as  makes  possible  the  productive  employment  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  practical  application  of  the  system  of  discipline 
devised. 

The  work  accomplished  since  the  24th  of  July,  1876,  the  date 
of  first  receiving  inmates — a  period  of  only  26  months — is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

The  erection  and  completion  of  the  whole  north  wing,  includ- 
ing the  east  and  west  extensions  and  pavil lions,  so  called. 

The  erectiou  of  the  inclosure — a  brick  and  stone  wall,  20  feet 
high,  capped  with  stone, embracing  some  13  acres  of  ground,  sub- 
divided by  other  walls  into  separate  yards. 

The  erection  of  the  domestic  building  with  its  ovens,  cellars, 
and  furnishings. 

The  erection  of  gas-works  with  suitable  buildings  therefor. 

The  erection  and  equipment,  with  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery, of  a  work-shop,  with  capacity  for  200  men,  and  also  (at  this 
writing)  considerable  progress  is  made  with  other  work  buildings 
to  be  of  like  capacity. 

The  construction  of  the  group  of  out-buildings,  namely  :  Barn 
and  sheds  for  storage  of  crops  from  the  farm,  and  storage  of  var- 
ious other  property  besides.  An  ice-house  of  200  tons  capacity, 
pig-sty,  hen-house  and  other  sniaCller  structures  for  necessary  use. 
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The  garden  within  the  inclosure  has  been  made  productive  ;  and 
the  farm,  of  over  200  acres,  has  been  worked  mostly  by  the  in- 
mates, and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  upon  roads 
and  grading.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  have  been  moved  for  this  purpose,  besides  the  filling  in  of 
roads  with  rock  from  the  quarry  on  the  grounds,  and  with  gravel 
from  a  neighboring  farm. 

The  inmates  of  the  Reformatory,  with  the  exception  of  those 
needed  for  domestic  work,  and  others  withdrawn,  during  the  past 
year,  to  be  taught  in  the  industries  introduced,  have  all  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  above  work.  This  service  is  of  a  mixed  character 
partly  mechanical  and  partly  the  service  of  laborers  simply.  It 
amounts  to  about  60,000  days  applied  to  construction,  and  for  the 
work  actually  performed  by  the  men  as  for  saving  to  the  State  of 
contractors'  profits,  as  under  the  usual  system  of  Accomplishing 
such  work  with  citizens'  labor  alone,  the  State  has  derived  a  bene- 
fit fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Reformatory  for  the 
period  of  time  since  it  was  opened. 

Besides,  this  system  of  carrying  on  the  work  has  facilitated 
the  early  organizing  of  the  Reformatory  for  its  valuable  use  in  the 
prison  system  of  the  State. 

The  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  Reformatory,  disbursed  by  the 
Managers,  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

Laws  1876,  chapter  207.  section  11 $50.000  00 

Laws  1876.  supply  bill 110.000  00 

Laws  1877,  supply  bill 185,000  00 

Laws  1878.  supply  bill 50.000  00 

$395,000  00 
Of  this  there  Is  in  the  State  Treasury  at  date 45,000  00 


Leaving  for  disbursement $350,000  00 

Cost  of  maintenance  while  the  inmates  have  been  employed  upon  construc- 
tion, viz: 

Five  months  to  December  31,  1870. $17,373  53 

The  full  year  to  December  31, 1877 36,63140 

Nine  months  to  September  30,  1878 31,26178 


Total  for  maintenance $85,266  71 

Amount  (not  expended)  but  invested  for  employing  the  inmates       20,367  01 

$105,633  72 


Leaving  for  cost  of  construction $244,366  28 


By  the  employment  of  the  inmates  upon  the  work  under  direc- 
tion  of   the   government   of  the  Reformatory,   and  through  the 
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greatly  reduced  cost  of  building  materials,  it  is  believed  the  cost 
of  construction  above  stated  is  fully  50  per  cent,  less  than  it 
would  probably  otherwise  have  been. 

The  completion  of  the  Reformatory  is  a  fact  very  nearly  ac- 
complished and  further  expenditure  upon  the  buildings  and  grounds 
may  be  limited  to  items  necessary  to  perfect  the  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  etc.,  necessary  for  cheap  buildings,  and  facilities  for 
employing  the  inmates  from  time  to  time  as  the  development  of 
the  business  may  require,  and  as  might  be  required  by  the  growth 
or  changes  in  the  business  of  any  private  firm. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  for  a  year  or  two  some  provision 
will  need  to  be  made  for  partial  maintenance  and  current  repairs  ; 
but  when  the  industries  are  fully  under  way  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Reformatory  will  be  self-sustaining. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  still  further  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  investment  (not  expenditure)  as  capital  to  carry  on 
the  industries  upon  the  plan  adopted,  namely  :  without  the  inter- 
vention of  contractors. 

A  definite  statement  and  recommendation  in  regard  to  these 
matters  may  be  found  further  on  in  this  report. 

Water  Supply  ani>  Sewerage. 

Although  the  water  supply  from  the  reservoir  is  at  present 
sufficient  in  quantity,  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  some  sickness 
among  the  inmates  is  possibly  attributable  to  that  fact.  The  res- 
ervoir is  supplied  partly  from  springs,  but  mostly  from  rains  fall- 
ing on  the  water-shed  about  the  gorge  in  which  the  reservoir  is 
formed.  The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  simply  the  earth,  and 
may  contain  some  vegetable  matter — the  accumulation  of  years ; 
but  it  is  believed  the  difficulty  mainly  arises  from  storing  so  large 
a  body  of  water  through  the  hot  season.  Filters  are  freely  used 
throughout  the  Reformatory,  but  nothing  perfectly  purifies  itv 
and  for  bathing,  it  is  offensive  and  bad  during  full  three  months 
of  the  year.  The  city  reservoir  in  the  ravine  beyond  is  similarly 
affected  but  in  less  degree,  and  we  are  informed  that  though  it  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  water 
aerated  by    a   fountain    in    the  distributing  reservoir  below,    the 
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difficulties  are  not  fully  overcome.  It  is  proposed  to  draw  off  our 
own  reservoir  at  early  time  and  clean  it,  and,  perhaps,  by  some 
device,  take  the  water  supply  from  the  reservoir  nearer  the  surface  ; 
but  it  is  believed  some  more  effective  means  will  soon  be  required 
to  supply  the  Reformatory  with  pure  water.  No  plan  is  now  sub- 
mitted, for  none  is  definitely  formed,  but  allusion  is  here  made  to 
the  matter  that  the  Legislature  may  know  that  some  outlay  for 
water  will,  by  and  by,  be  necessary. 

The  main  sewer  of  the  Reformatory  passes  through  the  grounds 
and  along  the  plain  below,  emptying  (near  Eld  ridge  Park)  into  the 
Chemung  canal,  which  is  now  abandoned  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
portation. Complaint  at  this  arrangement  has  been  made  during 
the  year  by  the  Elmira  Board  of  Health,  on  the  ground  that  sick- 
ness in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  is  occasioned  by  it.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  some  other  deposit  for  sewage  must 
soon  be  supplied. 

To  extend  the  Reformatory  sewer  along  the  bed  of  the  canal 
until  it  reaches  the  city  sewer,  would  but  add  more  sewage  to  that 
now  passing  through  the  town  and  emptying  into  Chemung  river 
at  a  point  where  the  population  is  most  dense.  It  is  supposed, 
disease  may  have  been  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the  city  sewage 
at  this  point,  which  is  an  objection  to  adding  more  to  it. 

Such  an  extended  survey  of  the  surroundings,  and  such  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  being  involved,  if  anything  effective  is  ac- 
complished it  is  recommended  that  some  authority  be  designated 
to  confer  or  agree  with  the  city  government  as  to  plans  for 
remedying  the  difficulty  and,  perhaps,  for  sharing  the  necessary 
expense. 

Employment  and  Maintenance. 

As  already  stated,  the  inmates  have  been  mostly  employed  up- 
on the  work  of  construction.  A  small  force,  early  in  the  year, 
was  detailed  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Proceed- 
ing cautiously,  as  was  done,  it  was  not  until  July — less  than  three 
months  since — that  such  arrangements  were  perfected  as  enabled  a 
vigorous  and  confident  prosecution  of  that  business. 

Because  of  the  inexperienced  operatives,  but  a  small  production 
was  at  first  possible,  and  the  goods  then  made  must,  of  course,  be 
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the  cheapest  kind  aiid  least  profitable,  so  that  no  considerable 
profit,  if  any  at  all,  should  be  looked  for  at  this  date,  September  30, 
1878. 

However,  no  loss  has  been  sustained,  and  an  actual  profit  of 
$4,343.63  is  derived.  (This  amount  also  includes  $1)6.30  of  profits 
from  another  source.)  There  are  at  present  employed  in  this  de- 
partment, 140  men,  each  earning  something  more  than  a  current 
contract  price  for  prison  labor,  and  there  is  an  excelleut  prospect, 
of  still  better  results. 

The  intention  is  to  increase  this  business  uutil  it  employs  200 
men,  from  whose  labor  there  will  be  produced  in  a  year  full  $100,- 
000  of  value  in  brushes,  yieldiug  a  reasonable  profit. 

Of  course  it  requires  capital  to  conduct  such  a  business,  prob- 
ably about  ($200)  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  operative,  making 
($40,000)  forty  thousand  dollars  for  this  department.  Twenty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  seven  dollars  ($20,367)  of  this 
amount  is  already  derived  from  the  appropriations  previously  made, 
but  more  is  required. 

For  further  employment  of  inmates  there  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  buildings  of  capacity  for  200  man,  to  be  completed 
and  occupied  as  early  as  possible  after  January,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  iron  work. 

For  the  purchase  of  necessary  but  inexpensive  machinery,  for 
tools,  and  for  means  to  carry  on  the  business,  an  amount  of  capital 
will  be  required  equal  to  the  requirement  for  employing  the  200 
men,  as  already  engaged,  but  probably  no  more  than  that  amount. 

The  completion  and  equipment  of  these  two  features  as  planned, 
with  possibly  the  addition  of  lighter  occupations  for  small 
numbers  of  the  men  in  apartments  we  now  have,  together  with  the 
domestic  and  farm  work  of  the  whole  establishment,  will  afford 
employment  with  suitable  facilities  for  the  population  of  the  Re- 
formatory up  to  the  capacity  for  inmates,  as  originally  intended. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  nine  months  while  the 
inmates  have  continued  to  be  chiefly  employed  upon  construction 
is  $31,261.78,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $26,018.1"),  if  the  earn- 
ings of  the  brush  department  for  the  brief  inceptive  period  shall 
be  deducted  therefrom  ;  but  having  carried  the  amount  of  earnings 
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to  stock  or  capital  account,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  as  at  first 
stated. 

Among  the  items  that  make  up  this  amount,  as  heretofore 
shown  in  detail,  there  is  one  of  $1,301.44,  for  transportation  of 
prisoners  ;  *  1,262. 24  of  which  is  for  the  transportation  of  prison- 
ers from  the  place  of  their  conviction  to  the  Reformatory,  by  an 
officer  thereof,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1877.  This  plan  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  regulating  aright  the  class 
aud  the  number  of  the  criminals  committed,  and  results  in  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  State.  The  conveying  of  the  prisoners  re- 
ceived during  the  nine  months,  by  the  old  system,  even  at  the 
reduced  fees  of  the  law  of  1877,  would  have  cost  the  State  $3,- 
314.04,  so  that  a  saving  of  $2, 054. 30  has  been  effected  in  the  nine 
months. 

The  aggregate  of  cost  for  maintenance,  above  stated,  is  made 
for  an  average  population  of  170  inmates,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  nine  months  has  increased  to  254,  and  at  this  writing, 
December  31,  1878,  to  308. 

The  probable  increased  average  population  for  1879  will  not 
necessitate  a  proportionately  increased  expenditure  for  maintenance, 
because  the  general  expense,  such  as  for  fuel  and  lights,  salaries, 
and  repairs,  is  substantially  the  same,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  propor- 
tionately more  for  500  than  200  men.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  outlay  for  maintenance,  in  187'.),  will  not  exceed  $50,000, 
some  portiou  of  which  will  be  earned  by  the  inmates,  as  before 
stated. 

The  necessity  for  additional  capital  to  conduct  the  industries, 
having  been  already  shown,  and  the  certainty  that  some  portion  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  1879  needs  to  be  provided  for, 
the  managers  ask  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  $50,000  to  be  ex- 
pended under  their  direction  for  employing  the  inmates  and  required 
for  maintenance,  as  may  be  required. 

The  expectation  is  that  about  one-half  of  this  amount  will  be 
for  purchasing  materials  to  employ  the  inmates,  and  only  one-half 
of  it  will  be  needed  for  maintenance  over  and  above  what  will  be 
derived  from  profits  of  their  labor  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining definitely  and  beforehand  is  the  reason  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  appropriation  be  made  in  the  manner  above  requested. 
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The  Inmates,  September  30,   1878. 

There  were  in  conUnement  at  the  date  of  last  report  December  31, 1877 

Received  since  from  the  courts  under  Indetlnite  sentence... 120 

Received  transferred  from  State  prisons. 8 

Received  absentee  returned 1 

Total  number  received  during  year 

Total  number  in  confinement  during  year  

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  (dctluite) 38 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor  (definite) 3 

Re-transferred  to  State  prison  (definite) 1 


124 
293 


Leaving  in  at  date 

Resident  at  Reformatory  

Paroled  (regularly  reporting) 

Temporarily  absent  (since  returned) 


254 


Of  the  248.  there  are  in  the  second  grade  (into  which  all  are  at  first 

received) 

Third  grade  (lowest) 

First  grade  (meritorious  men) 


183-75  per  cent. 
28- 11  per  cent. 
34    N  per  cent. 

248 


From  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  into  groups  adapted  to 
the  different  grades,  it  is  evident  that  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
missioners (who  prepared  the  plans)  was,  that  60  per  cent,  would 
remain  in  the  second,  or  initial  grade,  20  per  cent,  in  the  penal  or 
third  grade,  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  first,  or  grade  of  privileged 
men. 

That  judgment  is  justified  as  to  the  second  grade,  which  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  60  per  cent.,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  uote  the 
probable  transposition  of  the  estimated  proportion  in  the  penal  and 
privileged  grades  as  indicated  at  this  stage  of  the  Reformatory. 
There  will  certainly  be,  within  the  year,  20  per  cent,  of  men  in  the 
first,  or  highest  grade,  and  only  10  per  cent,  in  the  third,  or  lowest 
grade. 


Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  of  indefinite  sentences 

There  are  of  definite  sentences  (remaining) 

There  are  of  transfers  from  State  prison 


108 
19 
37 

254 


The  transfers  (definites)  are  all  included  with  the  indefinites 
under  the  mark  system  and  system  of  grades  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  while  the  power  of  these   means   is  greater   with 
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definites,  it  is  also  applicable  to  and  efficient  for  all.  Some  of  the 
transfers  that  were,  at  first,  amenable  to  bodily  deprivations  alone, 
are  now  influenced  by  the  rational  motives  of  the  system,  and  are 
among  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  men. 

Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  absolutely   released  without 

even  rudimentary  education 59 

Possessing  (very  limited)  rudimentary  education 175 

Possessing  fair  education 20 

Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  of  those  having  trades  or  re- 
sponsible places 113 

There  are  of  common  laborersand  without  regular  occupation 141 


254 


Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  from  homes  more  or  less  at- 
tractive   87 

From  broken,  or  bad  homes,  and  homeless 137 

Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  those  who  committed  crimes 

against  property,  such  as  burglary,  larceny,  forgery,  etc 234 

Offenses  against  the  person 20 

Of  the  whole  number  (254)  there  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20 

years 112 

There  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25.. 81 

There  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30 46 

There  are  (of  transfers)  over  30 12 


254 


•254 


254 


But  three  of  the  inmates  under  indefinite  sentence  have,  as 
yet,  been  released.  These  were  the  first  sentenced  undor  the  law 
and  were  received  into  the  Reformatory  in  May,  1877.  They  were 
paroled  in  June  1878  ;  have  conducted  themselves  well  since,  punc- 
tually making  their  monthly  reports  indorsed  by  their  employers. 
If  they  continue  thus  they  are  to  receive  an  absolute  release  on  the 
1st  of  December. 

The  feeling  of  restraint  arising  from  the  legal  relations  and 
liabilities  under  the  principle  of  parole,  is  very  observable  in  these 
cases. 

Facts  and  tables  relating  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  may  be 
found  in  the  physician's  report,  annexed. 

Proceedings  in  Regard   to   the   Prisoners. 
In  the  report  of  1877,  there  may  be  found  an  explanation  of 
the  salient  points  of  the  law  of  that  year,  made  after  observing  the 
the  practical  effects  for  a  few  months  only,  and  also  a  description 
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meet  than  are  the  average  young  men  of  their  class  outside  ;  so 
of  the  mark  system  and  systems  of  grades  established  under  its 
provisions. 

The  additional  experience  since  that  report  but  confirms  the 
impressions  then  had,  and  establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  law. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  men  admitted,  who  have  pleaded 
guilty  of  their  crime,  is  again  noticeable  this  year  (it  is  81  ^  per 
cent). 

No  doubt  such  confessions  are  often  induced  by  the  expecta- 
tion that  imprisonment  in  the  Reformatory  is  preferable  to  life  in 
the  State  prison  ;  yet,  though  the  motive  be  a  selfish  one  and  the 
emotion  ephemeral,  the  pleading  guilty  is  a  favorable  fact,  for 
there  can  be  no  real  reformation  based  upon  falsehood,  and  un- 
questionably "confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  Small  as  the 
seeming  importance  of  such  a  beginning  is,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
good  beginning,  and  every  effort  is  here  made  in  the  immediate 
treatment  after  admission  to  preserve  this  foundation  point,  to 
broaden  it  and  build  upon  it. 

To  renovate,  to  stimulate,  and  rightly  direct  the  bodliy  and 
mental  energies  is  the  first  and  constant  care;  and  for  this  the  gen- 
erally satisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  the  Reformatory  is  effective, 
the  incitement  of  the  system  of  sentence  to  voluntary  cheerful  en- 
deavor in  the  school  and  industries  is  promotive,  and  the  system  of 
grades  positively  brings  in  the  feeling  of  social  ambition.  The 
purely  religious  means  used  are  limited  to  the  Sunday  service  for 
all,  and  for  the  Roman  Catholics  especially,  the  fortnightly  cate- 
chetical instruction,  the  confessional,  and  monthly  service  of  mass.. 

The  mark  system,  as  applied  here,  proves  to  be  a  reasonably 
accurate  test  of  character,  and  when  supplemented  by  the  judgment 
of  unprejudiced,  intelligent  officers,  made  up  from  their  personal 
acquaintance  with  each  man,  affords  a  satisfactory  basis  for  dis- 
charge or  detention  under  the  law  as  it  stands.  An  analysis  of  the 
marking  of  300  men  for  one  month  shows  40  per  cent,  to  be  of 
average  character  (except  for  their  crime)  as  compared  with  young 
men  in  society,  who  are  of  very  limited  education  and  means,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  the  humbler  occupations.  These  having  act- 
ually committed  crimes,  they  need,  before  being  released,  to  be 
better  furnished    for   resisting  the  temptations  they  must  surely 
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their  temporary  detention  here  for  this  purpose  is  justified.  Forty 
five  per  cent,  are  weak  and  frivolous  rather  than  vicious  ;  they  are 
very  likely  to  fall  into  crime.  Having  little  or  no  power  of  sus- 
tained effort  that  gives  value  to  their  labor,  they  are  often  unem- 
ployed, and  at  such  times  their  naturally  low  impulses  precipitate 
offenses  against  the  peace,  and  being  easily  led  they  are  freely 
used  by  experienced  criminals  for  minor  parts  in  prepetrating 
greater  crimes.  Six  per  cent,  are  brutish,  human  bipeds,  irritable, 
obstinate,  and  selfish,  without  pity,  or  a  decent  regard  for  God  or 
His  works.  Three  per  cent,  are  naturally  thievish,  and  steal  or  act 
dishonestly  when  it  is  opposed  to  their  present  and  most  palpable 
interest. 

To  recapitulate  :  46  per  cent,  are  in  a  natural  state  for  the 
lower  classes,  45  per  cent,  are  weak  and  frivolous,  and  therefore 
dangerous:  six  percent,  are  brutish,  three  per  cent,  are  thievish. 
Total,  100  per  cent. 

Asa  disciplinary  means  the  mark  system  and  its  basis  of  in- 
definite sentences  is  most  valuable,  much  more  so  than  the  abate- 
ment law,  operating  elsewhere,  without  it.  At  times  it  seems  the 
true  solvent  for  all  disciplinary  difficulties,  rendering  unnecessary 
any  prison  punishments,  properly  so  called.  There  is,  however, 
a  small  residue  who  reach  the  lowest  condition  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  there  remain,  apparently  powerless  to  improve  their  condition 
so  as  to  rise  again.  For  even  these  the  system  is  sometimes  ser- 
viceable, and  it  is  hoped  the  introduction  of  different  industries 
will  facilitate  its  use  for  all.  The  highest  grade  of  men  are  act- 
ually self -governed,  and  give  good  service  as  subalterns  in  the 
disciplinary  and  other  management  of  their  fellow-prisoners  in  all 
grades. 

The  mark  system  serves  to  make  the  school  of  real  value,  more 
than  doubling  the  observable  amount  of  interest  in  study.  The 
school  here  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere*  with  the  hours  of 
labor  ;  it  being  for  recitations  alone,  it  is  held  at  evening  and  in- 
cludes all  the  men  who  are  able  to  attend. 

The  evenings  of  the  week  are  occupied  as  follows  : 
Monthly, 

A  general  study  evening  in  the  separate  rooms,  and  on  this 
evening  a  small  class  of  ten  men  take  a  lesson  in  phonography. 
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Tuesday. 

The  general  school  for  recitation  is  held  in  the  chapel,  and  a 
class  of  30  or  more,  studying  higher  arithmetic,  orthography,  and 
geography,  have  a  session  in  a  separate  and  special  room. 

Wednesday. 

A  general  study  evening,  as  on  Monday,  but  on  this  evening 
all  the  men  serving  as  teachers  in  the  general  school  meet  in  nor- 
mal class  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  teacher,  and  a  class 
numbering  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  take  lessons  in  writing. 

Thursday. 

Also  a  study  evening  in  the  rooms,  with  the  addition  of  the 
class  in  phonography,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday. 

The  general  school  and  higher  class  session,  same  as  on  Tues- 
day. 

Saturday. 

This  evening  is  devoted  to  study  or  to  special  interviews  with 
the  General  Superintendent,  of  individuals,  grades,  or  classes,  or 
to  educational  lectures  by  citizens  who  kindly  come  in  for  that 
purpose.  A  lecture  is  delivered  as  often  as  every  fortnight  through- 
out the  year. 

At  present  Dr.  D.  R.  Ford,  of  the  College  here,  is  supplying 
a  course  in  physical  geography  and  natural  science. 

Sunday. 

This  evening  is  devoted  to  rest  and  readings  in  the  several 
rooms  of  the  men,  with  the  exception  that  those  more  advanced  in 
school  may  spend  an  hour  in  the  reading-room,  where  are  to  be 
found  newspapers  and  magazines. 

At  date  (December  31,  1878),  the  school  enrollment  is  300 
men.  The  maximum  attendance  is  298.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  year  is  96  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  are  under  the 
indefinite  sentence  and  mark  'system,  while  50  are  under  definite 
sentence,  but  still  under  the  mark  system,  whose  force  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  definite  sentence. 
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The  comparative  school  progress  of  the  two  classes  of  inmates 
is  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four  in  favor  of  the  indefinites.  The 
progress  of  the  whole  school  averages,  for  the  year,   98  per  ceut. 

There  are  five  divisions,  as  follows  (and  numerous  small  classes 
in  each  division)  :  Twenty  men  in  first  reader  and  rudimentary 
arithmetic,  45  in  second  reader  and  rudimentary  arithmetic,  96 
men  in  third  reader  and  rudimentary  arithmetic,  71  in  fourth 
reader  and  higher  arithmetic,  69  in  fifth  reader  and  higher  arith- 
metic. 

The  writing  school  is  composed  of  men  who  cannot  write  legi- 
bly, numbering  13V  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per 
ceut.  The  Spenceriau  system  is  used,  and  the  teachers  arc  several 
of  the  better  educated  inmates. 

The  teachers  for  the  general  school  number  31 — namely,  three 
officers  and  28  inmates.  The  normal  class  is  composed  of  the 
prisoner  teachers  with  two  others,  numbering  30  in  all,  taught  by 
the  three  officer  teachers  on  one  evening  of  each  week.  This  class, 
aside  from  the  art  of  teaching,  pursues  the  studies  of  elocution, 
composition,  orthography,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  examinations  of  the  class  show  an  average  progress  of  98 
per  cent. 

The  oral  instruction  of  the  lecture  course,  so  called,  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  means  for  awakening  an  ambition  to  be  and  to 
know.  The  lectures  are  delivered  on  Saturday  evenings  in  winter, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  summer,  in  the  very  cheerful  apart- 
ment provided  for  such  purposes.  All  the  inmates  are  present, 
cleau  clothed  and  comfortable. 

The  lectures  themselves  are  also  cheery,  often  illumined  with  an 
amusing  anecdote  or  witticism,  and  are  givatiy  enjoyed  by  the  men. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  Sabbath,  couducted  by  Rev. 
L.  C.  Queal,  D.  D.,  of  Elmira,  whose  views  of  the  religious  state 
of  the  inmates  is  indicated  by  the  following  communication  : 

•  "The  religious  services  one  year  ago,  though  attended  by  the 
prisoners,  seemed  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  part  of  an  unwelcome 
discipline.  Less  and  less  of  constraint  is  manifest  and  more  of  in- 
terest in  the  regularly  maintained  chap*el  services. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  some  who  had  been  without  religious  training,  and  all 
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demoralized  by  evil  associations,  have  despised  government  and 
silenced  conscience,  and  thought  and  acted  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  their  present  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  participate,  with 
interest  in  the  religious  services.  From  time  to  time,  individuals 
among  them  have  confessed  their  sins  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and 
have  continued  a  careful  and  prayerful  life. 

4 'The  reverent  attention  to  truth,  the  readiness  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  received,  the  illumination  of  countenance,  and  the 
manifestation  of  emotion,  convey  the  impression  of  a  healthful  and 
improving  religious  state  among  them. 

"To  these  men  the  gospel  comes  with  the  authority  of  II im 
who  said,  'I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repen- 
tance,' and  if  a  contrast  be  made  between  these  and  those  who  have 
not  fallen  into  like  condemnation,  which  shall  include  what  men 
have  done  and  what  in  the  estimation  of  others  they  have  become, 
the  young  men  will  show  an  improvement  under  gospel  influences 
which  commends  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  as  well  in- 
tended and  well  managed  to  attain  the  beneficent  aim  of  a 
Christian  State. 

(Signed)  "L.   C.  QUEAL, 

"Acting    Chaplain." 

The  Roman  Catholic  services  are  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J. 
J.  Bloomer,  of  Elmira,  whose  report  is  also  subjoined  and  is  as 
follows  : 

"I  held  Divine  Service  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month, 
communicating  to  those  who  on  the  previous  Saturday  had  pre- 
pared themselves,  and  preaching  on  whatever  subject  the  gospel  of 
the  Sunday  suggested.  I  have  visited  the  Reformatory  ou  the 
second  and  fourth  Monday  evenings  of  each  month,  giving  cate- 
chetical instructions,  and  moralizing  whenever  the  lesson  under 
consideration  gave  an  opportunity.  From  the  above  limited  ser- 
vice I  have  perhaps  effected  as  much  good  as  could  be  reasonablv 
expected.  A  fair  portion  of  the  men  have  received  the  sacraments, 
which  is  the  practical  result  of  the  religious  influence  and  a  guar- 
anty that  the  practical  observance  of  religious  precepts  is  congenial 
to  them.     I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  ever-strengthening  grace 
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of  God  in  the  sacraments  has  fanned  the  smouldering  spark  of 
faith  into  a  bright  flame  of  religious  fervor,  piety,  and  devotion, 
and  as  the  darkness  of  the  understanding  gives  way  to  light  of 
faith,  so  have  ignorance,  doubt,  and  sullenness  disappeared  at  the 
approach  of   Christian  perfection  looking  to  a  supernatural  end. 

"I  have  noticed  that  men  who  receive  religious  instruction  in 
early  life  are  more  easily  influenced  to  good  than  are  those  whose 
early  training  was  either  neglected  or  imperfectly  imparted. 

"I  offer  a  suggestion  :  Since  divine  service  held  but  once  in 
the  mouth  does  good  to  few  and  fails  to  n?ach  the  nriny,  effectually 
(those  who  were  never  instructed  are  the  majority),  would  it  not 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  diviue  service  every  Sunday  ?  The 
many  then  would  have  a  remedy,  almost  a  specific  ;  it  would  pro- 
duce a  familiarity  with  truth  bearing  on  their  supernatural  end. 
Hence  a  desire  to  reach  the  end,  which  necessitates  the  practice  of 
virtue,  accomplishing  the  intent  and  purpose  for  which  a  chaplain 
is  employed.  Where  it  is  acknowledged  that  religion  is  influential 
for  good,  why  not  use  it,  especially  where  all  good  influence  is 
needed  ?  Why  halve  and  quarter  it  to  the  meu  when  its  whole- 
some integrity  will  effect  twice  and  four  times  more  good  ? 

''Request.  The  practice  of  compelling  men  of  different  faith 
to  attend  divine  worship  they  have  no  belief  iu  is  productive  of  no 
good  ;  it  is  an  infringement  upon  a  natural-bom  right  that  should 
be  held  sacred,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  creature.  I 
therefore  ask  the  privilege  for  Catholic  prisoners  that  they  be  ex- 
empt from  attending  Protestant  worship,  and  rive  n-rttti. 

"In  conclusion,  I  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  courtesy 
and  the  care  exercised  to  make  my  visits  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
"Yours,  respectfully, 
(Signed)  "Rev.  J.  J.   BLOOMER." 

Note.    Father  Bloomer  s  su^estion  and  request  shall  have  due  eonsideration,  and 
scruples  of  conscience  are  already  respected. 

The  men  who  come  to  the  Reformatory  are  0(>  per  cent,  of  them 
practically  homeless  ;  .">.>  per  cent  of  them  without  steady  occupation 
or  habits  of  industry,  are  mostly  first  offenders  in  felony.  They 
are  youthful  in  years,  and  in  that  formative  condition  of  mind 
when  it  is  possible  to  reform  their  views  of  policy  as  to  honesty  or 
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dishonesty  ;  to  strengthen  their  fitful  and  often  delusive  purposes 
of  reform  ;  to  develop  new  powers  of  self-control  for  continuance  : 
to  cultivate  better  abilities  for  legitimate  business  pursuits,  and 
through  the  parole  feature  of  the  law  of  1877,  to  provide  for  them 
on  their  release  a  better  environment. 

While  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  these 
men  from  that  of  good  citizens,  it  consists  more  in  the  method  of 
self-gratification  than  in  the  desires  they  have.  The  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  leads  one  to  explore  a  continent  turns  others  into  tramps. 
The  natural  wants  that  move  right-minded  men  to  honest  dealing 
and  patient  endeavor  move  these  to  fraud  and  violence.  They  are, 
as  a  crazed  craft,  without  reasonable  guidance,  infringing  the 
rights  of  others,  and  colliding  with  constituted  authority.  It 
would  seem  then  that  no  good  reformation  can  be  wrought  by 
smothering  right  desires  and  shutting  off  the  possibility  of  trying 
true  methods,  but  rather  in  utilizing  the  rational  natural  impulses 
to  stimulate  right  effort. 

The  strong  desire  to  be  released  from  imprisonment  is  the  pre- 
vailing impulse  with  prisoners.  This  the  mark  system  seizes  upon, 
and  joins  to  a  reasonable  expectation  of  attaining  it  through  such 
true  and  manly  demeanor  ;  such  voluntary,  faithful  sustained  labor, 
and  such  studious  habits,  and  progress  in  education,  that  hope 
well  based  comes  in  to  help.  Therefor,  whatever  of  improved 
conduct  and  better  exertion  is  gained  by  this  system  comes  by  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  natural  motives  and  legitimate  methods. 
The  habitual  presence  and  pursuit  of  such  motives  and  methods 
must  contribute  to  the  formation  of  improved  habits,  and  so, 
somewhat  to  reformation.     The  method  is  a  natural  one. 

LOUIS  I).  PILSBURY. 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 

Wm.   C.   WEV. 

R.   KING. 

ARIEL  S.   THURSTON. 
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To  the  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  inspection 
the  following  report  of  the  medical  department  of  this  institution 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

During  the  year  sickness  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  previous  years ;  this,  however,  was  not  unexpected,  when 
the  varied  and  malignant  character  of  the  epidemics  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  increased  number  of  in- 
mates, are  taken  into  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
amount  of  sickness,  but  one  resulted  fatally,  a  young  man  who, 
when  he  entered  the  prison,  was  in  very  poor  health ;  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  syphilis,  and  had  several  chronic  ulcers. 
On  December  2d  he  was  attacked  with  phlegmousus  erysipelas  of 
face  and  head,  with  delirium  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

Early  in  July  several  men  came  down  with  fever  in  a  few 
days  ;  three  of  them  proved  typhoid  fever  of  a  grave  type.  The 
water  which  they  drank  was  suspected  as  the  cause,  and  patent 
filters  were  put  in  the  shops  and  halls,  so  that  none  but  filtered 
water  was  used  for  drinking,  and  no  more  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
occurred.  All  other  cases  of  fever  assumed  a  remittent  form,  and 
terminated  within  three  weeks. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  cases 
treated  : 

Typhoid  fever 3 

Remittent  fever 5 

Intermittent  fever 6 

Erysipelas  of  face  and  head S 

Inflamation  of  bowels 1 

Cholera  morbus. 4 
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Diarrhoea 34 

Dysentery 1 

Hemorrhage  lungs 1 

Rheumatism „ 10 

Ophthalmia fi 

Hoematocele. 5 

Orchitis 3 

Epileptic  convulsions 3 

Scrofulous  enlargement  glands  of  neck 7 

Primary  syphilis. . 6 

Secondary  syphilis 18 

Syphilitic  ulcers 15 

Gonorrhoea 8 

Gleet 1 

Abcess. 2 

Burn,  face  and  hands,  by  gas 1 

Burn,  hand,  by  steam 2 

Amputation  forearm,  injury,  planer 1 

Amputation  fingers,  injury,  planer 2 

Amputation  thumb.  Injury,  saw I 

Scalp  wounds 3 

Sprained  ankle 2 

To  the  Superintendent  and  all  officers  of  the  prison  my  thanks 

are  due  for  uniform  courtesy,  and  my  congratulations  upon  the 

order,  discipline,  and    good    health  prevailing  in  the  institution 

over  which  you  preside. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.   W.  BROWN,  M.  1)., 

Phyaicitni. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Ko-28. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  16,  1880. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  STATE  REFORMATORY  AT 

ELMIRA. 
To  t/te  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  managers  of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  a5  required  by  law, 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

The  annual  report  submitted  by  us  for  the  year  1878  never  having  been 
printed,  the  managers  deem  it  necessary  in  this  report  to  repeat  some 
things  in  relation  to  the  institution,  contained  in  their  former  report. 

First,  as  to  the 

Financial  situation. 
The    total   expense   for  maintenance    for  the    past  year 

has  been £56,762.51 

As  follows  : 

Provisions ?,7>03o-I5 

General  expenses 5,648.49 

Clothing  and  bedding 10,026.86 

Fuel    and    light 7,111.06 

Transportation    of  prisoners  (indefinites).        2,602.47 

Discharged  prisoners'  account 7°5-72 

Salaries 10,675.45 

School  books 386  39 

Library    books ....  454. 09 

Kitchen 936.74 

Telegraph  account 342.88 

Reservoir  repairs 794.26 

Repairs    and  alterations 47-95 

Carried  forward 56*762.51 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  28.] 
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Brought   forward $5^762.51 

Earnings  derived  from  brush  business.    .  $34,789.31 
"             "           "     foundry    .    .     .    .  212.85 

"  '•  "     tailor  shop    .    .    .  475-43 


*3S»477S9 


Cost  to   the  State  over  and   above   the  earnings  of  the 

inmates $21,284.92 

This  sum  more  than  realizes  the  intimation  heretofore  made,  that,  for 
the  year,  $25,000  over  and  above  the  earnings  would  be  all  that  would 
be  required  from  the  State. 

Note.—  The  above  item  $5,648.49  under  the  head  of  general  expenses 
is  made  up  as  follows,  viz  : 

Brushes,  brooms,  soap,  starch,  etc $709,96 

Wash-basins,  cups,  combs,  etc 392.80 

Special  educational  instruction 293.50 

Services  of  errand-man  and  one  guard 630.00 

Medicines,  druggists'  stores,  etc 448.76 

Electric  bells,  batteries,  and  caring  for  same io5-73 

Hauling  ice,  etc 76.97 

For  wagons,  harness,  shoeing,  feed  and  repairs 1,017.47 

For  stamped  envelopes  and  postage 362.10 

For  transportation  of  prisoners  (other  than  indefinites)    .  519 .20 

For  advertising,  blanks,  blank  books,  etc  .    ,    .    .    .   .    .  562.48 

For  manager's  traveling  expenses 183.00 

For  sundry  small  items,  viz  :  express  charges,  freight  items, 

etc       346.52 

$5,648.49 

About  two-thirds  of  the  available  men  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes,  and  in  that  department,  goods,  to  the  value  of  $82,776, 
have  been  manufactured  during  the  past  year. 

The  manufacture  of  hollow- ware  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  thus  no  great 
amount  of  earnings  has  been  derived  therefrom. 

The  solvency  of  the  Reformatory  finauces  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing memoranda  statement : 

There  is  of  cash  remaining   with  the  managers  .    ....  $5,508.07 

"      "  "  "     "      State         treasurer, 

subject  to  draft 10,000.00 

There   is  of  salable   property   in  manufacturing  depart- 
ments    87,678.05 

$103,186.33 
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Against  this  there  is  only  the  balance  of  indebtedness 
against  the  Reformatory,  for  manufacturing  materials, 
etc,   etc $35>865-2° 

Building  Department. 
Since  our  last  published  report,  the  north  wing  of   the   Reformatory 
has  been  completed,  and    the   following  additional  buildings  erected  : 

I.  One  brick  building  for  a  foundry  and  moulding  room  ;  length, 
245  feet  ;  breadth,  75  feet  ;  height,  14  feet.  This  building  has  a  truss 
roof  without  interior  supports,  and  is  covered  with  slate  ;  it  is  admitted 
to  be  a  most  substantial  and  complete  building  for  the  purposes  intend- 
ed. 

II.  A  finishing  shop  a  id  storehouse  of  brick  ;  length,  245  feet ; 
breadth,  35  feet  ;  height,  two  stories.  This  building  is  covered  with 
slate,  and  contains  furnaces  for  enamelling  hollow-ware  ;  and  from  the 
building  rises  a  chimney-stack  80  feet  high.  Thj  grinding  apparatus  for 
finishing  hollow- ware,  for  the  preparation  of  enamel,  is  contained  in  the 
lower  part,  the  machinery  being  propelled  by  power  from  the  brush  fac- 
tory,  while  the  upper  story  is  used  for  s'orage. 

III.  A  brush  finishing  shop  of  wood,  length,  200  feet,  breadth,  30 
feet,  one  story  in  height. 

IV.  Two   out-buildings   of  wood,  for  storing  lumber  and   materials. 

V.  A  blacksmith  shop,  of  brick,  one  story  in  height. 

Besides  the  above  a  new  and  capacious  oven  has  been  built ;  a  new  chimney 
has  been  erected  for  the  gas-works,  and  the  works  which  are  in  the  prison 
yard,  have  been  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall.  Furniture  has  been  provided 
for  the  cells  in  the  north  wing  ;  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  and  washing 
apparatus  have  been  put  up  in  the  laundry  ;  much  grading  has  been  done 
about  the  buUdings,  and  soil  covering  brought  on  ;  various  lateral  sewers 
have  had  to  be  constructed,  and  old  sewers  that  were  found  insufficient 
have  been  reconstructed  and  deepened. 
The  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  these  improvements  has  been  $31,457.76 
as  follows  : 

Carpenter   work  . $11,557.89 

Iron  work 3*366.07 

Mason   work 7,768.68 

Steam,  gas,  and  water  apparatus 1,631.60 

Painting  and  glazing 1,017.89 

Roads,  walks  and  grading 2,434.33 

Inclosure 11.50 

Tools 196.62 

Furnishing 1,164.13 

Overseers •••...  1*558.72 

Machines  and  belting  . 736.08 

Small  items  of  engine  supplies.    ....  14-25 

$3I»457-76 
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Number  of  Inmates >  their  citcumstanccs,  present  condition,  etc. 
Number  of  men  in  confinement  at  date  of  last  report.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1878 254 

Received     from   courts    since 239 

Transferred  from  State  prisons  .    .        •    • 26 

Escaped  convicts  returned •    •    .    .    .       1 

266 

Whole  number  in  confinement  during  the   year 520 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  definite  sentence 34 

Discharged    absolutely   after  expiration  of  parole  ...  3 

Discharged   absolutely  without  parole 2 

Retransferred  to  State  prison 1 

Removed  by  death 3 

Escaped  . 2 

Now  in  custody 475 

520 

Of  the  475  under  sentence,  25  have  been  released  and  are  on  parole 
reporting  monthly  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  450  are  still  with- 
in the  prison. 

Those  retained  in  prison  are  in  three  grades.  All  in  the  Reformatory 
are  felons  such  as  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
State  prisons.  In  one  sense  their  term  of  imprisonment  is  definite,  that 
is,  a  prisoner  ca  not  be  restrained  ot  his  liberty  beyond  the  maximum 
term  prescribed  by  law  for  a  given  offense.  The  managers  have  the 
power,  however,  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  term  of  imprisonment, 
but  subject  to  the  above  limitation.  All  who  are  sentenced  must  remain 
at  least   one  year.     This  is  a  rule  adopted  by  the  managers. 

Upon  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  from  any  court  to  the  Reformatory, 
the  clerk  of  such  court  is  required  to  notify  the  superintendent,  who  at 
once  dispatches  a  messenger  to  bring  him  in.  No  mileage  or  other  ex- 
pense is  incident  to  the  service,  save  ordinary  traveling  expenses  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

Upon  being  received  the  convict  undergoes  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination  ;  his  name,  age,  parentage,  birthplace,  educational  advanta- 
ges, occupation,  habits,  mental  proclivities  and  antecedents,  are  all  in- 
quired into  and  the  result  entered  in  a  register  for  future  reference,  and 
additions  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  man  developes,  thus  1o  enable 
the  manages  and  superintendent  to  know  how  to  adapt  their  course  of 
treatment  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

The  prisoner  is  first  received  into  the  middle,  or  second  grade;  by  good 
conduct  he  may  rise  ;  by  misconduct  he  may  be  degraded. 

No  inmate  can  talk,  or  think  even  of  being  released  until  by  a   perfect 
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record  in  three  particulars  he  is  entitled  to  be  placed  in   the    first  grade. 
These  three  particulars  are  : 

First — Perfection  in  his  studies. 

Second — Perfection  in  his  tasks. 

Third — Perfection  in  his  conduct  and  deportment. 

*  • 

His  standing  is  determined  by  a  system  of  marks,  and  an  account  is 
opened  with  every  man,  and  every  man  is  furnished  with  a  pass-be o^ 
containing  a  transcript  of  his  conduct,  to  which  he  can  refer,  and  at  all 
times  know  his  true  standing,  as  a  depositor  refers  to  his  bank-book.  If 
the  man  thinks  his  account  unjust  he  may  apply  to  the  superintendent 
to  have  it  corrected,  or  appeal  to  the  managers,  or  he  may  have  a  trial  by 
a  jury  of  his  peers. 

Six  month's  perfect  conduct  in  the  second  grade  without  loss  of  credit 
marks  entitles  one  to  go  up  higher,  and  now,  having  become  a  first  grade 
man,  he  has,  comparatively  speaking,  no  association  with  those  in 
the  grade  below  him  ;  he  is  placed  in  a  larger  cell  ; 
he  has  better  sleeping  accommodations;  he  has  a  suit  of  clothes,  or 
uniform,  not  a  prison  suit.  He  is  not  required  to  take  the  lock  step,  but 
marches  to  and  from  his  work  as  a  trained  soldier  ;  a  few  relishes  and 
delicacies  are  added  to  his  table;  his  quarters  are  entirely  away  from 
those  in  the  lower  grades;  and  it  is  now,  however  degraded  a  man  has 
been,  that  he  begins,  in  some  measure,  to  regain  his  lost  self  respect, 
and  to  see  a  road  open  before  him  to  an  honorable  place  in  society.  It 
is' astonishing  how  willing,  nay,  how  anxious  he  becomes,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  every  circumstance  touching  the  commission  ot  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted;  not  only  that  but  to  yield  up  a  full  history  of 
the  downward  career  which,  at  last,  landed  him  in  a  prison.  With  the 
superintendent  and  managers,  upon  whom  he  begins  to  look  as  friends, 
interested  in  his  welfare,  he  is  willing  to  consult  as  to  what  he  had  best 
do  when  he  is  set  at  liberty. 

After  six  months,  with  a  perfect  record  in  the  upper  grade,  the  liber- 
ation of  the  convict  becomes  a  proper  subject  for  the  managers  to  con- 
sider ;  but  whenever  a  convict  is  released,  it  is  upon  parole,  and  this  is 
the  form  of  the  paper  he  receives: 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Parole. 

Name.  Crime. 

Age.  Date  of  sentence. 

Height.  Date,  when  admitted. 

Weight.  Date  of  parole. 

Complexion.  County. 

Eyes.  Court. 

Marks.  Occupation. 

Residence. 
The  managers,  having  confidence  in  your  purpose  to  become  a  good 
citizen,  and  desiring  to  test  your  strength   of  character,  and  ability  to 
fulfil  your   purpose,   do   now,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
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them  by  law,  grant  and  order  this  parole,  under  the  following  rules  and 
regulations : 

I.  You  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of  employment  provided 
for  you,  viz:  and   there   remain,   if  practicable,  for  at  least 

from  this  date. 

II.  You  shall,  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  the  period  of 
forward  by  mail,  to  the  general  superintendent,  a  report  of  yourself, 
certified  to  by  your  employer,  or  Mr.  ,  the  agent  of  the  mana- 
gers ;  which  report  shall  state  whether  you  have  been  constantly  under 
pay  during  the  month,  and  if  not,  why  not ;  and  how  much  money  you 
have  earned,  and  how  much  you  have  expended  or  saved,  together  with, 
a  general  and  full  statement  of  yourself  and  surroundings. 

III.  Incase  you  find  it  desirable  to  change  your  employer,  or  resi- 
dence, you  shall  first  get  consent  of  the  managers  through  the  general 
superintendent. 

IV.  You  shall  in  all  respects  conduct  yourself  with  honesty,  sobriety 
and  decency. 

V.  The  government  of  the  Reformatory  has  a  lively  and  friendly  in- 
terest in  you,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society. 

You  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the  general  superintendent 
in  case  you  lose  your  situation  or  become  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of 
sickness. 

During  the  period  of  this  parole  you  may  rely  upon  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  managers  and  superintendent,  and  may  find  the  Reforma- 
tory a  desirable  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

>      Managers. 

By  the  Managers  : 

General  Superintendent. 

Dated  ,  188  . 

If  a  person  has  been  convicted  of  a  high  crime,  or  if  from  habits  of  in- 
temperance there  is  a  probability  that  he  may  relapse  into  dissipation  and 
vice,  the  managers  will  arithold  a  parole  until  time  shall  give  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  reform  is  thorough. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  treatment  ;  of  course  a  certain  per- 
centage, after  every  effort,  will  be  irretrievably  lost,  but  the  percentage 
of  those  saved  will,  we  believe,  ht  the  larger. 

Results  thus  fat. 

Thirty-one  of  those  sentenced  under  the  law  of  1877  have  been  rehpsed. 
Three  of  these  have  been  paroled  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  have 
now  been  absolutely  released.  Three  others  have  been  released  without 
previous  parole.  One  of  the  latter  three  has  been  taken  home  by  his 
father  to  Connecticut,  the  other  two  have  returned  to  their  former  homes, 
and  have  been  heard  from  as  industrious  and  respectable.  The  three  who 
were   paroled   at    the   date  of  lait  report  were  absolutely  discharged  in 
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February  last,  having  corresponded  monthly  with  the  superintendent, 
and  .maintained  their  good  standing  in  society.  Of  the  remaining  twen- 
ty- Hvef  one  has  been  reincarcerated  for  violating  the  conditions  of  his 
parole.  One  has  left  the  State,  and  is  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  One 
other  has  violated  his  parole  and  will  soon  be  brought  back.  The  re- 
maining twenty- two  are  in  good  situations,  and  are  doing  well,  and  ' 
manifest  a  pride  in  keeping  the  superintendent  advised  of  the  fact. 

Educational. 

The  school  and  educational  system  is  now  placed  on  an  excellent  ba- 
sis, and  because  the  date  when  an  inmale  may  secure  his  release  is  some- 
what governed  by  his  rate  of  progress  in  school,  very  earnest  effort  on 
his  part  is  readily  secured.  All  the  inmates  attend  school  for  recitations 
on  three  evenings  of  each  week.  They  are  now  divided  into  six  large 
classes  under  charge,  severally,  of  experienced  teachers,  some  of  whom 
are  at  the  head  of  union  schools' in  the  city  ;  and  the  whole  educational 
work  is  under  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Ford  of  the  Elmira  college. 

The  course  of  education  covers  two  years,  and  is  intended  to  be  very 
practicable  so  as  to  reasonably  qualify  the  inmates  for  such  occupation 
and  social  life  as  they  are  likely  to  follow. 

It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  all  inmates  rauU  remain  two  years 
to  finish  the  course  of  study,  for  many  enter  somewhat  advanced, 
while  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  performance  for  any  inmate  to  go 
entirely  through  in  less  time  than  that. 

The  plan  of  education  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following 
memoranda : 

Course  of   Education    for  the  State  Reformatory    at  Elmira. 

(Two  Years.) 
First  Year  Studies. 

First  Term.  (Sept.  to  Nov.)*  (Illiterates.)  Reading,  spelling,  num- 
bers. 

Second  Term.  (Nov.  to  Jan.)  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic (as  far  as  multiplication). 

Thifd  Term.  (Jan.  to  March.)  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic (to  common  fractions). 

Fourth  Term.  (March  to  June.)  Reading,  spelling,  civil  and  physi- 
cal geography,  arithmetic  (through  common  and  decimal  fractions). 

Fifth  lerm.  (June  to  Sept.)  All  massed  in  one  class  for  lessons  in 
arithmetic  (reviews  of  weights,  measures  and  tables),  geographical 
reviews,  penmanship. 

Second  Year  Studies. 

First  Term.  History  of  the  United  States,  Bookkeeping  (Nichol's 
Manual).' 

Second  Term.  Arithmetic  completed,  English  grammar,  and  com- 
position. 

Third  Term.     Elemsits    of  civil     Gavernm^nt,    lessons    in    health 
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hygiene  and  sanitary  law. 

Foutth  Term.  Elementary  facts  in  mechanics,  electricity  and  chem- 
istry ;  elements  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy. 

Fifth  Term.  General  lessons  in  useful  science  pursued  by  all  in  one 
great  class.  Written  examinations  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  of 
each   month. 

The  Religious  Instruction 
•  Is  chiefly   confined    to  the  Sabbath-day    (the  hours   of  secular   days 
and   evenings   being  occupied   with   industrial    and   intellectual  train- 
ing) ;  and  is  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  faith. 

The  Catholic  services,  consisting  of  two  Catechetical  lectures  dur- 
ing the  month  and  a  monthly  confessional  and  mass,  are  in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bloomer,  who  assures  us  his  ministrations  are  not  want- 
ing in  good  fruit. 

The  Protestant  Sunday  services  during  the  past  year  have  been 
under  charge  of  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Queal,  D.  D.,  of  Elmira.  He  says  the 
manifest  interest  of  the  men  in  the  services  is  evidence  of  their  pleas- 
ure in  them;  and  that  their  participation  in  the  singing,  and  their 
reverence  when  scripture  is  read,  and  prayer  offered,  shows  that  they 
have  susceptible  religious  natures.  Dr.  Queal  thinks  if  more  time 
could  be  given  to  religious  meditation  still  better  results  might  be 
expected. 

Report  of  the  Physician. 

The  Physician's  report,   following,   contains  all    needed    information 
as  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  etc. 
To  the  Managtts  of  the  New  lorh  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  : 

Gentlemen— It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  has  continued  so  uniformly 
good;  this,  in  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
youth  of  the  majority  of  those  committed  to  your  care;  the  excellent 
sanitary  condition  of  the  prison,  and  the  system  of  ventilation,  whereby 
each  cell  has  an  air  shaft  communicating  with  the  roof. 

In  an  institution  of  this  kind,  where  inmates  gathered  from  every 
walk  in  life  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  intemperance  and  the 
vicious  practices  common  alike  to  city  and  country,  constitutional 
diseases,  whose  seeds  are  sown  in  debauchery,  or  transmitted  by  hered- 
ity are  most  frequently  encountered.  It  is  the  chronic  troubles,  as 
phthisis,  acquired,  or  hereditary,  and  the  various  syphilitic  affliction* , 
which  largely  act  as  predisponents  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
seasons. 

In  January  last,  upon,  assuming  the  medical  service,  I  found  in  the 
hospital  two  patients  convalescing  from  attacks  of  idiopathic'  erysip- 
elas. Within  less  than  a  month  four  men  working  in  the  same  shop 
were  seized  with  the  disease.  The  cause  of  this  threatened  epidemic 
was  sought   for   and    found    m  an  infected  shaving  apparatus  which  had 
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been  used  upon    a  former  patient.     The  brush,  cup,  soap  and  strap  were 
destroyed,   and   the  razor  passed  through   the  flames  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  g 
where  upon   the  disease   disappeared.     In    two  instances  relapses  were 
experienced;  the  result  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  patients. 

The  Reformatory  has  not  been  exempt  from  diphtheria,  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  city  of  £lmira  for  two  years  past ; 
since  the  first  of  January  eighteen  cases  of  a  mild  type  have  occured. 
The  prompt  removal  of  the  patient  to  isolated  quarters,  a  strict  quaran- 
tine, and  the  steaming  of  bedding  and  clothes  has  prevented  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred :  one  from  acute  general  peritonitis;  the 
other,  a  lad  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  succumbed  to  an  acute 
attack  of  pleuritis 

As  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  institution  have  been  enlarged 
and  extended,  and  machinery  more  largely  employed,  the  number  of 
minor  accidents,  generally  the  result  of  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
duty,  has  proportionally  increased.  On  May  15  a  boy  fractured  the 
humerus  of  the  right  arm.  On  August  8,  I  amputated  three  fingers,  and, 
again   on    the   15th,  one.     The  above  are   the  only  casualties  of  note. 

Within  the  past  nine  months  theie  has  been  one  case  of  fever,  and  that 
remittent  in  character. 

The  water  famine  of  last  summer  while  it  has  been  productive  of  in- 
convenience, and  interfered  with  the  regular  weekly  bathing  ot  the  men, 
has  not  materially  affected  the  general  health  of  the  ptison. 

All  new  comers  have  been  vaccinated  according  to  their  needs  and 
necessities. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit, 

H.  D.  WEY,  M,  D. 

Elmira,  September  30,  1879. 

Water,  sewerage,  requirements,  etc. 

The  Chemung  canal,  into  which  the  Reformatory  sewer  found  an  outlet 
having  been  abandoned  and  the  water  drawn  off,  the  sewer  has  become  a 
nuisance,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  State  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

The  most  practicable  one  appears  to  be  to  carry  the  present  sewer 
along  the  bed  of  the  canal,  until  it  unites  with  one  constructed  by 
the  city  and  which  discharges  into  the  Chemung  river.  This  it  is  estim- 
ated will  cost  $6,000. 

Another  intolerable  grievance,  under  which  the  institution  is  now 
laboring,  is  the  failure  of  the  water  supply. 

One   of  the  first   things  done  by  the  commissioners  in  1872,  was  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir,  by  erecting  an   embankment  across  a  ravine 
some  distance  from  the  Reformatory,  and  laying  therefrom  a  pipe,  under 
the  impression  that  the  surface  water  therein  collected,  and  some  small 
springs,  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply. 

The  water  in  this  so-called   reservoir  having   become  so  foul  it  could 
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not  be  used,  it  was  drawn  off  and  the  reservoir,  at   considerable  expense, 
cleaned  out,  and  it  has  not  filled  again. 

A  resort  has  been  had  to  driven  wells,  and  the  use  of  a  steam  engine  to 
pump  the  water  into  the  buildings,  as  well,  also,  as  the  employment  of 
several  teams  constantly  in  drawing  water,  all  of  which  entails  great  ex- 
pense to  the  institution,  and  after  all  would  be  of  little  service  in  case  of 
fire. 

Many  plans  have  been  thought  of  to  supply  this  serious  want  of  water ; 
the  puichase  of  water  from  the  Elmira  Water  Company;  the  sinking  of 
an  Artesian  well,  and  the  forcing  of  water  from  Lake  Eldridge,  half  a 
mile  distant,  or  from  the  Chemung  river,  are  among  those  plans.  An- 
other method  to  furnish  a  supply  on  the  failure  of  the  reservoir  is  the 
sinking  of  a  well  of  large  dimensions  and  which  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  when  finished  will  need  a  pumping  apparatus  and  suitable 
house  covering. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  and  disposal  of  sewerage,  the  managers  ask 
the  legislature  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

For  the  purchase  ot  additional  manufacturing  materials  (as  was  indi- 
cated in  last  year's  report,  as  likely  to  be  required),  to  employ  the  in- 
creased number  of  inmates,  there  will  be  required  this  year  $25,000, 
making  with  the  water  and  sewerage  matter  an  aggregate  of  $35,000. 

With  this  amount  for  the  purposes  specified,  the  managers  will  under- 
take to  conduct  the  Reformatory  for  the  coming  year  without  any  aid 
from  the  State  for  current  maintenance. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  D.  PILSBURV, 
SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
ARIEL  S.  THURSTON, 
WM.  C.  WEY, 
R.  KING, 

Managets. 

\ Assem.  Doc.  No.  28.]  2 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  81. 


IN    SENATE, 

January  18,  1881. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  STATE  REFORMATORY  AT  ELMIRA  TO  THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Elmika,  January  13,  1881. 
To  the  Hon.  George  G.  Hoskrxs, 

President  of  the  Senate : 
Sib  —  We  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Managers 

of  the  State  Reformatory. 

With  respect, 

ARIEL  S.  THURSTON, 
WILLIAM  0.  WEY, 
JOHN  I.  NICKS, 
DAVID  DECKER. 

[Sen.  Doe.  No.  21.]  1 
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REPORT. 


Finances. 

While  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Reformatory  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  management  and  no  proper  expense  promotive 
thereof  has  been  spared,  every  effort  to  secure  satisfactory  finan- 
cial results  has  been  made. 

If  the  most  sanguine  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized, 
still  the  showing  is  deemed  altogether  satisfactory.  Whether  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it 
must  always  be  a  satisfactory  showing  when,  with  due  economy  of 
expenditure,  and  good  business  management  of  the  industries,  re- 
straint upon  crime  is  really  wrought,  and  reformations  are  realized. 

The  cost  for  maintenance  for  the  year  is,  over  earnings,  very 
nearly  the  same  as  for  1879.    It  is  exactly  $21,681.22. 

The  amount  expended  for  construction  is  only  $6,541.70,  as 
against  $31,338.57  ior  the  year  previous. 

The  gross  expenditure  for  maintenance  is  $8  ±,338.57,  against 
$56,762.51  in  1879.  The  increase  is  attributable  to  an  average  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  136  inmates,  to  the  fact  that  the  force  of 
officers  last  year  charged  to  construction,  are  this  year  charged  to 
maintenance,  to  the  increased  cost  of  provisions,  especially  flour  and 
meats,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  school  more  fully  manned. 

Among  the  items  of  expense  for  maintenance  is  $2,610.49  for 
transportation  of  inmates  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  Re- 
formatory, which  is  done  by  an  officer  of  the  Reformatory  at  the 
actual  cost  of  traveling  alone,  thus  effecting  a  saving  over  the  cost 
of  fees,  as  under  the  old  system  of  $5,883.50. 

The  earnings  have  greatly  increased,  reachiug  this  year  $62,657.35. 
The  earnings  of  the  previous  year  being  only  $35,477.59. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  one  of  the  industries  was  unde- 
veloped, and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  true  maximum  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  gross  cost  of  maintenance  will  soon  be 
greatly  increased,  while  the  earnings  will  naturally  increase,  until 
they  reach  a  sum  equal  to  any  necessary  outlay  for  maintenance. 
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Detailed  Statement. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  this  year  is  : 

Provisions £27,  886  69 

General  expenses 6,  686  82 

Clothing  and  bedding 12, 202  53 

Fuel  and  light 

Transportation  of  prisoners 

Discharged  prisoners'  account   

Salaries 

School  hooks  and  teaching 

Library  books 

Kitchen  account  (apparatus  and  soap) 

Telegraph  account 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Steam,  gas  and   water   (apparatus  and 

care) 

Furnishing 


The  total  earnings  from  the  manu- 
facturing interests  during  the  past  year 
are  viz : 

From  the  brush  business $46,  470  35 

From  the  hollow-ware  business 16,  187  00 


9, 

352  68 

2, 

610  49 

2, 

379  79 

15, 

594  40 

1, 

667  45 

344  94 

1, 

114  75 

210  31 

1, 

059  97 

1, 

681  41 

1, 

546  34 

$84,338  57 

62,  657  35 


Showing  for  deficit  as  before  stated $21,  681 


The  expenditures  for  completion,  or  construction,  stated  in  detail, 
are  viz. : 

For  mason-work  on  bathhouse  and  gas-works 

For  carpenter's  work  on  same  —  on  hose-tower  and  on 

labor  stalls 

Iron  work  on  labor  stalls,  grates  and  screens  for  same, 

and  for  outside  windows  as  well 

New  electrical  apparatus  and  work 

Iron  bedsteads,  chairs,  etc 

Steam,  gas  and  water  apparatus  —  new 

Roads,  walks  and  grading 

Reservoir  alterations,  to  increase  capacity,  etc 

Tools,  necessary  for  above  work 


$682  15 

,,  093  61 

573  93 

144  04 

933  89 

1292  44 

371  52 

388  04 

62  08 

Total  as  before  stated $6,  541  70 


There  is  not  likely  to  be  required  any  further  great  expenditure 
for  construction,  but  more  work-shops  are  now  needed,  and  in  addi- 
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tion  to  ordinary  repairs  annually  charged  to  maintenance  there 
will  be  required  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  expenditure  for 
enlargements  and  alterations,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  or 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  reformatory. 

"What  is  required  for  next  year  is  hereinafter  particularly  stated. 

The  employment  of  inmates  here  is  on  public  account  and  without 
the  intervention  of  contractors,  therefore  it  requires  capital. 

The  legislature  has  never  appropriated  any  money  for  capital ; 
that  is,  directly  for  that  purpose.  The  funds  obtained  have  been 
derived  from  the  appropriations  made  for  building  and  maintenance, 
amounting  at  date  to  $62,095.68  only.  Of  this  amount  there  is  in- 
vested in  the  necessary  movable  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  $22,018.92 ; 
leaving  an  active  capital  of  $40,07*5.76. 

With  only  such  a  6mall  amount  of  capital,  we  are  carrying  at  date 
a  stock  of  manufacturing  materials  of  $81,665.51,  and  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  of  goods  in  process,  $52,732.90.  Add  to  these 
amounts  the  present  line  of  business  credits,  $41,098.51,  and  we 
have  an  absorption  of  capital  aggregating  $197,515.84. 

Recapitulated,  it  stands  thus: 

Machinery  and  tools $22, 018  92 

Manufacturing  materials 81,  665  51 

Manufactured  goods 52,  732  90 

Line  of  business  credits 41,  098  51 

$197,  515  84 

If  this  sum  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  capital  above  stated 
($62,095.68),  it  shows  to  what  extent  we  have  been  obliged  to  obtain 
elsewhere  the  means  to  carry  on  the  business,  namely,  to  the  amount 
of  $135,420.16. 

The  sum  of  the  manufactured  products  for  the  past  year  is  $226,- 
153.68,  and  we  are  well  prepared  greatly  to  increase  the  production 
for  next  year.     The  sales  for  the  year  amount  to  $173,420.78. 

Detailed  Statement  of  Capital. 

The  amount  of  capital  in  use  for  manufacturing  inter- 
ests at  date  of  last  report,  viz.,  Sept.  30,  1879,  is  . . .   $55,  059  23 
Since  derived  —  diverted  from  appropriations 39,  795  72 

Total $94,  854  95 

Actually  withdrawn  as  shown  by  general 
manufacturing  account  and  completion 

account  balances $18, 164  19 

Liabilities  as  against  capital 14,  595  08 

32,  759  27 

Total  now  in  use  for  this  purpose $62,  095  68 
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Of  the  above  amount,  $22,018.92  is  in  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
leaving  for  actual  use,  as  before  stated,  only  $40,076.76.  For  the 
two  manufacturing  interests  here  there  is  needed  an  additional  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  some  provision  be 
made  by  the  legislature,  and  since  it  is  not  asked  as  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  be  permanently  invested,  as  in  buildings  or  public 
property,  that  cannot  be  converted  again,  nor  to  be  expended  for 
maintenance,  and  thus  consumed,  but  as  a  fund  to  be  kept  always 
complete  for  the  purpose  named  —  asked  as  a  loan  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  —  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion to  supply  it.  At  any  time  when  it  shall  be  desirable  to  close 
out  the  business,  or  when,  for  any  reason,  less  capital  is  required, 
the  whole,  or  any  part  possible  to  spare,  should,  and  will  be  covered 
into  the  treasury,  if  the  legislature  so  order. 

The  employment  of  the'inmates  by  the  "public  account  system  " 
(without  contractors)  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  reformatory  for  the  purposes  intended.  This,  not- 
withstanding there  may  be  good  arguments  in  favor  of  the  contract 
system  for  the  other  prisons.  The  law  of  1877,  enacting  the  in- 
definite, sentence  for  the  inmates  here,  necessitates  a  system  of 
grades,  and  a  mark  system  (such  as  is  already  established),  covering 
so  completely  the  conduct  of  the  inmate  in  the  matter  of  his  per- 
formance in  labor,  as  well  as  in  demeanor  and  educational  progress, 
that  uo  rival  monetary  interest  —  as  of  a  prison  contractor  —  can  be 
properly  connected  with  it  in  any  way.  The  "public  account  sys- 
tem" is  necessary  also  to  provide  the  means  for  the  experiment, 
and  for  the  very  comprehensive  reformative  work  contemplated. 
The  largest  income  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  under  the  contract 
system,  considering  the  limited  capacity  of  our  buildings,  must  so 
diminish  disbursements  as  to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  reforma- 
tory, while  the  larger  income  very  surely  to  be  derived  from  the 
present  plan  of  employing  the  inmates  will  justify,  and  therefore 
enable  the  larger  expenditure  required  for  greatest  benefits. 

The  income  from  labor  during  the  last  year  ($62,657.35)  is,  it  is 
true,  only  about  the  same  as  would  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  number  of  men  employed  at  the  current  contract  price,  as  in 
the  prisons,  but  as  has  been  before  stated,  one  industry  was  but 
partly  developed  during  a  portion  of  the  year  and  the  fullest  re- 
sults are  not  yet  reached.  There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  an  amount  of  profit,  over  and  above  a  con- 
tract price  for  prison  labor,  equal  at  least  to  the  profits  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  managers  also  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  $25,000  to 
cover  any  possible  deficiency  ot  income  to  meet  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  $10,000  to  extend  the  reformatory  sewer  and  per- 
fect the  water  supply,  and  $15,000  to  erect  an  additional  work-shop 
and  construct  a  switch  from  the  railroad  running  into  the  grounds 
of  the  reformatory. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  ($35,000) 
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$10,000  of  which  was  understood  to  be  for  the  sewer  extension,  etc., 
is,  at  this  writing,  included  in  manufacturing  capital.  The  man- 
agers were  ready  to  construct  the  sewer,  but  the  common  council  of 
Elmira  failed  to  act,  giving  their  consent  for  a  connection  with  the 
State  6treet  sewer  running  through  the  city  to  the  river ;  so  the 
work  was  delayed  until  too  late  in  the  season  for  constructing  it. 
The  health  of  the  inhabitants  near  the  present  terminus  of  the 
sewer  is  thought  to  be  seriously  endangered,  and  the  sewer  should 
therefore  be  promptly  and  surely  extended. 
The  requests  of  the  legislature  are : 

1.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  kept  intact  as  a  fund  for 
investment  in  manufacturing,  and  to  be  covered  into  the  treasury 
when  no  longer  needed  for  that  use. 

2.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  all  purposes,  including  $25,000  for 
any  possible  deficit  of  income  from  labor  to  defray  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance ;  and  $15,000  for  constructing  a  new  workshop,  and  bring- 
ing in  the  railroad  switch,  and  $10,000  for  extending  the  sewer  and 
perfecting  the  water  supply  for  protection  against  fire. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  follow  the  ordinary  punishment  of  criminals  in  prisons  de- 
signed for  their  safe-keeping.  The  question  of  labor  is  not  regarded 
in  this  connection,  either  from  an  economic  or  moral  standard.  That 
which  possesses  value  and  significance  above  all  other  considerations 
in  this  particular  relates,  first,  to  the  influence  wrought  upon  the 
imprisoned  man  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  confinement  or 
punishment,  and  secondly,  the  protection,  if  any,  which  society  may 
expect  from  his  prison  experience,  when  he  returns  to  his  home 
and  former  manuer  of  life.  A  reformative  experience  cannot  prop- 
erly be  claimed  for  State  prisoners  considered  as  a  class.  The  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  their  government  does  not  embrace  the  sub- 
{eet  of  reformatory  expectation  and  treatment.  The  prisons  are 
iterally  places  of  punishment  for  the  commission  of  crime.  They 
punish  because  they  deprive  transgressors  of  personal  liberty,  sub- 
ject them  to  prescribed  inferior  clothing  and  coarse  food,  and  com- 
pel the  performance  of  a  certain  maximum  of  physical  labor,  en- 
forced by  rigid  rules  and  regulations.  Two  words  express  the 
government  of  prisons,  restraint  and  labor.  When  sick  or  other- 
wise disqualified  for  the  performance  of  tasks,  some  mitigation  of 
duty  suited  to  their  condition  is  prescribed  in  the  allotment  of  prison 
work  and  service.  In  some  instances  the  most  illiterate  convicts 
have  been  the  recipients  of  instruction,  with  a  view  toward  raising 
them,  if  but  a  trifle,  above  the  conditions  which  surrounded  them  in 
the  wretched  homes  from  which  it  was  a  natural  and  easy  transition 
to  the  custody  of  prison  government.  Attendance  upon  Sunday 
teaching  and  preaching,  while  it  proves  a  diversion  or  recreation  to 
many  prisoners,  is  to  others  a  source  of  positive  drudgery,  to  which 
they  submit,  as  to  any  requirement  of  the  supervisory  authority  of 
the  institution,  because  it  would  be  insubordination  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
cased  from  such  service.  The  actual  value  of  preaching  to  prison- 
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ers,  in  its  near  and  ulterior  effects,  is  certainly  questionable  when 
subjected  to  practical  tests.  All  prison  preachers  do  not  possess  the 
tact  or  the  subtle  design  and  simplicity  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
in  first  inviting  attention  to  the  subjects  presented,  and  rest  in 
gently  leading  and  directing  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, to  a  comprehension  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 
But  as  the  ease,  grace  and  versatility  of  Goldsmith  have  been  rarely 
equaled  by  writers,  so  it  is  safe  to  assert,  have  tbe  merits  of  the 
genial  and  unfortunate  Vicar  seldom  fallen  upon  the  ordinary 
prison  teacher  and  preacher.  It  is  chiefly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  preaching,  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction,  that  any 
expectation  of  reformative  work  can  be  exercised  in  the  minds  of 
the  subjects  of  prison  discipline  as  at  present  and  for  a  great  length 
of  time  carried  out.  A  casual  consideration  of  the  merits  of  tliis 
system  of  instruction  must  prove  convincing  that  it  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  accomplish  any  present  or  lasting  good  in  redeeming  men 
for  whom  it  is  intended  from  the  tyranny  which  has  cast  a  moral 
cloud  over  their  profitless  lives.  At  the  best,  it  is  an  adjunct  in  the 
plan  of  prison  correction,  which  bears  the  semblance  but  not  the 
reality  of  a  vivifying  element  intended  for  edification  and  moral 
growth.  This  criticism  would  not  detract  from  the  value  of  moral 
teaching  in  prisons,  if  regular  instruction  could  be  made  to  take  its 
place  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  government  in  a  higher,  that 
is,  in  a  reformative  sense.  This  opens  the  entire  question  of  educa- 
tional as  well  as  of  restraining  and  industrial  occupation  in  prison 
management  and  discipline. 

The  scheme  of  the  reformatory  was  evolved  from  a  belief  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  all 
the  great  purposes  of  a  prison  could  be  subserved  by  the  addition  of 
elements  of  an  educational  and  supervisory  character,  which  would 
prove  a  means  of  preventing  crime  in  individuals  thus  cared  tor, 
when  again  placed  in  community,  subject  for  a  specified  time  to  the 
terms  of  parole,  to  be  hereafter  considered.  In  this  manner  it  was 
believed,  and  the  belief  has  been  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the 
reformatory  would  act  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  and  prove  a  safe- 
guard and  protection  to  criminals  after  release.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  reformatory  receives  males  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years  for  the  first  time  convicted  of  crime.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 

These  factors,  the  age  of  the  prisoner  and  his  first  conviction,  are 
of  great  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  plan  of  reforma- 
tion through  the  operations  of  the  industries  of  the  institution  and 
the  educational  advantages  to  which  he  becomes  amenable.  The 
age  of  the  prisoners  is  a  guaranty  of  susceptibility  to  skilled  labor 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  educational  course.  In  these  particu- 
lars tbe  reformatory  possesses  advantages  over  prisons  in  which 
men  of  all  ages  are  confined,  first,  because  through  the  activity  and 
dexterity  of  younger  subjects  the  maximum  of  labor  is  most  easily 
obtained,  and  next  because  in  the  period  between  sixteen  and  thirty 
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years,  the  facilities  of  the  mind  are  in  condition  to  profit  most  advan- 
tageously by  the  course  of  study  marked  out  for  them  to  pursue. 
In  this  presentation  of  the  subject  the  reformative  agency  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  made  in  such  a  definite  manner  as  to  be  clearly 
understood,  followed  by  the  proposition  already  mentioned,  which 
considers  the  reformatory  as  a  means  of  restraint  upon  discharged 
criminals. 

The  moving  power  in  the  reformatory  to  affect  the  reclama- 
tion of  prisoners  is  based  wholly  upon  the  peculiar  features  of  the  law 
of  1877,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  marked 
B,  supplemented  by  a  system  of  marks  which,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  has  served  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  inmates  and  direct 
them  toward  effecting  their  release  from  custody.  Indeterminate 
sentence,  according  to  the  law,  about  which  so  much  misapprehen- 
sion exists  in  the  public  mind,  is  very  quickly  comprehended  by 
prisoners  received  at  the  reformatory.  Tney  understand  that  they 
cannot  be  detained  in  custody  for  a  term  longer  than  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  sentence,  under  the  old  law,  for  the  crime  for  which 
conviction  was  had.  They  also  understand  that  confinement  in  the 
reformatory  can  be  made  shorter  or  longer,  depending  upon  their 
deservings,  indicated  by  a  system  of  marks  based  upon  three  ele- 
ments or  qualities  inherent  to  themselves,  industry,  education  and 
conduct.  It  requires  little  of  arithmetic  calculation  or  introspection 
to  estimate  the  astounding  difference  between  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  in  the  reformatory,  advancing  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior grade  under  the  impulse  of  the  mark-system,  which  is  a  surety 
of  labor  performed,  school  duties  accomplished,  and  perfect  conduct 
sustained,  and  thirty  or  thirty-six  montns  spent  in  state  prison  for 
the  same  offense. 

The  only  influence  ever  perceived  by  certain  men  in  the  reforma- 
tory to  incite  them  to  personal  effort  for  a  laudable  purpose  is  found 
in  the  apparently  insignificant  but  all-powerful  marks,  which  are  re- 
corded in  each  in  maters  book  as  indices  of  so  many  steps  leading  to 
an  outside  life,  or  so  many  checks  to  make  his  stay  conform  to  the 
duration  of  sentence  in  an  ordinary  prison.  In  many  instances  the 
hope  or  the  fear  of  the  mark-system  in  determining  the  time  of  con- 
finement in  the  reformatory  has  awakened  for  the  first  time  in  the 
individual  a  conviction  of  his  relations  to  societv,  which  he  has 
offended  by  his  conduct,  and  a  resolution  to  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  can  make  good  again  his  reputation  among  men. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  demands  of  the  reformatory  upon  its 
inmates  include  not  only  the  conduct  and  labor  they  are  bound  to 
bestow  as  a  return  in  part  for  the  consequences  of  crimes  committed, 
the  extreme  exaction  of  the  law  under  the  former  system,  but  a 
farther  [educational  qualification,  varying  'in  "degree,  according  to 
individual  circumstances,  the  purpose  of  the  plan  in  operation  here 
will  become  more  apparent.  This,  in  fact,  comprehends  the  process 
of  reformation,  which  is  barely  commenced  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  with  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  from  the  reformatory, 
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and  from  the  final  terms  of  parole.  The  reformatory  receives  a 
man  with  or  without  occupation  or  the  rudiments  of  education, 
whose  will,  disobedient  and  reprobate,  has  never  been  brought  in 
subjection  to  controlling  authority.  It  lays  before  him  the  objects 
of  the  plan  pursued  here,  to  which  he  must  conform  if  he  would  se- 
cure early  liberty.  By  industry  in  the  department  of  labor  to  which 
he  is  assigned,  he  acquires  knowledge  of  a  useful  form  of  mechanical 
employment.  He  thus  becomes  proficient  in  a  branch  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  or  acquires  habits  of  industry,  which,  upon  release  from 
confinement,  will  earn  his  livelihood.  He  comes  up  to  the  full 
standard  required  in  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  exactions  of  the 
mark-system.  Thus,  fulfilling  one-third  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  reformatory  course,  he  rises  in  moral  stature,  when 
he  reflects  upon  the  capability  of  his  achievements  in  a  direction 
hitherto  undeveloped,  and  his  way  under  teachers  in  the  school  room 
becomes  constant  and  altogether  satisfactory.  Entering  the  second 
or  intermediate  grade,  which  he  must  occupy  for  a  period  of  six 
months  before  being  advanced  to  the  first  grade,  he  observes  the 
several  stages  in  the  reformatory  plan  as  so  many  steps  upward 
and  onward  beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison  and  the  surveillance 
of  its  administrative  authorit}'.  Perfect  in  industry,  as  proven  by 
his  marks,  and  in  school  winning  similar  reward  for  diligent  appli- 
cation and  meritorious  accomplishment,  the  development  of  character 
is  likely  to  follow,  save  in  some  exceptional  instances,  in  which  the 
most  praiseworthy  endeavors  are  made  for  purely  selfish  purposes ; 
and  for  these  something  is  gained  through  the  good  habits,  though 
followed  from  unworthy  motives. 

The  study  of  the  processes  by  which  the  coarser  elements  of  the 
moral  and  physical  nature  are  seen  to  merge  into  more  comely  and 
graceful  shape  and  proportions,  as  shown  in  general  appearance, 
corrected  speech,  better  thinking,  broader  reading,  greater  thought- 
fulness  and  quicker  obedience,  illustrates  one  of  the  most  striking 
problems  connected  with  the  system  under  consideration,  and 
proves  the  tendency  of  reformative  endeavors  in  connection  with 
strict  prison  discipline,  and  the  full  daily  labor  of  hundreds  of  men. 
Perhaps  no  agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  men  situ- 
ated in  similar  circumstances  to  those  in  the  reformatory  could 
move  them  to  efforts  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal forces  peculiar  to  each  one,  as  the  immediate  and  natural  opera- 
tions of  the  law  of  1877.  The  wisdom  of  this  law  as  a  means  to 
shape  the  ends  of  reformation  among  the  classes  and  orders  of  men 
admitted  to  this  institution  has  been  sufficiently  proven.  As  the 
novel  conditions  which  grew  into  speedy  existence  upon  its  enact- 
ment settled  into  concrete  form  with  the  adjustment  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  reformatory,  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  the  singular  value  and  excellence  of  the  law 
began  to  be  felt  and  appreciated.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  our  own 
State  alone ;  the  representatives  of  prison  management  elsewhere 
gave  it  their  approval  and  recommended  its  adoption  in  institutions 
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about  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  certain  classes  of  criminals. 
The  law  in  question  has  made  possible  the  reformation  of  first 
offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years.  It  has  in- 
spired them  with  hope  and  encouragement  beyond  and  above  all 
other  influences  previously  .brought  to  bear  upon  the  criminal 
classes.  The  law  and  its  concomitants  has  exercised  a  double  pur- 
pose in  dealing  with  the  refractory  persons ;  it  has  compelled  them 
to  labor  to  the  full  extent  of  physical  performance  consistent  with 
health  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  has  held  out  the  priceless 
advantages  of  education  and  cultivation,  and  so  lifted  them  up  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  mingling  again  in  the  world  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  strong  enough  to  prove  the  value  of  good 
citizenship. 

The  release  of  a  convict  from  the  reformatory  is  always  upon 
parole,  which  provides  a  suitable  place  for  him  after  full  under- 
standing with  his  employer  as  to  his  prison  experience  and  the 
supervisory  care  which  the  managers  still  exercise  over  him.  The 
restraint  of  the  reformatory  continues  to  be  in  such  force  that  any, 
even  the  slightest  disregard  or  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  parole 
subjects  him  to  the  liability  of  again  being  brought  into  the  cnstody 
of  the  managers  and  made  subject  to  the  restrictions  which  were  in 
original  operation  upon  him.  The  "Rules  relating  to  special 
classes  of  inmates"  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  managers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  paroled  men  who  have  volun- 
tarily or  through  compulsion  been  returned  to  the  reformatory. 
(See  Appendix  C.) 

The  agency  of  the  parole  to  restrain  men  from  the  commission  of 
crime  is  extraordinarily  effective.  The  operations  of  this  legal  ex- 
pedient have  proven  of  the  highest  value  to  men  subject  to  its  pro- 
visions and  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  reformatory.  Society  has 
been  protected  from  further  criminal  practices  on  the  part  of  paroled 
prisoners,  who  in  many  cases  have  returned  to  their  liomes,  where, 
under  the  watchful  and  critical  observation  of  people  familiar  with 
their  previous  history,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  general  community.  It  has 
often  been  thought  best  by  the  managers  that  a  paroled  man,  in- 
stead of  having  employment  found  for  him  among  strangers,  should 
at  once  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  crime  and  make  direct 
effort  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  former  friends 
and  neighbors.  Discrimination  in  respect  to  the  age  and  character 
of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  his  crime,  the  occupation  he  is  to  fol- 
low, the  reputation  of  his  family  and  other  incidents,  has  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  essential  features  of  each  case.  In  this  manner 
men  have  gone  back  to  trades,  farms,  mills,  factories,  iron-works, 
clerkships  and  other  methods  of  employment.  During  the  period 
of  parole,  written  monthly  reports  are  required  from  these  men,  ap- 
proved or  certified  by  the  parties  having  them  in  employment,  in 
which  they  communicate  unreservedly  with  the  superintendent  con- 
cerning their  plans  and  prospects,  and  fully  ask  advice  as  to  what  it 
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is  best  for  thern  to  do.  In  other  cases  places  are  found  for  men  among 
strangers.  Their  employers  only  are  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  criminal  and  reformatory  history,  and  thus  under  im- 
proved surroundings  they  are  allowed  opportunity  to  gain  character 
m  new  fields  and  with  helps  to  encourage  the  best  energies  which 
are  developed  in  men  who  are  resolved  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  a 
reckless  experience.  The  summing  up  of  the  parole  system  since  it 
was  commenced  in  1877  is  given  in  the  appendix  marked  D.  In 
certain  cases,  through  the  failure  or  suspension  of  employment  to 
which  paroled  men  nave  been  assigned,  or  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, they  may  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  reformatory  for  a  time 
until  other  occupation  can  be  procured  or  recovery  from  illness 
effected.  The  reformatory  thus  provides  a  temporary  asylum  for 
its  released  men,  which  they  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of,  under  emergency. 

The  power  of  legal  restraint  over  paroled  men,  in  all  the  features 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded,  is  helpful  and  ordinarily  sufficient  in 
proving  a  strong  incentive  to  a  better  course  of  life.  The  conscious- 
ness that  evil  conduct  and  courses  not  actually  criminal  but  inclin- 
ing that  way,  such  as  idleness,  intemperance,  loose  company  and 
late  hours,  reported  to  the  managers  by  the  man's  employer,  will 
surely  lead  to  his  return  to  the  reformatory  to  pass  through  a  pre- 
scribed yet  varying  period  of  imprisonment  and  discipline,  com- 
mencing in  an  inferior  grade,  is  an  ever-present  check  and  reminder 
"that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  and  certain  to  be 
made  harder  by  reason  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  him.  This 
thought  and  these  conditions  cause  the  parole  of  men  to  possess  a 
potency  which  the  managers  feel  sure  no  other  restraining  or  re- 

?ressing  operation  brought  to  bear  upon  them  could  possibly  equal, 
'he  comprehensive  reformatory  plan,  in  its  several  stages  wise  and 
discriminating,  is  thus  guarded  by  an  additional  element  of  strength 
and  sufficiency,  which,  though  of  comparatively  brief  observation  in 
its  experimental  functions,  has  yielded  results  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence. 

Comparison  of  the  reformatory  system  with  the  discharge  of 
men  from  prison  reveals  in  the  former  case  an  interest  in  the  subse- 
quent career  of  the  individual,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  him 
law-abiding  and  bread-winning.  In  the  latter  the  State  furnishes 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  transportation  to  the  place  of  conviction, 
and  directly  ceases  to  care  for  him.  Without  encouragement  or  re- 
commendation to  seek  occupation  and  with  the  mark  of  a  felon  on  his 
name  and  character,  which  repels  and  shuts  him  off  from  friendly 
recognition  and  assistance,  he  is  forced  to  drift  out  of  sight  of  his 
former  home  to  obtain  means  of  employment  and  subsistence.  Dis- 
couragement may  make  him  a  tramp  or  a  vagabond,  and  by  an  easy 
descending  road  he  falls  into  criminal  practices  and  by  another 
name  and  in  a  strange  locality  he  is  again  brought  to  justice,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  prison  or  the  penitentiary.  Discharged 
prisoners  from  State  prisons  are  thickly  scattered  through  the  in. 
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terior  counties,  finding  temporary  employment  here  and  there, 
but  in  large  proportion  becoming  vagrants  and  repeating  their 
criminal  practices.  As  farm  hands,  in  factories  and  machine  shops, 
and  in  countless  places,  they  mingle  unrestrainedly  with  innocent 
persons,  whose  morals  are  subverted  by  the  evil  propensities  and 
base  habit 8  of  this  lawless  class.  The  question  may  well  be  raised 
in  this  comparison  of  the  reformatory  plan  with  the  State  prison 
system  of  discharging  convicts,  if  the  full  duty  of  the  State  is  per- 
formed and  exhausted  when  it  shuts  its  barred  doors  of  custody  upon 
the  retreating  figure  of  an  ejected  prisoner  and  pays  no  heed  to  his 
wants,  temptations  and  impulses,  or  to  the  security  of  society,  as  he 
is  again  received  into  the  busy  outside  world.  Thi6  is  a  question 
of  6uch  importance  that  a  full  consideration  of  its  many  bearings  is 
impossible  in  this  place.  Its  significance  has  been  forced  upon  the 
managers  of  the  reformatory  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  it  has  af- 
forded occasion  for  much  debate  and  speculation. 

Education. 

The  following  report,  submitted  by  Professor  Ford  of  the  Elraira 
college,  covers  the  ground  over  which  the  inmates  of  the  reforma- 
tory^have  been  carried  in  the  plan  of  instruction  prepared  and  fol- 
lowed out  under  his  wise  and  ripened  experience,  and  the  results 
which  have  been  attained  thereby.  Little  comment  is  needed  in 
respect  to  this  report.  It  is  just  and  dispassionate  and  reflects  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  cautious  instructor,  who 
is  disposed  to  give  credit  in  exact  measure  for  work  actually  accom-  . 
plished.  in  many  instances  under  the  most  forbidding  circumstances. 

The  educational  course  is  designed  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  is  meant  to  conform  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

Since  writing  the  above  as  to  the  educational  work  the  verv  in- 
structing report  (which  had  been  delayed)  of  Prof.  DVP.  Mayfiew, 
the  lecturer  in  biblical  teaching,  ethics  and  psychology,  has  come 
in,  and  is  appended.  It  is  respectfully  commended  to  your  thought- 
ful attention. 

To  ike  Mcmager8  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira : 
Gentlemen — Man  cannot  attain  completed  growth  out  of  con- 
scious union  with  the  Divine,  more  than  a  child  can  grow  symmetri- 
cally in  a  6tate  of  orphanage.  All  intellectual  and  moral  trainings 
are  Valuable,  but  alone  are  incomplete.  We  must  awaken  the  spirit- 
ual sense,  the  gerrn  of  which  is  m  the  constitution  of  every  novel 
human  being.  This  has  been  the  endeavor,  in  the  scripture  lessons 
given  by  me  since  August  last,  and  I  have  found  the  best  success  in 
the  life  and  acts  and  loving  kiudness  of  "  the  Nazarene."  Scenes 
of  beneficence  —  pictures  of  "Divine  love,"  as  portrayed  in  all  His 
teachings,  challenge  the  attention  and  arouse  all  that  is  best  in  ns. 
Here  is  the  hopeful  field.  If  immediate  result  is  not  always  found, 
the  effect  is  none  the  less  sure.     I  can  perceive  the  effect  of  the 
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religious  teaching  of  those  who  have  already  taught  these  inmates 
the  "  way,"  the  "  truth,"  the  "  life."  In  bringing  man  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  Divine,  Cacholic  and  Protestant  Christians 
have  a  common  aim  if  a  diverse  method,  and  I  would  express  my 
sympathy  with  the  success,  as  I  appreciate  the  faithful,  kind  and 
loving  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Father  Bloomer  with  the  hundred 
or  more  catecumens  here  who  are  benefited  by  his  pastoral  care. 

But  the  highest  faculty  does  not  demand  our  total  attention,  the 
co-ordinate,  rational  and  motive  or  active  powers  require  solicitous 
culture.  All  reformation  is  a  mode  of  growth,  as  heat  is  a  mode 
of  motion,  and  has  a  philosophy  quite  as  sure.  If  we  accept  as  a 
definition  of  philosophy  that  it  is  the  science  of  causes  studied  in 
their  effects,  we  shall  find  reformatory  growth  to  be  only  a  group 
of  effects  closely  akin  if  not  completely  identical  with  all  educa- 
tional effects,  or  states  of  right  progress  and  development,  which  we 
mean  by  growth.  Our  patient^  pupils  (convicts),  come  with  little 
growth  or  unsymmetrical  growth,  i  e.,  growth  excessive  in  one  di- 
rection and  dwarfed  in  another.  The  problem  of  reformation  is  to 
cause  right  growth,  to  change  inharmonious  to  harmonious  activity, 
to  rise  from  (impure)  reminiscent  imagination  to  reflective  imagina- 
tion, to  clear  discrimination,  to  accurate  comparison  or  sound  think- 
ing, to  complete  reason ;  in  short  to  form  the  habit  of  truthful 
knowing,  of  6elf-control  in  feeling,  and  the  complete  exercise  of  a 
conscientious  will.  A  criminal  has  little  self- valuation,  when  for  a 
temporary  gratification,  be  it  of  passion  or  greed,  he  "gives  himself 
away" — barters  his  birth-right  for  the  pottage  mess  —  how  shall 
we  lift  him  out  of  this  judgment  of  no  worth  into  the  dignity  of  a 
just  self-esteem  ?  Remember  he  is  a  man  —  not  a  stick  to  be  burned 
up  as  the  easiest  way  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  relegate  it  to  nature  to 
reform  its  materials  into  something  else;  but  a  mem — capable 
of  new  growth  and  full  fruitage.  First  we  must  challenge  atten- 
tion, awaken  reflection  —  rouse  the  consciousness  of  what  is  in  him, 
unfold  the  capacity  he  has  for  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  teach 
him  to  trace  the  laws  and  relations  of  all  activity  whose  outcome  is 
either  pleasure  or  pain.  How?  If  that  is  asked  it  may  not  be  too 
egotistical  to  answer.  First  we  began  by  two  or  three  lectures  on 
education  —  what  it  is  —  placing  the  outline  of  the  lecture  before 
the  listeners.    For  instance,  take  the  blackboard  brief  of  Lecture  II : 

Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  a  human  being. 
How  far?    Until  he  shall  become  a  useful  member  of  human  society. 


The  mode  of  develop-    ((a)  Discipline, 
ment  Is  by  means  of 


/"Until  what  requires  a 
strong  effort  of  will  will 
be  accomplished  by  means 

(effort  J 
of        and  ap- 
will  J 
proach  spontaneity  of  action. 


(b)  Culture,  until  good-will  can  accomplish  the 


.(c)  Furnishing— aU  useful  knowledge. 
Tou  think ;  you  feel ;  you  will. 
What  do  I  do  when  I  think? 


Useful. 
Beautiful. 
Good. 
True. 
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Then  there  followed  a  series  of  lectures,  twelve  to  fourteen,  with 
blackboard  briefs  somewhat  after  the  following  chart  of  definitions, 
sometimes  partly  printed  and  put  into  their  hands : 

Chart  of  Definitions — Cognitions  of  Intelligence. 

1.  What  I  am  conscious  of  Is  what  I  mean  by  I  kneno. 

2.  I  repeat  or  seek  again  my  consciousness  —  I  attend . 

3.  I  discern  two  (or  more)  states  of  consciousness  —  I  analyze. 

4.  I  attend  to  one  of  two  things  in  consciousness  —  I  abstract. 

5.  I  alternate  my  consciousness  —  I  compare. 

(I  know  thereby  the  relation  of  Identity,  Difference,  and  Time.) 
(a)  Outward  objects  —  I  observe. 

6.  I  attend  to    (b)  Pr^ent  menta.  states  -  [&Tousness.  )  ~  (fowled*,. ) 

.(c)  Past  mental  states  —  I  reflect. 

7.  I  recognize  my  mental  states  -—  Self-consciousness. 

8.  I  have  a  (bodily)  feeling  without  the  idea  of  its  external  cause  —  f  8ensa?lou  ) 

9.  I  have  sensation  with  the  idea  of  its  external  cause  —  Perception. 

10.  I  keep  my  consciousness  or  retain  beyond  consciousness  —  [Memory.  J 


(The  Law  of  Relation,  viz.: 
11>  I  recall,  by  law  of  relation, 


ready  to  be  called  up  by 
that  when  things  are  joined  or 
related  In  consciousness,  one  may 
suggest  the  other. 

1(a)  without  volition  —  Spontaneous  memory. 
— Revery. 
(b)  With  volition  and  with  the  idea  of  time  —  Recollection. 
12.  I  recall  (compare  and  combine)  — (I  picture.) 

f  Sense       concept. 


(a)  f  Wholes. 
Parts. 
(.Qualities. 


As  they  were  —  I  conceive 


Percept 

Concept 

Image 

Necessary 

Reflective 


(b)  f  Wholes. 
I  Parts. 
[  Qualities, 


J 


Anew?— I  imagine 


(.)There^-[fn^«^- 
1(b)  The  fictitious-  (g«£Uoll. 


(c)  Similar  concepts  — I  classify. 
13.  I  compare  and  affirm  f  (a)  Concepts  or  percepts  —  I  judge,  I  think. 

(or  deny)  concern-  I  (A  judgment  expressed  In  words  is  a  proposition.) 

fog    any    two    or    ^  Pmnn«iHnna  —  t  mAAnn  f  By  induction, 
more.  [  w  ^roP0*"008  -  x  reason  y  By  deductlon. 

(a)8ingle  comparison  (^JjgJJ^6- 
(b)  Comparison  f  Reason. 


14.  I  have  suggested  thought 
occasioned  by 


(a)  Necessary  relations 

(b)  Incidental  relation 
[(c)  Testimony. 


repeated 


Local. 
,  Arbitrary. 
Man. 
Spiritual  beings. 


Judgment  and 
(Reflection. 


When  we  reach  the  feelings,  motives,  active  powers,  we  find  the 
effective  means  in  arousing  reflection  and  awakening  thought  in  the 
line  of  activity.  The  feelings  are  effects  in  which  the  causes  can  be 
best  studied,  and  the  relations  of  their  growth  and  restraint  be 
found  by  immediate  appeal  to  the  consciousness  and  experience  of 
each  individual.  What  a  field  we  have,  when  we  can  identify  and 
analvze'and  classify  over  one  hundred  of  them !  This  course  is  not 
Utopian.  It  has  had  a  beneficent  effect,  and  useful  outcome  with 
similar  classes,  in  the  Detroit  u  House  of  Canwtion"  and  we  found 
in  it  a  strong  common  sense  effect.  Unfold  to  a  man  what  he  is, 
and  all  the  possibilities  reachable  by  him,  and  we  actually  present 
the  strongest  incentive  to  right  activity  and  exertion  for  its 
attainment. 

There  have  been  four  examinations  on  these  lectures,  with  num- 
bers in  each  class  varying  somewhat  by  reclassifying,  but  the  indica- 
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tions  are  favorable.  These  examinations,  it  should  be  stated,  are 
made  with  pupils  not  having  the  to-and-fro  discussion  and  explanar 
tion  of  a  class-room,  but  who  answer  from  what  they  get  by  attend- 
ing to  the  lectures  only.  These  examinations  (regulated  by  the 
other  school  examinations)  would  embrace  matters  given  in  about 
three  lectures. 

The  whole  object  is  not  to  give  extended  metaphysical  instruc- 
tion to  these  men,  but  to  clearly  discriminate  the  meutal  powers  we 
use,  and  so  define  them  as  that  each  shall  be  clearly  seen  and  its 
mode  of  growth  and  way  of  development  plainly  given. 

Respectfully, 

D.P.MAY  HEW, 
Lecturer  in  Biblical  Teaching,  Ethics  and  Psychology. 


Specimens  of  Examination  Papers  Set  in  Psychology  During  the 
Present  Scholastic  Year. 

I. 

October  1,  1880.      Class  F  (the  most  advanced),  numbering  49, 
gave  average  of  98  per  cent. 

1.  Does  sensation  belong  to  thought  or  to  feeling  ? 

2.  Is  consciousness  exercised  in  thinking? 

2.     When  you  will,  do  you  exercise  Consciousness? 

4.  Can  you  feel  glad  or  sorry,  or  mad  or  merry  without  con- 

sciousness ? 

5.  Is  there  any  difference  between  consciousness  and  knowing  ? 

6.  When  you  see  a  cat,  are  you  conscious  of  yourself  as  seeing, 

and  also  of  the  cat  as  seen  ? 

7.  Will  the  mind  ever  get  its  growth  as  the  body  does? 

8.  W  hat  is  education  ? 

II. 

October  22,  1880.     Class  F,  numbering  67,  gave  average  of  82.2 
per  cent. 

Class  F. 

1.  What  is  sensation  (simple)  ? 

2.  Can  you  perceive  without  an  external  object? 

3.  Can  you  perceive  without  sensation  ? 

4.  What  is  j>erception  ? 

5.  What  simple  Knowledge  do  yon  get  from  touch  without  any 

motion  or  energy  ? 

6.  What  knowledge  does  touch  with  motion  give  ? 

7.  What  knowledge  does  touch  with  motion  and  energy  give? 

8.  What  do  we  get  from  taste  and  smell  ? 

9.  Hearing  gives  what  knowledge  ? 
10.     Sight  gives  what  knowledge  r 
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III. 

October  22,  1880.     Class  E,  numbering  42,  gave  average  of  81.1 
per  cent. 

Class  R 

1.  What  is  consciousness  i 

2.  What  is  sensation  ? 

3.  What  is  perception  ? 

4.  What  idea  does  the  6ense  of  touch  give  ? 

5.  What  knowledge  does  taste  give  ? 

6.  What  knowledge  does  smell  give? 

7.  What  do  we  get  by  hearing  ? 

8.  What  ideas  come  from  sight  ? 

9.  Name  the  organs  of  tasting,  smelling,  hearing  and  seeing? 
10.     Is  there  any  organ  of  touch  ? 

IV. 

Class  F,  numbering  73,  gave  average  of  78.56  per  cent. 
N.  Y.  S.  Reformatory  School. 
F  Class,  Psychology. 
Prof.  Mathew,  Teacher.  November  19, 1880. 

1.  What  is  memory  (simple)  ? 

2.  What  is  recollection  ? 

3.  What  is  the  "  law  of  relation  ?  " 

4.  What  is  revery  ? 

5.  What  do  you  do  in  the  mental  act  of  conceiving  ? 

6.  What  is  a  percept  ? 

7.  What  is  a  concept  ? 

8.  What  is  a  sense  concept  ? 

9.  What  is  a  percept  concept  ? 

10.     When  is  a  chair  a  percept  ?  and  when  a  concept  ? 


Class  £,  numbering  41,  gave  average  of  80.12  per  cent. 
N.  T.  S.  Reformatory  School. 
E  Class,  Psychology. 
Prof.  Mayhew,  Teacher.  November 19,  1880. 

1.  Can  vou  really  remember  things  when  not  always  thinking 

oi  them? 

2.  Can  you  hold  a  thing  in  memory  and  yet  not  be  able  quite 

to  recall  it? 

3.  When  vou  do  recall  it,  or  recollect  it,  what  three  acts  of 

mind  can  you  mention  ? 

4.  When  is  an  orange  a  percept  ? 

5.  When  is  an  orange  a  concept  ? 

6.  When  a  traveler  describes  what  is  new,  do  you  form  a  per- 

cept concept,  or  a  concept  concept  ? 
[Sen.  Doc.  No.  21.]  3 
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7.  Is  a  colic  pain  a  percept  concept  or  a  sense  concept  ? 

8.  When  is  the  word  "  basket "  an  ear  concept  when  spoken,  or 

just  looked  at  ? 

9.  What  is  time  ? 

10.     Can  you  tell  what  you  do  when  you  think? 

VI. 

Trial  examination  of  class  D,  numbering  66,  gave  average  of 
73.76  per  cent. 

N.  Y.  S.  Reformatory  School. 

D  Class,  Psychology. 
Prof.  Mayhbw,  Teacher.  November  19, 1880. 

1.  Can  you  really  remember  things  when  not  always  thinking  of 

them  ? 

2.  Can  you  hold  a  thing  in  memory  and  yet  not  be  able  quite  to 

recall  it  ? 

3.  When  you  do  recall  it,  or  recollect  it,  what  three  acts  of 

mind  can  you  mention  ? 

4.  When  is  an  orange  a  percept  ? 

5.  When  is  an  orange  a  concept  ? 

6.  When  a  traveler  describes  what  is  new,  do  you  form  a  per- 

cept concept,  or  a  concept  concept  ? 

7.  Is  a  colic  pain  a  percept  concept  or  a  sense  concept? 

8.  When  is  the  word  "  basket"  an  ear  concept  when  spoken,  or 

J'ust  looked  at  ? 
lat  is  time  ? 
10.     Can  you  tell  what  you  do  when  you  think?  ■ 

VII. 

Paper  set  December  17,  1880,  giving  following  averages: 

Class  F,  numbering  73 79.45  per  cent. 

Class  E,         "  38 76.70  per  cent.  • 

Class  D,        "  53 77.53  per  cent 

D  Class,  Psychology. 
Prof.  Mayhew,  Teacher. 

What  mental  acts,  states  or  conditions  take  place 

1.  When   I  Attend? 

2.  "  "  Observe? 

3.  k<  "  Reflect? 

4.  "  "  Analyze? 

5.  "  "  Abstract? 

6.  "  "  Imagine? 

7.  "  "  Invent? 

8.  "  "  Classify? 
-    9.  "  "  Judge? 

10.  What  do  you  do  when  you  think  ? 
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The  final  organization  of  this  school  was  effected  in  October,  1879. 
8ix  large,  comfortable  class-rooms,  including  the  chapel,  have  been 
in  constant  use,  fnrnished  plainly  with  chairs  and  blackboards. 

Five  hundred  prisoners,  of  ages  between  say  fifteen  and  thirty 
years,  were  soon  thereafter  to  be  graded  and  put  into  useful  study. 
Their  daily  labor  permitted  the  school  to  bo  open  only  three  evenings 
each  week,  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  alternate 
evenings  were  to  be  used  in  studying  the  lessons  given  out. 

1.  The  Organization. 

Thi6  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  official  examination  on  entering 
the  reformatory,  and  by  previous  temporary  classes  held  altogether 
in  the  chapel.  A  plan  for  two  years  of  ptudy  was  blocked  out. 
The  men  were  divided,  according  to  attainments,  into  six  classes, 
of  about  eighty  each.  Suitable  school-l>ook8  were  distributed  and  all 
went  to  work.  '  (See  Schedule  "  A,"  appended.)  ^ 

2.  The  Instruction,  Its  Quality  and  Extent. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  ought  to 
depend  upon  throe  ideas:  1,  upon  the  previous  scholarship  of  the 
men  themselves ;  2,  upon  the  idea  of  sucn  practical  studies  as  would 
be  most  useful  to  the  men  after  their  discharge ;  and  3,  in  extent 
and  diversity  of  studies  only  so  far  as  a  sound  public  opinion  would 
justify,  as  a  help  to  reform  these  men  iuto  safe  citizens  hereafter. 

As  to  the  first  or  actual  condition  of  the  prisoners,  we  found  about 
one  hundred  who  were  completely  illiterate,  or  verjT  nearly  so.  They 
could  not  write  or  read  or  handle  figures  well  enough  to  do  any 
business.  These  composed  the  A  class,  and  were  put  into  the  care 
of  two  of  the  ablest  teachers.  All  can  now  write  well  enough  for 
correspondence,  and  to  begin  written  monthly  examinations. 

Reading  and  spelling  are  still  poor  and  slow,  but  a  great  improve- 
ment. In  arithmetic  they  progress  very  slowly,  having  gone  forward 
through  numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction. 

The  highest  class  of  men  were  already  good  readers ;  fair  in  the 
elements  of  English  grammar;  had  a  small  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  a  smattering  of  general  kmowledge  which  they  had  picked  up 
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somehow.  It  was  neither  accurate  nor  extensive.  Their  other 
scholarship  was  greatly  in  advance  of  their  knowledge  of  numbers. 
Very  few  could  liandle, fractions  and  their  applications,  About  a 
dozen  only  had  fairly  finished  arithmetic.  These  last  we  put  into  a 
side-class,  part  of  the  time,  under  the  instruction  of  a  fellow-prisoner 
who  carried  them  into  quadratics  in  algebra.  The  other  four  inter- 
mediate classes  will  be  mentioned  further  ou. 

The  second  governing  idea  in  all  our  instruction  was  that  of  prac- 
tical useful/ness  hereafter. 

This  class  of  men  does  not  like  to  study.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
get  them  interested  in  learning.  They  illustrate  Prof.  Caird's  dic- 
tum, that  "To  instruct  a  mind  that  has  no  curiosity  or  enthusiasm 
is  like  sowing  wheat  on  ground  before  it  is  plowed."  Commou- 
school  studies  were  obviously  the  only  ones  in  order.  We  have 
had  to  boar  down  upon  the  "  utilities"  rather  strongly.  All  the  five 
hundred  men,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  are  studying  arithmetic, 
about  four  hundred  are  steadily  drilled  in  reading  and  spelling,  one 
hundred  are  in  geography,  ninety-eight  have  been  drilled  in  single- 
entry  book-keeping  suitable  for  farmers  and  mechanics,  one  hundred 
men  of  the  highest  class  are  now  studying  the  first  principles  of  civil 
government,  one  hundred  have  gone  over  a  course  of  United  States 
history. 

And,  as  to  the  third  idea,  of  extent  and  variety  of  studies,  it  was 
thought  best  to  shorten  the  common  school  course  a  little,  by  abridg- 
ing English  grammar,  etc.,  and  substituting  a  few  very  elementary 
lessons  on  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  elementary  facts  of  mechanics. 
The  course  closes  with  thirty  lessons  ou  ethics  and  mental  philosophy. 
No  class  has  yet  come  to  these  last,  as  will  be  seen- by  the  annexed 
schedule  (A)^ 

3.  Teachers  and  Methods. 

No  teacher  can  be  successful  in  such  a  school  as  this  unless  he  has 
mastership.  A  weak  teacher  would  fail  of  attention.  He  could  do 
but  little  good  to  a  class  of  men  proverbially  full  of  doubt  and  ex- 
cuses. But  we  have  found  that  a  professional  teacher,  who  is  a 
natural  leader  of  men,  and  is  strong  and  clear-headed,  can  teach  or 
guide  these  men  in  any  subject. 

Such  a  man  only  can  get  their  confidence  and  interest.  We  were 
fortunate  in  securing  among  the  principals  of  our  city  schools  a  part 
8iippl  v  of  this  kind,  and  the  rest  were  able  and  experienced  teachers 
already  in  other  service  in  the  reformatory. 

Mr.  Middaugh,  Mr.  Blakeslee  and  Mr.  Buck  have  in  turn  taught 
the  A  class;  Mr.  Chapman  has  taught  the  B  class;  Mr.  Doane,  the 
C  class ;  Mr.  Norton,  the  D  class ;  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  E  class ;  and  the 
F  class  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Blakeslee  and  myself. 

The  ordinary  text-books  are  used,  but  great  reliance  is  made  upon 
clear  oral  teaching,  and  steady  repetition  and  drill. 

The  men  are  taught  and  made  to  practice  those  applications  of 
science  they  will  be  most  likely  to  need  when  they  go  norae.     The 
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best  methods  of  the  best  schools  are  U6ed.  On  the  third  Friday 
evening  of  each  month  every  man  prepares  a  written  examination 
upon  all  the  subjects  his  class  have  studied  .during  the  past  month. 
The  effect  of  this  kind  of  examination  has  been  admirable  from  the 
first.  Jn  the  beginning  it  was  made  simple,  plain  questions  and 
not  too  many  for  the  hour  ;  and  grew  more  rigid  as  the  men  became 
accustomed  to  it.  Perfect  answers  got  a  mark  of  one  hundred,  and 
imperfect  ones  less  on  the  same  scale.  All  the  men  are  anxious  to 
get  high  marks.  Some,  perhaps,  complain  of  their  marks ;  but  their 
papers  are  kept  on  file  and  are  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is  to  them  an 
element  of  hope  and  exertion. 

The  attention  and  good  order  in  all  the  classes  is,  at  this  time, 
very  like  what  one  may  see  in  the  best  public  schools.     The  teachers 
seem  to  receive  much  of  the  respect  and  esteem  shown  by  scholars  * 
in  other  schools. 

Members  of  a  class  are  frequently  promoted  or  changed  to  another 
class,  on  recommendation  of  the  teacher.  (See  Scnedule  B,  of 
transfers.) 

4.  General  Results  of  the  Six  Months'  Experience. 

Allow  me  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  views  and  observations 
ot  our  teachers.  They  are  men  of  the  highest  character  and  are  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  teachers'  profession. 

They  all  confess  to  inore  or  less  hopelessness  at  the  beginning. 
They  Knew  something  about  unruly  boys  elsewhere;  but  now  all 
agree  that  the  men  have  improved,  the  mass  of  them,  very  much. 
The  dullest  boys  have  done  something  and  the  majority  have  gained 
greatly. 

Teachers  have  treated  them  earnestly,  patiently  and  kindly.  The 
men  have  responded  with  a  very  manifest  growth  of  manhood.  The 
change  in  some  of  the  men  is  marvelous.  The  past  is  lamentable 
but  they  feel  that  there  is  even  yet  an  honorable  future  for  them. 
Their  demeanor,  their  frequent  notes  and  queries  to  teachers  show 
this.  It  shows  what  they  are  thinking  of.  The  whining,  defiant, 
or  exculpatory  look  and  manner  are  fading  out.  They  begin  to  look 
and  act  more  like  men.  A  part  of  this  marked  improvement  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  school-work. 

All  the  teachers  agree  to  one  surprise.  It  is  this :  The  prisoners 
as  a  class  seem  to  be  singularly  weak  m  mathematical  ability. 
They  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  calculation.  Many  who  are  very 
bright  in  literature,  who  can  read  finely,  are  fond  of  history  or 
science,  pretty  generally  are  in  trouble  in  common  operations  in 
arithmetic.  They  do  not  possess,  in  the  average  degree,  the  power 
of  forethought  and  combination.  I  think  this  trait  was  a  new 
revelation  as  to  this  type  of  mind.  We  have  been  able,  most  of  us, 
to  make  daily  contrasts  of  this  mental  trait  with  the  normal  and 
average  mind,  observed  in  other  youth. 

Query  —  could  this  mental  characteristic  be  related  to  the  causes 
and  occurrences  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  sent  to  the  re- 
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formatory?  Is  a  weakness  or  deficiency  in  ability  to  forecaste  or 
combine  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  apparently  senseless 
conduct  of  many  criminals  ? 

We  have  observed,  also,  that  whatever  is  mysterious  has  a  great 
attraction  for  them.  The  hidden,  the  half-explored  or  the  unknown 
has  a  sort,  of  fascination  for  them,  something  more  than  common. 
They  make  the  most  attentive  audience  in  the  world  when  the  sub- 
ject is  about  something  of  the  heroic  or  impossible. 

I  have  notes  from  them  and  confidential  inquiries  and  sketches 
concerning  half  a  dozen  proposed  inventions  such  as  square  augers, 
quadruple  screw-drivers,  noise  extinguishers  for  elevated  railways,  a 
new  military  weapon  of  immense  aestructiveness,  etc.,  etc.  These 
are  designed  to  make  the  projectors  very  rich,  very  soon.  Most  of 
them  are  very  dreamy  ideals. 

A  most  difficult  and  obstinate  mental  trait,  which  is  very  common, 
is  that  much  of  what  they  say  always  needs  corroborative  evidence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  and  other  undesirable  traits  will  fade  out 
by  the  increase  of  a  real  manhood.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  re- 
formatory power  of  industry,  education  and  moral  influence,  when 
administered  by  a  firm  and  steady  hand 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  K.  FORD, 
Director  of  the  School. 

Elmiba,  April  27,  1880. 
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********** 

Professor  Ford  has  also  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  chapel 
of  the  reformatory,  upon  the  subjects  herewith  given,  which  have 
been  received  with  marked  interest  by  all,  while  to  many  they  have 
possessed  much  value  in  connection  with  topics  under  consideration 
in  the  school-room  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  : 

Physical  Geography  of  Australia,  History  and  Industries  of  Aus- 
tralia, Livingstone  and  Southern  Africa,  The  Problem  of  the  Nile, 
Stanley's  Explorations,  The  Sun  and  Fixed  Stars,  Astronomy  of  the 
Solar  System,  Spanish  Conquest  of  Peru,  Cortez  and  Ancient  Mex- 
ico, Chemistry  of  Water,  Chemistry  of  Fire,  History  and  Mechan- 
ism of  Eailroads,  Electrical  Communications — telegraphs,  etc.,  The 
Science  of  Sound  —  Fhonograph  —  Telephone,  Electro-plating  and 
Electric  Industries,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,  Theory  and  Law  of  Wiuds,  The 
Weather  and  Storms,  The  Country  of  the  "BufiEalos,  etc.,  Mining  In- 
dustries of  Colorado,  Nevada  and  California,  Physical  Geography 
of  Japan,  Ancient  Japan,  New  Japan  and  Alaska. 

A  supplementary  report,  made  by  Dr.  Ford,  is  given  in  this  place, 
in  whicn  some  of  the  features  of  the  former  report  are  necessarily 
repeated. 
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"SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT." 

N.  Y.  STATE  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL. 

Elm ira,  N.  Y 


Report  on  twelve  months  of  "Experimental  Instruction,"  end 
ing  January  1,  1881,  by  D.  R.  Ford,  Director  of  the  School. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Gentlemen  —  By  request  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  facts 
and  record  of  progress  in  the  school  which  you  have  established. 

It  is  kept  open  three  evenings  each  week,  giving  alternate  even- 
ings tor  study  in  the  cells.  At  the  end  of  each  month  each  prisoner 
goes  through  a  written  examination  on  his  studies  of  the  month. 
His  papers  are  marked  and  put  on  file ;  his  marks  being  one  factor 
in  the  problem  of  his  final  release. 

Thisschooi  is  not  doing  hap-hazard  work,  nor  does  it  aim  to  teach 
a  smattering  of  every  thing. 

Its  organization  is  that  of  a  graded  public  school,  with  a  course  of 
strictly  common-school  studies  extending  over  the  alternate  even- 
ings of  two  years'  time.  Six  large  class-rooms  have  been  provided 
and  instruction,  both  oral  and  from  text-books,  is  given  by  the  ablest 
professional  teachers  we  could  secure  in  our  city.  Our  measure  of 
good  success  is  largely  due  to  their  good  zeal  and  skill  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  unique  task  before  them. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  labored  in  this  work. 

Some  five  hundred  youthful  prisoners  have  been  under  this 
school-drill  tor  twelve  months.  Their  previous  ignorance,  way- 
wardness, indolence  or  criminal  habits  rendered  each  class  at  the 
outset  an  <fc  intellectual  dead-lift "  for  the  teacher.  Laziness  in 
many,  and  dislike  of  books  and  schools  in  the  majority,  was  a  for- 
midable element  in  each  class.  It  was  a  dormant  mass  of  mind,  un- 
willing to  be  waked  up  to  intellectual  life,  and  with  limited  ground 
for  building  up  any  enthusiasm  for  useful  knowledge. 

But  the  result  of  a  year's  strenuous  teaching  has  greatly  exceeded 
our  expectations.      Over  fifty  have  learned  to  write  a  plain  hand, 
and  about  eighty  have  learned  to  read  and  spell  reasonably  well, 
who  were  sent  here  in  utter  illiteracy. 
[Sen.  Doc.  No.  21.]  4 
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List  of  teachers  employed  two  or  more  months  during  the  year : 

•  Professor  Prentiss,  Horseheads  Graded  School. 
Professor  Norton,  Principal,  Ward  School  No.  5,  Elmira. 
Professor  Blakeslee,  Principal,  Ward  School  No.  2,  Elmira. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Smith,  Lawyer,  Elmira. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Baldwin,  Lawyer,  Elmira. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Herendeen,  Lawyer,  Elmira. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Buck,  Lawyer,  Elmira. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Converse,  Lawyer,  Elmira. 

Also  during  part  of  the  year,  while  organizing  and  starting  the 
school,  for  a  few  months,  the  following  overseers  in  the  reformatory 
were  engaged  in  teaching  more  or  less,  viz. :  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Doane,  Mr.  Meddaugh. 

All  the  school,  with  slight  exceptions,  are  studying  arithmetic, 
in  various  stages  of  advancement.  This  drill  is  made  close,  prac- 
tical and  strenuous.  About  one  hundred  have  finished  it,  and  had 
a  short  drill  in  plain  single-entry  book-keeping,  adapted  to  farm  or 
shop  accounts.  About  one  hundred  have  also  studied  elementary 
geography  with  profit.  Two  classes,  aggregating  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  are  trained  in  the  elements  of  civil  government,  and  the  legal 
principles  concerning  life,  character  and  property,  as  treated  in 
Nordhoff's  Manual.  All  were  wide  awake  in  this  study,  and 
greatly  benefited  by  the  judicious  instruction  given. 

Elementary  instruction  on  the  laws  of  thought,  morals  and  health 
has  been  given  by  lecture  method  with  gratifying  success.  These 
have  supplemented  the  main  work  of  the  school  —  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  There  has  been  a  steady  eye  given  to  the  practical 
uses  of  these  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  It  is  the  aim  to  train  each 
man  in  time  so  that  he  can  write  a  business  letter  legibly,  in  fair 
language,  read  an  average  book  or  paper  understandingly,  and  apply 
figures  correctly  in  the  transaction  of  common  business  affairs.  Less 
than  this  leaves  a  man  unequal  to  the  duties  and  achievements  of 
good  citizenship.  We  seem  to  have  observed  that  the  type  of  mind, 
commonly  called  the  criminal  type,  is  singularly  weak  in  mathe- 
matical ability.  Young  men  who  read  and  write  well,  and  who  are 
sharp  enough  in  every  thing  else,  require  an  astonishing  amount  of 
labor  and  training  to  go  through  with  the  simplest  calculations  in 
numbers.  Whether  this  fact  is  connected  with  the  lack  of  prudence 
and  forecast  which  resulted  in  their  sentence  to  the  reformatory  I 
cannot  say ;  yet  it  is  very  suggestive. 

The  best  of  order,  and  a  growing  desire  for  a  plain,  common- 
school  education,  is  now  the  marked  feature  of  the  reformatory 
school. 

It  is  wonderful,  in  most  cases,  how  it  revives  and  brightens  latent 
manhood.  Compulsory  education,  here  at  least,  is  not  a  failure. 
The  system  of  frequent  written  examinations,  coupled  with  thor- 
ough instruction,  just  marking,  and  the  hope  of  liberty,   make  a 
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stimulus  strong  enojngh  to  move  to  honest  effort  the  stolid  or  reluc- 
tant minds  submitted,  so  far,  to  this  discipline. 

D.  K.  FORD. 
January  4,  1881. 

The  following  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  reformatory  is  inter- 
esting, because  made  by  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  whose  mental 
functions  reflect  the  value  and  importance  of  the  topics  presented : 

Librarian's  Report. 

In  methods  (and,  thus  far,  in  results)  the  school  session  of  1880-81 
has  been  marked  by  a  decided  advance  upon  the  work  of  preceding 
years.  Early  in  September  last  the  curriculum  and  the  corps  of 
teachers  were  reorganized  under  the  joint  control  of  Professor  D. 
P.  Mayhew,  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  Dr.  D.  R.  Ford,  whose 
previous  labors  as  director  of  the  school  enabled  him  to  bring  un- 
usual precision  and  tact  to  the  undertaking.  A  new^programrae  of 
studies,  necessarily  elastic  and  comprehensive,  was  projected,  and 
the  scholastic  year  for  each  of  the  six  classes  was  arranged  into  four 
terms. 

In  the  present  working  of  the  school,  ample  means  of  acquiring 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  have  been  provided  for  illiterates, 
of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  number,  and  with  such  helps  and 
devices  as  experience  and  skill  have  suggested.  From  this  level  the 
classes,  by  easy  gradation,  rise  through  the  difficulties  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  which  form  the  basis  for  classify- 
ing the  learners.  The  two  higher  classes  pursue  a  course  similar  to 
that  followed  in  the  highest  grades  of  our  best  public  schools.  The 
scheme  for  the  first  of  these  embraces  geography,  inventional  geom- 
etry, book-keeping  and  the  higher  portions  of  arithmetic.  For  the 
more  advanced  section  the  plan  includes  physical  geography,  human 
physiology  and  sanitary  science,  American  history  and  political 
economy,  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  and  of  mental  and 
moral  science.     A  small,  special  class  has  also  been  formed  in  pure 

feometry.  Particular  attention  has  throughout  been  paid  to  the 
Inglish  language.  Several  sections  have  been  carefully  drilled  in 
the  English  grammar,  and  abundant  practice  will  shortly  be  afforded 
in  such  useful  composition  work  as  simple  description  and  letter- 
writing. 

The  mode  of  teaching  is  by  recitation  and  by  oral  and  concert 
exercise  —  a  measure  involved  by  the  large  numbers  of  most  of  the 
classes.  Text  books,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  are  amplified 
by  black-board,  lecture  and  experiment.  Examinations  occur 
monthly  in  all  branches;  and  the  marking  system  here  comes  prom- 
inently into  play,  each  inmate  being  strictly  held  to  a  sliding-scale 
in  which  seventy-five  is  the  lowest  percentage  that  will  pass  him. 

Independently  of  the  ordinary  routine  oi  instruction,  the  teach- 
ing body  is  enjoined  to  further  the  aims  of  the  institution  by  foster- 
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ing  the  growth  of  self-help  and  manhood  in  the  men  committed  to 
their  charge. 

The  cost  of  the  school  for  the  year  is  $1,667.40. 

The  library  contains  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes.  The  small- 
ness  of  this  number  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  still  unformed  condition 
of  the  library  and  the  loss  by  wear  which  balances  the  frequent  ad- 
ditions. Fiction,  of  course,  forms  the  preponderance  of  reading 
among  the  men ;  but,  within  recent  date,  the  quantity  of  purely  use- 
ful books  has  been  materially  augmented.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
works  of  standard  utility  are  asked  for  by  an  increasingly  large  class 
of  readers,  among  whom  there  is  a  strong  inclination  toward  study 
and  culture  and  a  growing  ability  to  appreciate  what  is  true,  beauti- 
ful and  good. 

The  present  collection  fairly  represents,  if  in  miniature,  the  best 
books  of  the  two  worlds  in  fiction,  science,  history  and  general  litera- 
ture. The  novels  and  romances  are  usually  wholesome,  and,  in  dis- 
tributing books,  such  discrimination  is  aimed  at  as  shall  defeat  mor- 
bid or  depraved  tastes. 

Favorable  report  can  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  books. 
Special  means  are  taken  to  enforce  careful  handling  by  the  inmates, 
and  an  excellent  binder  is  kept  steadily  renovating  worn  or  mutilated 
volumes. 

The  cost  of  books  added  during  the  year  is  $344.94. 

The  report  of  the  physician  to  the  reformatory  is  given  herewith. 
The  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction. 

Physician's  Report. 

To  the  Managers  of  tjie  New  York  State  Jieformato?^ : 

Gentlemen — During  the  past  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
reformatory  and  the  health  of  the  inmates  have  been  such  that  little 
may  be  said  in  this  connection.  Indeed,  I  may  state  that  the  gen- 
eral health  has  been  better  in  the  past  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Of  contagious  diseases  there  have  been  four  cases ;  two  of  diphtheria 
and  two  of  erysipelas.  The  isolation  of  the  patients  and  the  fumi- 
gating of  clothes  and  bedding  sufficed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these 
affections. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  general  character  of  the  men 
committed  to  your  care,  their  antecedents  and  former  lives,  venereal 
diseases  are  more  or  less  common,  the  effects  of  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  felt  during  the  entire  period  of  sojourn  in  the  reform- 
atory. Acute  troubles  of  this  class  are  seldom  encountered.  This 
is  easily  explained ;  not  that  the  men  have  never  experienced  expos- 
ure, but  from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  thus  affected  at  the  time 
of  arrest  received  treatment  while  in  the  jails  awaiting  trial,  fre- 
quently a  period  of  several  months.  At  present  there  are  six  cases 
of  secondary  and  one  of  tertiary  syphilis  under  treatment. 
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From  chronic  disease  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  total  in- 
capacity for  labor  of  any  description,  a  diabetic  patient  who  has 
been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  five  months. 

The  accidents  occurring  in  the  several  shops  from  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery have  all  been  due  to  heedlessness  and  lack  of  proper  care 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives ;  October  1,  a  lad,  while  attempting 
to  stop  a  lathe  with  his  foot  instead  of  a  lover  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, caught  his  leg  in  a  wheel  and  fractured  the  left  thigh  bone. 
Keoovery  without  deformity  resulted,  and  the  boy  is  now  perform- 
ing his  daily  tasks.  During  the  year  I  have  amputated  three  fingers 
and  a  thumb  on  account  ot  injuries  received  in  the  performance  of 
duties  connected  with  the  several  industries  pursued  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  mortality  from  natural  causes  has  been  less  than  in  preceding 
years ;  one  death  having  occurred,  and  that  from  apoplexy.  In 
November  last,  at  my  suggestion  the  superintendent,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  managers,  paroled  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  that  he  might  pass  his  remaining 
days  at  home  among  friends.  His  death  occurred  a  few  days  after 
removal. 

There  have  been  two  suicides,  each  by  hanging ;  the  unfortunates 
suspending  themselves  from  the  door  of  their  cells.  When  so  many 
men  are  under  surveillance  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  accidents 
of  this  kind,  as  each  man  cannot  be  under  the  personal  observation 
of  the  guard  every  moment,  and  the  time  required  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  act  being  so  brief. 

April  10,  a  homicide  occurred  in  the  Hollow  Ware  Works,  a 
turner  felling  a  co-worker  to  the  ground  with  an  iron  stove  poker, 
causing  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull  and  instant  death.  In  this 
connection  I  would  mention  the  untimely  death  of  George  McKel- 
vey,  the  principal  keeper,  who  was  stabbed  by  a  prisoner  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Every  inmate,  upon  admission,  has  been  vaccinated,  regardless  of 
former  vaccinations.  The  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  justifies  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  protective 
measure. 

That  portion  of  the  south  pavilion  used  for  hospital  purposes, 
while  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  reformatory,  is  nevertheless 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  It  is  rendered  so  by  poor  venti- 
lation and  proximity  to  quarters  occupied  by  men  shortly  to  be 
paroled.  In  my  opinion  the  hospital  should  be  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  and  removed  from  the  sleeping  quarters  of  other  in- 
mates. I  invite  the  attention  of  your  board  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  as  sooner  or  later  it  will  come  before  you  for  solution 
and  action. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit, 

H.  D.  WEY,  M.  D. 
Elmiea,  Sept.  30,  1880. 
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"  A." 

Of  692  indefinites  received  since  opening  there  were  ages  : 

Between  16  and  21 479 

"       21    "     25 139 

"      25    "     30 74 

Total 692 


"B." 


Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Section  241.  The  action  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  locate 
a  State  penitentiary  or  industrial  reformatory  in  the  sixth  judicial 
district,  pursuant  to  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}r-nine,  in  locating  said  prison  or  indus- 
trial reformatory,  and  contracting  for  a  purchase  of  a  site/for  the 
same,  at  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  is  hereby  approved. 

Sec.  242.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  (5)  persons  who  shall 
act  as  a  board  of  building  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  State 
prison  or  industrial  reformatory  established  at  Elmira,  in  Chemung 
county,  and  during  the  time  that  they  shall  act  as  such  commission- 
ers, they  shall  receive  no  pay  except  their  traveling  and  other  official 
expenses.  The  said  prison  shall  be  known  and  called  by  the  name 
of  "  The  State  Reformatory." 

Sec.  243.  The  said  building  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized 
to  procure  by  purchase  the  site  for  said  reformatory.  The  deeds 
therefor  shall  be  duly  executed  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  de- 
livered to  the  co  nptroller,  and  thereupon  the  treasurer  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  said  building 
commissioners  for  the  grantors,  of  whom  the  said  site  shall  be  pur- 
chased, such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  site 
in  accordance  with  the  contracts  submitted  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  chapter  four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  to  locate  said  reformatory.  And 
the  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  said  commissioners,  on  the 
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warrant  of  the  comptroller,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  may 
want  for  building  said  reformatory,  at  such  time  as  the  same  may  be 
required  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Seo.  244.  The  said  building  commissioners  shall  be  charged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  grounds,  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  with  power  to  appoint  an  architect,  a 
superintendent  and  other  necessary  agents  and  assistants,  provided 
the  plan  of  buildings  which  they  may  adopt  shall  be  submitted  for 
and  receive  the  approval  of  the  governor,  comptroller  and  State  en- 

fineer.  The  building  shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  les6  than  three 
undred  prisoners,  and  the  buildings  and  cells  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  classification  of  prisoners. 

Sec.  245.  The  building  commissioners  above  mentioned,  before 
they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  each  give  his  bond  to 
the  people  of  this  State  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
comptroller,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  this  act. 

Sec.  246.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  make  a  re- 
port of  all  the  moneys  received  and  expended  by  them  by  virtue  of 
this*act,  and  of  the  progress  which  shall  have  been  made  in  the  erec- 
tion and  inclo8ure  of  said  buildings,  to  the  comptroller  of  this  State 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  n6xt,  and  as  often  thereafter 
as  the  comptroller  shall  or  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sac.  247.  Whenever  the  said  reformatory  shall  be  finished,  the 
said  building  commissioners  shall  make,  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
a  certificate  thereof,  which  they  shall  transmit  to  the  governor  of 
this  State.  The  governor  shall,  after  receiving  such  certificate,  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  five  persons 
who  shall  act  as  a  board  of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  and  who 
shall  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act  with  no  com- 
pensation other  than  reasonable  traveling  and  other  official  expenses. 
xhey  shall  hold  their  office  for  ten  years  and  be  so  classified  that 
one  of  their  number  shall  go  out  of  office  every  second  year.  When- 
ever vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  said  board  of  managers  such  vacan- 
cies for  the  unexpired  term  thereof  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  governor. 

Seo.  248.  The  said  commissioners  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  retain  general  superintendence  and 
control  of  said  reformatory  and  every  thing  connected  therewith, 
until  said  board  of  managers,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
when  they  shall  turn  over  to  said  board  of  managers  the  said  reform- 
atory and  all  of  the  appurtenances  and  things  hitherto  belonging 
and  the  term  of  office  of  said  building  commissioners  shall  then  be 
at  an  end  and  close. 

Sec.  249.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall,  when  appointed  and 
confirmed  aa  aforesaid,  have  general  charge  and  superintendence  of 
said  reformatory  and  shall  appoint  a  warden,  physician,  chaplain, 
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inspector  of  discharged  prisoners  and  clerk,  who  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  to  be  hereafter  established  by  law,  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  them  for  cause  only  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
written  charges.  The  clerk  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  boara  of 
managers.  All  other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden  and 
removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  governor  may  remove  any  of 
the  managers  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

Seo.  250.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  and  take  into 
said  reformatory  all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  and  not  known  to  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  a  State 
prison  in  this  or  any  other  State  or  country,  who  shall  be  legally  sen- 
tenced to  said  reformatory  on  conviction  of  any  criminal  offense  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  any  such  court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  sentence  to  said  reformatory  any  such  male  person  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison, 
between  the  ages  ot  sixteen  and  thirty,  as  aforesaid.  The  discipline 
to  be  observed  in  said  prisou  shall  be  reformatory  and  the  said 
managers  shall  have  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation  con- 
sistent with  the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. Agricultural  labor  or  mechanical  industry  may  be  resorted 
to  by  said  managers  as  au  instrument  of  reformation.  The  contract 
system  of  labor  shall  not  exist  in  any  form  whatever  in  said  refoma- 
tory,  but  the  prisoners  shall  be  employed  by  the  State. 

Sec.  251.  All  provisions  or  existing  laws  requiring  the  courts  of 
this  State  to  sentence  male  criminals,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty,  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense  to  the  State  prisons, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  the  board 
of  managers  provided  for  by  section  six  of  this  act,  apply  to  said  re- 
formatory, so  far  as  to  enable  courts  to  sentence  the  class  of  prison- 
ers mentioned  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act  to  said  reformatory. 

Seo.  252.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  two 
superintending  builders  to  take  charge  of  the  following  buildings 
in  process  of  construction,  namely :  The  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  State  Homoeopathic 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction and  completion  thereof.  The  persons  appointed  under 
this  provision  shall  be  vested,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  said 
buildings  is  concerned,  with  all  the  duties,  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties heretofore  imposed  or  conferred  upon  the  commissioners  or 
managers  heretofore  appointed  to  take  charge  of  said  buildings  re- 
spectively, which  said  commissioners  and  managers  are  hereby  su- 
perseded as  to  the  powers  and  duties  herein  referred  to,  ana  the 
governor  may  assign  either  of  said  superintending  builders  to  the 
sole  charge  of  any  of  said  buildings.  The  purchasing  of  the  mate- 
rals  and  all  things  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings 
shall  be  done  by  contract,  and  all  contracts  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  after  being  advertised  as  is  now  required  by 
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law  for  the  advertising  and  letting  of  State  work  on  the  canals,  and 
the  governor  shall  have  power  to  remove  either  of  said  superin- 
tending builders  at  any  time,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place.  The 
salary  of  each  of  said  superintending  builders  shall  be  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  and  he  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  office,  and  shall 
not  have  any  interest  in  any  contract  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  said  buildings  or  in  the  furnishing  of  any  materials  or 
jabor  therofor. 

Chap.  207. 
AN  ACT  to  provide  a  government  for  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira,  and  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
same,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Passed  May  9, 1876  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  Sinclair  Tonsey,  William  C.  Wey, 
Rufns  H.  King  and  Ariel  S.  Thurston  are  nereby  constituted  a 
board  of  managers  for  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 
and  as  such  board  shall  have  general  charge  and  superintendence  of 
said  reformatory,  and  shall  conduct  the  same  upon  non-partisan 
principles.  They  shall  have  no  compensation  for  tneir  services,  but 
shall  be  allowed  their  reasonable  traveling  and  other  official  expen- 
ses. They  shall  hold  their  office  for  five  (5)  years,  except  as  follows : 
Louis  D.  rilsbury  shall  hold  office  for  five  years ;  Sinclair  Tousey  for 
four  years;  William  C.  Wey  for  three  years;  Itufns  H.  King  tor 
two  years ;  Ariel  S.  Thurston  for  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act.  Whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  said  board  of  managers  by 
the  refusal  of  either  of  the  members  thereof  to  act  or  otherwise, 
such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session,  by 
the  governor  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  senate  when 
it  shall  convene.  The  governor  may  remove  any  of  the  managers, 
for  misconduct,  incompetency,  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity 
shall  be  given  them  to  be  heard  upon  written  charges. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  managers  shall  appoint  a  general  superin- 
tendent and  shall  have  power  to  remove  him  for  cause  after  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  him  to  be  heard  upon  written  charges.  All 
other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  remova- 
ble at  his  pleasure.  The  superintendent  of  construction  of  such  re- 
formatory may  be  removed  by  the  board  of  managers  for  cause 
after  opportunity  shall  have  been  given  him  to  be  heard  upon  writ- 
ten charges,  and  any  vacancy  so  caused  shall  be  filled  by  such  board 
by  appointment. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  managers  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  and 
expenditures  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  business  of  the  reforma- 
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tory,  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  shall  certify  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  same  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  labor  necessary  for  the  construction  of  shops  and  the 
inclosure  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  reformatory  is  located  and 
for  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  reformatory, 
shall  be  performed  by  the  inmates,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  prisons  to  select 
such  number  of  inmates  from  the  State  prisons  as  shall,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act,  as  to  age  and  crime,  and  transfer  the  same  to  the  reformatory, 
as  shall  be  requested  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  reformatory 
to  labor  on  the  unfinished  inclosure  or  the  buildings  or  the  shops, 
as  may  be  best  adapted  for  the  kind  of  mechanical  labor  required. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  the  charge  and 
general  superintendence  of  the  grounds,  and  the  grading  and  im- 
provement thereof,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  shops,  and  of  the 
inclosure,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  the  necessary 
building  materials  for  the  same,  and  are  authorized  to  supply  such 
mechanical  and  other  assistance  as  shall  make  effective  the  labor  of 
the  inmates  of  said  reformatory.  All  purchases  of  materials  and 
supplies  to  an  amount  exceeding  $500  shall  be  made  by  contract, 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after  notice  for  two  weeks 
in  the  State  paper,  and  in  three  papers  published  in  the  county  of 
Chemung,  having  the  largest  circulation,  and  one  paper  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  oi  large  circulation  of  the  day  and  hour  when  6ealed 
proposals  will  be  received  for  the  supply  of  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies required. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  managers,  on  or  be- 
fore the  tenth  day  of  January  in  each  year  hereafter,  to  report  to 
the  legislature  the  condition  of  said  reformatory  and  their  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  inmates,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  the  amount  of  money  expended,  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment thereof,  with  such  recommendations  as  the  board  of  managers 
shall  deem  proper. 

Sbo.  9.  The  anuual  compensation  of  the  several  officers,  keepers, 
guards  and  teachers  of  the  reformatory  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said 
board  of  managers,  in  their  discretion,  at  sums  not  exceeding  the 
following:  To  the  superintendent,  thirty-five  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  physician,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to  the  principal 
keeper,  one  thousand  dollars ;  ,to  the  clerk,  one  thousand  dollars ; 
to  toe  chaplain  or  chaplains,  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  to 
the  kitchen-keeper,  eight  hundred  dollars;  to  the  store-keeper, 
eight  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  hall-keeper,  six  hundred  dollars ;  to 
the  yard-keeper,  six  hundred  dollars;  to  the  keepers,  each  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  to  the  guards,  each  five  hundred  dollars;  to  the  ser- 
geant of  guards,  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  teachers,  each 
three  hundred  dollars;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  term  of  service 
of  any  of  them  shall  terminate  before  the  end  of  any  year,  their 
compensation  shall  be  paid  only  for  the  term  of  service  at  the  rate 
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of  the  annual  compensation  above  provided,  and  such  salaries  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  services,  performed  by  them. 

Sec.  10.  Every  officer  who  shall  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  'State,  within  fifteen  days  after  his  appointment,  the 
constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  the  superintendent  and  such  other 
officers  as  shall  be  required  by  the  comptroller  so  to  do  shall  re- 
spectively give  bonds  to  the  State  in  such  penalty  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  comptroller  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duties  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
chasing  materials  and  proceeding  with  the  work  of  construction  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  reformatory,  which  appropriation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  board  of  managers,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  work  on  said  north  wing 
shall  be  performed,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  inmates  of  the  saiu 
reformatory. 

Sbo.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.. 


Chap.  173. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  imprisonment  of  convicts  in  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  government  and  re- 
lease of  such  convicts  by  the  managers. 

Passed  April  24, 1877 ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follotos : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  8tate  Reformatory, 
and  who,  npon  such  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  according  to  this  act  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  Every  sentence  to  the  reformatory  of  a  person  hereafter 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  shall  be  a  general  sentence  to 
imprisonment  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and 
the  courts  of  this  State  imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  limit 
the  duration  thereof.  The  term  of  such  imprisonment  of  any  per- 
son so  convicted  and  sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  managers 
of  the  reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this  act,  but  such  imprison- 
ment shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the 
crime  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

Sbo.  3.  Every  clerk  of  any  court  by  which  a  criminal  shall  be 
sentenced  to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  shall  fnrnish  to  the 
officer  having  such  criminal  in  charge  a  record  containing  a  copy  of 
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the  indictment  and  of  the  plea,  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  justices  presiding  at  the  time,  also  the  jurors,  and  of  the 
witnesses  sworn  on  the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  of  the 
charge  of  the  court,  the  verdict,  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  the 
date  thereof,  which  record,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  under  his 
hand  and  official  seal,  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  such  criminal 
in  any  proceeding  taken  by  him  for  a  release  from  imprisonment  by 
habeas  carpus  or  otherwise.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the 
trial,  and  of  the  charge  of  the  court,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
clerk,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  by  the  stenographer  acting  npon 
the  trial,  or  if  no  stenographer  be  present,  by  the  district  attorney 
of  the  county.  The  stenographer  or  district  attorney  furnishing 
such  copy,  and  the  county  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensa- 
tion, in  every  case  in  which  they  shall  perform  the  duties  required 
by  this  act,  as  shall  be  certified  to  be  just  by  the  presiding  judge  at 
the  trial,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  trial  is  had 
as  part  of  the  court  expenses.  The  clerk  shall  also,  upon  any  such 
conviction  and  sentence,  forthwith  transmit  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  reformatory  notice  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice  the  superintendent  in 
person,  or  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  reformatory  by  said  superin- 
tendent for  that  purpose  duly  delegated,  shall  proceed  to  the  place 
of  trial  and  conviction,  and  the  sheriff  or  keeper  of  the  jail  having 
the  custody  of  the  convict  shall  deliver  him  to  such  superintendent 
or  delegated  officer,  with  the  record  of  his  trial  and  conviction,  as 
made  up  by  the  clerk,  and  such  convict  shall  thereupon  be  conveyed 
to  the  reformatory,  the  expenses  of  which  conveyance  shall  be 
charged  against  and  paid  out  of  the  earnings  or  other  funds  of  the 
reformatory. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  transfer,  tem- 
porarily, with  the  written  consent  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons, 
to  either  of  the  State  prisons,  or,  in  case  any  prisoner  shall  become 
insane,  to  the  convict  asylum  at  Auburn,  any  prisoner  who,  sub- 
sequent to  his  committal,  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  at  the  time  of 
his  conviction  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  or  to  have  been  pre 
vionsly  convicted  of  crime,  and  may  also  so  transfer  any  apparently 
incorrigible  prisoner  whose  presence  in  the  reformatory  appears  to 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution.  And 
such  managers  may,  by  written  requisition,  require  the  return  to 
the  reformatory  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  so  transferred. 
The  said  board  of  managers  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  reformatory  may 
be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  reformatory  buildings 
and  inclosures,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  subject  at  any 
time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure  ot  said  reformatory,  and 
full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and 
reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said 
board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  offi- 
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cere  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled 
prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute 
said  order,  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The  said  board 
of  managers  shall  also  have  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruction, 
education,  removal  and  temporary  or  conditional  release  and  return 
as  aforesaid  of  all  the  convicts  in  said  reformatory. 

Sec.  B.  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  reformatory, 
the  board  of  managers  may  make  requisition  upon  the  superintend- 
ent of  prisons  who  shall  select  such  number  as  is  required  by  such 
requisition,  from  among  the  youthful,  well-behaved  and  most  prom- 
ising convicts  in  the  State  prisons,  and  transfer  them  to  the  reform- 
atory for  education  and  treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereof.  And  the  board  of  managers  are  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  during  the  term  of  their  sentence  to  the  State 
prison  such  prisoners  so  transferred,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  con- 
vies  in  the  State  prisons,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  commutation 
of  imprisonment  tor  good  conduct,  shall  be  applicable  to  said  con- 
victs when  transferred  under  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  managers  to  main- 
tain such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody  as 
shall  prevent  them  from  committing  crime,  but  secure  their  self- 
support  and  accomplish  their  reformation.  When  any  prisoner 
shall  be  received  into  the  reformatory  upon  direct  sentence  thereto, 
they  shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  register  the  date  of  such  admis- 
sion, the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality,  with  such  other  facts  as 
can  be  ascertained,  of  parentage,  of  early  social  influences,  as  seem 
to  indicate  the  constitutional  and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies  of 
the  prisoner,  and  based  upon  these,  an  estimate  of  the  then  present 
condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  best  probable  plan  of  treatment. 
Upon  such  register  shall  be  entered,  quarter  yearly  or  oftener,  min- 
utes of  observed  improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  and 
notes  as  to  methods  and  treatment  employed,  also  all  orders  or  alter- 
ations affecting  the  standing  or  situation  of  such  prisoner,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  final  release  and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the 
personal  history  which  may  be  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks  or 
otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they  shall  determine 
what  number  of  marks,  or  what  credit  shall  be  earned  by  each  pris 
oner  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  the  condition  of 
increased  privileges,  or  of  release  from  their  control,  which  system 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  Each  prisoner  so 
sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good  personal  demeanor,  diligence 
in  labor  and  studj  and  for  results  accomplished,  and  be  charged  for 
derelictions,  negligences  and  offenses.  An  abstract  of  the  record. in 
the  case  of  each  prisoner  remaining  under  control  of  the  said  board 
of  managers  shall  be  made  up  semi-annually,  considered  by  the 
managers  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  State, 
which  abstract  shall  show  the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  the  then 
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present  situation,  whether  in  the  reformatory,  State  prison,  asylum 
or  elsewhere,  whether  any  and  how  much  progress  of  improvement 
has  been  made,  and  the  reason  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as 
the  casemay  be.  The  managers  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  the  standing  of  each  prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  credits 
shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  oftener 
if  he  shall  at  any  time  request  it,  and  may  make  provision  by  which 
any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  one  of  said  managers 
during  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  the  said  managers  that 
there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his 
release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  when  they 
shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from  imprisonment, 
and  shall  certify  the  fact  of  such  release  and  the  grounds  thereof  to 
the  governor,  the  governor  may  thereupon,  in  his  discretion,  restore 
such  person  to  citizenship.  But  no  petition  or  other  form  of  appli- 
cation for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the 
managers.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  power  of  the  governor  to  grant  a  pardon  or  commitment  in  any 
case. 

Sec.  9.  If  through  oversight,  or  otherwise,  any  person  resentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  said  reformatory,  for  a  definate  period  of 
time,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but  the  per- 
son so  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject  to  lia- 
bilities of  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  two  of  this 
act,  and  in  such  case  said  managers  shall  deliver  to  such  offender  a 
copy  of  this  act  and  written  information  of  his  relation  to  said  man- 
agers. 

Sec.  10.  Said  managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  in  any  part 
of  the  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  prisoners  who  are 
released  on  parole,  and  who  shall  perform  such  other  lawful  duties 
as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  managers,  and  such  persons  shall 
be  subject  to  direction  and  removal  by  said  managers,  and  shall  be 
paid,  tor  the  dnties  actually  performed  under  the  direction  of  said 
managers,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  and  expenses, 
and  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  from  the  earnings  or 
other  funds  of  the  reformatory. 
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"  C." 
Rules  Relating  to  Special  Classes  of  Inmates,  viz.  : 

L  Paroled  men  who,  through  misfortune  orl 
inability,  lose  place  and  voluntarily  return,  [    To  be  received  as  guests  and  again  placed 
with  our  advice  or  consent,  but  without  ar-  fas  soon  as  may  be ;  with  exceptions, 
rest  or  formal  order,  J 

9  p«-Aia#i  m*n  „k«  fK^.,»K  //..,?#  k-,#1  To  be  placed  In  the  second  grade  for  three 
JujJZt ItimT  loJ  nVJ£  *n§ Ka^tJ^W  l  months  St  least,  and  then  to  go  through  the 
wiUunu  crime,  lose  place  and  voluntarily  fflret  grade  in  the  ordinary  way;  withexoen- 
oome  In  on  our  request  or  order,  J  "lone.  '       y '  «*w»ir 

3.  Paroled  men  who  violate  their  parole  by  ]  To  be  placed  in  the  second  or  the  third 
gross  improprieties,  or  by  crime,  or  who  are  1  grade,  as  the  case  may  be  adjudged  on  ad- 
apparently  In  the  way  to  commit  crimes,  {mission,  and  to  work  through  to  release  In 
when  arrested  and  brought  In,  J  the  ordinary  way;  with  exceptions. 

1     To  be  degraded  to  the  third  grade  and  re- 

4.  Other  Inmates  who  escape  or  attempt  to  I  main  In  such  grades  as  tbey  shall  prove 
escape,  I  worthy  of;  until  the  "good  time'1  expira- 

J  tlon  of  their  maximum  term  at  leant. 

Ex-convicts  (not  necessarily  including  misdemeanants). 

h^A^^^^^^^^l'l    To  be  detained  until  the  "good  time"  ex- 

Vpiration  of  their    maximum    term;    with 
I  exceptions  when  the  maximum  Is  very  great. 

reviJhthee  Ta^t  of d?heVrCUprSv\ourS- 1  Jo  be  detained  until  the  full  expiration  of 
prhSumenV  orVwhomlt  is^e°rtained  *•  m£imu£  l^g^t  eXceptioM  when 
without  their  acknowledgment  J  the  mttXimum  »8  to°  ««»".. 

Note.  —  Any  Inmate  may  be  transferred  to  the  State  prison  for  cause,  on  manager's 
order  and  superintendent  of  prisons  consent,  and  will  there  serve  out  the  full  maximum 
of  his  possible  imprisonment  here.  If  transferred,  he  can  earn  no  good  time  In  the  State 
prison. 


P.     IU-WUTIUIO  \UUb  UOlA»WHlljr    lUUUUlUg    U-llfl 

(a)  Those  who  acknowledge  the  fact  of] 
their  previous   Imprisonment  immedl-l. 
ately  on  admission,  or  who  voluntarily  [J 
make  it  known  afterward,  J 


Annual  Statistics  fob  the  Year   Ending  September  30,  1880. 

Whole  number  received  since  institution  opened 961 

Whole  number  discharged 479 

Actual  count,  September  30,  1880 482 

(*  Definites,  41  ;  *indefinites,  441.) 

Of  whole  number  received 961 

There  were  of  definites 269 

There  were  of  indefinites 692 

Of  definites  received 269 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here 

By  State  courts 80 

By  United  States  court 6 

Transferred  from  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  . . .   183 

Of  whole  number  discharged 479 

Absolutely  released  without  parole 4 

Paroled 234 

•The  term  "definite,'1  as  used  in  this  statement,  refers  to  persons  sentenced  for  a 
definite  term  previous  to  the  law  of  1877,  and  "  Indefinites  "  refers  to  inmates  sentenced 
under  the  law  of  1877. 
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Pardoned  by  the  governor 6 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 186 

Killed  by  falling  elevator,  1877 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate,  1880 1 

Died  at  home  while  on  parole,  1879   1 

Died  by  suicide  while  on  parole,  1880 1 

Died  by  suicide  while  incarcerated,  1880 2 

Died  from  natural  causes,  1878 ...    I 

Died  from  natural  causes,  1879 2 

Died  from  natural  causes,  1880 1 

Escaped,  1876  (1  retaken) 2 

Escaped,  1877  (4  retaken) 6 

Escaped,  1877  (and  returned  voluntarily) 1 

Escaped,  1878  (both  retaken) 2 

Escaped,  1879 1 

Escaped,  1880 2 

Retransferred  to  State  prison,  1877    9 

Transferred  as  criminal 6 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum 6 

Transferred  to  sheriff  of  Chemung  county 1 

Transferred  to  sheriff  (sentence  superseded) 1 

Returned  to  Rochester  (commitments  not  tenable) 2 

Of  paroled  inmates 234 

There  were  sent  to  situations  out  of  State 52 

There  were  sent  to  situations  within  the  State 182 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  out  of  the  State 52 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six 
months  or  more,  and  then  absolutely  released  from 
further  liability  from  sentence  here 10 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the 
parole  period  not  having  expired 37 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obli- 
gations, and  lost  sight  of 2 

Absconded  while  on  parole 3 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  within  the  State 182 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six 
months  or  more,  and  then  absolutely  released  from 

further   liability  from  sentence  here 36 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the 

parole  period  not  having  expired 101 

Returned  to  reformatory  by  managers,  being  under 

arrest  for  crime 2 

Returned  for  intoxication 6 

Returned    voluntarily,  having  violated   parole  by 

intoxication  and  lost  situations 2 

Returned  for  leaving  situations  and  general  viola- 
tion of  parole 3 
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Returned  as  guests,  to  be  relocated,  having  lost  em- 
ployment        4 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obli- 
gations and  lost  sight  of,  probably  gone  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State 13 

Reported  for  six  months  or  more,  bat  not  yet  ab- 
solutely released  by  managers 15 

Of  paroled  men  sent  out  of  the  State,  52 :  • 

There  were  sent  to  Massachusetts  1,  Rhode  Island  3,  Connecti- 
cut 1,  New  Jersey  8,  Pennsylvania  14,  Illinois  2,  Iowa  2,  Ohio  4, 
Michigan  8,  Wisconsin  1,  Missouri  1,  Kansas  1,  Nebraska  1,  Colo- 
rado 1,  Canada  1,  Texas  1,  Sea  2. 

"E." 
Form  of  Parole. 

The  act  of  1877,  chap.  173,  sec.  8,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
"The  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  reformatory  may 
be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  reformatory  buildings 
and  inclosure,  but  to  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  control  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  subject  at  any  time 
to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  reformatory,  and  full 
power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  reim- 
prison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said 
board,  wnose  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  officers  to  re- 
turn to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled,  and 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said  order  the  same 
as  ordinary  criminal  process.     *     *     * " 


New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Clmira,  1 

Parole, 


At  Elmira,  N.  Y.  .,;■';{ 


Name 

Age 

Height 

Weight...., 
Complexion . 

Eyes 

Hair 

Marks 


Crime 

Date  of  sentence. . . . 
Date  when  admitted . 

Date  of  parole 

County 

Court 

Occupation 

Residence 
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The  managers  having  confidence  in  your  purpose  to  become  a 
good  citizen,  and  desiring  to  test  your  strength  of  character  and 
ability  to  fulfill  your  purpose,  do  now,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them^by  law,  grant  and  order  this  parole,  under  the 
following  rules  and  regulations : 

1.  You  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of  employment  pro- 
vided for  you,  viz. : 

and  there  remain,  if  practicable,  for  at  least from 

this  date. 

2.  You  shall  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  a  period  of  six 
months  or  more,  and  until  absolutely  released  by  the  managers,  for- 
ward by  mail,  to  the  general  superintendent,  a  report  of  yourself 

certified  to  by  your  employer,  or  Mr , 

the  agent  of  the  managers,  which  report  shall  state  whether  you 
have  been  constantly  under  pay  during  the  month,  and  if  not,  why 
not,  and  how  much  money  you  have  earned,  and  how  much  you 
have  expended,  or  saved,  together  with  a  general  and  full  statement 
of  yourself  and  surroundings. 

3.  In  case  you  find  it  desirable  to  change  your  employer  or  resi- 
dence, you  shall  first  get  consent  of  the  managers  through  the  gen- 
eral superintendent. 

4.  You  shall,  in  all  respects,  conduct  yourself  with  honesty,  so- 
briety and  decency;  avoiding  low  or  evil  associations;  and  you 
shall  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks. 

5 


The  government  of  the  reformatory  has  a  lively  and  friendly  in- 
terest in  you,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society. 
You  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the  general  superintendent 
in  case  you  lose  your  situation,  or  become  unable  to  labor  by  reason 
of  sickness. 

During  the  period  of  this  parole,  you  may  rely  upon  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  managers  and  superintendent,  and  may  find  the  re- 
formatory a  desirable  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

LOUIS  D.  PILSBURY, 
A.  S.  THURSTON, 
W.  0.  WEY,  M.  D., 
JOHN  I.  NICKS, 
DAVID  DECKER, 

Managers. 
By  the  Managers 

General  Superintendent. 
Dated 188 
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STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 


No.  26. 


IN    SENATE, 

January  18,    1882. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  STATE  REFOR- 
MATORY AT  ELMIRA,  FOR  JANUARY  18th.,  1882,  THE. 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30th.,  1881. 

To  the  Legislature : 

The  reformatory  system,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  prison  system  common  in  this  and  other  States,  calls  for 
a  word  of  explanation.  Jt  is  based  upon  the  practical  working  of 
the  law  of  1877;  by  which  males,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty,  for  the  first  time  convicted  of  crime,  and  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  this  institution,  without  definite  period  of  sentence  by 
the  court,  shall  remain  subject  to  t^he  control  of  the  managers,  who 
"  have  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruction,  education,  removal  and 
temporary  or  conditional  release  and  return  as  aforesaid  of  all  con- 
victs in  said  reformatory."  This  seems  like  an  arbitrary  power  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  managers.  At  first  sight,  it 
appears  as  if  certain  important  prerogatives,  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  1877,  had  been  removed  from  judicial  officers  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  reformatory  management.  The  act  referred  to 
enjoins  that  "  the  courts  of  this  State,  imposing  such  sentence,  shall 
not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof."  In  the  history  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  this  State,  this  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
practice  which  had  so  long  prevailed  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
an  offender,  according  to  a  varying  degree  of  gmlt  and  a  sliding 
scale  of  punishment.  Indeed,  the  word  punishment  reflects  the 
sentiment  in  society,  the  finding  of  the  jury,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  and  the  attitude  of  the  common  law  towards  the  prisoner, 
under  the  old  system,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  convict  himself, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  which  consigns  him  to  prison.     This 
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accepted  idea  of  retributive  justice  has  had  recognition  through  the 
whole  course  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  view  held  by  the 
greater  part  of  intelligent  people,  who  have  thought  superficially 
upon  the  subject.  This  is  the  common  impression,  which  tne  system 
in  operation  at  the  reformatory  is  designed  t  correct  and  enlighten. 
In  brief,  the  reformatory  plan  includes  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
a  system  of  marks,  whereby  a  fixed  standard  is  required  in  school, 
labor  and  deportment ;  the  establishment  of  three  grades,  entering 
the  second  of  which,  when  received,  the  prisoner  advances  by  per- 
fect marking  to  the  first,  from  which,  after  thorough  trial,  he  may 
be  paroled,  and  ultimately  unconditionally  released,  or  failing  to 
meet  requirements,  he  descends  to  the  third,  or  lowest  grade,  from 
which  he  may  emerge,  through  the  second  and  first  into  freedom,  by 
a  toilsome  process  of  improvement.  Iu  these  several  stages  of 
advancement — retrograde  course,  and  later  improvement  and  recov- 
ery of  grade,  he  receives  constant  supervision  and  watchfulness,  and 
his  mental,  moral  and  physical  conditions  are  carefully  noted  and 
properly  considered  in  respect  to  his  fitness  as  a  subject  for  the 
^Reformatory  plan,  as  well  as  for  his  final  return  to  outside  life  and 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  Through  failure  to  reach  the 
highest  grade,  whether  from  negligence  in  school  tasks,  or  in  labor 
or  deportment,  he  may  remain  an  inmate  of  the  reformatory  during 
the  period  of  maximum  sentence,  under  the  old  law,  for  the  offense 
for  which  he  was  convicted.  If  incorrigible,  he  may  be  transferred 
to  a  State  prison. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  does  reformation  consist  for  the  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  reformatory  plan  ?  Indicated  above,  it 
has  a  threefold  object,  as  applied  to  the  individual  specially  inter- 
ested, relating  to  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  being.  The 
purpose  of  the  State  iu  adapting  such  an  institution  as  the  reform- 
atory to  the  object  sought  is  attained  "  when,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  act  of  1877,  "  it  appears  to  the  said  managers  that  there  is 
a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  will  live  and 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  they  shall  issue 
to  6uch  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from  imprisoument." 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  act  the  wort  of  reformation  is  ac- 
complished with  a  prisoner  when  he  can  "live  and  remain  atJiberty 
without  violating  tne  law,"  and  when  "his  release  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  society."  The  "  welfare  of  society  " 
would  not,  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  permit  a  former  prisoner  to 
"  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law"  unless  he 
engaged  in  some  honest  occupation  by  which  he  could  take  care 
of  himself  and  be  no  longer  a  source  of  anxiety  or  a  burden  to  his 
friends  or  the  public.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  provision  of  the 
act  which  has  reference  to  the  prisoners  living  and  remaining  at 
liberty  without  violating  the  law,  including,  as  the  context  shows,  a 
beneficent  purpose  toward  the  higher  objects  which  are  embraced 
in  the  good  of  society.     In  other  words,  the  party  is  called   upon, 
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through  the  act  of  the  managers,  not  only  to  "  live  and  remain  at 
large  without  violating  the  law,"  but  to  assume  position,  place  and 
responsibility  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  law  and  the  welfare  of 
society.    This,  in  short,  is  pnswer  to  the  question  propounded. 

The  additional  query  occurs,  Will  the  paroled  or  released  man, 
after  passing  through  the  reformatory  course,  "  live  and  remain  at 
liberty  without  violating  the  law  i "  The  statistics  appended  to 
the  managers'  report,  bearing  upon  this  question,  furnish  reply  in 
such  a  positive  manner  as  to  silence  the  opposition  which  seeks  to 
make  light  of  the  system  in  operation  here  by  inquiring  supercil- 
iously "  Does  the  Reformatory  reform  ? " 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  array  the  statistics  of  eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  men  released  unconditionally  from  the  reformatory, 
or  on  patrol,  who  are  conforming  with  the  exactions  of  citizenship, 
against  an  exhibit  of  the  conditions  of  persons  jinder  observation  for 
the  same  limit  of  time,  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  several 
prisons  of  the  State,  after  first  conviction  of  crime.  It  is  known 
that  the  prisons  do  not  reform  their  inmates.  They  are  not  expected 
to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  confinement 
in  prison  does  not  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime.  If  con- 
tinued observation  of  the  operations  of  the  reformatory  system, 
covering  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty,  instead  of  five  years,  should 
present  results  as  satisfactory,  even  though  better  results  may  be 
expected,  a  growing  belief  would  be  entertained  that  the  name  of 
the  institution  and  tne  plan  by  which  its  internal  economy  is  admin- 
istered, have  significance  beyond  the  realization  of  the  popular  naind 
on  the  subject.  For  all  purposes  connected  with  this  inquiry,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  eighty-four  per  cent  of  persons  discharged  from 
this  institution  have  been  reformed,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word.  They  have  not  lapsed  into  evil  practices,  are  self-supporting 
in  their  industries,  and  have  assumed  ana  are  discharging  the  demands 
of  citizenship  in  the  several  positions  which  have  been  selected  for 
them  to  fill,  or  which  their  tastes  and  inclinations  direct  them  to 
follow.  The  fact,  above  all  others,  that  they  have  not  returned  to 
criminal  courses,  is  one  in  which  the  State  is  particularly  interested. 
If  further  observations  show  what  has  never  been  shown  before,  in 
connection  with  penal  institutions  in  this  State,  that  upwards  of 
four-fifths  of  discharged  men  are  capable  of  "  living  and  remaining 
at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  it  opens  a  new  and  promising 
revelation  in  the  history  ot  criminal  custodian  and  supervisory  care 
and  direction,  and  refutes  the  assertion  so  commonly,  heard,  that 

i)rison8  are  nurseries  of  crime,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  repel- 
ants  of  iniquity.  If  society  has  been  protected  by  the  return  of 
eighty-four  per  cent  of  men  discharged  from  the  reformatory,  who 
are  engaged  in  honorable  and  sustaining  methods  of  life,  the  question, 
"  does  the  Reformatory  reform  ? "  is  practically  answered.  It  must 
be  kept  hi  mind  that  the  reformatory  is  designed  only  to  receive 
men  ior  the  first  time  convicted  of  crime.  Unlike  other  correc- 
tional institutions,  such  men  are  brought  immediately  under  the 
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disciplinary  power  of  labor,  common  in  the  prisono,  and  the 
additional  influences  of  an  educational  system,  which  is  gen- 
eral, thorough,  diversified  and  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  persons  who  are  embraced  by  its  provisions.  It  is  agreed  among 
observers  that  the  reformation  of  oriminals,  to  be  successful,  must 
begin  with  the  first  offense.  In  the  reformatory  the  shock  of  con- 
viction is  quickly  followed  by  the  consignment  of  the  offender  to 
the  care  of  the  superintendent.  The  rules  of  the  establishment  are 
soon  learned,  work  is  begun,  school  life  commenced,  and  the  his- 
tory of  an  individual  from  that  moment  goes  on  to  be  recorded.* 
It  may  prove  to  be  a  history  with  little  or  no  deviation  from  the 
commands  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
management,  which  proceeds  out  of  the  intermediate  into  the  higher 
grade,  and  by  means  of  parole  and  unconditional  release,  culmin- 
ates in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  Or  the  career  of  an  inmate  may 
be  checkered  and  fluctuating,  passing  up  and  down  in  the  grades, 
according  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  conditions,  until  at  last 
he  realizes  the  importance  of  conforming  to  the  rules  whose  ob- 
servance will  obtain  his  release^  or  whose  disregard  will  compel  him 
to  serve  the  full  sentence  under  the  old  law  for  the 'crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  reformatory  oc- 
casionally receives  subjects  who  are  not  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  education,  and  who  are  not  adapted  to  the  system  of  marks  and 
correction  in  practice  here.  A  provision  of  the  law  of  1877  gives 
the  management  authority  to  "  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible 
prisoner  whose  presence  in  the  reformatory  appears  to  be  seriously  de- 
trimental to  the  rwell-being  of  the  institution.  This  authority  pre- 
serves the  reformatory  for  the  strictly  legitimate  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  act,  and  makes  more  encouraging  the  treatment  of 
individuals  who  are  amenable  to  its  functions,  and  subject  to  its 
restrictions.  Beforfe  an  inmate  is  paroled,  a  position  is  secured  for 
iiiin  in  the  employment  of  a  responsible  person,  known  to  be  such 
by  the  managers,  as  clerk,  farmer,  brush-maker,  moulder,  iron- 
worker or  other  suitable  occupation.  His  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent, attested  by  his  employer,  is  made  every  month ;  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  if  in  every  way  found  worthy,  he  may  be  un- 
conditionally released  from  the  terms  of  parole,  and  restored  to 
liberty. 

This,  concisely,  is  a  reply  to  the  question  "  in  what  does  refor- 
mation consist,  for  the  purposes  connected  with  the  reformatory 
plan?"  It  is  simply  the  elevation  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  the  man  by  useful  labor,  educational  improve- 
ment and  wholesome  self-restraint,  until  such  time  as  he  can  be 
trusted  again  to  assume  the  obligations  and  temptations  of  outside 
life. 

It  has  been  objected,  in  some  quarters,  to  this  scheme  for  pre- 
paring convicted  men  for  useful  positions  in  society,  that  educational 
advantages,  instead  of  repressing  criminal  instincts,  acts  as  a  stimu- 
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lant  to  their  gratiti cation.  The  following  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  November  5,  1881,  disposes  of  this  objection, 
and  presents  the  question  of  education  and  crime  in  a  strong  and 
convincing  light: 

"  Two  years  ago  a  Massachusetts  delegate  to  an  .educational  con- 
vention opposed  the  high-school  .system  because  a  large  proportion 
of  convicts  we  -e  high-school  graduates,  and  assorted  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania  prisons  the  ratio  was  sixty  per  cent.  A  little  later  a 
well-known  contributor  to  newspapers  in  this  city  took  the  broader 
ground,  that  even  an  ordinary  cominon-school  education  is  far  less 
of  a  blessing  than  is.  often  -supposed,  that  it  is  not  a  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  and  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  educated  at  the 
public  expense  do  not  turn  out  good  men  and  women,  but  are  rather 
unfitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  These  startling  assertions 
naturally  attracted  attention,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickershaw,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  set  about  apply- 
ing to  thern  the  test  of  statistics.  The  results  of  his  investigation 
are  published  by  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  that  State  are  reported  to  be 
unusually  accurate,  and  fhey  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  super- 
intendent's work.  Of  487  convicts,  82  had  never  attended  any 
school,  390  had  attended  public  schools,  162*wcnt  as  high  as  the 
grammar  classes,  5  attended  college  six  years  on  an  average,  7  at- 
tended high-school  and  12  private  schools.  Of  2,307  convicts 
throughout  the  State  only  thirteen  were  persons  of  superior  educa- 
tion. Of  the  whole  country  the  superintendent  says  that  the  num- 
ber of  liberally  educated  native  born  Americans,  whether  graduates 
of  high-schools  or  colleges,  found  in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  is 
exceeaingly  small,  not  more,  we  think,  than  one  in  500  of  the  whole 
number."  If  a  further  test  is  applied  by  comparing  the  number  of 
criminals  in  a  State  with  the  number  of  educated  and  illiterate  per- 
sons, respectively,  the  result  will  be  as  striking.  In  Massachusetts,  . 
for  example,  it  is  said  to  be  one  to  126  in  the  former  class  and  one 
to  twenty  in  the  latter.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Ohildrens'  Aid 
Society  in  this  city  indicates  the  educational  tendency  and  influence 
when  he  says  that  criminality  is  not  always  inconsistent  '  with  high 
education,'  but  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  very  small 
degree  of  mental  training  or  intellectual  taste  is  a  preventive  of 
idleness  and  consequent  crime." 

Concerning  the  men  who  are  living  publicly  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  law,  the  general  public  know  little  or  nothing. 
They  are  not  observable  from  other  persons  engaged  in  like 
pursuits,  in  trades  and  occupations,  and  wnich  contributing  to  their 
individual  support,  serve  also  to  sustain  the  ground  work  o?  society, 
and  are  a  source  of  protection  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
In  some  cases  paroled  and  discharged  men  find  employment  in 
situations  removed  from  the  local  history  of  their  offenses.  They 
are  thus  Alienated  from  former  temptations  and  influences  and  are 
incited  to  greater  effort  to  build  themselves  up  anew  in  their  own 
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estimation  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  who  furnish  them  em- 
ployment, and  among  whom  they  mingle  as  strangers.  In  many 
instances  men  are  paroled  to  return  at  once  to  their  homes  and 
previous  pursuits.  Common  sentiment  in  town  and  country  has  in- 
terposed no  objection  to  this  course,  and  the  fact  of  reformatory 
experience  is  not  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  probationer  in  the  situation  and  occupation  in  life  which  he 
occupied  before  conviction.  Men  have  gone  from  the  reformatory 
to  former  employers,  who  have  signified  desire  to  secure  their  ser- 
vices. The  public  prints  do  not  take  notice  of  these  men  who  are 
doing  well.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  they  should  not.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sixteen  per  cent  of  paroled  men  who  are  arrested  for 
the  commission  of  crimes,  or  for  drunkenness,  or  who  are  otherwise 
wayward  in  conduct  and  violate  the  terms  of  parole,  the  facts  con- 
nected with  their  offenses  are  spread  before  the  people  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  with  minuteness  of  detail  and  frequently 
with  condemnation  of  the  reformatory  system,  as  unworthy  the 
name  and  incapable  the  results  claimed  for  it.  The  reformatory  is 
denounced  because  of  the  occasional  lapse  of  its  subjects.  This  is 
ill  considered  criticism,  as  unjust  towards  the  reformatory  and 
those  who  have  been  benefited  by  its  government,  as  it  is  towards 
the  unfortunates  who  need  still  further  restraint,  and  the  State, 
which  has  provided  means  and  appliances  for  the  reclamation  of 
first  offenders. 

Since  the  efforts  which  are  thus  made  to  reform  and  control  the 
'  conduct  of  prisoners  after  they  are  returned  to  society  must,  of 
necessity,  be  beneficial  beyond  the  usual  practice  common  in  State 
prisons,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  reformatory  system  should  be 
approved  and  extended,  for  this  reason  alone,  if  no  other  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  Other  and  convincing  reasons,  however, 
are  advanced  in  this  report;  for  sustaining  and  making  applicable 
the  system  in  operation  here,  which  has  awakened  interest  to  an 
extent  rarely  witnessed  in  the  range  of  investigation  in  the  special 
field  connected  with  prison  management  and  reform.  The  practice 
of  the  prisons  in  releasing  men  without  restriction,  or  safeguards 
of  any  kind,  is  and  always  has  been  bad  in  its  effects  upon  the  con- 
vict and  upon  society.  The  system  under  consideration  yields 
results  so  satisfactory,  that  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  its  merits 
must  commend  it  to  the  judgment  of  experienced  persons  interested 
in  this  and  kindred  questions. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  other  years,  men  on  parole  taken  sud- 
denly sick  or  disabled  by  accident,  and  without  facilities  for  treat- 
ment at  places  where  employed,  have  voluntarily  sought  admission 
to  the  reformatory  to  receive  medical  care  and  nursing  in  the  hos- 
pital, to  be  returned  to  their  occupations  when  declared  competent 
for  service.  This  illustrates  a  feature  of  the  reformatory  system 
which  merits  a  passing  notice.  When  there  is  no  place  provided 
for  a  paroled  man  in  sickness  or  trouble,  or,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, out  of  employment,  being  still  subject  to  the  authority  of 
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the  institution,  he  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity,  based 
upon  the  relation  indicated,  to  find  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
reformatory.  A  short  time  since  a  young  man  paroled  and  given 
employment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because  of  conditions  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible,  was  suddenly  left  without  a  situation 
and  without  money.  He  chanced  to  meet  in  the  streets  the  officer 
who  conveys  prisoners  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  reform- 
atory, to  whom  he  made  known  his  peculiar  position,  asked  for 
money  to  obtain  food  and  lodging,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  return 
with  him  to  Elraira  the  following  day.  The  officer  gave  him  money 
for  his  immediate  wants,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  be  at  the 
Chambers  6treet  ferry  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  he  would 
take  him  back  to  the  reformatory.  He  was  at  the  ferry -house  at 
the  appointed  time,  returned  with  the  officer  to  the  reformatory, 
engagea  at  once  in  his  accustomed  work,  and  in  a  few  days  was  pro- 
vided with  another  situation,  which  he  acceptably  filled  until  he 
procured  final  release  from  further  custodial  care. 

The  accompanying  reports  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford  and  Professor 
Mayhew,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
reformatory,  will  show  the  extent  of  efforts  made  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  inmates,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  carried  out  long  enough  to  warrant  on  the  part  of 
thB  management  the  highest  praise  in  their  behalf.  The  reform- 
atory system,  distinctively  so-called,  as  already  mentioned,  is  based 
upon  three  great  moving  or  controlling  influences — 'labor,  conduct 
and  education.  If  these  influeuces  were  ^placed  in  the  order  most 
significantly  to  illustrate  their  power  over  men  upon  whom  they 
operate  they  would  stand  in  this  relation  to  each  other:  Education, 
conduct  and  labor.  The  factor  which  in  the  most  of  cases  trans- 
forms  men  from  insensible  convictions  of  fate  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  possibilities  of  release  and  subsequent  mental  and  moral 
elevation  is  the  school  room.  Naturally  following  this  perception 
and  expansion  of  intellectual  activity  comes  obedience  to  the  rules 
imposed  upon  the  subject,  and  improved  demeanor  and  the  prompt 
performance  of  labor  take  place  as  expected  sequences.  In  a  word, 
the  educational  features  01  the  system  constitute  the  ground-work 
of  the  process  of  reformation  in  force  in  this  institution.  To  it  all 
else  is  subservient ;  without  it  expectation  of  improvement  and  re- 
formation cannot  be  entertained. 

In  addition  to  the  school,  frequent  lectures,  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  have  been  delivered  in  the  chapel  by  attractive  and  in- 
structive speakers,  and  musical  entertainments  have  been  furnished 
the  inmates.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  the  lectures  by  an 
audience  pronounced  by  speakers  as  intelligent  and  appreciative  to 
a  riiarked  degree. 

Regular  Sunday  services  have  been  held  by  the  several  clergy- 
men of  the  city  of  Ehnira,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bloomer  of  St. 
Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  statedly  ministered  to  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  who  are  attached  to  his  communion. 
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The  creation  of  the  reformatory  afforded  proof  that  some  system 
other  than  that  peculiar  to  State  prisons  was  necessary  for  first 
offenders,  and  for  the  protection  of  society.  The  experience  of  five 
years  has  yielded  results  which  are  gratifying  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  hopeful  men  who  had  given  the  subject  of  the  practical 
operation  of  prisons  upon  persons  confined  in  them,  and  upon  so- 
ciety, long  and  critical  study.  The  experiment  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  has  made  effective  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
the  establishment  of  tl>e  reformatory,  has  been  closely  watched  by 
contemplative  men  within  our  own  borders  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  are  permitted  to  present  evidence  of  the  estimate 
which  has  been  accorded  the  system  in  practice  here,  and  its  direct 
fruits  in  the  following  extracts  : 

In  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  1880,  recommendation  is 
made  to  the  Legislature  "  that  there  should  be  begun  the  erection 
of  graded  district  prisons  of  a  reformatory  character." 

The  same  report  adds :  "  The  last  mode  of  relief  to  which  the 
committee  will  allude  is  the  wider  application  of  the  system  of  *  con- 
ditional liberation'  and  the  'probation  system.'  In  1877,  when 
chapter  173  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  a  provis- 
ion was  made  that  the  managers  of  the  State  Reformatory  at  El- 
mira  should  have  authority  to  discharge  any  convict  committed  to 
it  when  such  convict  had  shown  signs  of  reform;  but  that  previous 
to  such  filial  discharge  he  might  be  allowed  to  find  employment 
outside  the  walls  of  the  reformatory  on  condition  that  he  avoid  the 
company  of  thieves ;  that  he  report  monthly,  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, to  the  managers,  and  if  his  conduct  proved  that  he  was  lead- 
ing an  industrious  and  honest  life,  he  should  receive  a  full  discharge. 
The  success  which  has  attended  this  mode  of  dealing  with  malefac- 
tors makes  its  extension  desirable,  and  your  committee  see  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  be  applied  at  least  to  our  penitentiary  population, 
if  not  to  the  State  prison  felons.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  the 
penitentiary  be  reorganized  on  the  reformatory  plan." 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New 
York,  from  which  the  foregoing  quotations  are  made,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Dugdale  thus  speaks  of  the  parole  practice  in  a  paper  on  u  The  pro- 
bation 6y6tem  as  a  substitute  for  imprisonment." 

"  Passing  from  the  English  experience  to  our  own,  it  must  be 
premised  tnat  there  has  been  in  this  country  a  very  general  disap- 
proval of  the  ticket-of-leave  as  part  of  a  system  of  prevention  of 
crime.  The  principal  objections  adduced  have  been  that  our  police 
system  is  too  local  to  enable  an  effective  supervision,  because  it  could 
be  avoided  by  the  convict  taking  residence  in  another  State ;  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  people  to  place 
any  man  or  body  of  men  under  police  espionage,  and,  lastly,  that 
the  convict  himself  becomes  the  victim  of  the  policeman,  who  bears 
him  an  ill-will,  and  at  best  is  hindered  from  honorable  employment 
because  the  4  eye  of  the  law '  is  upon  him.     It  must  be  conceded  that 
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the  merely  local  authority  of  onr  police  system  is  a  great  draw-back 
on  police  supervision ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  the  duty  of  a 
friendly  watching  over  discharged  prisoners  under  conditional  libera- 
tions should  be  committed  to  the  police,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
in  practice  that  many  who  should  be  thus  liberated  should  evade  the 
conditions  of  their  liberation  by  going  to  other  cities  or  States,  the 
general  community  would  be  no  worse  oft  as  to  depredators  than  it 
is  now  without  any  system  whatever.  It  has  been  asserted  by  those 
who  speak  with  authority  on  these  subjects  that  our  present  jail  and 
prison  system  makes  our  convicts  worse  than  it  finds  them  before 
imprisonment.  Nevertheless  (with  the  single  exception  of  a  law 
passed  by  this  State  in  1877,  committing  convicts  to  the  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira,  on  '  indefinite  sentence ')  the  law  fixes  a  defi- 
nite length  of  time  for  the  punishment  of  each  offense,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  term,  and  whether  the  convict  be  better  or  worse 
ior  the  imprisonment,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  prison  officers  to  set 
him  loose  upon  the  community  to  begin  his  criminal  career  afresh. 
"We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  face  the  fact,  whether  we  have  condi- 
tional liberation  or  whether  we  dispense  with  it,  tliat  the  criminal 
is  cast  back  upon  society  to  take  his  own  course,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  and  it  is  contended  to  be  more  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
the  community  that  such  convict  should,  for  a  brief  period  before 
his  final  discharge,  be  required  to  report  at  stated  intervals  to  some 
responsible  authority  as  to  where  he  lives,  with  whom  he  works,  and ' 
how  well  he  behaves  himself,  than  to  let  him  go  forth  uncondition- 
ally without  friendships,  guidance,  encouragement  or  advice. 
******* 

We  have  already  a  State  Agency  for  discharged  convicts,  why 
should  not  the  duties  of  that  office  be  enlarged  so  as  to  correspond 
to  those  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Reformatory  so  far  as 
the  supervision  of  *  probationers '  is  concerned,  with  the  power  to 
re-arrest  those  who  violate  their  paroles.  By  this  means  the  peni- 
tentiaries would  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  inmates  and  would 
afford  additional  means  to  empty  the  jails  of  their  convict  popula- 
tion, \^ho  would  thus  be  brought  under  the  threefold  advantage  of 
being  withdrawn  from  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  of  being  trained 
under  a  system  of  emulation  instead  of  simple  compulsion  to  the 
habits  of  industry  and  the  acquisition  of  skill'  in  some  useful  art, 
and  of  being  helped  to  the  cultivation  or  the  re-establishment  of 
self-respect,  wbich  is  essential  for  the  continuance  of  an  honorable 
career  under  liberty.  Indeed,  such  is  our  confidence  in  a  reforma- 
tory treatment  of  criminals  by  means  of  the  indefinite  sentence,  the 
work  system  and  conditional  liberation,  that  we  would  strongly  urge 
its  application  to  the  felon  prisoners  in  our  State  prisons,  believing 
it  far  more  effective  than  the  present  plan  of  definite  sentence  with 
a  commutation  for  good  behavior  and  absolute  discharge  without 
probation." 

In  a  report  of  the  Assembly  (California)  committee  on  prisons, 
with  some  reflections  on  the  principles  of  prison  discipline  and 
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management,  1881,  Mr.  0.  Hartson,  chairman  of  the  State  prison 
committee,  the  question  of  "  indeterminate  sentences  "  is  thus  dis- 
cussed: 

"  By  indeterminate  sentences  is  meant  that  all  persons  in  a  State 
who  are  convicted  of  crimes  or  offenses  before  a  competent  coort 
shall  be  deemed  wards  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  committed  to  a 
board  of  guardians  until,  in  their  judgment,  they  may  be  returned 
to  society  with  ordinary  safety,  and  in  accord  with  their  own  highest 
welfare.  If  this  principle  be  adopted  the  confinement  of  a  prisoner 
will  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  to  earn  promotion  and  eventual 
freedom.  The  duration  of  confinement  ie  placed  under  the  control 
and  is  determined  by  the  conduct  of  the  convict  himself." 

Sir  Frederick  Hill,  who  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  Scottish  prisons,  said  that  the  chief  reliance  of 
a  prisoner,  above  others,  is  on  hope.  This  secures  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  prisoners  themselves,  without  which  there  can  be 
but  little  expectation  oi  real  reform,  but  with  which  one  is  pulling 
with  the  stream,  not  against  it. 

I  set  a  high  value  on  the  arrangement  in  convict  prisons  by  which 
it  is  granted  to  a  prisoner,  by  great  self-control,  industry  and  exer- 
tion for  moral  improvement,  to  materially  abridge  the  length  of  his 
confinement. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Miller  of  Missouri,  whose  experience  and  observation 
in  prison  management  has  been  great,  and  who  ranks  high  among 
the  masters  in  this  profession,  says  :  "  Man's  nature  is  not  changed 
by  confinement  in  prison  walls.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  good  and  dread  of  evil.     The  hope  of  reward,  of 

Eersonal  benefit  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  mainspring  of  all 
uman  effort,  whether  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  time  or  the  desti- 
nies of  eternity." 

Reasons  fob  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

1.  It  supplants  the  law  of  force  by  the  law  of  love. 

2.  It  secures  certainty  of  restraint  and  continued  treatment,  which 
operate  to  prevent  crime,  as  severity  does  not. 

3.  It  makes  possible  the  arrest  and  right  training  of  that  whole 
brood  of  beginners  before  great  depravity  is  reached  and  character 
is  irretrievably  fixed. 

4.  It  utilizes  for  reformatory  ends,  the  motive  that  is  always  the 
strongest,  the  desire  to  be  released,  the  love  of  liberty. 

5  It  removes  the  occasion  and  so  mollifies  the  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity usually  felt  towards  the  law  and  its  officers,  puts  the  personal 
interest  of  the  prisoner  plainly  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, and  leads  him  to  co-operate  with  those  laboring  for  his 
welfare. 

Again  under  the  head  of  "Classification,"  the  report  continues 
thus : 

"  This  pnrpose  is  largely  accomplished  by  the  different  grades  or 
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classes  of  penal  institutions,  such  as  houses  of  correction,  jails, 
penitentiaries  and  prisons,  to  which  the  guilty  are  sentenced. 

But  there  is  an  important  and  useful  held  for  classification  in  each 
of  the  institutions  named,  and  in  all  such  as  have  reformation  in 
view. 

It  is  self  evident  that  the  young  offender  should  be  disassociated 
from  the  old  criminal ;  that  the  person  who  has  committed  the  first 
offense,  perhaps  venal,  should  -be  separated  from  the  hardened 
villain ;  that  the  comparatively  innocent  should  not  be  associated  with 
th&  pronounced  guilty.  The  real  classification  is  one  based  on 
character,  conduct  aud  merit,  as  shown  in  the  daily  routine  of 
prison  life. 

At  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  which  embraces  the  best  thought 
and  the  greatest  experience  of  the  most  eminent  prison  managers  of 
America,  there  are  three  classes  or  grades.  The  convict  is  received 
into  the  middle  or  second  grade.  By  good  conduct  he  may  rise  to  the 
first,  the  highest  grade.  By  misconduct,  he  descends  to  the  third, 
the  lowest  grade.     By  a  perfect  record  in   these  particulars,  the 

Erisoner  may  ascend  to  the  first  grade,  and  after  having  fully  estab- 
shed  a  character  for  good  habits,  an  application  for  his  liberation 
can  be  entertained.     The  three  particulars  are : 

1.  Perfection  in  his  studies. 

2.  Perfection  in  his  tasks. 

3.  Perfection  in  his  conduct. 

Six  months  perfect  conduct  in  the  second  grade,  without  the  loss 
of  credit  marks,  entitles  one  to  the  right  to  go  up  higher  to  the 
first  grade.  Three  months  perfect  conduct  in  the  third  or  lower 
grade,  entitles  one  to  go  up  to  the  second  grade. 

There  is  a  separate  house  for  each  grade.  Each  grade  likewise 
has  a  different  and  distinctive  dress.  The  condition  of  the  rooms, 
tables  and  dress  improves  as  you  advance  to  the  highest  grade. 
Preference  is  given  to  the  class  most  improved  and  most  worthy. 

In  the  "  Report  of  the  special  commission  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut on  contract  convict  labor,  with  accompanying  papers,"  1880, 
a  very  full  and  comprehensive  document,  the  reformatory  is  thus 
commented  upon : 

"  There  are  several  peculiarities  about  this  prison  which,  so  far  as 
your  committee  are  aware,  are  not  found  in  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  tend  largely  to  its  success.  It  is  strictly  a  reform- 
atory, and  as  such  is  graded  into  three  classes.  No  prisoner  is 
received  over  30  years  of  age,  aud  only  for  the  first  offense.  Special  * 
laws  have  been  enacted,  all  of  which  are  in  the  interest  of  reform, 
and  to  enable  the  proposers  of  this  experiment  to  give  the  plan  a 
full  and  fair  trial.  The  prisoners  are  not  sentenced  to  a  definite, 
fixed  period,  but  for  a  maximum  term.  Upon  entering  the  prison 
they  are  received  into  the  second  grade,  from  which  tney  are  pro- 
moted into  the  first  for  good  conduct,  or  degraded  into  the  third 
forbad"  6  ^ 
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The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  message  of  Governor 
Hoyt  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  January  4,  1881, 
pages  11  arid  12 : 

"  What  can  be  done  for  the  very  young,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  who,  by  commitments  by  courts  and  magistrates,  have  fallen 
into  the  hand  of  the  law  for  various  offenses,  has  been  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School,  at  Morganza.  Amid  some  controversy  over  these 
schools,  and  the  methods  at  the  bottom  of  them,  it  is  too  late  now  to 
question  their  value  and  service,  although  neither  has,  as  yet,  reached 
an  equipment  necessary  for  the  best  work.  The  purpose  of  their 
existence,  and  the  aim  of  their  managers  is  to  rescue  their  inmates 
from  the  evil  associations  out  of  which  they  have  come,  and  to 
.  reform  them.  Few  of  these  waifs  have  responsible  parentage 
or  guardianship.  They  are  quite  sure  to  become  State  charges.  The 
State,  co-operating  with  private  benefactors,  proposes  to  return 
them,  selfsupporting,  to  society  under  the  best  auspices  the  case  will 
admit.  Within  the  limits  of  the  school  they  are  moulded,  intellec- 
tually and  morally,  by  competent,  careful  teachers,  and  instructed, 
trained,  and  drilled  to  some  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  The  effort 
is  to  reproduce,  within  the  enclosure,  the  exact  condition  of  society 
they  will  encounter  when  they  return  to  the  world.  This  requires 
time,  and  the  inmates  are  retained  until  the  work  is,  more  or  less 
completely,  done.  The  process  goes  upon  the  correct  and  safe  as- 
sumption tbat  it  is  impossible  to  reform  the  conduct  of  a  child  or 
man  without  first  measurably  reforming  his  nature.  The  scheme  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  worked  out  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  many  of  the  States  of  our  Union. 
This  leads  up  to  an  extension  of  the  general  method,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  political  economists  of  the  very  highest  authority, 
promises  the  most  beneficent  results.  This  will  include  all  the  first 
offenders,  except  of  the  most  brutal  type,  under  the  age,  say,  of 
thirty  years.  The  purpose  of  the  process  is  to  return  them,  too,  to 
society  with  the  preparation  and  discipline  best  fitted  to  enable  them 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  permit  them  to  retain  their  self-respect, 
and  fit  them  to  resume  their  places  among  their  fellowraen,  if  they 
so  choose,  without  the  brand  of  infamous  punishment  or  penal 
servitude  upon  them.  The  aim  and  scope  is  to  give  the  convict  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  industrial  training,  systematic  habits,  and 
definite  purposes,  in  a  reformatory  school,  and  not  in  a  penitentiary 
to  afford  him  another  chance  in  life,  in  short,  to  help  nim  to  help 
himself. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  court  rendering  the  sentence,  defendants, 
convicted  of  a  first  offense  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  adequate 
imprisonment,  and  under  the  age  of  thirty  years,  are  committed  to 
such  an  intermediate  prison.  They  go  without  a  determinate  sen- 
tence, but  cannot  be  neld  for  a  period  longer  than  the  maximum 
term  fixed  by  law  for  the  offense.  Under  a  proper  system  of  grades 
and  classes  and  marks,  every  motive  to  shorten  the  period  of  deten* 
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tion  is  presented.  That  period  will  lie  in  the  discretion  of  the 
proper  officers  of  the  institution.  Positions  in  life  are  found  for 
them,  and  they  may  then  be  conditionally  discharged  on  parole,  re- 
porting from  time  to  time  thereafter  their  behavior  and  surround- 
ings ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  or  of  good  conduct  for  a  prescribed 
period,  liable  to  be  returned  to  the  institution.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  prisoners  thus  discharged  have  been  well  re- 
ceived again  by  society,  and,  in  one  of  the  largest  institutions  ,of 
this  kind  in  our  land,  it  is  officially  reported  that  less  than  seven 
per  cent  of  the  number  discharged  have  failed  to  maintain  their 
promise  of  good  conduct.  I  refer  to  the  Eeformatory  at  Elmira, 
New  York.  The  acts  creating  it,  and  the  practical  management 
there  carried  out,  are  worthy  of  attention  and  study." 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  accordance  with  Governor  Hoyt's  re- 
commendation, that  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  visited,  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of,  and  became  familiar  with  the  practice  pursued  at  the  refor- 
matory, and  subsequently  submitted  a  report  unanimously  advising 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  conformity  with  the  principles  in  opera- 
tion here,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

.  A  commission  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  also  inspected  the 
reformatory,  and  made  a  like  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  Commonwealth. 

The  "Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissions  of  Prisons  of 
Massachusetts,"  January,  18S1,  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
consideration  of  "  indeterminate  sentences,"  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  to  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  accomplishing  the  reformation  of  criminals,  the  highest  results 
can  never  be  attained  while  the  present  system  of  imposing  definite 
sentences  for  crime  is  in  force.  This  was  long  ago  recognized  as 
true  in  the  treatment  of  young  offenders;  and  for  many  years 
children  have  been  sentenced  to  the  reform-schools  for  their  mi- 
nority, no  time-sentences  being  imposed,  the  power  to  release  them 
when  they  are  deemed  to  be  reformed  being  given  to  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  the  schools. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  applying  the  same  principle  in  the 
treatment  of  adult  criminals.  The  present  system  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement to  tho  convict  to  reform.  His  sentence  is  a  fixed  one  and 
expires  on  a  day  certain,  regardless  of  his  conduct  or  his  character. 
The  one  thing  he  keeps  more  constantly  in  mind  than  any  other  is 
the  day  of  his  release.  He  knows  that  this  will  not  be  much  delayed 
by  any  thing  he  may  do,  and  cannot  be  materially  hastened  by  good 
behavior  or  by  any  change  of  character. 

He  learns  to  look  upon  his  punishment  as  wholly  retributive ;  and 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  prison  he  feels  that  he  has  "  wiped  out " 
the  record  against  him,  and  is  to  begin  again.  During  his  trial  his 
main  effort,  and  that  of  his  counsel,  is  to  secure  as  light  a  sentence  as 
is  possible;  and  often,  with  no  conception  of  the  gravity  of  his  of- 
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fense,  he  harbors  a  spite  against  the  government  for  punishing  him 
too  severely. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  for  the  present  this  system  for 
most  offenders,  as  a  change  from  fixed  sentences  to  indefinite  ones 
involves  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  prison  management  and 
discipline.  But,  for  an  institution  whose  first  aim  is  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  indefinite  sentences  must  eventually  prevail.  Under 
such  a  system  a  convict  would  be  confined  until  he  was  deemed  to 
be  reformed,  be  it  a  short  or  long  time.  This  throws  around  the 
prisoner  every  possible  inducement  for  self-improvement.  He 
realizes  that  his  future  is  in  his  own  hands.  He  sees  that  the  State 
is  not  punishing  him  arbitrarily  for  his  crimes,  but  is  interested  in 
his  welfare ;  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  acts,  as  on  account  of  his  character ;  and  that  his  right 
to  freedom  is  dependent  upon  his  reformation,  which,  in  turn,  de- 
pends upon  his  own  use  of  his  opportunities. 

With  such  a  view  of  his  offenses,  of  the  results  they  have  brought, 
and  of  the  way  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  h6  has  every  inducement 
to  do  his  best.  Some,  with  their  future  thus  in  their  own  hands, 
will  speedily  change  their  habit  of  life,  and  make  resolute  endeavors 
to  build  up  better  characters,  and  can  soon  be  released. 

Others  will  come  to  such  endeavors  very  slowly,  and  some,  pos- 
sibly, not  at  all.  Some  of  those  who  begin  the  struggle  will  fail ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  will  try  again  and  again  until  they  attain  some 
degree  of  success. 

In  determining  when  a  convict  has  reformed,  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  have  his  training  in  charge.  They  will  some- 
times be  deceived ;  and  sometimes  one  who  had  within  the  prison 
really  reformed,  will  fall  under  temptation  in  a  life  of  freedom,  and 
return  to  criminal  life.  But  this  is  equally  true  of  other  wards  of 
the  State.  A  large  percentage  of  those  discharged  from  our  asylums 
for  the  insane  as  cured,  return  again  for  treatment ;  the  physicians 
having  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  cure,  or  having  overestimated 
its  permanency  when  the  patient  came  in  contact  with  the  world. 
But  these  mistakes  would  not  lead  any  one  to  suggest  a  fixed  term 
of  confinement  for  the  insane,  with  a  discharge  at  its  end,  regard- 
less of  the  condition  of  the  prison. 

The  best  form  of  sentence  for  purposes  of  reformation  is  doubt- 
less an  absolutely  indefinite  one,  in  which  the  prisoner  shall  be  re- 
leased when  he  is  reformed,  as  the  insane  person  is  released  when 
he  is  cured.  It  would  doubtless  detain  some  persons/  during  their 
whole  life,  but  this  would  be  better  for  them  and  for  the  State  than 
to  discharge  them  while  unreformed,  to  destroy  themselves  and  in- 
jure the  public  by  a  criminal  life.  If  a  person  can,  for  a  misfor- 
tune like  insanity^  be  deprived  of  liberty  for  life,  why  should  not 
one  who  has  the  deliberate  purpose  of  living  by  criminal  pursuits, 
or  whose  weakness  makes  a  return  to  such  pursuits  certain,  be  sim- 
ilarly confined  ? 

But  if  an  indefinite  sentence,  to  be  ended  only  by  his  own  reforma- 
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tion,  be  deemed  too  severe,  the  indeterminate  sentence  now  imposed 
in  New  York  npon  those  who  are  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  ought  certainly  to  be  tried.  A  convict  is  there  sentenced 
to  the  reformatory  for  the  longest  period  for  which  he  could  possi- 
bly be  sentenced  for  his  offense.  For  instance,  under  our  Criminal 
Code  a  person  may  be  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  five  years 
for  larceny  from  the  person,  or  he  may  be  sent  to  jail  for  a  lesser 
term.  Under  the  New  York  statute,  a  person  sent  to  the  reform- 
atory for  this  offence  would  merly  be  sentenced  to  that  institution, 
and  regardless  of  the  amount  stolen,  or  of  the  circumstances,  he 
could  be  held  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  reformed.  In  the  re- 
formatory he  is  subjected  to  the  closest  surveillance  and  the  most 
careful  training,  tie  wins  his  release  by  his  deportment  and  by  his 
character.  Whenever  he  is  thought  to  be  reformed,  he  may  be 
released  upon  patrol.  He  continues  under  the  control  of  the  board 
ot  directors  until  the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  unless  they  sooner 
discharge  him,  precisely  as  minors  released  from  the  reform  schools 
in  this  State  do.  He  may  be  returned  to  the  reformatory  for  mis- 
behavior at  any  time  during  his  sentence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  holds  out  to  the  convict  the  strongest 
possible  inducements  for  reformation,  both  iu  confinement  and  after 
release.  If  any  thing  in  the  way  of  legislation  will  secure  a  change 
of  life,  this  will ;  for  it  takes  advantage  of  every  motive  which 
usually  moves  a  rational  being,  and  makes  full  use  of  the  means 
which  are  most  likely  to  change  a  criminal  into  a  good  citizen.  The 
system  has  produced  excellent  results  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  adopted  in  sentences  to  the  reformatory 
prison  for  women,  and  to  the  reformatory  for  men,  which  we  have 
suggested,  if  it  shall  be  thought  wise  to  send  a  part  of  the  prisoners 
to  it  directly  from  the  courts,  instead  of  transferring  them  from  the 
county  prisons." 

The  "  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Penitentary  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,"  1880,  contains 
the  following,  under  the  title  "  Intermediate  Prison." 

"For  five  succesive  years,  in  our  report,  we  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  establishing  an 
intermediate  or  refdrmatory  prison  in  this  State.  Our  convictions 
have  not  weakened  as  to. the  importance  of  this  movement ;  each 
year  brings  with  it  new  and  unanswerable  arguments  why  this  pro- 

fressive  step  should  be  taken,  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
iscouraged,  but  not  disheartened ;  we  propose  to  go  forward,  if  in 
our  duty  we  succeed  only  in  laying  tne  foundation  of  this  great 
edifice ;  others  may  place  the  cap-stone  on  the  finished  work,  but  it 
will  be  completed  in  due  time:  in  this  triumph  we  have  implicit 
faith. 

"  We  would  not  encourage  a  mawkish  sentimentality  on  behalf  of 
our  convicts.    They  are  suffering  the  just  reward  of  an  ill-spent 
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life.  They  have  i  sown  to  the  wind,  and  are  now  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind.' Tney  have  forfeited  the  title  of  citizenship,  and  must  now 
endure  the  penalty  of  violated  law.  But  there  is  not  much  of  any 
kind  of  sympathy  for  the  criminal  among  all  the  society  phases  of 
the  outside  world. 

"  The  minister,  in  his  devotional  pulpit  exercises  does  not  include 
him  in  his  heavenly  benedictions. 

"  The  philantropist  seeks  other  and  more  hopeful  avenues  where 
to  dispense  his  benefactions. 

il  The  man  of  business  looks  upon  the  massive  walls  of  this  living 
morgue,  and  is  thankful  that  the  outlaw  is  captured  and  society  no 
longer  imperiled. 

u  The  tender  heart  of  the  average  politician  seems  to  contain  the 
only  responsive  chord  that  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  imprisoned 
man  ;  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  liberated  prisoner  makes 
an  obedient  voter. 

"  The  impression  generally  prevails  that  men  reach  the  Peniten- 
tiary through  a  regularly  graded  system  of  crime,  and  that  convicts 
who  do  reach  this  ultima  thuU  are  equally  bad  and  hopelessly  irre- 
claimable. If  this  werfe  true,  we  would  have  no  case  to  argue ;  but 
it  is  not. 

There  are  some  young  men  in  this  institution  who  have  by  one 
gigantic  stride  vaulted  from  the  family  hearth  to  the  convict  cell. 

"  They  were  tempted  more  tha,n  they  could  bear,  and  fell.  One 
overt  act  completed  the  awful  transformation,  and  then  from  the 
loving,  sunny  home  comes  the  bolts  and  bars  and  felon's  dress. 

"  Tliese  are  the  boys  we  would  save.  This  cannot  be  done,  how- 
ever, while  they  are  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  and  association  of 
the  old  and  confirmed  offenders ;  and  this  influence,  we  think,  is 
not  exerted  so  much  in  the  silent  busy  hours  of  the  congregate  shop 
by  day,  as  in  the  cells  at  night,  through  the  telephonic  facilities  af- 
forded by  means  of  the  water  and  waste  pipes  pervading  all  parts 
of  the  building. 

"  We  would  have  this  great  Commonwealth  stretch  forth  her  pow- 
erful arm  and  lift  up  these,  her  wayward  children,  out  of  the  slough 
of  despair  into  which  they  have  fallen. 

"  This,  we  think,  can  only  be  done,  and  well  done,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  intermediate  prison  of  a  reformatory  character. 

"  The  aim  of  such  an  institution  would  be  : 

"  1st.  To  provide  a  place  for  the  youthful  offenders,  separate  and 
apart  from  old  and  experienced  convicts. 

"  2d.  To  receive  only  those  ranging  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age. 

"3d.  Never  to  receive  a  repeater  in  crime. 

"  4th.  To  establish  a  system  of  grades  and  retrogrades,  in  honor 
and  dishonor,  attained  bv  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 

"  5  th.  To  teach  the  ^prisoner  a  trade,  as  his  capital  when  discharged*  , 
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and  also  to  give  him  a  fair  education  that  will  enable  him  to  use 
such  capital  advantageously  when  so  discharged. 

"  6th.  To  encourage  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  of  honor  and  of 
trust ;  a  consciousness  that  his  lost  manhood  may  be  recovered,  and 
that  society  has  always  a  place  for  the  erripg  but  repentant  youth." 

In  the  v  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities,  1879-80,' '  the  subject,  "Inequality  of 
Sentences,"  is  thus  considered  :  , 

"  Having  still  in  view  our  analogy  between  crime  and  mental  dis- 
ease, which  analogy  we  do  not  claim  to  be  one  that  is  perfect  and 
holding  at  all  points,  yet  holding  sufficiently  to  justify  what  we  have 
said  and  what  we  shall  say,  w$  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few 
moments'  commentary  upon  the  sentences  of  the  courts. 

"  One  of  the  ablest  and  oldest  judges  in  Michigan,  one  who  is  a 
writer  of  standard  authority,  and  of  thirty  years'  experience  on  the 
bench  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  said  to  us  recently :  *  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  form  for  myself  any  conception  or  idea  whatever  of 
the  moral  status  of  any  prisoner  whom  I  may  have  before  mc.' 

"  This  was  significant  language,  and  is  widely  suggestive,  from  one 
who  has  from  early  manhood  to  advanced  age  occupied  a  judgment 
seat.  For  several  years  before  the  death  penalty  was  abolished  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  he  has  been  sentencing  men  for 
moral  delinquency,  involving  all  penalties  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest  known  to  the  law,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
moral  quality  of  the  men  complained  of.  It  is  probable  that  no  one 
more  than  he  feels  the  imperfection  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws. 

"  The  wide  range  of  discretion  given  to  judges  in  the  imposition 
of  sentences  is  based  entirely  upon  an  expectation  that  they  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  moral  status  of  a  prisoner  in  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  his  case  in  the  courts  ;  yet  the 
frank  avowal  of  the  venerable  magistrate  referred  to,  of  his  ina- 
bility to  meet  that  expectation,  raises  with  us  the  presumption  that 
the  same  disability  rests  upon  all  the  criminal  courts.  The  more 
profoundly  one  reflects  upon  the  remark  quoted  from  the  judge, 
the  greater  appears  the  probability  of  its  general  application. 

"Thus  we  have  that  universally  complained  of  inequality  of  sen- 
tences which  so  disfigures  and  obstructs  the  administration  of  justice. 
Courts  cannot  search  the  conscience,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  rendered 
vague  sometimes  by  circumstances.  The  intention  that  qualifies  the 
crime  cannot  always  be  clearly  made  out. 

"It  is  impossible  accurately  to  scale  punishment  and  adjust  penalties 
where  the  range  of  crime  is  from  the  slightest  infringement  upon 
another's  rights  to  the  most  attrocious  offense  known  to  the  law,  and 
the  whole  modified  or  qualified  by  numerous  questions  of  accident, 
age,  education,  hereditary  tendency,  malice,  provocation,  and  in- 
sanity in  all  its  obscure  developments  and  relationships. 

"  It  has  been  authoritatively  said  that c  Intent  is  the  gist  of  crime ; 
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the  degree  of  gtiilt  and  extent  of  punishment  depends  on  intention.' 
Yet  in  some  countries  the  dignity  of  the.  person  offended  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  in  this  country,  until ,  recently,  the  lack  of 
dignity  in  the  offender  —  severer  penalties  being  provided  for  slaves 
than  for  freemen.  In  these  cases  intention  loses  in  great  measure 
its  qualifying  application,  and  as  a  measure  of  damage  (Tone  to  so- 
ciety it  is  vague  in  the  extreme. 

u  This  anomaly  is  frequent  in  the  courts :  A  man,  influenced  by 
passion,  malice  or  revenge,  aseaults  and  kills  his  fellow  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  He  is  very  likely  to  be  tried  for  willful  murder,  and, 
especially  where  capital  punishment  obtains,  to  be  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  for  which  the  maximum  punishment  is  fifteen  years 
apd  the  usual  sentence  is  for  three  or  less.  Another  man  under  the 
same  circumstances,  moved  by  passion,  assaults  in  the  same  way, 
with  intent  to  kill,  but  handling  his  weapon  les$  skillfully  than  the 
other,  he  misses  the  vital  organs  and  the  wounded  victim  recovers. 

"  For  this  crime  the  penalty  is  greater  and  is  for  life,  or  any  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  thus  rendering  it  probable 
that,  if  in  the  first  case  the  aim  of  the  assassin  had  not  been  good, 
his  crime  would  have  been  increased  and  his  term  of  punishment 
prolonged  perhaps  to  a  life  sentence  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to 
complete  the  murder,  flitting  a  vital  organ  he  gets  three  years; 
missing  it  he  goes  for  life. 

"  We  can  stay  but  for  a  single  example  of  the  inequality  of  sen- 
tences growing  out  of  qualifying  circumstances  and  the  inability  of 
judges  to  see  tnings  alike,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  referred  to, 
form  opinions  even  for  themselves. 

"  Assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  intention  being  the  gauge 
of  crime,  necessarily  implies  the  guilt  of  murder. 

"  In  Michigan  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877,  there 
were  eight  convicts  sent  to  the  State  prison  for  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  murder  —  one  for  forty-five  years,  one  for  twenty-five 
years,  one  for  fifteen  years,  one  for  nine  years,  one  for  six  years,  one 
for  five  years,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  one  year. 

"  It  is  supposable  that  these  eight  men,  so  sentenced  for  the  same 
technical  offense,  may  have  been  seen  in  prison  working  in  the  same 
department,  eating  at  the  same  table,  listening  to  the  same  prayers 
in  the  chapel ;  with  occasional  opportunities  for  surreptitious  ex- 
change of  notes  as  to  their  respective  allotments  of  justice  and  there 
progress  in  reformation  —  reformation  being  agreed  upon  in  all  sueh 
conferences  as  this,  as  one  of  the  chief  ends,  if  not  the  chief  end 
of  punishment. 

u  This  inequality  of  sentence  runs  through  all  the  courts.  Cases 
like  this  (an  actual  case)  occur  somewhere  in  the  United  States  every 
month  in  the  year.  At  the  same  term  of  the  court  a  bank  teller, 
for  a  theft  of  $500,  from  his  employers  or  from  a  customer,  is  re- 
leased on  nominal  or  suspended  sentence,  while  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  is  sentenced  to  prison  for  three  years  for  stealing  a  second- 
hand suit  of  clothes  worth  less  than  twenty  dollars,  producing  in 
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in  appearance  distortions  of  justice  a  little  like  Lord  Dundreary's 
distortion  of  proverbs  when  he  say  4  one  man  is  hanged  for  looking 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  while  another  may  see  the  whole  animal 
over  a  hedge  and  get  deaf.' 

"  The  damage  to  society  of  a  given  offense  can  be  approximately 
estimated ;  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  is  beyond  mans'  power  of 
measurement. 

"  Then  why  not  better  to  cut  the  gordian  knot  and  proceed  for  the 
good  of  society ;  estimate  the  offense  according  to  its  damage  and 
danger  to  society,  and  at  once  remove  the  offender,  not  for  one,  two, 
ten  or  forty-five  years,  but  until  he  is  apparently  restored  to  such 
condition,  whether  mental,  or  moral,  or  both,  as  will  give  the  public 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety  ? 

"If  there  were  high  courts  or  commissions  in  lunacy,  and  they 
were  to  commit  eight  maniacs  who  had  attempted  murder,  from  one 
State  in  a  single  year  to  an  insane  hospital  for  terms  varying  from 
one  to  forty-five  years,  it  would  at  once  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
high  court  itself  was  wildly  insane.  If  on  tne  contrary  the  would- 
be  murderers  were  sent  to  a  hospital  until  wholly  restored  to  rea- 
son, the  conduct  would  appear  to  be  sensible. 

But  if  criminals  are  put  under  restraint  by  a  similar  seclusion  in 
buildings  suitable  for  tne  purpose,  that  is,  in  prisons  properly  pro- 
vided and  graded,  it  may  be  asked  :  How  shall  it  be  ascertained 
with  certainty  when  they  are  so  far  reformed  as  to  make  their  en- 
largement safe  to  society  ? 

u  The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  know  with  certainty,  but  it  can 
be  known  at  least  equally  well  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  insanity. 
Some  insane  patients  are  discharged  apparently  cured,  three,  five  or 
ten  times,  but  are  found  still  dangerous  to  society,  and  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  hospitals,  and  ultimately  die  without  recovery. 
There  will  be  mistakes,  incident  to  imperfect  human  knowledge. 

u  Criminals  sentenced  for  limited  terms  are  discharged  and  re- 
committed over  and  over  again,  with  this  difference,  against  the 
good  sense  of  the  proceeding,  that  there  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
no  appearance  of  reformation,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  perfect  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  they  are  turned  out  more 
and  more  dangerous  to  society  at  each  successive  time." 

The  accompanying  extracts  are  taken  from  one  of  the  shorter  pub- 
lications (tracts)  of  the  Howard  Association,  of  London : 

"Captain  Maconochie  instituted  the  Good-Mark  System,  now 
widely  adopted,  with  modification,  in  British,  Irish  and  some  for- 
eign prisons.  He  advised  that  these  marks  should  be  given  for  a 
variety  of  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  not  merely  for 
physical  labor,  but  for  good  conduct,  acts  of  kindness  or  self-de- 
nial, and  for  progress  in  learning.  He  would  give  '  Nothing  fob 
Nothing  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  possible,  every  advantage  must  be 
earned,  by  industry  and  self-denial.  Also  for  Paupebs  and  Work- 
houses, and  for  the  suppression  of  Mendicancy,  this  is  a  fundamen- 
tal, wholesome  principle  — '  nothing  for  nothing ' — no  indiscriminate 
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or  unconditional  charity.     In  other  Words,  the  old  wise  and  merci- 
ful Divine  law,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.' " 

In  the  "  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Aa- 
sembly  Appoiuted  to  Investigate  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory,"  submitted  April  27,  1881,  to  the  question,  "Is  the 
Reformatory  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended  ?  Is  it  re- 
forming young  men  ?  Is  it  a  success  ? "  the  following  reply  was  pre- 
sented : 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  management  for  the  excel- 
lent condition  in  which  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  being  main- 
tained, and  for  the  skill,  thoroughness  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
work  of  reforming  and  reclaiming  the  inmates  is  being  carried  on. 
The  prisoners  are  all  young  men,  between,  sixteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  when  sentenced  and  convicted  on  their  first  offense.  The 
prison  was  suggested,  planned,  erected,  and  is  being  operated  with 
a  view  of  the  reformation  of  this  class  of  offenders.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  its  object  is  being  attained  to  a  greater  degree  than  its 
best  friends  anticipated.  The  structure  has  cost  nearly,  or  quite, 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  but  the  State  has  something 
to  show  for  its  money.  The  buildings  are  large  and  substantial,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  models  of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 
Ths  500  cells  are  of  good  s\ze  and  comfortable,  each  being  furnished 
with  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  small  cupboard  or  book  case,  a  crude  writing 
desk,  and  each  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  food  supplied  to  prisoners 
appears  to  be  plentiful  and  wholesome,  and  the  clothing  is  all  that 
is  required.  iJooks  and  writing  materials  are  supplied  as  needed. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  the  prison,  everything  compatible  with  reformatory  discipline 
seems  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  incarcerated  within  its  walls.  The 
prisoners  are  kept  hard  at  work  throughout  the  day,  attend  school 
during  three  alternate  evenings  of  each  week,  the  intervening  eve- 
nings being  occupied  in  study.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  com- 
mittee to  attena  the  schools,  which  we  found  in  the  hands  of 
competent  instructors.  The  work  being  done  bore  evidence  of 
substance  and  thoroughness,  while  the  advanced  studies  being  taught 
and  the  brightness  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  quite  surprised  us. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  Legislature  if  not  to  the  people,  the  in- 
mates of  the  reformatory  are  sentenced  to  the  institution  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time,  the  law  only  providing  that  they  shall  not  be 
imprisoned  for  a  longer  period  than  already  authorized  by  law  in  a  State 
prison  or  penitentiary  for  a  like  offense.  Aside  from  this  provision 
the  time  of  their  imprisonment  depends  upon  their  industry,  good 
conduct  and  proficiency  in  studies.  They  are  made  to  understand 
that  they  can  regain  a  place  in  society  by  deserving  it.  The  pride, 
self-respect  and  ambition  of  the  inmates  is  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  system  of  marks  most  skillfully  arranged,  which  results 
in  classifying  them  into  different  grades,  thus  entitling  them  as  they 
advance  to  enlarged  privileges,  greater  confidence  and  better  aud 
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more  attractive  clothing,  and  finally  to  release  upon  parole.  The 
committee  were  struck  with  the  frankness,  cheerfulness  and  manly 
conduct  of  the  inmates,  and  the  entire  absence  of  that  sullen  and 
dogged  indifference  and  abandonment  so  universal  in  prison  life. 

In  general,  we  have  none  but  words  of  commendation  fpr  the 
reformatory  work  of  the  State  Reformatory.  The  experiment  is 
being  proved  a  success.  Young  men  who  have  fallen  into  bad 
ways  are  being  saved  to  homes,  friends  and  society  instead  of  being 
crushed  in  spirit  and  prepared  for  deeper  shame  and  greater  crimes. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  reformatory  is  conducted  should,  in 
our  judgment,  be  persevered  in,  developed  and  extended  into  the 
other  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 

In  this  connection  we.  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  legis- 
lature the  propriety  of  60  amending  the  law  as  to  provide  that  when 
prisoners  are  transferred  from  one  of  the  prisons  to  the  reformatory 
they  shall  become  subject  to  the  law  under  which  the  institution 
was  organized,  placed  upon  a  footing  with  other  inmates  thereof 
and  released  on  parole  when  they  reach  the  required  standard  of 
industry,  proficieney  and  deportment. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  at  the  reformatory  who  must  6erve 
out  the  full  time  of  sentence  because  first  sentenced  to  a  State 
prison  or  penitentiary.  Their  mingling  with  men  who  are  more 
fortunately  situated,  is  the  occasion  of  discouragement  to  them. 
If  there  is  good  reason  for  requiring  them  to  serve  a  specified  length 
of  sentence  they  should  be  left  in  the  State  prison  or  penitentiary 
to  serve  it  out.  If  taken  to  the  reformatory  they  should  be  brought 
into  full  conformity  with  the  system  in  vogue  at  that  institution." 

The  Toronto  Globe  of  October  29,  1881,  contains  the  following: 
"Mr.  Langmuir,  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  accompanied 
by  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Hon.  T.  B. 
Pardee,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  recently  visited  the  prisons 
and  asylums  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  On  the 
return  of  the  party,  a  representative  of  the  Globe  called  upon  Mr. 
Langmuir  to  learn  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  what  its  probable  re- 
sults would  be  in  Regard  to  the  management  of  the  provincial  penal 
institutions  and  lunatic  asylums." 

In  regard  to  prisons,  the  question  is  asked :  "  Did  you  see  anv 
new  methods  which  might  be  introduced  here  in  whole  or  in  part?" 

A.  "  Yes,  we  did.  At  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
adult  males  at  Elmira,  I  found  certain  features  of  prison  manage- 
ment decidedly  in  advance  of  our  views.  The  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  five  years.  The  building  is  a  fine  one,  and  is  furn- 
ished throughout  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  prisons. 
Instead  of  the  prisoners  being  associated  together  as  they  are  here 
without  regard  to  the  differences  in  their  character  and  conduct, 
there  are  four  large  dormitories  which  provide  sleeping  room  for 
four  different  classes  of  prisoners.  The  distinction  made  is  not  on 
account  of  the  offense  for  which  they  were  committed,  or  the  length 
of  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  they  are  liable.     There  are 
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three  grades,  and  entrance  to  the  higher  of  these  depends  entirely 
ou  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  while  in  prison.  Offenders  sent  to 
this  prison  are  not  sentenced  for  definite  periods,  as  with  us.  The 
State  law  provides  a'maxinnjm  period  of  confinement  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  crimes,  and  no  minimum.  This  applies  only  to  the 
Elmira  prison.  What  the  real  duration  of  the  sentence  shall  be 
depends  on  the  prisoner.  All  enter  in  the  second  grade,  and  their 
conduct  is  observed  carefully  from  the  very  first,  and  marks  of  merit 
and  demerit  are  given.  By  good  conduct  a  prisoner  may  earn  pro- 
motion to  the  first  grade  which  has  certain  privileges  attaching  to 
it.  Hei;e  good  conduct  still  further  promotes  the  interests  of  the 
prisoners,  and  if  the  signs  of  reformation  wl\ich  led  to  his 
promotion  from  the  second  grade  *  are  still  manifest,  the 
superintendent  and  prison  managers  may  release  him, 
on  a  probation,  which  generally  lasts  six  months.  The  friends  of 
the  prisoners  are  corresponded  with  and  their  wishes  consulted. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  with  farmers  and  others  in  a  part  of 
the  State  where  the  prisoner  is  not  known,  and  there  he  is  sent  to 
earn  his  living.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  securing  respectable  em- 
ployers, who,  of  course,  are  confidentially  informed  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  prisoner.  The  employer  makes  a  report  at  the  end 
of  the  time  on  the  probationer's  conduct  and  sincerity  in  his  efforts 
for  reformation.  The  prisoner  also  reports  every  month.  A  com- 
parison is  made  between  these  reports,  and  the  superintendent  and 
board  of  managers  may  then  decide  on  an  unconditional  discharge. 
In  this  way  a  prisoner  is  encouraged  to  reform  ,  by  the  prospect  of 
shortening  his  term  of  prison  life,  which  may  in  some  cases  last  ten 
years,  to  five  or  teix  years,  or  even  to  two  or  three.  Good  conduct 
insures  confidence  and  promotion.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  even 
employed  as  monitors,  and  some  are  intrusted  with  the  keys  to 
various  departments. 

"  Q.  Are  relapses  common  ?  A.  Yes.  Bad  conduct  may  greatly 
delay  a  man's  release,  as  he  may  fall  back  into  the  third  grade. 
There  is  a  kind  of  grade  to  which  the  c  ne'er  do  weels  '  or  laggards 
are  assigned.  Many  of  these  are  obliged  to  serve  the  full  term  the 
law  allows  ;  but  even  in  this  grade  good  conduct  will  secure  pro- 
motion. 

"Q.  What  effect  on  prison  discipline  have  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  the  various  grades  ?  A.  No  marked  bad  effects  and  many 
very  good  ones.  I  never  saw  a  prison  in  which  the  inmates  had  less 
of  a  convict  expression.  They  were  cheerful,  and  wore  an  expression 
of  openness  and  candor  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  penal  insti- 
tution. The  great  encouragement  given  to  right  conduct  has  a  very 
salutary  effect  both  in  securing  good  conduct  and  in  encouraging 
good  habits  and  desires.  A  prisoner  told  me  that  he  could  scarcely 
sleep  at  night  thinking  what  he  could  do  the  next  day  to  merit  a 
good  mark.  There  are  other  excellent  features  associated  with  the 
system.  The  superintendent,  instead  of  addressing  the  prisoners  as 
a  mass,  must  become  personally  familiar  with   the  disposition  and 
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condnct  of  each  man.  He  is  brought  into  contact  with  each,  and 
this  contact  has  the  effect  of  individualizing  the  prisoner.  Of  course 
no  pains  are  spared  to  make  each  man,  while  retaining  his  manli- 
ness, submit  his  will  to  subordination. 

u  Q.  Are  the  prisoners  known  tyy  their  prison  numbers  or  by  their 
names  ?  A.  By  their  names.  This  tends  to  encourage  individu- 
ality, and  is  a  more  humane  method  of  distinguishing  them. 

"  Q.  Are  numbers  U6ed  in  the  Central  Prison  here  ?    A.  No  ;  the 

Srisoners  are  known  as  prisoner  Brown,  prisoner  Smith,  etc.  '  This 
as  been  the  case  for  a  couple  of  years. 

"  Q.  At  what  are  the  prisoners  employed  ?  A.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  hollow-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  etc.  They  are  kept 
busy. 

"  Q.  I  suppose  there  are  complaints  made  of  prison  competition. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  whole  subject  %  A.  There  are  complaints 
made.  The  day  we  visited  Elmira  a  local  newspaper  contained  an 
attack  on  the  superintendent  on  this  very  subject,  There  are  some 
American  prisons  about  which  the  boast  is  made  that  they  are 
yielding  considerable  profits  from  prison  labor.  This  should  not 
be  the  case.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  prisons  must 
necessarily  cost  the  country  nothing.  The  main  object — the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners  — should  be  kept  in  view  in  providing  them 
with  employment.  A  prison  should  be  made  self-sustaining,  if  it 
can  be  done,  but  no  more  than  that. 

14  Q.  Does  the  law  authorizing  judges  to  sentence  for  unlimited 
periods  apply  to  any  other  prisons  than  at  Elmira  ?  A.  It  does  not.. 
To  confinement  in  .other  prisons  a  definite  term  is  attached,  though 
the  right  is  given  in  certain  cases  to  make  a  transfer  to  Elmira,  and 
allow  the  Elmira  system  to  apply  practically  to  such  transferred 
prisoners.  The  judges  are  allowed  to  determine  whether  a  man 
should  be  sent  to  Elmira  or  elsewhere.  The  inmates  of  the  Elmira 
institution  are,  apparently,  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  may  be  of  a  better  class  than  in  ordinary  prisons,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

44  Q.  You  think  that  the  Elmira  system  should  be  established  in 
Canada  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  If  that  system  fails  there  is  no  use  of 
hoping  for  a  better  system. 

44  Q.  Without  adopting  the  principle  of  sentences  for  an  indefinite 
time,  could  not  the  present  system  of  remission  of  sentence  be  so 
extended  in  Canadian  penitentiaries  as  to  practically  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  Elmira  method?  A.  Yes,  it  could,  though  the 
latter  plan  would  be  simpler  than  the  system  of  remitting  sentences. 

44  Q.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  report  in  favor  of  the  new  method 
being  tried  in  Canada.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  applied 
herei  A.  Kingston  penitentiary  is  the  best  place  for  its  intro- 
duction ;  but  as  that  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
government  I  cannot  report  upon  it.  In  the  Central  prison  the 
periods  of  confinement  are  too  short,  varying  from  a  few  months  to 
two  years.    The  average  for  the  past  years  has  been  only  about  nine 
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fnonths.  It  would  require  fully  that  time  to  become  acquainted 
thoroughly  with  a  prisoner's  sincerity  in  trying  to  reform.  The 
Central  prison  might  be  made  a  penitentiary,  to  which  judges  could, 
at  their  discretion,  sentence  men  for  offenses  for  which  the  maxi- 
mum term  would  be  ten,  or  perhaps  only  seven  or  five  years.  It 
would  not  do  to  manage  any  penitentiary  partly  under  the  old  and 
partly  under  this  improved  system. 

"  Q.  What  would  prevent  the  central  being  made  a  penitentiary  ?  " 
A.  Under  the  confederation  act  penitontiaries  are  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  Dominion,  and  gaols  under  the  control  of  the  Provin- 
ces. Two  years  is  the  maximum  period  of  confinement  in  the 
latter." 

"  Q.  It  would  then  acquire  an  imperial  act  to  change  the  central 
prison  into  a  reformatory  like  that  at  Elmira."  A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  suppose  it  would. 

"  Q,  Has  the  Elmira  system  been  tried  to  any  extent  in  Canada  $ " 
A.  "  It  has,  within  a  year  been  partially  adopted  at  Penetanguishene 
reformatory  for  boys.  I  am  about  to  recommend  the  discharge  of 
eight  boys  for  good  conduct,  but  the  process  is  tedious.  I  first  re- 
port to  the  attorney-general,  who  has  then  to  report  to  Ottawa  and 
after  inquiry tthe  minister  of  justice  recommends  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power  by  the  Governor-general.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  power  to  pardon  or  discharge  should  rest  with  the  government 
which  maintains  the  institutions." 

Finances. 

The  maintenance  deficit  for  the  year  is  $40,860.37  as  against 
$21,681.22  for  the  year  previous.  The  expenditure  for,  construction 
this  year  is  $3,065.67,  last  year  it  was  $6,541.80. 

To  facilitate  an  examination  of  the  accounts  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  deficit  for  the  year  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  is  $22,- 
077.08.  The  difference  is  that  the  general  inventory  of  personal 
property  $27,125.32  (exclusive  of  manufacturing)  is  this  y.ear  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  the  ledger  as  an  asset,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  item  of  Toss  on  manufacturing  material  and  goods  sold  to 
date,  $8,342.03,  is  counted  as  an  expense,  that  is,  diminishes  by  so 
much  the  brush  earnings.  The  detailed  statement  of  expenditure 
and  income  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Maintenance  Account. 
'  Expenditure. 

Telegraph  account $41  86 

Parole  agent 75  00 

School  books  and  teaching 2, 148  69 

Painting  and  glazing 327  40 

Roads,  walks  and  grading 142  51 

Tools  and  machinery  from  Hollow  ware  works' 1, 542  16 

Library 217  42 
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Rooms  furnishing $197  37 

Fuel  and  light '. .  10, 134  76 

Kitchen 1,  620  22 

Provisions 28,  036  86 

Salaries 16, 139  24 

Clothing  and  bedding 10,  963  55 

General  expenses 6, 199  64 

Discharged  prisoners 2,  829  46 

Steam,  gas  and  water  apparatus 1,  768  86 

Prisoners  transportation 2,  384  69 

Repairs  and  alteration 549  14 

Interest 307  21 

Fertilizer 290  12 

Total $85,  91 5  96 

Income. 

Hollow  ware  earnings $14,  040  40 

Brash  business  earnings 31,  015  19 

Deficit 40,  860  37 


Total $85,  915  96 

Detailed  statement  of  expenses  for  construction : 

Fire-brick,  material  and  labor,  setting  steam  boilers. .  $911  32 
Building  and  carpenters9  material,  and  labor  and  tools 
for,  viz.: 

Constructing  clothes  closets 98  44 

Eoof  to  boiler-house 321  95 

Hose-tower 277  36 

Tinners'  shop,  etc 384  24 

Extending  ice-house , 276  63 

Hoofing  centre  tower 112  65 

Plank-road 578  58 

Cistern . . 37  50 

Setting  large  cooking  range 67  00 

Total $3,065  67 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gross  cost  of  maintenance  this  year  is 

very  nearly  the  same  as  for  last  year,   and  includes  the  following 

extraordinary  expenditures,  viz. : 

For  transporting  prisoners  from  the  place  of  convic- 
tion   $2,  384  69 

For  maintaining  the  school 2, 148  69 

Total $4,  553  38 
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The  item  $2,384.69,  for  transporting  prisoners  upon  the  place 
here,  is  in  place  of  $7,167.44  that  would  be  paid  direct  from  the 
'  treasury  on  the  old  plan  of  fees  as  provided  in  the  statutes,  thus  ef- 
fecting a  saving  to  the  State  'of  $5,782.75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  earnings  are  $25,943.79  less  this  year 
than  last.  Of  this  difference  $8,342.03  is  for  loss  on  manufacturing 
materials  and  goods  sold  to  date,  as  before  stated.  This  is  a  los6 
not  incident  to  the  regular  conduct  of  the  business,  but  attributable 
to  the  process  of  closing  out  the  brush  business,  as  required  by  the 
Jaw  of  1881.  So,  too,  the  remainder  of  the  diminution  is  attribu- 
table to  the  same  cause,  though  somewhat  differently. 

The  hesitation  and  delay  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the  final  ac- 
tion in  legislation  for  the  reformatory,  operated  to  unsettle  both 
the  production  and  sale  of  the  goods.  The  production  is  $55,720.24 
less  than  for  1880,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  devotion  of  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  preparations  for  the  final  closing-out,  and,  the 
expectation  with  the  trace  that  our  large  stock  of  goods  would  be 
forced  upon  the  market,  prevented  sales  for  spring  season,  and  ulti- 
mately necessitated  a  disposal  of  the  goods  at  reduced  rates.  The 
supplementary  report,  to  be  appended,  will  show  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  reformatoryjafter  closing  out  the  brush  business  and  com- 
pletely changing  the  industries  from  the  public-account  system  to 
ihe  contract  system,  as  required  by  the  law  of  last  year.  (The  me- 
morial of  the  managers  to  the  last*  Legislature  on  this  subject,  and 
the  law  enacted,  appear  in  the  appendix  to  this  report). 

In  obedience  to  the  law,  chapter  585,  Laws  of  1881,  the  managers 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duty  of  changing  the  system,  as  required, 
and  now  report  the  change  practically  made,  and  their  expectation 
that  by  the  1st  of  January  the  indebtedness  will  have  been  paid  and 
the  available  inmates  will  be  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  employed 
upon  contract. 

The  hollow-ware  manufacture  was  disposed  of  to  the  Detroit 
Iron  and  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  continued  by  them 
but  on  the  contract  plan.  In  place  of  the  brush  business  is  a  con- 
tract for  one  hundred  of  the  men  at  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  pros- 
pective contract  for  thirty -five  to  fifty  at  broom  work.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  brush  hands  will  within  a  few  weeks  be  taken  on  to 
the  hollow-ware  and  shoe  works,  it  is  expected. 

The  peremptory  character  of  the  law  left  the  managers  no  choice, 
and  no  chance  but  to  dispose  of  the  large  stock  of  materials  and 
brushes  at  forced  sale.  The  amount  sacrificed  by  this  plan  will 
appear  in  the  supplementary  statement  before  mentioned.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  eight-hour  provision  the  contract  price  is  less  than 
it  might  have  been.  The  price  is  fifty-six  cents  per  day  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  But  the  contracts  all  provide  for  payment  of  sixty-two 
cents  per  day  for  the  usual  prison  labor  day  of  other  prisons  of  this 
State,  that  is,  should  the  Legislature  authorize  such  a  change.  The 
difference  for  the  year  between  fifty-six  cents  and  sixty-two  cents 
per  day  amounts  to  over  $7,000.     ft  is  a  loss  of  earnings  without  a 
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competfsating  benefit.  The  usual  prison  labor  day  does  not  aver- 
age tor  the  year  more  than  nine  hours,  and  the  inmates  here  arc 
well  able  to  labor  so  long.  Besides,  the  hours  off-work,  by  this 
law,  in  summer,  cannot  well  be  utilized  for  any  other  valuable 
purpose.  The  heat  of  summer  interferes  with  the  school  from  May 
to  October,  and  there  is  time  enough  for  study  at  any  season  after 
the  day's  work  is  done.  The  increase  of  time  to  be  spent  in  the 
rooms  on  the  eight  hour  plan  is  not  a  benefit,  possibly  it  is  an  evil. 

What  is  Required. 

The  attentioiuof  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  the  extraordinary 
hazard  from  the  present  location  of  the  steam  boilers  used  for  heat- 
ing, to  the  inadequate  protection  from  loss  by  fire  (as  well  as  to  the 
unsanitarv  state  of  the  water  supply),  and  the  great  dining  room, 
laundry,  bakery  and  school  rooms,  and  to  the  unsuitable  nospital 
accommodations.  The  boilers  are  situated  in  the  sub-cellar  of  the 
central  building,  the  three  heavy  floors  of  which,  composed  of  iron 
girders  and  masonry,  occupied  as  dining  room,  guard  room  and 
lecture  room,  respectively,  are  supported  by  iron  columns  reaching 
down  near  the  boilers,  so  that  any  explosion  of  the  boilers  would 
precipitate  into  the  cellar  these  floors  and  their  occupants.  Besides, 
the  heat  in  the  cellar  where  the  boilers  are  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  firemen  to  do  their  work.  The  managers  are  not 
responsible  for  this  bad  arrangement ;  the  boilers  were  located 
where  they  are  before  the  present  organization  of  the*  reformatory. 

The  cost  of  removing  the  boilers  and  changing  the  pipes,  includ- 
ing the  erection  of  boiler  and  coal-house,  with  stack  or  chimney  is 
estimated  at  $20,000.  Due  protection  from  fire  requires  the  con- 
struction of  three  sub-reservoirs,  the  purchase  of  a  steam  fire  engine 
and  some  minor  apparatus  to  cost,  say  $6,000. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  great  reservoir  is  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  so  pulluted  as  to  be  obnoxious,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
healthy, and  ina  dry  season  is  not  over  sufficient  in  quantity. 

Three  years  since  there  was  constructed  at  the  base  of  the.hill  in 
front  of  the  main  buildings  two  large  wells,  connected  with  each 
other,  containing  fully  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  pure  water. 
These  wells  are  connected  with  the  rain-water  pipe,  so  that  with 
proper  appliances  water  may  be  forced  from  them  throughout  the 
system  of  pipeage.  There  should  be  built  over  these  wells  a  house 
suitable  for  the  location,  to  contain  a  boiler  and  steam  pump  by 
which  pure  water  may  be  provided  for  culinary  use,  and  iu  an 
exigency,  for  all  U6es.  The  cost  of  this  house,  boiler,  pump,  and 
possibly  a  stand-pipe  near  the  domestic  building  in  the  central  yard, 
is  estimated  at  $4,000.  The  wooden  floor  in  the  domestic  building, 
dining  room  and  rooms  of  the  pavilions,  the  latter  mainly  used  for 
school  purposes,  have  rotted  away  and  must  be  replaced.  Wo 
recommend  for  the  domestic  building  a  floor  of  iron  girders  and 
masonry  similar  tp  the  floor  in  the  laundry  at  the  Willard  Asy- 
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lum,  which  has  been  put  in  within  a  few  years ;  and  also  stone  floors 
for  the  pavilions  where  the  floors  rest  upon  the  ground.  The  cosf; 
of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

There  are  no  suitable  hospital  rooms  at  the  reformatory.  The 
physiciau's  report  hereto  attached  appropriately  refers  to  the  matter. 
It  will  require  $5,000  to  provide  proper  accommodations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items,  there  will  be  needed  for  main- 
tenance for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1883,  the  sum  of  $30,000. 

A  summary  of  the  manager's  recommendations  is  as  follows : 

(1.)  That  the  managers  be  authorized  to  increase  the  maximum 
allowance  to  keepers  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  it  having  been  found  difficult  to  provide  suitable  men  for 
these  duties  at  the  limit  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Appropriations  as  follows,  viz. : 

To  remove  the  boilers  and  erect  suitable  buildings,  as 

before  described $20,  000 

For  sub  reservoirs  and  steam  fire  engine 6, 000 

For  improved  water  supply 4,  000 

New  floors 12,  000 

For  hospitals 5, 000 

$47,  000 

For  maintenance $30,000 

•  Supplementary  Statement— December  31,  1881. 

The  loss  sustained  since  the  30th  September,  through  the  forced 
sale  of  goods  and  materials,  valued  then  on  a  basis  of  cost  at 
$112,700.57,  is  $35,273.23.  There  remains  yet  machinery  (esti- 
mated at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  cost)  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
materials  and  goods,  altogether  $10,287.39.  Of  this  the4  machinery 
valued  at  $6,157.59,  comprises  a  most  complete  outfit  for  the  brush 
business,  and  will,  no  doubt,  by  and  by  find  a  demand  in  one  lot, 
unless  it  shall  again  be  required  where  it  is. 

The  standing  of  the  late  manufacturing  interests  of  the  reforma- 
tory at  date  is  as  follows :  We  have  assets  consisting  of  the  present 
inventory  above-named,  $10,287.39,  and  bills  and  accounts  receiv- 
able $39,488.72 ;  aggregating  $49,776.11. 

The  liabilities  are: 
For  commissions  for  the  sale  of  goods,  due  when  col- 
lections are  made $3, 150  20 

For  one- half  of  all  doubtful  debts 2,  327  14 

Unadjusted  claims,  mainly  for  interest  on  the  large 
amount  of  manufacturing  material,  constituting  the 
indebtedness,  shows  last  April 11,  064  81 

Making  all  possible  liabilities $16,542  15 
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Which  leaves  $33,233.96  of  manufacturing  capital.  Of  this 
$10,287.39  is  in  machinery  and  goods,  and  22,946.57  in  bills  and 
accounts  receivable  considered  as  good.  From  the  $22,946.57 
there  must  be  deducted  $10,000  previously  appropriated  to  extent 
the  sewer,  leaving  $12,946.57  (less  any  losses  yet  to  be  sustained 
on  the  remainder  of  the  inventory  as  above)  to  be  disbursed  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Legislature.  As  to  maintenance  the  appropria- 
tion made  therefor  by  the  last  Legislature,  together  with  tne  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners  employed  upon  contract,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  current  year  ending  on  30th  next  September,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  will  be  required  now  for  the 
tinancial  year  commencing  October  1,  1882. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  I.  NICKS, 
WILLIAM  C.  WET, 
A.  S.  THURSTON, 
DAVID  DECKER, 
STEPHEN  T.  ARNOT, 

Managers. 
Dated  Elmira,  January  14,  1882. 


Statistics  of  Inmates  fob  the  Five  Years  from  Opening  of  In- 
stitution to  the  30th  of  September,  1881. 

Whole  number  received  since  institution  opened 1,  238 

Whole  number  discharged 753 

Actual  count,  30th  September,  1881 » 485 

Definite,  13  ;  indefinite,  472. 

Of  whole  number  received,  1,238, 

There  were  definites 271 

There  were  indefinites 947 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole  by  arrest  and  now  in  custody,  20 

Of  definites  received,  271, 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  State  courts 80 

By  U.  S.  courts 6 

Transferred  from  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries 185 

Of  whole  number  discharged,  753, 

There  were  definites 258 

There  were  indefinites 495 
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Dejmites. 
Whole  number  discharged,  258. 

There  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 238 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylums , 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped  and  not  retaken 2 

Suicide  whilst  incarcerated 1 

Re-transferred  to  State  prison * 13 


Indefinites. 

Of  whole  number  discharged,  495, 

There  were  absolutely  released  upon  parole 4 

There  were  paroled :  442 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  sentence      3 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor .' 6 

Killed  by  falling  elevator I 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate 1 

Died  by  suicide  whilst  incarcerated 2 

Died  from  natural  causes 7 

Escaped  and  not  retaken 6 

Transferred  to  State  prison 11 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum 6 

Transferred  to  sheriff  Chemung  county 1 

Transferred  to  sheriff,  sentence  superseded 3 

Returned  to  Rochester,  commitment  not  tenable 2 


Indefinites  Paroled. 
Of  total  number  paroled,  442, 

There  were  sent  to  situatous  out  of  the  State 98 

To  situations  within  the  State 344 


Of  those  sent  to  situatious  jout  of  State,  98, 
Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or 

more,  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability 

from  sentence  here 46 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now   maintained,   the  parole 

period  not  having  expired 18 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations,  and 

lost  sight  of 20 

Absconded  while  on  parole 13 

Returned  to  reformatory  by  managers,  being  under  arrest 

for  crime 1 
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Of  those  sent  to  situations  within  the  State,  344, 
Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months,  or 

more,  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability 

from  sentence  here 170 

Correspondence   and   conduct   now   maintained,  the  parole 

period  not  having  expired 92 

Returned  to  reformatory  by  managers,  being  under  arrest 

for  crime 7 

Returned  for  intoxication 6 

Returned  voluntarily,  having  violated  parole  by  intoxication 

-  and  lost  situations 2 

Returned   for  leaving  situations  and  general   violation  of 

parole * 4 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations  and 

lost   sight  of,  probably  gone  beyond  the  borders  of  the 

State 63 


Summary. 

Total  number  paroled,  442. 

Of  those,  there  are  absolutely  released 216 

On  parole  and  not  absolutely  released 206 

Returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody 20 

On  parole  and  not  absolutely  released,  206. 

Of  those  there  are  in  correspondence  and  doing  well 110 

Ceased  correspondence 96 

Returned  voluntarily  to  be  relocated 11 

Died  while  on  parole 5 

Returned  for  violations  of  parole  without  crime 12 

Absconded  while  on  parole 13 

Absolutely  released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while 

on  parole 1 

Re-parole 8 

Arrested  for  crime  and  sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  8 

Indefinites  Paroled. 

Of  paroled  men  sent  out  of  the  State,  98, 

There  were  sent : 

To  Nebraska 2 

Pennsylvania 31 

Colorado 2 

Missouri 3 

Kansas 1 

Michigan 11 

Illinois 5 
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Grade  Status  of  Indefinite  Inmates  domesticated  at  Reformatory, 
30th  September,  1881.     . 

Total  indefinite  inmates,  30th  September,  1881 472 

On  parole,  but  not  absolutely  released 206 

Total  in  custody. 678 

The  grade  status  of  the  472  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

In  the  second  or  mental  grade 258  or  54|-£  per  cent,  of  whole. 

In  the  first  or  probationary  grade..   146   "  30f|        "        " 
In  the  third  or  convict  grade. . 68   "  14$4        " 


<< 


472  100  per  cent. 

Statistics  relating,  etc.f  to  their  Parentage  (heredity.) 

(1.)  Insanity  or  epilepsy  (in  ancestry),  95  or  9.5  per  cent. 

(2.)  Drunkenness  (in  ancestry). 

Clearly  traced 338  or    33.8  per  cent. 

Doubtful 180  "     18.0        " 

Temperate 482  "     48.2        " 

1,000        100.0 

(3.)  Education  (in  ancestry). 

"Without  any  education 154  or  15.4  per  cent. 

Could  simply  read  and  write 601   "  60.1        " 

Ordinary  common  school 198   "  19.8 

High  school  or  more 47  "  4.7 


u 


1,000       100.0 

(4.)  Pecuniary  circumstances  (or  ancestry).     * 

Pauperized 22  or      2.2  per  cent. 

No  accumulations 870   "  87.0        " 

Forehanded 108  "  10.8        "    ' 

1,000       100.0 

(5.)  Occupations  (of  ancestry). 

Servants  and  clerks 87  or    8.7  per  cent. 

Common  laborers 302  "  30.2  u 

At  mechanical  work 423  "  42.3  " 

With  trafficking 163  "  16.3  " 

27u  professions,  viz. :  Law  3,  Medicine  7, 

Theology  4,  Teaching  11 25  "  2.5  " 

.    1,000      100. 
£8en.  Doc.  No.  26.]  5 
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he  inmates  themselves. 

avtronment) 

i. 

.  t 477  or  47.7  per  cent. 

440  "  44.         " 

83  "  8.3      " 

1,000       100. 

rsofage 54  or    5.4      " 

t  years  of  age..     76   "     7.6      " 
j  of  age 225   "  22.5       " 

365 
645   "  6.45      " 

1,000       100. 

!88. 

in  cities 36  or  10.14  " 

es  (itinerant). . .  16  "    4.50  " 

56  "  15.75  " 

247"69.58  " 

355      100. 

i) 190orl9.  " 

593"  59.3  " 

165"  16.5  " 

52"    5.2  « 

1,000      100. 

262"  26.2  " 

519"  51.9  " 

197"  19.7  " 

22"    2.2  « 

1,000      100. 
Ettions. 

717  or  71.7  " 

210"  21.0  " 

54"    5.4  " 

19"    1.9  " 

1000      1,00. 

ve  who  claim  some  occupation,  are  as  the  role 
reliable  workers. 
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(5.)  Normal  religious  faith  or  training. 

Protestant 367  or  36.7  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholics 404   "  40.4 

Hebrew 42   "     4.2 

None .187  "  18.7 

1,000       100. 

Condition  as  Observed  on  Admission. 

(\.\  Physical. 

(a.)  As  to  health,  viz. : 

Debilitated  or  diseased 57  or    5.7  per  cent. 

Somewhat  impaired 103   "   10.3       " 

Good  health 840    "   84.0       " 

1,000      100. 

(J.)  The  quality. 

Low  or  coarse 200  or  20.0  per  cent. 

Medium 400   "  40.0       " 

Good 400   "  40.0       " 

1,000       100. 

(2.)  Mental. 

(ai)  Natural  capacity. 

Deficient 53  or    5.3  per  cent. 

Fair  (only) 328    u  32.8       « 

Good 486    "  48.6       " 

Excellent 133    "   13.3       " 

1,000  100. 

(>.)  Culture. 

None 262  or  26.2  per  cent. 

Yery  slight 234   "   23.4    .  " 

Ordinary 438   "   43.8       " 

Much... 66"     6.6       " 

1,000  100. 

(3.}  Moral.  ~™ 

(a.)  Susceptibility  to  moral  impressions  now  (estimated). 

Positively  none 450  or  45.0  per  cent. 

Possibly  some. , -, 350   "   35.0       " 

Ordinarily  susceptible 158    "   15.8       " 

Specially  susceptible 42   "     4.2       " 

1,000         100. 
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3nse,  even  such  as  to  show  under  the  examination 
action,  sense  of  shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss. 

ie 840  or  84.0  per  cent. 

, 124   "   12.4       " 

sitive 1 29   "^    2.9 

tive....' 7   "     0.7 


1,000        100. 


MisceUcmeou*  Facts. 
ie  offense,  viz. : 

•operty 945  or  94.5  per  cent. 

>rson 55   "     5.5       " 

1,000         100. 


rhen  admitted : 

d  20 612  or  61.2  percent. 

d  25 279  or  27.9 

d  30 109  or  10.9 


u 


1,000         100 

lm  of    time  required  to  reach   conditional  release 
the  rules  is  twelve  months.     The  inmates  have  made 
lows,  viz. : 
y  released  after 

a. .   71  or    7.1  per  cent, 

J 147  or  14.7  " 

ths 90  or    9.0  " 

lonths 122  or  12.2  " 

aths 99  or    9.9  " 

onths 16  or     1.6  " 

545 
455  or  45.5  " 


1,000        100 

m  of  the  time  required  to  reach  the  first  or  proba- 
preparatory  to  conditional  release  is  six  months. 
Ben  made  as  follows,  viz. : 

;  inmates  who  were  returned  for  violating  their 
i rough  the  grades,  and  were  reparoled  after  pc 
enty-four  months. 
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Beached  first  grade  after 

Six  months 252  or  25.2  per  cent. 

Six  to  nine  months 178  or  17.8 

Nine  to  twelve  months 80  or    8. 

Twelve  to  eighteen  months 102  or  10.2 

Eighteen  to  twenty-four  months 56  or    5.6 

Twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months 3*  or    3.6 

Thirty-six  to  forty-eight  months 5  or      .5 

709       70.9 

Dismissed  previous  to  reaching  first  grade,  18  or    1.8 

In  progress  now 278  or  27.3 


1,000 


100 
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Last  summer  a  ventillating  shaft  was  constructed  in  the  main  hos- 
pital room,  connecting  with  the  air  chamber  beneath  the  roof.  I 
can  see  no  improvement  from  the  same,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sick  quarters  is  as  vitiated  as  before.  The  rooms  are  totally  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  surgical  cases,  and  I  have  preferred  to  treat 
wounds  and  injuries  involving  destruction  of  tissue  and  sloughing, 
as  burns,  in  the  cells  where  reparative  action  is  not  so  long  delayed. 

The  need  of  other  and  more  suitable  hospital  quarters  will  soon 
become  imperative.  Should  the  Reformatory  be  visited  by  an  epi- 
demic the  ill-ventillated  hospital  would  prolong  the  cases  and  em- 
barrass medical  treatment. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit. 

H.  D.  WEY,  M.  D. 
September  30,  1881. 
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laws  of  health,  with  lectures  on  mental  science  by  Professor  May- 
hew,  acting  as  chaplain. 

5.  The  Glasses  and  their  Progress. 

The  school  is  graded  into  seven  classes  with  sixty  to  one  hundred 
persons  in  each  class,  and  two  sub-classes,  needing  special  labor  for 
their  advancement.  The  classes  are  nairied  alphabetically  from  A 
to  G,  the  highest.  The  average  number  constantly  in  each  class 
greatly  fluctuates  by  new  comers  and  paroles,  but  is  about  seventy, 
which  is  a  number  twice  too  large  for  a  teacher  to  do  his  best  with. 
General  Eaton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  reports  that  thirty-live 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  the  average  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

In  arithmetic,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  other 
studies,  the  classes  have  advanced  about  two  pages  per  day.  We  lay 
great  stress  upon  oral  teaching,  the  time  and  inclination  for  private 
study  is  so  small.  Repeating,  reiterating,  and  reviewing  often,  is 
found  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  among  the  mass  of  the- pris- 
oners great  ignorance,  specially  of  spelling,  reading  and  numbers, 
the  plain  things  needed  in  business  life,  rrobably  nine-tenths  of 
the  school  wow:  has  to  be  applied  to  these  subjects.  Learning  to 
write  their  own  letters  is  a  cause  of  much  pride  to  many  of  the 
illiterates.  The  plan  df  restoring  a  lost  school  mark,  as  a  reward 
for  promotion  in  class,  has  been  tried  three  months,  and  has  seemed 
to  work  well. 

There  is  a  system  of  well  organized  written  examinations  for  all, 
on  the  third  Friday  evening  of  each  month,  which  would  take 
too  much  space  to  detail  here,  but  which  is  a  kind  of  mainspring  in 
this  school  of  compulsory  reformatory  education. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  oflicers  that  discipline  for  misdemean- 
ors is  far  less  frequent  during  the  school  months  than  at  other  times. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  R.  FORD,  Director. 

[Sen.  Doc.  No.  26.]  6 
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S^me  states  of  activity  give  pleasure  ;  some  states  of  activity  give 
pain ;  some  states  of  repose  give  pleasure ;  some  states  of  repose 
give  pain.  v 

While  conscious,  we  are  always  in  a  state  of  activity  or  repose. 
We  are  always  then  in  some  state  of  pleasure  or  pain.  What  is 
pleasure?  A  state  we  welcome ;  would  continue,  or  repeat.  What 
is  pain  ?  A  state  we  shun.  We  call  this  state  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
Bfeding. 

There  may  be  all  degrees  of  pleasure,  from  indifference  to  ecstasy. 

There  may  be  all  degrees  oipam,  from  indifference  to  agony. 

Law  of  feeling ;  based  on  activity  or  repose. 

All  abnormal  activity  or  repose,  gives  pleasure. 

All  abnormal  actiyity  or  repose,  gives  pain. 

All  normal  activity  and  repose,  requires  alternation  of  activity  and 
repose. 

All  normal  activity  and  repose  is  either  impeded,  or  excessive. 

The  Normal  gives  two  sources  of  Pleasure.  The  Abnormal 
gives  four  sources  of  Pain. 

Normal  —  Action  after  repose  gives  pleasure ;  rest  after  action 
gives  pleasure. 

Abnormal  —  Impeded  action  gives  pain;  excessive  action  gives 
pain.  Impeded  repose  gives  pain ;  excessive  or  enforced  repose 
gives  pain. 

Change  of  activity  gives  repose.  All  activity  is  either  labor  or 
play.  Labor  is  action  for  production  of  the  useful,  the  beautiful, 
the  good  or  true. 

Play  is  activity  for  the  pleasure  of  action. 

An  examination  was  held  on  the  21st  February,  1881,  using  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  is  pain  ? 

2.  What  is  pleasure  ? 

3.  What  is  a  feeling  ? 

8,  Can  you  give  any  law  of  feeling? 

5.  What  does  normal  mean  ? 

6.  What  is  necessary  to  get  pleasure  from  activity  and  repose  ? 

7.  What  does  alternation  mean  ? 

8.  What  two  sources  of  pleasure  form  activity  and  repose  ? 

9.  What  are  the  four  sources  of  pain,  from  abnormal  activities 
and  repose  ? 

10.  What  is  play? 

Results. 

Number,  47;  average  percentage,  81  -ffo ;  7  failures. 
Number,  43;  average  percentage,  79-^-;  4  failures. 
Number,  66 ;  average  percentage,  89-^ ;  no  failures. 

Several  lectures  were  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Simple 
Feelings;'  from  20th  February  to  17th  April,  and  the  following 
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9.  Give  the  differences  of  grandeur,  sublimity  and  beauty. 
10.  What  is  wit? 

A  re-classification  in  the  school  has  now  changed  the  letter  name 
of  classes,  so  that  (D)  is  named  (E) ;  (E)  is  named  (F),  and  (F)  (G). 
Result  of  examination  April  18,  1881 : 

(E)  class  (formerly  D),  No.  43,  average  percentage  76-j^;  7 
failures. 

(F)  class  (formerly  E),  No.  37,  average  percentage  77^ ;  4 
failures. 

(G)  class  (formerly  F),  No.  55,  average  percentage  85^^ ;  1 
failure. 

About  the  middle  of  April  lectures  were  given  on  topics  found 
in  the  following  chart  which  was  not  printed. 

Chabt  of  II,  Divisions  of  "  Feelings,"  Desibes. 

We  include  under  "  Desires  "  :  (1)  Appetites.  (2)  Propensities. 
(3)  Affections. 

1.  Appetites. 

Appetites  are  divided  into  (1)  Natural.  (2)  Artificial.  Under 
natural  appetites  we  include  (1)  Hunger.  (2)  Thirst.  (3)  Sex- 
ual^ desire.  (4)  Desire  of  activity,  and  (5)  Repose.  Under  arti- 
Jidal  appetites  come  those  we  acquire,  for  (1)  Tobacco.  (2) 
Opium.  (3)  Alcohol.  (4)  Hashish.  (5)  Betel.  (6)  Chloral. 
(7)  Chloroform   and  ether.     (8)  Tea  and  coffee. 

2.  Propensities. 
Propensities  subdivided  into  (a)  selfish ;  (b)  social. 

(a)  Selfish  propensities. 

(1)  Self-love,  including  self-preservation,  self-development,  self- 
gratification. 

(2).  Curiosity.  (3)  Acquisitiveness.  (4)  Ambition.  (5)  Pride. 
(6)  Vanity. 

(b)  Social  propensities. 

(1)  Imitativeness.  (2)  Approbativeness.  (3)  Emulation.  (4) 
Veracity. 

3.  Affections. 

Affections  subdivideded  into  (a)  benevolent ;  (b)  malevolent 

(a)  Benevolent  include  — 

Love  (1 J  of  home  and  country. 
Love  (2)  of  animals. 

Love  (S\  of  man,  kindness,  conjugal,  parental  and  filial. 
Love  (4)  toward  God,  manifested  by  piety,  gratitude,  adoration 
and  obedience. 
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(b)  Malevolent 

are:  (1)  Indifference.  (2)  Envy, 
e.  (5)  Suspicion.  (6)  Jealousy, 
^nation.  (9)  Resentment.  (10) 
Contempt.  (13)  Loathing.  (14) 
i  Defiance.  (17)  Hostility.  (18) 
ialignity.  (21)  Malicious  pleasure 
de— (22),  P.  C. 

lowing  the  order  of  the  above  classi- 
d  to  the  end  of  the  course  in  June, 
md  artificial  had  been  discussed,  and 
social,"  nearly  completed,  an  exam- 
ining questions : 
ourth  group  of  emotions  proper. 


sveen  fear  and  horror  ? 

tites? 

;es? 

rence  between   desire,  longing  and 

the  artificial  appetite  after  the  habit 
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Feb.    21,  1881,  class  (E),  No.  43,  average  79.43  per  cent. 
21,     «        «     (D),    «    48,       "        81.66 


April  18,  "  "  (F),  "  55,  "  85.45  " 

"*     18,  «  "  (E),  "  37,  "  77.16  " 

"      18,  "  "  (D),  "  43,  «  76.16  " 

May    23,  "  "  (F),  "  53,  "  84.24 

"      23,  "  "  (E),  "  32,  "  78.90  " 

"      23,  "  "  (D),  «  33,  "  83.18  " 


(( 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  class  (F)  averages  85.01  per 
cent ;  class  (E)  77.05  per  cent ;  class  (D)  78.58  per  cent ;  on  all  the 
examinations  held,  and  the  average  failure  to  obtain  75  per  cent 
would  be  for  —  class  (F)  less  than  1 ;  class  (E)  5.40  ;  class  (D)  5.05. 
These  statistics  show  a  satisfactory  success.  Any  oue  looking  in 
on  them  engaged  on  their  written  examinations  would  well  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  looking  upon  an  orderly,  earnest  and  successful 
High  School . 

Ah  !  gentlemen,  well  may  you  be  congratulated  on  each  success- 
ful step  you  make  in  the  grand  experiment  you  are  conducting.  In 
and  out  of  the  school  rooms  at  all  hours  of  school  work,  I  can  give 
.hearty  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  success  of  Dr.  Ford  and  his  corps 
of  efficient  teachers.  When  I  look  upon  their  educational  efforts 
and  upon  what  you  and  Mr.  Brockway  are  doing  to  make  full  res- 
toration of  these  convicts  to  a  just  self-respect,  to  a  capacity  for  self- 
support,  to  fall  manliness  and  safe  citizenshjj),  I  seem  to  see  the 
parental  sinite  of  my  native  State,  as  she  utters  the  approving 
claim,  "  Aye,  bring  me  back  my  children,  knowing  some  complete 
industry  wnereby  to  live,  knowing  how  to  think,  willing  to  know 
the  right,  and  willing  to  do  it." 

Oh,  Empire  State  vield  not  your  claim  1  Foremost  now  among 
earth's  governments  in  the  idea  of  reform  and  restoration  of  the 
criminal,  made  criminal  by  heredity  and  environment,  which  means 
State  neglect ;  falter  not  in  your  march !  make  louder  your  cry  — 
u  give  me  back  my  children."  Heed  not  the  greed  cry  of  the  cov- 
etous, u  get  your  money  back  and  let  the  children  go."  "Make 
the  prison  a  place  to  get  money  back."  "  Your  kid  shall  know  how 
to  make  boot  heels  if  he  can't  make  the  whole  boot,  what  boots  it. 
Get  your  money  back." 

Oh,  that  humcmity  could  find  and  use  the  besom  to  sweep  back 
into  the  right  all  obstacle  makers,  political  or  greedful,  from  the 
pathway  of  her  progress. 

When  a  man  wonders  at  any  attempt  to  teach  psychology  to 
pupils  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  course,  as  if  such  training  is  pre- 
posterous —  it  is  because  he  remembers  the  old  time  clouds  and  dust 
fogs  that  gather  around  metaphysics  and  vague  verbiage.  One 
touch  of  clear  depression  shows  to  a  pupil  what  he  can  recognize  as 
his,  what  has  been  doing  by  him,  and  when  he  sees  clearly  he  grows 
surely.  Rosenkranz  quotes  Hegel  of  defining  the  object  of  "  Edu- 
cation" to  be  to  "make  man  ethical,"  i.  e.  obedient  to  morality, 
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social  conventionalities  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  Obedient  to  the 
merging  of  the  self-conscious  will  in  the  will  of  another  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  generic  will  of  the  race.  Obedience  has  its  value. 
It  brings  about  results  which  perhaps  would  never  cotpe  from  the 
spontaneity  of  the  individual.  It  is  our  only  method  in  the  early 
training  01  childhood,  before  the  development  of  reason.  Obedi- 
ence is  the  only  method  to  reach  useful  outcome  from  the  strength 
of  animals.  The  elephant  of  his  own  accord  would  never  plow, 
but  obedient  to  Barnum  of  Bridgeport,  he  did  it.  We  frown,  the 
child.  We  break  the  colt.  The  nearer  we  reach  intelligent  obedi- 
ence, the  more  perfect  becomes  our  success.  Our  only  limitations 
are  found  in  the  degree  of  intelligence.  The  man  out  of  childhood 
reaches  beyond  obedience  to  spontaneity  of  working.  The  horse 
out  of  colthood  is  always  linked  by  the  reins  to  the  will  of  man. 

This  very  difference  in  possible  intelligence  demands  a  different 
culture. 

We  seek  to  awaken  curiosity,  to  stimulate  interest,  to  arouse  self- 
consciousness,  to  create  self- valuation  by  unfolding  the  grandeur  of 
growth  and  attainment  within  the  reach  of  each.  To  lift  the  pupil 
above  the  shallow,  toyish  or  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  past  mental 
employ  to  higher  aims,  to  what  he  feels  is  better  thinking ;  to  that  - 
self-knowledge  which  has  been  so  long  self  hidden.  To  eat,  to 
drink,  to  sleep,  to  indulge  a  prurient  imagination,  to  love  play,  to 
hate  work,  to  gratify  the  whole  round  of  sensation  till  he  is  cloyed, 
and  ever  wants  som^hing  new.  That  is  mostly  his  history  ;  then 
some  overt  act  brings  the  problem  to  you  —  a  victim  of  wrong  think- 
ing, or  of. unthinking  —  how  to  chauge  all  this?  It  is  against  all 
the  rules  of  pedagogy  to  train  by  means  of  the  far  away,  the  distant, 
the  abstract.  Well,  what  is  nearer  to  a  man  than  his  thought  ?  His 
thought  is  his  own  act,  and  each  mental  act,  act  volition,  is  a  tool 
whereby  only  in  his  development  or  education  to  be  reached. 

Should  the  apprentice  to  a  trade  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  tools, 
'tis  made  a  part  of  his  instruction  to  know  the  structure  of 
each  implement;  and  keep  it  in  order.  You  cannot  make  him  a 
complete  workman  without  it.  It  is  iust  as  easy  to  find  the  element 
of  thinking,  as  to  take  apart  a  raboet-plane,  sharpen  it  and  work 
with  it  agaip. 

Now,  among  these  pupils  from  16  years  old  to  35,  save  and  except 
the  imbecile,  I  am  yet  to  find  one  who  has  not  already  used  every 
possible  human  faculty  in  some  degree.  As  from  protoplasm  comes 
the  cell,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  cell  issues  all  organic  growth, 
so  from  repititiori  and  alteration  of  consciousness  grows  the  human 
thought. 

Psychology  is  the  philosophy  of  consciousness.  Everybody  knows 
what  thinking  is,  but  to  define  it  is  to  set  one  to  doing  it.  So  what 
do  I  do  when  I  think,  is  the  starting  point.  Attention,  or  repeated, 
resought  consciousness,  comparison  or  alternated  consciousness,  in- 
tuition, orperception  of  relations  and  affirmation  thereof,  completes 
the  act.  Every  mental  act  or  state  that  has  a  name  can  be  analyzed, 
and  each  discussed  until  it  is  known. 
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I  have  sufficiently  unfolded  the  course  and  the  method  by  the 
foregoing  reports,  charts,  etc.  I  am  convinced  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  value  of  similar  and  more  extended  training.  Another  outcome 
is  the  value  of  expression.  The  student  reaches  a  vocabulary  that 
no  longer  is  uncertain  and  vague,  and  makes  it  possible  to  reach  him 
by  ideas  and  instruction  and  motives,  otherwise  above  and  beyond 
him. 

I  append  for  a  glimpse  into  conscious  action  and  to  show,  when 
memory  of  one  thing  tails,  how  true  our  consciousness  works.  In 
one  of  the  examinations  was  asked :     "  What  is  Shame  Vy 

Answers : 

"  Conscience  protesting  agaiust  some  law  of  morality."   (Squire). 

"  A  pain  from  breaking  natural  law,  or  from  innate  tendency  that 
way."     (Willis.) 

u  The  feeling  we  have,  when  we  have  done  any  thing  against 
which  our  judgment  revolts."     (Wier.) 

"A  pain  when  we  have  done  any  thing  mean  or  unmanly." 
(Wheeler.) 

"  Pain  in  being  detected  in  any  thing  we  would  not  have  known." 
(I.  G.  Easton.) 

"  A  sheepish  feeling  I  experience,  when  I  do  any  tiling  which  is 
wrong  (especially  if  1  am  caught  at  it),  or  when  my  conscience  con- 
victs me  of  doing  any  thing  I  know  is  not  right."     (W.  Roth.) 

u  A  feeling  we  have  when  we  think  or  know  we  have  done  any 
thingwrong. "     (Swartout.) 

"  Uneasiness  on  my  part,  because  of  other's  discovery  of  my 
wrong  act,  and  their  regard,  or  concern  for  it."     (Wilhelm.) 

"  A  moral  feeling  after  having  done  wrong,  or  having  connection 
with  a  wrong-doer."     ( W.  A.  Gray.) 

In  the  inner  prison,  called  No.  4,  where  for  the  sake  of  change  in 
discipline  the  inmate  is  without  the  usual  privileges  of  good  behav- 
ior, I  have  come  into  frequent  contact  with  men  who  nave  taken , 
their  first  upward  start  here.  Without  being  myself  intrusive  I 
have  found  them  often  ready  and  glad  to  listen  to  admonition,  and 
urgent  appeals  to  better  doing.  I  found  in  that  silent  room  some  of 
mv  most  interesting  labors.  I  have  met  some,  one  week  in  "  No. 
4  in  tears,  and  the  next  ambitions  in  "  the  grades "  and  with 
hopeful  smiles.  I  believe  many  a  man  has  found  his  lowest  point 
in  No.  4,  and  will  bless  God  that  he  took  from  thence  an  upward 
course.  In  the  hospital  I  have  been  by  the  side  of  men  whom  the 
Heavenly  Father  knows  how  to  reach  even  when  He  has  called 
them  away  from  the  restraints  of  earth.  And  my  own  faith  has 
been  gladdened  by  watching  the  intercourse  of  His  spirit  with 
theirs.  My  already  long  report  will  preclude  my  dwelling  upon  the 
religious  work  of  the  cnapel.  When  the  Rev.  Father  Bloomer 
came  (as  I  am  glad  to  say  he  could  twice  a  month  instead  of  once, 
as  formerly)  and   occupied  the  morning  hour  of  Sunday,  I   was 
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accustomed  to  go  to  No.  4  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  give 

a  bible  lesson  in  the  chapel.     Spiritual  instruction  is  of  the  highest 

value,  especially  when  sustained  by  officers  who  come  into  daily  con- 

~  have  found  good  helpers  among  them,  and 

;  I  could  not  better  reach,  in  my  own  labors,  a 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  G.  MAYHEW. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  MANAGERS  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 

OF  1881. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  Reformatory,  as  intended  by  the  Legislature, 
requires  the  present  system  of  employment,  which  is  authorized  by 
law. 

"  The  industries  are  successfully  established  already,  but  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  drawing  six  per  cent,  they  cannot  be  continued  unless 
the  Legislature  supplies  the  necessary  means,  for  we  cannot  borrow 
in  this  way  any  longer. 

"  To  abandon  the  industries  now,  would  be  to  abandon  the  Re- 
formatory as  such,  and  to  change  the  industries,  or  introduce  the 
contract  system,  would  practically  paralizc  the  institution,  and  sub- 
ject the  State  to  great  loss. 

"  The  State  has  established  the  Reformatory  at  a  cost  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  it  is  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
already  successful  and  full  of  promise  for  permanent  usefulness.  It 
remains  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  carried 
forward  or  not." 


The  Aot  of  18£1 —  Changing  the  Industries  from  the  Public 
Account  System  to  the  Contract  System. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  of  1S81. 


Ml 


1  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  such  sums  as  are  otherwise  appropriated 
therefore,  is  hereby  provided  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 
payable  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller. 

"Sbo.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Managers  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  to  purchase,  for  use  therein,  any  raw  materials  for 
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»* 

manufacturing  purposes;  but  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  cause  to  be 
made  up,  into  manufactured  articles,  all  such  raw  materials  as  are 
now  on  hand  at  said  institution,  and  dispose  of  the  same,  or  any 
portion  of  the  raw  material,  by  sale,  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  State.     If,  however,  it 
shall   be  found   necessary,  or  advisable,  to  purchase   some   small 
amounts  of  raw  materials  so  as  advantageously  to  work  up  raw  ma- 
ybe done  with  the  approval  of  the 
le  sale  of  manufacturing  articles,  or 
3hall  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
on,  except  such  portion  thereof  as 
roller,  in  writing,  may  be  used  for 
n. 

>f  the  6aid  managers  to  seek  an  op- 
inmates  of  the  Reformatory  by  con- 
e  as  advantageous  to  the  State  as 
stem  of  discipline  now  in  operation 
3rs  are  hereby  further  directed  to 
f  the  goods  on  hand  in  the  institu- 
'  state,  and  to  let  the  labor  of  the 
3  same  can  be  done  advantageously 
>r  letting  the  labor  of  the  inmates, 
>unt  of  the  goods  on  hand,  or  the 
definitely  concluded  by  the  Mana- 
3f  the  Governor  and  Comptroller, 
labor  more  than  eight  hours  per 

feet  immediately.'' 
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Nkw  York  State  Reformatory, 

Klmira,  September  30,  1882. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature: 

The  Managers  of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  as 
required  by  law,  respectfully  submit  the  accompanying  re- 
port for  1*82. 

The  inmates  have  earned  during  the  year  $64,653.67, 
and  the  gross  expenditure  for  maintenance  has  been  $95,- 
01)9.63,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $30,445.96,  which  has  already 
been  provided  for  by  legislation.     It  is  estimated  that  in 

1883  there  will   need  to  be  provided  for  the  current  year 

1884  in  addition  to  the  prospective  inherent  income  of  the 
Reformatory,  the  sum  of  $30,000. 

The  income  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates  since  Septem- 
ber 1881  has  been  fixed  by  the  contract  price  agreed  upon 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed.     The  latter,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  population  in  the  Reformatory,  which  is  gen- 
rally  uniform,  cannot  be  materially  changed  from  one 
year  to  another.  The  volume  of  expenditure  is  graduated 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  subsistence,  guarding  the  inmates 
and  conducting  the  Reformatory  for  the  purpose  intended 
by  the  provisions  of  law.  To  diminish  expenditure  would 
restrict  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution;  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  any  need  greatly  to  increase  it. 

The  maximum  pay  of  the  overseers  or  keepers  should 
be  increased  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  some  increased  outlay  for  supervising  paroled  men 
may  soon  be  made  with  compensatory  advantage  to  the 
State. 

The  expenditure  for  construction  this  year  has  been 
$±,894.71.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs which  has  been  charged  to  maintenance. 

Proper  regard  for  the  preservation  ol  the  life  and  health 
of  the  inmates  and  for  the  security  of  the  property  of  the 
State  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  money  substantially  as 
was  recommended  last  year.  Both  houses  took  favorable 
action  on  tile  recommendation  of  the  Managers,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  was  frustrated  by  the  Execu- 
tive. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, viz: — 

To  remove  steam  boilers,  change  piping 
and  erect  building  therefor $20,000 

For   a   steam  fire  engine  and  three  re- 
servoirs        6,000 

To  supply  more  and  purer  water 4,(KX) 

For  new  mineral  floors  throughout  the 
domestic  building  and  pavilions 12,(KK> 
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For   the   erection  of  hospital    appoint- 
ments    $5,000 

Explanation  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  this  expenditure 
is  furnished  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of 
last  year.     It  should  be  added  that  these  estimates  have^ 
had  careful  consideration  and  are  imperatively  needed  for 
the  purposes  named.  r 

"The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  the  extraordinary  hazard  from 
tlh!  present  location  of  the  steam  boiler*  used  for  heating,  to  the  inadequate 
protection  from  loss  by  tire.  (as  well  as  to  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  great  dining  room,  laundry,  bakery  and  school  rooms),  and,  to 
the  unsuitable  hospital  accommodations.  The  boilers  are  situated  iu  the  sub- 
cellar  of  the  central  building,  the  three  haavy  floors  of  which,  composed  of  iron 
girders  and  ma8v>tiry,  occupied  as  dining  room,  guard  room  and  lecture  room 
respectively,  are  supported  by  iron  column*  reaching  down  uear  the  boilers,  so 
that  any  explosion  of  the  boilers  would  precipitate  into  the  cellar  these  floors 
and  their  occupants.  Bellies,  the  heat  in  the  cellar  where  these  boilers  are  is  so 
great  that  it  is  very  diiHcult  for  the  firemen  to  do  their  work.  (The  Managers 
are  not  responsible  for  this  bad  arrangement;  the  boilers  were  located  where 
they  are  before  the  present  organization  of  the  Reformatory.) 

The  oust  of  removing  th;;  boilers  and  changing  the  pipes,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  boiler  and  coal  hjuse  with  stack  or  chimney,  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 
Due  protection  from  tire  requires  the  construction  of  three  tub-reservoirs,  the 
purchase  o»f  a  steam  fire  engine  and  some  minor  apparatus  to  cost,  say,  $6,000. 

The  water  supplied  by  th  ?  givat  reservoir  is  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
so  polluted  as  to  be  obnoxious,  if  not  absolutely  unhealthy,  and  in  a  dry  season 
is  not  over  sufficient  in  quantity.  Three  years  since  there  was  constructed  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  the  main  buildings,  two  large  wells  connected  with 
eacn other. containing  fully  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  pure  water.  These 
wells  are  conoected  with  the  tn.iiu  water  pipe  so  that  with  proper  appliarces 
water  may  be  forced  from  them  throughout  the  system  of  pipeage.  There 
should  be  built  over  these  wells  a  house  suitable  for  the  location,  to  contain  a 
boiler  and  steam  pump  by  which  pure  water  may  be  provided  for  culinary  use 
and  in  an  exigency,  for  all  uses.  The  cost  of  this  house,  boiler,  pump,  and 
possibly  a  stand-pipe  near  the  domestic  builJiug  in  the  cential  yard,  is  estimated 
at  $4,000.  The  wooden  floors  in  the  domestic  building,  dining  room  and  rooms 
of  the  pavilions,  the  latter  mainly  used  for  school  purposes,  liave  rotted  away 
and  must  be  replaced.  We  recommend  for  the  domestic  building  a  floor  of  iron 
girders  and  masonry,  similar  to  the  floor  in  the  central  building  and  to  the  floor 
in  t^la^un^ry  at  the  Willard  asylum  which  has  been  put  in  within  a  few  years, 
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and  also  stone  floors  lor  the  pavilions  where  the  floors  rest  upon  the  ground. 
The  cost  of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

■  There  are  no  suitable  hospital  rooms  at  the  Reformatory.  The  Physician's 
report  appropriately  j;$fers  to  the  matter.  It  will  require  $5,000  to  provide  pro- 
per accommodations.1* 

The  remains  of  the  late  manufacturing  interests,  which 
was  discontinued  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1881  as 
shown  in  the  supplementary  portion  of  last  year's  report, 
have  been  practically  extinguished.  There  are  at  this  date 
the  following  items,  viz : — 

The  inventory  of  unsold  machinery $4,947. 7o 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable. . . 1,192.14 

$0.i;J9.9O 
Of  the  above  there  are  in 

Doubtful  debts ......    . .  .$950.00 

Unadjusted  commissions..  . . .  .$511.29 

$l,49L2i) 
$1,945.01 
The  above  sum  of   $1,918.01  is  of  course  in  old  ma- 
chinery, which  will   be  disponed  of  from   time  to  time   as 
there  is  opportunity  at  nearly  if  not  quite  its  inventory- 
valuation. 

Detailed  returns  of  all  money  matters  have  been   made 
monthly  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  as  the  law  requires, 
and  the  amounts  remaining  in  his  hands  at  date  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz: — 
Funds  appropriated  for  construction  ac- 
count  $13,787.45 

Funds  appropriated  for  maintenance  ac- 
count      8,701.87 

Trust  funds  (Prisoners  deposits) 155.44 

$5^44.76 
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The  sewer  extension  now  in  progress,  running  from  the 
old  terminus  to  connect  with  the  sewers  of  the  city  of 
Elmira,  at  a  point  a  mile  and  more  distant,  will  with  other 
and  smaller  expenditures  properly  chargeable  to  construc- 
tion, absorb  all  ofi  the  construction  funds,  and  the  mainte- 
nance balance  is  only  enough  for  a  month's  payments^  an 
amount  that  should  be  always  in  hand. 

The  desirability  of  a  building  and  facilities  for  instruct- 
ing the  inmates  in  a  greater  variety  of  skilled  labor  and 
more  useful  trades  as  printed  in  the  General  Superinten- 
dent's report,  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Managers  as  a 
further  step  in  the  requirements  of  this  Institution.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  several  pressing  improvements  indi- 
cated as  needed  in  this  report,  no  appropriation  is  asked 
for  the  ioregoing  purpose  this  year,  but  we  earnestly  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
and  hope  it  will  receive  early  and  favorable  action. 

The  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  School  Director  and  Secretary,  Moral  In- 
structors and  the  Physician,  submitted  herewith,  are  so  full 
a«  of  themselves  to  be  sullicient  in  information  upon  the 
topics  embraced  by  them.  They  show  conclusively  that 
the  Reformatory,  as  organized  and  conducted,  is  a  real 
advance  from  the  usual  prison  treatment  of  the  class  of 
criminals  here  confined,  is  already  of  actual  service  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  and  is  destined  to  be  still  more  useful 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Reformatory  system  meets  a 
demand  of  enlightened  public  sentiment  which  favors  the 
idea  that  ^oung  offenders,  though  felons,  shall  be  wisely 
and  humanely  treated,  be  supplied  with  incentives  and  op- 
portunities to  reform,  and,  as  far  as  possible  the  unworthy 
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and  determined  criminals  shall  be  subjected  to  lengthened 
detention  in  prison,  and  all,  when  released,  be  properly 
supervised  until  they  are  established  in  industry,  respect- 
able associations  and  good  behavior. 

There  are  many  minor  agencies  which  contribute  to  the 
gratifying  success  achieved  here,  but  the  supreme  influ- 
ence, the  real  foundation  of  hope  and  fruition  is  found  in 
the  Act  of  1877  with  its  indefinite  sentence  and  subsequent 
supervision  features.  This  law  and  its  administration  has 
received  the  warmest  approval  of  all  men  who  have  given 
the  question  of  penology  careful  attention,  and  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  declaration  can  be  adduced  than  the  move- 
ment in  several  States  to  establish  a  similar  system. 
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New  Yokk  State  Keformatoky, 

Elmika,  September  30,  1882. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen — It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  that 
this  Report  is  made  and  recounts  some  of  the  differential 
points  of  the  system  here.  The  public  and  the  Legislature 
are  so  uninformed  about  it  that  explanations  are  required. 

The  huildiugs  and  grounds  of  the  Kcformitory  are  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  intended  and  are  none  too  costly. 
The  portion  constructed  previous  to  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  control  (1876),  was  during  a  period  when  prices 
of  labor  and  materials  ruled  higher  than  since.  The  ex- 
penditure for  construction  during  and  since  1876  is  $288,- 
044.33.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevation  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  Elmira,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Chemung  Valley,  overlooking  an  expanse  en- 
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circled  by  hills,  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  whole 
tract  belonging  to  the  Reformatory  embraces  two  hundred 
and  eighty  (280)  acres,  of  which  about  thirteen  acres  is 
enclosed,  constituting  the  premises  proper  of  the  Institution 
itself.  The  line  of  main  buildings  fronting  the  east  forms 
the  enclosure  on  that  side,  and  doubling  back  to  the  west 
forms  a  portion  of  the  enclosure  on  the  north  and  south, 
thence  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high  surmounted  with  stone 
coping  and  guard  posts  completes  the  enclosure  within 
which  are  situated  the  domestic  buildings  and  workshops. 

The  architecture  of  the  buildings  is  attractive,  and  their 
arrangement  into  apartments  is  admirable,  but  certain  de- 
partures made  from  the  original  plan  by  the  superintend- 
ing builder — Thomas — with  the  view  to  cheapen  the  struc- 
ture, will  necessitate  immediately  now  after  five  years'  use 
an  expenditure  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  as  was  ex- 
plained and  recommended  in  the  Managers'  Report  to  the 
Legislature  last  year. 

The  buildings  were  first  used  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  on  the  24th  of  July,  1876,  and  the  law  (chap.  173 
of  1877),  which  is  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  work  here,  was 
enacted  during  the  Legislative  Session  of  1877,  and  became 
effective  in  May  of  that  year.  It  introduces  into  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  of  the  State  new  features,  and  enables  a 
new  and  improved  treatment  of  a  class  of  adult  felons.  This 
law  is  a  first  step  in  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  usu- 
ally sent  to  the  state  prisons,  by  separating  the  more  youth- 
ful, venial  and  susceptible  of  them  to  be  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  and  for  reformation.  The  importance 
of  the  matter  should  long  ago  have  turned  attention  to 
it,  and   it  is  hoped  this  commencement  of  classification 
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will  lead  to  a  general  and  complete  classification  of  all  the 
state  prisoners.  It  enacts  into  the  laws  a  new  and  better 
purpose  as  the  object  of  criminal  treatment,  viz:  that  of 
protection  in  place  of  punishment.  By  this  act  the  courts 
cmiiiot  fix  or  limit  the  period  of  imprisonment,  and  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  by  the  Managers  is  to  be  when  and  only 
when  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  they 
will  if  released  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and 
that  no  "vil  effect  upon  the  community  will  inure,  as  in 
case  the  better  public  sentiment  of  the  plac*e  where  the 
crime- was  committed  or  to  which  the  released  prisoner  shall 
go,  is  hostile  and  would  be  offended  by  it.  The  prisoner  is 
protected  from  undue  detention  by  the  clause  that  declares 
that  any  imprisonment  "shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term 
provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  teas 
con  rictrd  and  sentenced  "  While  guarding  thus  and  ade- 
quately the  prisoner  himself  from  undue  detention,  he  is  to 
be  released  when  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  do  so  without  re- 
gard to  punishment  whether  little  or  much,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  particular  crime  for  which  he  may  be  imprison- 
ed. It  enacts,  too,  the  principle  of  conditional  release,  the 
retaining  by  the  government  of  legal  control  over  the  pris- 
oner while  away  from  the  prison  premises  on  parole,  until 
by  actual  well-doing  in  the  place  and  situation  provided 
for  him  and  to  which  he  is  sent,  he  becomes  adjusted  to 
affairs,  gains  the  confidence  of  his  acquaintances,  earns  an 
honest  living  and  saves  of  his  earnings  for  future  needs. 

Finally,  having  provided  a  suitable  establishment,  se- 
lected a  special  and  supposed  susceptible  class  of  prisoners 
delivered  from  the  blight  of  retributive  penalty,  for  whose 
employment  and  supervision  on  conditional  release  promise 
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is  made,  the  law  recognizes  the  potency  of  rewards  as  a 
motive  of  conduct.  The  system  of  sentence,  and  the  mark 
system  section  eight  requires,  places  the  period  of  detention 
for  any  prisoner  practically  with  himself.  He  can,  under 
present  rules  secure  his  conditional  release  in  one  year  and 
his  absolute  release  in  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  his 
admission,  and  as  before  stated,  cannot  in  any  event  be 
longer  detained  than  the  maximum  of  the  law  for  his 
offence. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  system  enacted  by  the  law 
ol  1877  places  the  prisoner  when  admitted  to  prison  on  a 
very  different  footing  from  the  old  and  commoner  criminal 
law  which  imposes  a  definite  period  of  imprisonment  differ- 
ing in  duration  as  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  Xo  man  or 
prisoner  ever  felt  the  penalty  of  offended  law,  when  im- 
posed for  retribution  for  satisfaction  of  justice,  with  a  good 
opinion  of  it  for  the  time  at  least.  But  an  irksome  task 
or  situation  may  be  endured  when  the  spirit  and  purpose 
is  remedial.  While  under  the  retributive  system  of  crim- 
inal treatment  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  prison  government  reaching  out  often  to 
the  government  of  society  as  well,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  law  of  1877,  a  natural  agreement  at  first 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  while  there  may 
be  and  sometimes  is,  afterwards,  temporary  antagonism 
growing  out  of  the  proper  conditions  of  progress  as  affixed 
anil  administered,  it  is  only  temporary,  for  the  underlying 
basis  of  agreement  is  so  supeiior  it  soon  preponderates. 
It  also  supplies  a  most  powerful  motive  to  wield  tor  good. 
The  love  of  liberty  is  next  to  love  of  life  in  strength  ot 
human  motives.     This  under  the  old  system  is  a  source  of 
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danger  because  it  must  of  necessity  be  repressed  by  the 
governing'  authority,  producing  also  a  heavy,  unambitious, 
logged  .condition  most -unfavorable  for  good  growth'  or 
progress.  But  under  this  law  and  system  this  motive  is 
by  every  means  enkindled  and  kept  alive,  it  is  the  force 
which  permeating  the  subject  gives  efficiency  to  the  con- 
ditions for  its  gratification  which  when  complied  with  for 
long  greatly  aids  to  reformation. 

While  the  abatement  or  "good  time"  laws  of  the  old 
statutes  itf  of  the  same  general  nature  it  differs  from  the 
indefinite  sentence  law  of  1877  very  materially.  £o  far  the 
"good  time"  law  has  been  found  chiefly  serviceable  as  a 
motive  to  good  conduct  in  prison  as  relates  to  discipline 
alone,  and  quite  insufficient  to  arouse  the  mind  and  will  of 
the  criminal  to  the  reluctant  if  not  painful  process  of  break- 
ing up  and  changing  the  habitual  current  of  the  thoughts 
and  life.  Under  the  law  of  1877  the  same  motive  is  often 
found  sufficient  for  the  greater  work  and  may  be  confident- 
ly relied  on  if  faithfully  and  wisely  applied  under  favorable 
conditions.  Given  susceptible  subjects  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  measure  of  successful  reformations  depends,  under 
Providence,  upon  the  freedom,  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of 
administration.  I  say  susceptible  subjects.  Let  me  cor- 
rect a  false  impression  of  the  inmates  here  found  to  exist 
with  legislators  and  the  public  to  considerable  extent. 
There  are  no  females  here.  It  is  not  a  juvenile  reforma- 
tory. It  is  not  a  states  prison  or  penitentiary  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  these  terms.  The  true  ideal  is  that  of  an  indus- 
trial school  in  which  the  young  men  are  criminals  and  the 
training  compulsory.  With  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  received  from  the  State  prisons  in  1876  and 
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1877  under  the  act  of  187' !,  to  work  upon  the  buildings 
and  grounds  in  construction,  the  inmates  are  all  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  (10)  and  thirty  (30)  years.  /They  are 
convicted  of  felony  and  committed  by  competent  courts  of 
record,  and  are  sent  here  instead  of  to  the  State  prisons  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  as  fit  subjects  for  refor- 
mation. The  selections  thus  have  been  in  the  main  wisely 
made.  Some  improper  committals  have  been  made  but  the 
law  provides  a  remedy  in  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Managers  to  transfer  them  to  the  State  prison.  This 
authority  has  been  used  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight  men 
transferred  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  and  eighty- four 
the  whole  number  received.  None  are  transferred  for 
whose  improvement  up  to  a  point  of  sale  release  there  is 
any  good  hope  during  the  maximum  of  our  hgal  control 
over  them.  The  inmates  come  as  the  rule  from  the  classes 
in  society  that  breed  criminals.  I  estimate  that  say  thirty 
per  cent  have  had,  if  not  criminal  connections  of  one  grade 
or  another,  then  such  criminal  contact  and  conduct  as 
carries  them  beyond  thenibicon  of  crime,  while  sixty  per 
cent  are  contaminated  and  criminally  inclined,  and  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent  of  them  are  so  constituted*  as  to  be 
easily  contaminable.  It  is  painfully  surprising  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  the  youths  from  Xew  York  and  the 
other  great  cities  have  had  criminal  experience  or  contact. 
AVhile  comparatively  a  small  number  of  the  inmates  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  felony  yet  there  are  some 
under  twenty  years  of  age  who  have  served  terms  in  State 
prison,  and  more  that  have  for  misdemeanors  been  in  the 
juvenile  and  county  prisons.  It  is  a  very  common  fact  to 
find  the  crime  that  brings  young  men  here  to  be  committed 
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in  connection  with  others  of  greater  experience  who  usually 
escape.  The  leaven  of  unrighteousness  that  pervades  and 
poisons  the  youth  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  cities  and 
towns  comes  more  than  is  imagined  from  criminals  dis- 
charged from  prison  on  expiration  of  sentence  and  unre- 
formed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Keport  tor  1881  gives  the 
names  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  convicts  dis- 
charged dining  that  year  from  the  three  long-term  prisons 
alone,  while  of  felons  and  misdemeanants  both  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  ten  thousand  of  them  annually  emptied  into 
society  from  the  six  county  penitentiaries,  not  to  mention 
the  mass  of  men  and  women  corrupt  and  corrupting  that 
pasa  through  the  jails  and  police  stations  ol  the  State. 
Thus  from  our  own  prisons,  not  to  mention  the  influx  from 
neighboring  states,  there  ts  for  every  working  day  of  the 
year  full  thirty-five  criminals  turned  loose  among  the  peo- 
ple, until  it  is  estimated  that  among  our  population  there 
U  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  ex-convicts. 

If  it  were  possible  to  extend  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
1877  to  all  the  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  until  it  shall  be 
that  once  convicted  and  committed  to  prison  there  is  no 
release  from  legal  liability  for  the  crime  committed  until  re- 
formed, there  would  surely  be  within  a  few  years  an  actual 
diminution  of  crimes  committed,  not  only  by  the  repression 
thus  exercised  but  by  removing  from  the  youth  of  the  lower 
classes  a  prime  cause  of  temptation  to  crimes.  In  addition 
to  the  unfavorable  environment  out  of  which  our  inmates 
come  they  are  themselves  of  criminal  cast,  though  not  6o 
developed  and  confirmed  as  older  criminals  sometime*  are# 
They  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the  scion*  of  good 
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usual circumstances  suddenly  plunge  them  into  a  criminal 
act  in  spite  of  themselves.  There  arc  some  such  but  they 
form  the  exception,  Jiot  the  rule.  Generally  it  4s  ndt  diffi- 
cult for  the  experienced-  examiner  to.  discover,  if  he  may 
not  describe  clearly  to  others,  defects  ta^wbieh  may  fairly 
be  attributed  the  criminal  conduct.  Whenfwo  clashed  or 
persons  drawn  by  the  same  temptations  habitually  turn  in 
different  directions  does  it  not  demonstrate  a  different  sub- 
jective state  or  character?  Gnat  numbers  of  young  men 
are  tempted  as  ours  are  but  without  falling  into  crime. 

The  statistics  show  unfavorably.  Forty-eight  pi-r  cent- 
were  from  positively  bad  and  another  forty-one  per  cent, 
from  only  tolerable  homes,  so  that  eighty-nine  per  cent, 
never  Jcilew  a  ivally  good  home,  and  of  these,  forty  per  cent, 
were  homeless.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  were  practically 
illiterate. '• :  Eighty  per  cent,  were  untrained  in  skilled  or 
decently  remunerative  work.  Ninety  per  cent,  were  of  po- 
sitively bad  or  doubtful  associations.  Sixty  per  cent,  were 
of  physical  type  only  medium  and  below  that.  Forty-four 
per  cent,  had  positively  none  and  thirty-four  per  cent,  pos- 
sibly some,  making  seventy-eight  percent,  who  at  the  date 
of  admission  here  were  unsusceptible  to  ordinary  moral 
influences;  while  seventy-nine  per  cent,  had  none  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  but  p.»s/ibly  a  little,  making  ninety-four 
per  cent,  that  show  no  proper  sensitiveness  as  to  their  con- 
duct and  situation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  animal  instincts  prepon- 
derate over  the  reflective  faculties  and  that  the  will  is  in- 
effective. There  is  a  poverty  and  imperfect  combination 
of  ideas,  the  finer  perceptions  iare  blurred,  thus  affecting  the 
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conduct  of  life.  There  seems  no  personality  to  the  man, 
in  place  of  ?t  there  is  or  seems  to  be  an  unconscious  irre- 
sponsible force  or  agent  determining  the  conduct.  There 
may  be  defective  physiological  conditions  that  hinder 
mental  exercises;  there  certainly  is,  in  the  mental  state  of 
these  men,  obstacles  to  their  moral  impression,  and,  with 
the  mass,  the  moral  nature  is  ungrown,  overlaid  or  dor- 
mant. Such,  briefly  stated,  are  our  subjects  and  such  their 
susceptibility  or  rather  want  of  susceptibility.  If  it  shall 
be  charged  that  the  description  is  flippant  or  false,  let  the 
eaviler  but  observe  some  on  their  admission  and  again  on 
their  release,  for  then  the  doubts  will  disappear  The 
forme**  delects  are  best  shown  when  contrasted  with  the 
real  and  frequently  observable  improvement.  In  admin- 
istering the  system,  (not  without  a  previous  preparation 
of  experience),  it  is  fair  to  say  not  a  little  has  been  learned 
during  the  past  live  years.  (Treat  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  among  inmates  for  their  safe 
custody,  good  conduct  and  co-operation  in  the  means  and 
measures  desired  for  their  benefit,  and  this  is  in  unusual 
degree  under  control  of  the  chief  executive  officer. 

The  mark  system,  though  of  apparent  insignificance,  is 
most  efficient  in  every  way.  It  stands  in  some  such  rela- 
tion to  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  as  does  the  tiny  lever 
of  the  air-break  to  the  motion  of  a  railway  train.  One, 
with  the  mark  system,  can  as  readily  influence  the  mass  of 
mind  here  as  can  the  engineer  with  his  lever  in  hand  con-' 
trol  his  train.  The  desideratum  is  thus  reached  of  an  effi- 
cient moral  motive  upon  the  mind  of  the  mass,  readily 
applied  by  a  single  executive  within  the  scope  and  limit  of 
hifi  vested  authority.     The  mark  system  has  been  so  fully 
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described  in  former  reports  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
marks  earned  or  lost  indicate  gain  or  loss  of  progress  to- 
wards release,  together  with  higher  or  lower  grade  stand- 
ing in  the  Institution  with  an  accompanying  increase  or 
decrease  of  creature  .comforts.  It  is  a  simple  but  accurate 
record  of  each  inmate,  noting  his  disposition  and  ability  to 
rightly  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  ordinary  contact  of 
workmen  and  pupils  towards  the  government  of  the  Re- 
formatory and  the  State  government  or  laws  as  well;  and 
also  whether  in  industry  he  possesses  sufficient  power  of 
application,  enough  of  care  and  economy  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terials and  tools,  with  tact  and  ability  enough  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  if  released  he  can  earn  honestly 
an  amount  equal  to  the  requirement  of  his  proper  needs 
and  tastes;  and,  through  the  record  of  his  school  progress 
and  demeanor,  whether  he  can  reason  rightly  in  common 
affairs  and  if  right  reasoning  brings  a  conclusion  in  con- 
flict with  an  unworthy  or  criminal  impulse,  whether  the 
mind  inclines  or  can  by  his  own  will  power  be  made  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  rectitude.  Following  in  the  line  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  the  mark  system  is  never  used  to  punish  for  a 
past  offence  committed  here  or  elsewhere,  but  always  as 
a  reminder  of  obligation  of  tne  true  personal  interest  of 
each,  and  as  an  incentive  to  renewed  efforts  to  build  up  a 
good  and  manly  character.  It  is  not  applied  rigidly  as  an 
iron  rule,  but  flexibly  and  to  meet  individual  peculiarities 
and  needs.  The  requirement  for  marks  to  be  earned  is  in 
demeanor,  labor  and  study,  altogether  reasonable  and  there 
is  with  every  loss  of  marks  the  possibility  of  regaining- 
them  by  improved  performance.  Each  advancement  in 
grade   is  the  well-earned  reward  of  successful  endeavor 
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and  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  the  standard  for 
further  advancement.  The  application  of  the  mark  system 
is  not  influenced  either  by  favoritism  or  fear;  those  who  are 
worthy  advance,  and  the  unworthy  go  back,  as  seems  to  be 
the  natural  order  of  things  for  the  whole  race,  whether 
in  prison  or  out.  Nor  is  the  element  of  forgiveness  ab- 
sent, while  it  is  the  last  and  least  understood,  it  is  also  the 
mightiest  of  moral  means,  and  may  be  applied  under  this 
system  with  peculiar  benefits.  I  could  cite  instances  of 
improvement  most  interesting  to  observe,  when  from  the 
lowest  grade  here,  men  utterly  unworthy  have  been  restored 
to  a  good  standing,  and  from  that  moment  made  satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  mark  system,  as  now  administered, 
renders  quite  unnecessary  any  of  the  ordinary  prison  pun- 
ishments in  all  but  the  third  or  convict  grade  which  never 
exceeds  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  measure- 
ably  efficient  in  that  grade,  diminishing  greatly  the  need 
of  other  disciplinary  means,  for  even  there  the  system  is 
applied  to  individuals  in  distinction  from  groups  or  the 
mass,  and  they  are  surrounded  with  clue  protection  from 
neglect  or  injustice.  Full  opportunity  is  given  every 
inmate  for  unrestrained  approach  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent and  Managers.  Every  inmate  immediately  on 
admission  becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  General 
Superintendent  through  the  examination,  careful  and 
searching,  conducted  at  that  time,  he  is  also  furnished  with 
writing  materials,  is  shown  the  private  letter-box  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  and  advised  that  on  any  day  be- 
tween certain  hours  he  can  be  admitted  to  a  oersonal  and 
private  interview  with  that  officer.  Then  there  is  the 
monthly  "  court "  at   which   the  General    Superintendent 
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hears  complaints  if  any,  and  adjusts  all  differences  about 
the  marking  of  inmates.  He  is  also  constantly  among  the 
men,  always  ready  and  willing  to  listen  and  attend  to  the 
most  trivial  matter  that  relates  to  them.  The  organization 
of  the  government  of  the  Reformatory  is  so  complete  that 
no  man  can  suffer  any  sickness  or  be  placed  in  unusual 
circumstance  or  situation  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
General  Superintendent.  Every  man  is  accounted  for  to 
him  each  morning,  and  at  least  three  times  each  day  the 
principal  keeper  has  a  similar  accounting.  Everything  is 
a  matter  of  record,  so  that  the  grading,  marking,  labor  re- 
quirement, school  work,  etc.,  of  each  inmate  may  be  traced 
or  examined  at  any  time. 

Besides  this  thorough  supervision  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent, all  the  inmates  have  access  to  the  Managers 
singly  and  as  a  Board.  Inmates  are  allowed  to  freely- 
approach  any  Manager  in  the  workroom  or  elsewhere*,  and 
quarter  yearly  a  special  session  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
is  held  to  hear  everything  inmates  desire  to  say.  Of  this 
quarterly  meeting,  public  announcement  is  always  made, 
accompanied  with  the  invitation  to  freely  bring  to  the 
Managers  whatever  weighs  upon  the  mind  or  feelings. 
Legislative  committeemen,  committees  from  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have 
without  official  supervision  mingled  with  the  men,  convers- 
ing freely  with  them;  and  well-behaved  inmates  have  the 
privilege  of  occasional  visits  with  relations  without  the 
presence  of  an  officer. 

The  advantages  to  young  criminals  from  confinement 
here  instead  of  the  State  prisons  are,  aside  from  those  that 
must  already  appear  from  what  has  preceded,  viz. : 
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Thty  are  saved  from  the  contamination  and  sense  of  de- 
gradation and  spirit  of  evil  emulation  often  communicated 
to  youthful  criminals  from  the  mere  presence  in  the  same 
great  establishment  of  large  numbers  of  confirmed  crim- 
inals. 

They  are  saved  from  disfranchisement  The  disqualifi- 
cation of  criminals  for  civil  rights,  is,  by  the  Constitution 
as  amended  1874,  article  11,  section  1,  made  inapplicable  to 
criminals  committed  to  reformatories  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State.  ~ 

They  arc 'saved  from  the  liability  of  long  imprisonment 
imposed  under  the  u  minimum"  restrictions  of  the  criminal 
law  for  several  felonies.  The  minimum  for  burglary,  second 
degree,  is  five  years,  and  first  degree,  ten  years,  so  for  rob- 
bery, first  degree,  the  minimum  is  ten  years.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  when  the  prisoner  is  sent  here.  Any 
inmate,  no  matter  bow  heinous  his  oftence  is  considered,  or 
how  severe  the  penalty  provided  by  law,  can,  if  really 
worthy,  earn  his  conditional  release  in  a  year,  and  his  ab- 
solute release  in  a  year  and  a  half,  while  if  unworthy, 
society  claims  the  protection  of  his  continued  detention 
here,  or  of  legal  supervision  if  he  is  on  parole  or  condi- 
tional release. 

Inmates,  on  their  release  from  the  Reformatory,  are  pro- 
vided with  employment  previously  arranged  for,  being  sent 
thereto  with  a. good  outfit  at  the  cost  of  the  Institution. 
And  further,  the  legal  relations  being  maintained  until 
they  are  established  in  industry  and  well-doing,  they  are 
under  guardian  care  until  finally  and  absolutely  released. 
During  the  period  of  guardianship  they  may  for  relief  in 
distress  have  recourse  here,  as  has  been  sometimes  done. 
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The    paroled    man,  stranded    by  sickness   or   misfortune, 
comes  in  for  refuge  to  be  refitted  and  sent  out  again. 

There  are  special  educational  advantages  here,  equal  to 
any  in  the  State.  The  school  is  well  organized  and  worked 
by  lecturers  and  teachers  educated  and  experienced,  one  of 
whom  now  fills,  and  others  are  qualified  to  fill  a  college 
chair.  A  full  account  of  the  school  from  the  teachers  is 
herewith  submitted,  as  are  also  the  Reports  of  the  Moral 
Instructors  and  the  Physician.  The  employment  of  the 
inmates  is  upon  the  contract  plan  introduced  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  the 
Legislature.  The  industries  are  as  well  organized  for  in- 
come as  can  well  be  on  this  plan.  The  earnings  this  year 
amount  to  $64,653.07  and  will  probably  reach  next  year 
$70,000.  But,  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  inmates,  some- 
thing more  and  different  should  be  done  w  this  department. 
With  all  the  leverage  we  have  through  the  law  of  1877,  the 
mark  system,  the  schools  and  moral  means,  there  is  yet  a 
lack  of  preparation  to  earn  well  when  released.  It  is  true, 
some  learn  trades,  all  learn  to  apply  themselves  to  work, 
but  there  are  too  few  branches  of  manufacture,  and  those  we 
have  are,  for  a  large  number  of  the  operatives,  either  unre- 
munerative  when  followed  in  free  life,  or  are  unsuitable  for 
many  of  the  men.  No  reformatory  system  is  complete 
that  does  not  train  each  subject  for  a  specific  industry  for 
which  he  has  natural  adaptation,  and  actually  induct  him 
into  it,  maintaining  supervisory  control  long  enough  to 
insure  a  good  degree  of  permanence  and  success.  In  spite 
of  all  our  efforts,  and  because  of  the  limits  of  the  indus- 
trial organization  here,  we  are  obliged  to  send  men,  natu- 
rally qualified  for  something   better,  to  menial  or  cheap 
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employment,  with  which  they  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
content.  There  is  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the 
right  conduct  of  reformed  criminals  and  the  readiness  with 
which  ihey  can  suitably  support  themselves.  I  beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  recommendations,  viz.:  That  there 
be  erected  and  fitted  with  facilities,  an  establishment  within 
the  enclosure,  for  the  instruction  of  inmates,  to  be  selected 
from  time  to  time,  in  various  useful  arts,  specially  those 
that  promise  for  the  pupil  respectable  associations  and 
reasonable  income. 

Recurring  now  to  the  improved  purpose  for  which  the 
Institution  is  established,  namely,  the  protection  of  society 
from  a  repetition  of  criminal  conduct  by  the  young  felon 
once  immured,  I  am  able  to  report  what  is  shown  in  detail 
by  the  statements  appended  a  most  satisfactory  success. 
The  remarkable  results,  covering  all  the  inmates,  to  date, 
published  in  the  last  report,  are  not  materially  changed  by 
the  operations  of  the  current  year,  closing  now.  Of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  five  (1205)  treated  upon  this  system 
during  the  five  years,  society  has  good  protection  as 
against  91.3  per  cent,  of  them.  And  of  the  six  hundred 
and  forty-six  (646)  sent  out  on  parole  81.2  per  cent,  have 
become,  with  reasonable  certainty  and  permanence,  self- 
supporting  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

These  results  and  the  impressions  derived  from  visits  this 
year  to  the  juvenile  reformatories  and  asylums  of  the  State, 
containing  now  more  than  four  thousand  exposed  or  crim- 
inal children,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  unified  and 
effectual  administration  of  the  reformatories  of  all  grades 
together  with  laws  applying  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  law  of  1877  to  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  would  within 
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a  few  years  materially  diminish  the  volume  of  crimen,  as 
now  shown  by  the  criminal  records  of  the  commonwealth. 
You  will  please  find  appended  the  usual  condensed  finan- 
cial and  statistical  statements  together  with  Reports  of 
other  officers. 

t         All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  R.  BltOCKWAY,,  • 

Gen'l  Supt. 


§<>? 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditure   and 
Income  for  1882. 

Maintenance  Expenditure. 

Provisions $36,378.21 

Telegraph  account 89.27 

Parole  Agent 125.00 

School  Books  and  Teaching ■  2,910.68 

Repairs  and  Alterations 1,044.64 

Roads,  Walks  and  Grading 41.50 

Tools  account 941.30 

Library  account 191.85 

Rooms  Furnishing 229.96 

Fuel  and  Light 8,042.25 

Kitchen  account,  Soap,  Pails,  etc.  2,443.63 

Salaries 17,935.22 
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Clothing  and  Bedding 13,124.07 

General  Expenses 3,727.21 

Discharged  Prisoners 2,218.58 

Steam,  Gas  and  Water  apparatus.  1,624.53 

Prisoners  Transportation 2.704.98 

Interest 1.326.75 


$95,090.63 


Income. 

From  the  labor  of  the  Inmates.  $04,65:U>7 

l>efieit 30,445.96 


£95,099.63 


EXPEXDITUKK    FOK    0>XSTKtOTlo.N. 

For  Sewer  in  process $1,981.71 

Repainting  Main  Building 938.17 

Enlargement  of  Gas  Works 478.2."> 

Coal  Vanlt  and  Sheds 140.02 

Strengthening  and  altering 

Hollow  Ware  Building. . .  .  282.17 

Concreting  over  Cells  in  Attic.  1JS5.25 

For  use  of  Pump  in  Well  Ex'n..  50.00 

Extending  Plank  Road 67.93 

New  Floors 290.44 

New  Awnings 96.32 

Side  Walk  (new) 108.72 

Cess  Pool  Building 72.60 

Large  Refrigator 203.13 


$4,894.71 
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The  amount  of  disbursements  shown  includes  among 
items  not  common  in  the  prisons  $2,704.98  for  transport- 
ing prisoners  from  the  place  of  their  conviction  to  the  Re- 
formatory, which  is  done  under  the  law  of  1877  by  an 
officer  of  the  Reformatory  who  has  other  duties  as  well, 
and  at  the  actual  cost  of  traveling  expense  alone.  The 
difference  between  the  actual  cost  thus  and  the  ordinary 
way  counts  in  a  saving  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  this 
year  of  $5,845.42 

The  farm  produced,  over  the  expense  of  working  it,  an 
amount  which  credited  to  Provision  account  goes  to  re- 
duce that  item  $4,515.95. 

Any  difference  observed  in  the  volume  of  expenditure 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  year  previous  is  explained 
by  the  increased  average  number  of  inmates,  fifty-eight 
(58),  over  the  average  of  last  year,  and  by  the  increased 
cost  of  some  items  for  provisioning. 
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Statistics  of  Inmates  for  the  s'x  years  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institution  to  September  30,  1882. 

Gexkral  Statistics. 

Total  number  received  since  opening 

of  Institution 1481 

Returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody. .         '  21 

™~  150,-5 

Total  number  discharged f80 

Actual  Count,  Sept.  30,  1882 5 Hi 

Definites 8 

Indefinites 508 

•  

Of  total  number  received 1505 

There  were  Definites 271 

"     Indefinites 1213 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole,  and  now  in 

custody 21 
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Of  the  Definites  received 273 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  State 

Courts 80 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  U.  S. 

Courts 6 

Transferred  from  State  prisons,  etc 183 

Dkfimtks 

Total   number  discharged 263 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  by  expiration 

of  sentence ". 243 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum. ...  2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped  and  not  yet  retaken 2 

Suicided  while   incarcerated  . 1 

Ketransferred   to  State  Prison VI 

Indefixitks. 

Of  total  number  discharged 720 

There  were  absolutely  released 

AVithout  parole. .  .    ."> 

Paroled (>4<> 

lieleased  by  expiration  of  maximum 7 

a  u  44  *.  «» 

in  State  Prison I 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor (i 

Killed  by  falling  elevator 1 

"       "  an  inmate 1 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 1 

"     irom  natural  causes .  <) 
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Escaped  and  not  yet  retaken 11 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum. ...  8 

u  Auburn  State  Prison 28 

Indefinites  Paroled. 

Of  total  number  paroled 616 

There  were  sent  to  situations  out  of  State . . .  118 

To  situations  within  the  State 498         v 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  out  of  State 148 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  then  absolutely 
released  from  further  liability  from  sen- 
tence here G9 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained, 

the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired.  20 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfil 

obligations,  and  lost  sight  of 45 

Sentence  superseded 1 

Ret'd  to  Reformatory  under  arrest  for  crime.  6 

Died 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 5 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  within  State 498 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 

six  months  or  more,  and  then  absolutely 

released  from  liability  from  sentence  here.        252 
Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained, 

parole  period  not  having  expired Ill 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  Managers,  being 

under  arrest  for  crime 8 

Returned  voluntarily  to  Reformatory;  cause, 

intoxication 4 
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Returned  for  intoxication,  by  arrest 3 

u  general  violation  of  parole 4 

voluntarily,  having  lost  situations.  2 

Sentence  superseded 9. 

Died 5 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 9 

Ceased  Correspondence VI 

Summary. 

Total  number  paroled 040 

Ofthese  there  are  absolutely  released #21 

On  parole,  not  yet  **  "     208 

*  Returned  from  parole,  and  now  in  custody.  20 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  while 

on    parole 14 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  while 

in  State  Prison 1 

bentence  superseded  while  on  parole 10 

Died  while  on  parole 0 

Indefinites  Paroled. 

Of  Paroled  men  sent  out  of  State 148 

There  were  sent  to 

Arkansas 1 

Colorado 2 

Connecticut . .  .  .  r 1 

Canada 2 

England 1 

France 1 

*Note. — Of  those  returned  to  Reformatory  as  above,  5 
have  been  transferred  to  State  Prison,  leaving  a  residue  of 
21  now  in  custody  in  the  Reformatory. 
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Georgia 1 

Germany 4 

Illinois 14 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 3 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky . . . .  1 

Maryland I 

Massachusetts 9 

Missouri 3 

Michigan 15 

Nebraska 10 

New  Jersey 2 

Ohio 12 

Pennsylvania 44 

Rhode  Island 9 

Sea 2 

Texas 1 

Tennessee 3 

Wisconsin 1 

Wyoming  Territory 1 

Statement  Giving  Result  as  to 
Protection  Derived. 
Of  the  whole    number  of  inmates  received 
during   the  first  5  years  (1505),  there 
were   sentenced    under    the    Indefinite 

sentence  law  of  1877,  viz 1213 

Six  were  pardoned,  and  two  had  untenable 

warrants,  aggregating  eight  not  treated.  8 

Total  number  treated         1^05 
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Of  these  1205  society  has  good  protection  as 

follows,  viz.: 

There  are  now  in  custody 

"         u  elsewhere  in  custody 

Deceased 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 

"  "     without  parole,  (satisfactory) 

Now  on  parole,  doing  well 

One-half  of  those  lost  sight  of 

Protected  as  against  90.0  per  cent.. . 
Unprotected    against  one-half  ot  those  lost 

sight  of. 

Ivii.nva  dJin  pients 


;308 
40 
21 

321 
5 

13  i 
(58 


1100 


08 

JJ7     105 
1  205 


Statement  Showing  tiik  Ratio  of 

Pkobable  Reformations 

Whole  number  paroled 04<> 

Of  ilusc  ('H'J),  served    well,  carivng    their 

absolute  release 320 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 131 

One-half  of  those    1  >st   sight    of  estimated 

doing  well 08 

81.2  per  cent.  525 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices    or 

contact,  viz.: 

One-half  of  those  lost  sight  of 08 

Known  delinquents f)3 
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-Statemknt  miowixg  the  Kate  of  Progress 

IX    THK    GlUDES. 

Keaehed  first  grade  after 

Six  monihs . .  '. 470  or  38.7  per  cent. 

Nine  months 114  or    9.4  " 

Twelve  months 128  or  10*5  " 

.Eighteen 77  or    0.4  " 

Twenty- lour. 5b  or    4.0  " 

TUiriy-H.\ 0  or  _& 

85]        Tif.l 

Dismissed    before    reaching     First 

Grade 46  or    4 

In  progress  now 314  or  25.9 

1213       100 

TIh*  Grade  status  ol  the  508  IndeKnit.es  now 
here  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

In  second  or  neutral  grade 20b  or  52  per  cent. 

In  first  or  probationary  grade loJS  or  33        u 

In  third  or  lowest  grade 74  or  15 

508  or  100      " 
Statkmkxt  Siiowtxu  the  Kate  of  Progress, 
as  to  Release,  of  the  Inmates  Paroled. 

AVhole  number  paroled <H0 

After  only  twelve  months 21-1  or  33  per  cent. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  months 134  or  21        " 

"     fifteen  to  eighteen  months ....        147  or  23 
"     eighteen  to  twenty-four  months.     125  or  19       " 
u     twenty-four  to  thirty-six     "  23  or     3.5    %i 

44     thirty-six  to  forty-eight      i%  3  or       .5    " 

040         luu    fct 

%*  The  miDituiun  of  time  required  to  reach  the  first  or  probationary  grade,  pre- 
paratory to  tiondittnnal  rrtrasfc,  is  six  months. 
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The  average  detention  here  oi  those  released  is  sixteen 
months. 

Statement  Showing  Average  Pkrioi>  of 
Detention  of  Present  Inmates. 

Of  the  indefinites  yet  remaining 508 

There  have  been  here  less  than  one 

year 244  or  48    per  eent. 

One  year  and  less  than  two 1.12  or  30  " 

Two  years  and  less  than  three GO  or  11.8  u 

Three   "        "      "       "       four 38  or    7.5  " 

Four    "        "      "       "       five 14  or    2.7  " 

508  or  TOO"  " 

The  average  detention  here  of  those  yet  remaining   \* 
seventeen  months. 

BioGRArtircAL  Statistics  of  Ixmatks. 
i.   relating  to  their  parentage. 

(HEKKDITY). 
INFAMTY  OR  KPILEPSY   (IN  ANCESTRY). 

130  or  10.7  per  eent. 

DRUNKENNES8   (IN  ANCESTRY). 

Clearly  traced 4C6  or  3/5.1  per  eent. 

Doubtful 194  or  16.         " 

Temperate 593  or  48.9       " 

EDUCATION   (IN  ANCESTRY  \ 

Without  any  education 18H  or  15.1  per  cent. 

Could  simply  read  and  write. .  713  or  58.8        " 

Ordinary  common  school 202  or  21.6        " 

Iligh  school  or  more 5/1  or    4.5       " 
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PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (OF  ANCESTRY). 

Pauperized 32  or    2.0  per  cent. 

Xo  aroumulations.    •  •  - 1025  or  81.5       " 

Forehanded 150  or  12.9       " 

OCCUPATIONS   (OF  ANCESTRV).         . 

Servants  and  Clerks 1 10  or    9.0  per  cent. 

Common  laborers 87 1  or  30.0       " 

At  meehanical  work 503  or  41.5       " 

With  traffic 194  or  1G. 

The  Professions  (so-called): 

Law 3 

Medicine 11 

Theology '. 4 

Teaching '   11  _29  or    2J*      " 

RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 
(ENVIRONMENT). 

% 
THE  nOME  LIFK.     CHARACTER  OF    THE  HOME. 

Positively  bad 583  or  48.1  per  cent. 

Fair  (only) .       499  or  4J.1       " 

Good J31  or  J08      " 

DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  10  years 

of  age 00  or    5.    per  cent. 

Left  home  between  10  and  14 

years  of  age 89  or    7.3      u 

Left  home  soon  after  14  years 

of  age 275  or  22.7       " 

At  home  up  to  time  of  arrest..  789  or  05.        " 
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[Note:] — As  to  the  424  home- 
less— 

Occupied    furnished    rooms   in 

cities 47  or  11.    per  cent. 

Living  in  cheap  boarding  Iioums 

(itinerant ) 28  or    0.0 

Lived  with  -employers .  75  or  17.8 

Kovers  and  tramps 274  or  04.0       fc4 

EIHCATDNAL. 

Without  education  (illiterates)  224  or  18.5  per  cent. 

Simply  read  and  write 712  or  58.7 

Ordinary   common    school    at- 
tainments          ...  21  J)  or  IS. 

High  school  or  more 58  or    4  S 

•industrial. 

Servants  and  clerks #40  or  28.5  per  cent. 

Common  laborers 509  or  49.4       u 

At  mechanical  work 242  or  20. 

Idlers  . . .' _20  or    2. 1       " 

CHARACTER  OF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 820  or  08.1  per  cent. 

Not  good ii07  or  25. H       " 

Doubtful 54  or    4.5 

Good 20  or    2.1 

NOMINAL   KELUUOUS    FAITH  Ott  TRAINING. 

Protestant 45.J  or  ^7.4  per  cent. 

Koman  Catholic 509  or  41.9 

Hebrew ^  or    4  5 

None     190  or  10.2 

•  It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claim  some  occupation,  are,  as  the 
rule,  not  regularly  employed,  nor  steady,  reliable  workers. 
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CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 
PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health,  viz: — 

Debilitated  or  diseased 77  or   G.4  per  cent. 

Somewhat  impaired 1 17  or    9.0       " 

Good  health 1019  or  84.         " 

(b)  The  quality,  viz: — 

Low  or  coarse # 25 1  or  20.9  per  cent. 

Medium ' 494  or  40.7       " 

Goad 465  or  38.4      " 

MENTAL. 

(a)  Natural  capacity: — 

Deficient 02  or    5.1  per  cent. 

Fair  (only) 405  or  33.4       " 

Good 599  or  49.t       « 

Excellent 147  or  12.1       " 

(b)  Culture: — 

Xone 413  or  34.    per  cent. 

Very  slight. 274  or  22.0       " 

Ordinary 400  or  37.9       " 

Much 00  or  J5.5 

MOKAL. 

(a)  Susc-eptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated)  : 

Positively  none 530  or  44.2  per  cent. 

Possibly  some 417  or  34.4       " 

Ordinarily  susceptible 208  or  17. i       " 

Specially  susceptible 52  or    4.3       " 

(b)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  is  shown  under  the  ex- 
amination, either  filial  affection,  sense  of  shame,  or  sense 
of  personal  loss: — 
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Absolutely  none 9(57  or  7f\7  per  cent. 

Possibly  some 181  or  14.9       k< 

Ordinarily  sensitive 44  or    3.7       " 

Specially  sensitive 21  or     1.7        4* 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz: 

Against  the  property  ........  1 147  or. 94.5  per  cent. 

Against  the  person •  •   .  66  or  -  5.5  -     " 

A  IE  OF  INMATES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age  732  or  60.4  per  cent. 

"        20  "    25      "        "  348  or  28.7 

«         25   «    30      "        "  133  or  10.9 
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School  fpimtot's  gjcpari* 

To  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Managers  o?  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira; 

(tkntlemen: 

Please  find  enclosed  herewith  my  Report  upon 
the  organization  and  condition  of  the  Reformatory  school, 
placed  under  my  direction  by  you. 

D.  R.  Ford. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


It  is  agreed  that  crime  grows  out  of  neglect  and  ignor- 
ance as  often  as  out  of  vice.  The  annals  of  prisons  show 
that  law-breakers  are  largely  recruited  from  the  idle  and 
the  ignorant  classes  of  society.  In  the  beginning,  it  was 
seen  that  a  true  Reformatory  must  be  based  upon  labor 
anil  schooling.    An  idler,  and  an  illiterate  has  not  the  ncccs- 
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sary  forces  for  rebuilding  a  broken  manhood.  The  law  es- 
tablishing the  X.  Y.  8.  Reformatory  for  youthful  criminals, 
seems  therefore  to  have  contemplated  a  real,  a  thorough, 
and  an  extended  trial  of  moral,  industrial,  and  educational 
training  in  the  hope  of  finally  restoring  offenders  to  good 
and  safe  citizenship.  As  to  the  educational  work,  we  were, 
in  this  State  in  lfc79,  without  a  real  sample  or  precedent. 
The  State  evidently  intended  only  plain  training  found  in 
the  common  schools.  Only  the  evenings,  after  work, 
could  be  used  for  teaching  or  study.  The  inmates  were 
soon  found  to  be  very  reluctant  students.  A  few  were* 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  school,  but  most  of  them  were 
stupid,  careless  or  hostile  to  honest  study.  Preliminary  to 
organization,  some  thirty  or  forty  lectures  were  given  upon 
the  science  of  common  things,  to  set  them  thinking.  The 
result  was  encouraging,  and  in  the  autumn  of  lS7i>  the 
'school  was  fairly  organized  in  seven  school  rooms,  with  a 
definite  course  of  practical  studies,  and  kept  up  three  al- 
ternate evenings  each  week,  until  mid-summer.  About 
the  20th  of  each  month  all  classes  that  could  write  were 
subjected  to  a  written  examination  upon  their  studies. 
Correct  answers  (with  correct  conduct  and  industry?) 
formed  the  basis  of  any  hopes  of  early  liberation.  The 
marking  system  proved  to  be  a  great  stimulus*  It  was 
soon  seen  by  the  inmates  that  school  meant  something. 
Examination  night  became  an  earnest  and  anxious  time. 
Teachers  tried  to  do  the  marking  impartially  and  accur- 
ately. Lazy  fellows  whined,  the  morose  ones  often  com- 
plained, like  the  one  who  said  that  "he  believed  the  school 
was  a  kind  of  trap  to  keep  a  fellow  in  prison  forever." 
That  first  year  though  much  inferior  to  the  two  following 
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years,  showed  that  over  one  hundred  illiterates  had  learned 
to  write,  and  to  read  easy  lessons,  while  the  remaining 
three  hundred  nearly,  had  been  pushed  forward  in  simple 
and  practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Reading,  Spelling, 
Penmanship,  and  one  class  grounded  in  single  entry  Book- 
keeping, such  as  mechanics  and  farmers  might  use. 

A  COrKSK  Of  H'lTDY  LAID  DOWN. 

Experience  led  to  improvement.  The  ideas  underlying 
a  plan  of  studies  for  these  men,  were  these: 

1.  To  teach  those  things  which  are  aids  to  getting  an 
honest  living. 

2.  Those  things  which  show  the  rights  and  duties  of 
good  citizens,  under  the  law. 

3.  The  ethics  of  truth  and  obligation. 

4.  The  main  facts  of  science  bearing  upon  arts,  indus- 
tries and  health. 

The  superintendent  and  school  officers  believed,  as  to  the 
first  principle,  that  all  education  worth  much,  ought  to 
help  a  man  to  get  a  livelihood.  He  must  have  meat  and 
drink,  clothes  and  shelter.  The  first  activities  of  life  must 
furnish  these.  Without  these  needs  of  the  body,  man 
must  die.  Getting  a  living  means  getting  these  things 
first  and  foremost.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which  most 
aids  this  struggle  to  live  is  worth  the  most  to  the  average 
man.  All  honest  support  of  life  comes  from  some  one's 
labor.  But  the  labor  of  brute  force  only  is  poor  and  un- 
productive. It  is  like  the  work  of  the  beaver  or  the  bear, 
without  thought.  Only  when  the  skilled  hand  directed  by 
the  trained  mind  takes  hold  of  any  kind  of  work  do  we 
get  the  best  and  most  abundant  products.  The  best  work 
can  only  be  done  when  the  worker  thinks. 
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What  life  is  successful  without  forethought?  A  man 
must  know  how  to  compare  his  products  and  methods  with 
those  of  other  people,  other  climes,  and  other  ages.  How 
can  he  do  this  unless  he  can  read  and  write?  lie  must 
measure  and  weigh  and  calculate  his  work,  and  keep  a 
record  of  it.  How  can  he  do  this  without  at  least  the 
simple  forms  ol  arithmetic  and  book-keeping?  To  know 
something  of  the  arts  and  products  of  other  men,  we  mu6t 
have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  geography  and  a  little 
history. 

The  second  principle  speaks  for  Itself.  Any  education 
is  a  failure  which  leaves  a  youth  without  any  knowledge 
of  his  duties  as  a  good  citizen,  and  of  his  rights  under  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  sense  of  truth  and  honor  in 
all  conduct.  All  character  destitute  of  this  is  base  and 
ignoble. 

And  lastly  it  was  thought  when  these  prisoners  had 
formed  the  habits  suggested  above,  and  had /-passed  out 
again  into  the  world,  that  no  safeguard  could  be  better 
than  that  of  a  good  home  to  live  in  and  work  for.  Good 
homes  are  not  built  upon  dirt,  slovenliness  or  disease. 
Some  plain  k  :owledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  sanitary 
construction  and  conditions  seemed  necessary.  It  need  be 
only  very  elementary.  Vice  flies  from  the  presence  of 
cleanliness,  industry  and  order.  But  these  are  immensely 
aided  by  a  few  principles  of  the  commonest  every  day 
science. 

The  work  of  the  school  when  in  operation  went  directly 
then  to  these  main  points,  namely  to  teach  every  inmate 
as  far  as  time  and  ability  would  allow,  to  read  and  write 
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our  mother  tongue  correctly  and  readily;  to  use  the  cal- 
culation of  figures  correctly  and  readily  for  all  the  com- 
mon business  of  life;  to  know  something  of  the  products 
aud  lives  of  other  men;  and  to  know  the  duties  one  owes 
to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  teaching  all  these  lines  of  learning,  constant  review- 
ing was  tfoing  on.  Repeating,  re-iterating,  and  restating 
a  thing  over  and  over,  was  the  teachers'  main  rule,  so  that 
the  knowledge  would  strike  in,  stay,  and  saturate  the  learn- 
ers like  good  cloth  "dyed  in  the  wool."  The  educational 
philosophy  was  strongly  directed  to  what  is  practical,  and 
would  he  needed  in  doing  business,  rather  than  to  what 
might  be  called  scientific  or  mathematical  puzzles. 

The  teaching  force  in  the  Reformatory  school  has  so  far 
been  of  the  best.  Leading  educators  and  scholars  were 
greatly  interested  in  this  experiment  from  the  first.  Could 
plain  education  reform  character?  That  was  the  question 
upon  tj-ial.  The  Board  of  Managers  secured  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Ford  of  the  Elrnira  College  as  principal  organizer  and 
director,  and  at  various  periods,  the  services  ot  Prof.  Pren- 
tiss, Prof.  Norton,  Prof.  Converse,  Prof.  Blakeslee,  and 
Prof.  Chapin  of  the  Elrnira  schools,  Prof.  May  hew  of  De- 
troit, Prof.  Monks  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  Messsrs  G. 
\V.  Buck,  E.  Ci.  Herendeen,  B.  C  White,  K.  W.  Knox,  B. 
McDowall,  F.  E.  Baldwin  and  D.  W.  Smith  of  the  legal 
profession  iti  Elrnira,  gentlemen  of  skill  and  experience, 
who  were  able  to  hold  the  attention  and  teach  a  class  of 
fifty  or  more  men  successfully.  Dr.  Ford,  Judge  Dexter, 
Prof.  Monks  and  Prof.  Mayhew  taught  chiefly  by  lectures, 
which  were  reviewed  and  examined  upon.  These  services, 
not  all  at  one  time,  cover  the  school  operations  of  about 
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three  years,  of  evening  school.  During  the  two  hottest 
months  of  1879-80  and  '81  the  school  rested ;  for  work  in 
the  foundry  $nd  hollow-ware  shops  made  it  too  laborious 
for  the  men  if  the  school  were  carried  on  evenings,  in  full 
force,  •  -  * 

SCHOOL  GRADING. 

In  arranging  the  men  in  suitable  grades,  all  illiterates 
were  placed  in 

Class     A. 

Their  work  was  very  juvenile;  learning  their  letters, 
spelling  and  reading  in  the  First  Header.  It  whs  the  hard- 
est  class  to  teach.  They  learned  numeration,  addition  and 
subtraction  in  arithmetic,  and  then  generally  went  up  into 

Class  B. 
Here  they  learned  to  write  on  slates,  kept  onwards  in  ar- 
ithmetic to  fractions,  and  were  put  into  the  Second  Reader. 

Class  C. 
Continued  arithmetic — used  slates  in  spelling  and  writ- 
ing— and   generally  used    the  Third    or   Fourth    Reader, 
drilled  on  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals. 

Class  I). 

Advanced  in  arithmetic — practical  writing  on  slates,  in 
spelling  and  in  constructing  sentences.  Studied  geo- 
graphy, using  it  as  a  reader,  and  had  lessons  especially  on 
map  making,  and  products  and  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

Class  E. 

Continued  arithmetic — studied  single  entry  book-keep- 
ing— and  had  language  lessons  a  small  part  of  the  time. 
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-"-""*  CLASS   F.. 

Studied  NordhofFs  small  book  on  Political  Economy — 
finished  arithmetic — Foster's  primer  of  sanitary  science, 
and  reviewed  book-keeping. 

Class  <t. 

Organized  later  than  the  other  classes  in  1881.  Studied 
the  principles  of  ethics,  using'  the  work  of  Havens,  and 
copying  lectures — had  lectures  on  heat,  light,  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  the  mechanical  powers — had  drill  in  language 
lessons. 

A  dozen  men  in  this  class  having  a  taste  for  it,  went 
through  plane  geometry  under  the  instruction  of  one  of 
the  prisoners.  Professor  May  hew  in  1881,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy  before 
classes  D,  E,  F  and  G,  with  good  success. 

Prom  time  lo  time,  as  the  members  of  each  class  advanced 
over  the  ground  prescribed  they  were  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  class.  All  new  comers  were  examined  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Reformatory,  and  sent  into  the  class  suited  to 
their  attainments.  All  were  pressed  pretty  close  up  to 
their  class  work  by  the  system  of  marks  and  written  exam- 
inations. The  behavior  in  school  hours  has  been  quite  as 
good  as  in  the  average  public  school  outside. 

RESULTS  OF   THE  SCHOOL  WORK. 


The  value  of  this  training,  can  now  after  three  years,  be 
fairly  estimated.  Taking  the  notions  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  it  has  done  them  great  good.  They  after 
awhile  begin  to  feel  an  honest  pride  in  being  able  to  write 
their  own  letters,  and  finding  a  world  of  new  ideas  opened 
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to  them.  They  often  speak  of  larger  and  better  thoughts 
of  the  world,  plans  of  enlightened  industry  when  they 
gain  liberty. 

The  officers  of  discipline  speak  of  the  notable  decrease  of 
misdemeanors  while  the  school  is  in  session,  as  contrasted 
with  even  a  few  weeks'  vacation.  Studies  seem  to  dimin- 
ish sulkiness  and  mischief.  The  verdict  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  done  the  teaching  is  of  the  same  tenor.  They 
have  Seen  illiterate,  and  in  some  cases  very  stolid  charac- 
ters waked  up  out  of  their  mental  lethargy  and  brightened 
into  a  new  life.  The  change  in  most  instances  gives 
promise  of  being  permanent. 

SPECIMEN'S  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Samples  of  the  average  run  of  the  examination  papers 
will  give  something  of  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done. 
The  work  is  of  course  elementary  and  imperfect,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  prisoners,  generally  illiterate  or  comparatively 
ignorant,  and  between  the  ages  of  lb  an  J  30  years. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that  during  the  three  hot 
months  of  1882,  instead  of  a  vacation  Irom  studies,  a 
summer  school  of  a  lighter  requirement  was  tried,  mainly 
by  aggregation  of  classes,  and  almost  exclusively  by  oral 
instruction.  It  was  under  the  general  direction  of  one 
of  the  teachers,  Mr.  B.  C.  White,  whose  report  will  follow. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EXAMINATION  PAPERS   AND  ANSWERS. 
REGULAR  EVENING  SCHOOL. 


Ethics,  April  21,  1882.— By  C.  B.,  age  20. 

1.  Show  a  case  where  a  man's  property  can  be  taken  away,  by  the  State,  right- 
fully. Ans.  When  it  is  needed  for  public  roads,  canals,  buildings,  or  for  a  rail- 
road, when  authorized. 
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2.  Give  two  reasons  for  observing  the  law  of  Reputation.  Ans.  The  meanness 
or  baseness  of  slandering  one's  reputation.  One  who  does  so  slander  another 
receives  no  benefit  himself. 

3.  Define  a  T.ie,  and  give  an  example.  Ans.  A  lie  Is  the  utterance  of  an  un- 
truth with  the  intention  to  deceive.  Ex.  If  I  cause  a  false  rtnnDr  to  be  spread 
so  as  to  depreciate  stocks,  etc. 

'   J.  State  the  proper  treatment  of  the  insane,  as  regards  truth*    Ans.  Tell  them 
the  truth  always,  or  nothing,  as  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  their  questions. 

5.  In  what  sense  ought  a  promise  to  be  interpreted  and  performed?  Ans.  In 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  interpreted,  and  in  which  I  mean  it 
should  be. 

6.  In  what  cases  are  promises  not  binding?  Ans.  When  against  public  safety. 
When  made  under  duress.    When  made  unwittingly,  as  in  insanity,  etc. 

7.  What  is  an  oath  of  testimony?  Ans.  That  I  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

S.  Name  the  two  divisions  of  duties  to  the  family.  Ans.  Duties  of  husband  to 
wife  and  vice  versa,  and  duties  of  child  to  parent  and  vice  versa. 

9.  What  is  the  only  Scriptural  reason  for  divorce?  Ans.  Adultery ;  violation  of, 
1st,  marriage  vow;  2d,  of  fidelity. 

10.  Define  tmnog my,  big  uny  an  I  polygamy.  Ans.  1st,  One  man  to  one 
woman  for  life;  2d,  One  man  to  two  women ;  3d,  One  man  to  several  wives. 


Plane  Geometry,  November  19, 1881.— By  I.  S.,  age  21. 

1.  What  is  a  rectangle?  Ans.  A  parallelogram  whose  angles  are  all  right 
angles. 

2.  What  is  a  rhombus?    Ans.  An  equilateral  rhomboid. 

3.  When  two  lines  intersect  each  other,  what  are  the  names  given  to  the  angles 
formed  about  their  point  of  intersection?  Ans.  Adjacent  angles  are  those  called, 
which  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  one  line  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  other.  Op- 
posite or  vertical  angles  are  those  that  lie  on  the  opposite  siles  of  bsth  lines. 

4.  What  is  a  median?  Ans.  A  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  to  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  side. 

5.  What  is  a  secant?    Ans.  A  straight  line  intersecting  two  parallels. 

6.  How  many  obtuse  angles  can  any  triangle  contain?    Ans.    One. 

7.  To  how  many  right  angles  is  tne  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equal? 
Ans.  Two. 

8.  Ts  every  equiangular  triangle  necessarily  equilateral?    Ans.  Yes. 
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9.  Prop.  IX.  Draw  figure  and  demonstrate  1st  case.  Ans.  Theorem  :-^-If  two 
triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other  each  to  each, 
and  the  included  angles  unequal,  the  third  sides  will  be  unequal,  and  tlie  greater 
side  will  belong  to  the  triangle  which  has  the  greater  included  angle.  (Here  fol- 
low demonstration  and  figure.) 

10.  Prop.  XXI.  Draw  figure  and  demonstrate.  Ans.  If  two  parallel  lines 
meet  a  third  straight  line,  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  will  be 
equal  to  two  right  angles*     (Here  follow  demonstration  and  figure.) 


Elements  of  Physiology  and  Health,  1S80.— W.  U.,  nge  27. 

1.  What  is  physiology?    Ans.  Treats  of  animal  life,  also  plant  life  and  organi- 
zation. 

2.  What  is  life?    Ans.  Is  that  state  of  animal  or  plant  in  which  they  perform 
their  functions. 

3.  What  is  connective  tissue?    Ans.  The  fibrous  skin  in  which  the  muscles  are 
wrapped.  • 

4.  Give  three  indications  of  life.    Moving,  growing,  color. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  animals  and  plants?    Ans.  Animal  life  is 
flesh  and  bone,  plant  is  vegetable. 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  oxygen?    Ans.  Oxygen  is  used  to  supply  the  lungs  ami 
oxidize  food. 

7.  Name  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Ans.  Vertebrae,  ribs,  muscles,  fibres,  tendons. 

8.  What  is  the  diaphragm?    Ans.  A  partition  or  wall  dividing  the  upper  and 
lower  cavities. 

9.  What  is  in  the  upper  cavity?  Ans.  Ventricles  of  heart,  gullet,  and  the  whole 

thorax 

i 

10.  What  is  in  the  lower  cavity?    Ans.  Stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 


Single-Entry  Book-keeping,  May  20, 1881.— H.  W.,  age  20. 

1.  What  is  the  Day  book?    Ans.  The  book  where  all  business  transactions  are 
first  recorded. 

2.  What  is  the  Ledger?    Ans.  The  book  which  has  separate  accounts  for  each 
man. 

3.  What  is  Posting?    Ans.  Posting  is  the  transferring  of  all  business  transac- 
tions which  are  recorded  in  the  Day  book  into  the  ledger. 

4.  When  is  John  Smith  debit?    Ans.  When  I  have  sold  him  something  on  ac- 
count, and  recorded  it  on  the  left  side  of  his  account. 

5.  What  is  a  bill?    Ans.  A  bill  is  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
a  certain  day,  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  signed  by  the  man. 
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6.  N'&me  something  that  would  be  a  resource.    Ans.  Goods  on  hand,  or  cash 
on  hand. 

7.  What  is  a  draft?    Ans.  A  draft  is  an  order  on  a  bank  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  a  certain  individual,  or  his  order. 

8.  Make  a  receipt  for  »l.50  to  J.  Hill.    Ans.  Received  $1.50  from  J.  Hill, 

H.  Weier. 

9.  Charge  .1.  Hill  with  a  sack  of  flour  at  93.-28.    Ans.    J.  Hill,  Dr. 

To  1  sack  flour 93.28. 

10.  Credit  G.  K.  Doe  with  97.50  on  account.    Ans.  G.  R.  Doe,     '  Cr. 

Bycashacct 97.60 


United  States  Histoky,  (Lectures),  April  21, 1882.— P.  R.,  age  25. 

1.  What  were  the  causes  or  the  ••  War  of  Secession?"    Ans.  The  question  of 
slavery. 

2.  When  wa*  tire,  opene  I  upon  Ko:t.  Sumter?  Ans.  April  llth,  18G1,  surrender- 
ed April  13th,  1861. 

:i.  Which  was  the  tirst  State  to  secede?    Ans.  South  Carolina. 

4.  Which  was  the  chief  battle  of  1861 ;  when  fought?  Ans.  Bull  Run,  July  21. 

5.  Who  were  the  commanding  Generals?    Ans.  South:  General  Beauregard; 
North :  General  Irwin  McDowell. 

6.  Which  was  the  chief  battle  of  1862?    When  fought?    Who  commenced? 
Ans.  Shiloh,  April  6th.    General  Grunt  and  A.  S.  Johnston. 

7.  Chief  battle  of  1803?    Where  fought;  who  commenced?    Ans.  Gettysburg, 
July  1,  2,  3.    Meade  (Union,)  and  Lee  (Conf.) 

8.  Chief  battle  of  1864?    When  fought;  who  commenced?    Ans.  Petersburg; 
June  18;  Butler  and  Lee. 

9.  When  aud  where  did  J/ee*s  army  surrender?    Ans.  April  9th,  Appomattox 
Court  House. 

10.  When  was  Lincoln  assassinated?    Who  succeeded  him?    Ans.  April  14th, 
1865.     President  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  April  15th  1865. 


Elements  op  Physics,  Oct.  21,  1881.— J.  G.  E.,  age  20. 

1.  What  are  acoustics?    Ans.  The  science  of  sound. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  noise  and  music?    Ans.  Noise  is  sound  at  ir- 
regular intervals.    Music  is^ound  at  regular  intervals. 

3.  What  kind  of  sound  waves  make  a  note  of  high  pitch?    Ans.  The  short 
wave?. 
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4.  Explain  the  use  of  speaking  trumpets.  Ans.  They  eoneentnite  the  air 
waves  so  as  to  convey  the  sound  more  distinctly  at  a  long  distance.  Used  in 
business  houses  and  dwellings,  (speaking  tubes.)  Used  on  ships  and  by  firemen, 
(speaking  trumpets.) 

5.  Explain  Edison's  phonograph.  Ans.  A  machine  with  a  vibrating  dia- 
I  hragm  or  drum  against  which  the  words  are  spoken,  which  vibrates  so  as  to 
reproduce  the  sound  upon  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  by  means  of  a  smajl  needle  punch- 
ing dents  in  the  foil.  The  foil  is  pasted  upon  a  grooved  cylinder  whirh  is  turn- 
ed as  the  words  are  spoken,  and  the  nee  lie  falling  in  the  groove  makes  the  dents 
corresponding  with  the  word  spoken  into  the  drum.  The  cylinder  is  then  un- 
screwed and  turned  back  again,  when  the  needle  falls  in  the  same  dents  it  before 
made,  and  the  sound  is  heard  just  as  it  was  spoken. 

6.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  at  60°  temperature?  Ans.  1121  feet  per 
second. 

7.,  How  do  we  compete  distances  by  fla*h  an  1  report  of  a  cannon?  Ans.  Since 
sound  travels  1 121  feet  per  secon  I,  the  tima  between  the  flash  A  report  X  by  the 
number  of  feet  ( 1121)  gives  the  result. 

8.  What  is  the  explanation  of  dn  echo?  An«.  The  reflection  of  sound.  Sound 
coming  against  any  vibrating  substance  is  throwu  back  or  reflected,  and  produce* 
what  is  called  echo. 

9.  What  is  light?  Ans.  Light  Is  a  medium  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween objects.    Ethereal  substance.    Reflection  of  the  sun's  rays. 

10.  How  may  we  produce  light  by  mechanical  action?  Ans.  By  friction. 
Rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  briskly.    By  flint  and  steel,  etc. 


Psychoi.ooy,  Feb.  21,  1881.— D.  S.,  age  27. 

1.  What  is  pain?    Ans.  Anguish,  di«tres«,  penalty,  anything  we  would  shun. 

2.  What  is  pleasure?    Pleasure  is  anything  we  would  continue,  or  repeat,  or 
seek  again. 

3.  What  is  feeling?    Ans.  Feeling  is  touch,  perception,  emotion. 

4.  Can  you  give  any  law  of  feeling?    Ans.  The  law  of  feeling  is  based  on 
activity  or  repose. 

5.  What  doe3  normal  mean?    Ans.  Normal  means  rule  or  according  to  rule, 
natural. 

6.  What  is  necessary  to  get  pleasure  from  activity  and  repose?    Ans.  First, 
activity,  not  to  excess;  second,  repose,  not  to  extremes. 

7.  Whit  dxs  alternation  msan?    An3.   Alternation  m3an3  change,  not  the 
same,  the  other. 
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8.  What  two  sources  of  pleasure  form  activity  and  repose?  Ans.  First,  pleasure 
that  we  like,  and  which  is  not  impeded  neither  lepeated  to  excess;  repose  the 
same. 

9.  What  are  the  four  sources  of  pain  from  abnormal  activities  and  repose? 
Ail*.  1st,  excessive  pleasure;  2d,  impelled  pleasure;  3d,  impeded  repose;  4th, 
excessive  repose. 

10.  What  is  play?  Ans.  Sport,  to  gambol,  to  trifle,  to  perform,  to  jest,  recrea- 
tion. 


Klkmkvts  of  Political  Economy,  March  18,  18S1.—C.  E.,  age  22. 

1.  Define  intrinsic*  value  and  exchangeable  value.  Ans.  Intrinsic  value  is  the 
the  value  an  article  has  in  itself,  what  it  can  be  used  for.  Exchangeable  value 
is  what  an  article  sells  for,  or  the  price  of  an  article. 

2.  What  is  price?     Ans.  Price  is  cost,  plus  or  minus  the  profit. 

3.  Name  the  umal  inanimate  natural  agents  employe  1  in  production.  Ans. 
Gunpowder,  steam  power,  water  power,  wind,  nitro-glycerine. 

4.  What  advantages  have  they  over  animal  power?  Ans.  When  used  in  regard 
to  their  laws,  th«  y  are  steady.  But  animal  power  cannot  be  depended  upon.  In- 
ani  nate  natural  agents  never  get  tired  out,  are  more  compact  than  animals,  can 
do  mor*»  work. 

5.  Show  the  difference  between  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  steam  engines. 
Ans.  High-pressure  engines  discharge  their  steam  into  the  air;  low-pressure  en- 
gines discharge  their  steam  into  a  condenser. 

6.  Name  the  three  departments  of  all  steam  engines.  Ans.  1st,  to  make  steam; 
2d,  to  use  the  steam ;   3d.  to  dispose  of  the  steam. 

7.  What  is  a  horse  power?  Ans.  Any  power  that  can  raise  3300  lbs.  1  ft.  high, 
once  a  minute,  and  continue  so  all  day. 

8.  What  is  capital?    Ans.  Capital  is  savings  of  past  labor. 

9.  What  four  forms  has  capital?    Ans.  Materials.    Finished  unsold  goods. 

10.  What  are  the  two  functions  of  money,  in  exchange?  Ans.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  trade,  and  as  a  standard  of  value. 

Gmhjkai'HY,  March  IP,  1881—  J.H.,  ape  21. 

1.  In  what  zones  is  North  America?    It  is  partly  in  three  zones. 

2.  What  is  the  siz»  of  North  America?  Ans.  From  north  to  south,  4500,  and 
east  to  west,  about  30 )')  miles. 

3.  What  country  li*s  next  to  the  United  States,  on  the  North?  Ans.  British 
America  or  the  l>ominion  of  Canada. 
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I.  To  what  nation  does  it  belong?    Ans.  Knglaud. 

5.  What  is  Greenland,  and  where  does  it  lie?  Ans.  Is  an  island,  and  li:*s  partly 
north-east  of  North  America,  of  the  northern  part  I  mean. 

6.  To  what  nation  does  it  belong'?     Ans.   The  Dane*. 

7.  Where  is  Mexico  situated'?  Ans.  In  the  narrow  part  of  North  America,  oi 
south  of  the  United  Mates. 

S.  How  many  divisions  or  states  in  Central  America?    Ans.   Five. 

9.  What  kind  of  governments  have  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States? 
Ans.  Kepnblican. 

10.  What  and  where  are  the  West  Indies?  Ans.  Between  North  and  south 
America,  on  the  east  side;  they  are  islands. 

11.  What  part  of  North  America  does  our  country  occupy?  Vns.  The  middle 
part. 

12.  What  are  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  United  states?  Ans.  The  At- 
lantic slope,  Pacific  slope,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

1  L  What  arc  the  five  sections  of  the  United  States?  Ans.  Hie  New  England 
Stau-s,  Middle  States,  Southern  States,  Western  States,  and  the  Pacific  Highlands. 

14.  How  many  New  Englaud  States,  and  in  what  part  of  the  eountry  are  they? 
Ans.  Six  of  them;  they  are  in  the  eastern  part. 

15.  What  are  their  names?  Ans.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachuseits,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut  and  Hhode  Island. 

!(;.  What  and  where  is  the  largest  city  in  New  England?  Ans.  Portland, 
Maiue;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Boston.  Mass. ;  Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

17.  How  many  Middle  States,  and  what  are  their  names?  Ans.  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

18.  What  are  three  large  commercial  cities  in  the  Middle  States?  Ans.  Balti- 
more, New  York  City. 

19.  Which  State  is  most  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth?  Aus.  California  is 
greatly,  so  is  Colorado  and  Nevada. 

20.  What  and  where  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Southern  States?  Ans.  New  Or 
leans. 


[Note.]— No  sample  papers  are  shown  in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  the 
elementary  nature  of  these  subjects  rendering  any  but  an  extended  presentation 
uninteresting  and  inconclusive. 
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I;  ought  to  be  remarked  before  closing  this  Report,  that 
ihe  Reformatory  Evening  School,  during  its  existence,  has 
been  visited  by  Legislative  Committees  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Nitw  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Mas* 
sjichn.^etts  and  Ohio 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  R.  FORD, 

Director  of  the  School  of  the  X.  Y.  S.  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  Dec.  15,  1882. 


§*>€ 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Summer  School. 

(June  2<>— September  24,  1882.) 

The  regular  Evening*  School  of  the  year,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Ford,  closed  in  June,  1882.  The 
Summer  School  began  June  26,  1882,  and  continued 
through  three  months. 

The  introduction  of  a  Summer  course  in  the  Reforma- 
tory wa,s  an  experiment  heretofore  untried;  but  in  its  prac- 
tical results,  it  was  successful  to  an  extent  not  expected 
by  even  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  plan. 

It  has  been  found  by  past  experience  that  the  inmates 
lose  during  the  Summer  vacation,  much  that  has  been 
gained  in  school  work  during  the  previous  session;  and 
at  the  beginning'  of  the  regular  school  year,  valuable  time 
is  lost  in  bringing  the  men  back  to  the  standard  they  have 
previously  attained. 
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To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  keep  up  a  strong, 
healthy,  intelligent  growth  and  advancement,  the  Summer 
School  was  organized  in  the  following  manner;  the  nine 
classes  of  the  ordinary  school  were  grouped  into  three; 
and  three  courses  of  twelve  lectures  each,  were  determined 
upon;  the  subjects  being  these:  for  the  most  advanced 
class,  business  law;  for  the  intermediate  division,  general 
ancient  history:  and,  for  the  lowest  group,  oral  instruction 
in  business  transactions  and  forms,  accompanied  by  care- 
ful exercises  in  writing. 

BUSINESS   LAW*. 

The  lectures  on  this  subject  were  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Seymour  Dexter,  the  students  being  supplied  with  a  printed 
syllabus  of  each  lecture  so  that,  generally,  ample  notes 
were  taken.  The  topics  discussed  covered  the  elements  of 
general  municipal  law;  the  law  of  contracts;  the  law  of 
real  estate, encluding  its  transfer,  lease,  sale  and  mortgage; 
tenants;  judgments;  liens;  the  selling  and  buying  of  land; 
personal  property  and  warranties;  negotiable  instruments, 
including  exchange  bills;  promissory  notes  and  bonds;  the 
relations  of  husband  and  wife,  with  some  development  in 
the  matters  of  dower  and  divorce;  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  names  and  functions  of  the  principal  civil  and  criminal 
courts  of  the  State. 

The  students  were  invited  by  the  lecturer  to  ask  ques- 
tions, through  notes  and  in  class,  on  any  side  issues  that 
might  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  discussions,  and 
the  valuable  knowledge  brought  out  in  the  explanation  of 
such  points  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  notes.  Consider- 
able play  was  thus  afforded  for  original  thought,  and  the 
number  of  really  pertinent  enquiries  of  every-day  interest 
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so  elicited,  would  be  creditable  to  a  class  in  the  finest  law- 
school  on  the  continent. 

The  interest  taken  in  this  course  was  remarkably  strong 
and  unflagging,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures 
formed  for  the  time  the  main  theme  of  conversation  among 
the  men,  in  the  opportunities  afforded  for  intercourse.  No 
small  part  of  this  success  was  due  to  the  engaging  style 
and  practical  presentation  of  Judge  Dexter.  The  average 
percentage  reached  by  the  class  on  the  three  monthly  ex- 
aminations was  over  iM) — a  fact  so  significant  as  to  need  no 
comment.  An  example  of  a  syllabus  and  of  an  average 
examination  paper  are  given  below. 

OUTLINE   OF   LECTUHE  6. 

Monday,  August  7,  1882. 

CONCERNING   REAL  ESTATE. 

DIVISION   1. 
Four  kinds  of  Estates  in  land. 
(a)  Estates  of  inheritance,     (b)  Estates  for  life,    (c)  Estates  for  years,    (dj 
Estates  at  will  or  sufferance. 

1.  What  is  an  estate  of  inheritance? 

2.  What  is  an  estate  for  life? 
'J.  What  is  an  estate  for  years? 

4.  What  is  an  estate  at  will  or  sufferance? 

5.  What  is  a  fee-holder? 

<>.  What  is  a  remainder? 

DIVISION  2. 
Manner  of  transferring  title  to  land. 
(a)  By  deed,    (b)  By  will,    (cj  By  operation  of  law. 

DIVISION  3. 
Four  kinds  of  deeds. 
(a)  Quit  claim,    (ft)  With  covenant  against  grantor,     (c)  With  quiet   and 
peaceable  possession,     (d)  Full  covenant  deed. 

1.  Recording  of  deeds ;— why  ? 

2.  Manner  of  transfei  by  will. 

3.  By  operation  of  law. 

4.  Tenants  in  common. 

6.  Dower. 

6.  Tenant  by  courtesy. 
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DIVISION   4. 
Leases  of  land. 

(a)  How  made.     (6)  Tenant  from  year  to  year,     (c)  Tenant  from  month  to 

month,     (d)  What  notice  required  to  terminate,     (e)    How  tenant  removed  for 

non-payment  of  rent,  or  holding  over  after  expiration  of  term.     (J)  Who  must 

make  repairs. 

DIVISION   5. 

How  to  proceed  to  buy  land  safely. 

First  Examination,  July  24, 1882.— W.  H.,  age  28. 

1.  What  is  Law?    Ans.  Law  is  a  rule  of  action. 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Human  and  Superhuman  Law?  Ans.  1st. 
Human  law  is  that  law  which  relates  to  nations ;  2d,  that  which  relates  to  state 
or  sovereignty.  Superhuman  law  is  called  divine  law  or  the  law  of  nature;  the 
one  is  made  by  man,  the  other  by  God. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Written  and  Common  Law?  Ans.  The  writ- 
ten law  is  enacted  by  the  Legislature ;  and  the  common  or  unwritten  law  is  the 
customs  of  usage  which  are  accepted  by  common  consent,  having  been  iu  vogue 
for  centuries  back. 

4.  Name  at  least  three  things  in  which  the  Law  protects  the  "Rights  of  Per- 
sons." Ans.  1st,  The  right  to  go  or  to  live  where  one  chooses.  2d,  The  right 
to  do  what  one  pleases.  3d,  The  right  to  say  what  one  pleases ;  provided  in  any 
case  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 

5.  State  four  things  necessary  to  make  a  Contract.  Ans.  Persons,  mutual  ag- 
reement, and  some  consideration  to  be  contracted  for. 

6.  Give  one  or  more  illustrations  of  agreements  that  cannot  be  enforced  by 
Law.  Ans.  An  agreement  to  pay  money  for  any  service  which  is  against  the 
public  policy. 

7.  When  is  an  agreement  a  valid  contract  V  Ans.  When  the  parties  agree  to 
make  a  change  of  property,  both  understanding  the  terms  set  forth,  the  same 
being  in  writing. 

8.  Give  one  or  more  instances,  when  an  agreement  must  be  in  writing  to  be 
valid.  Ans.  When  a  man  hires  another  to  work  for  a  term  of  six  months ;  though 
not  to  begin  his  labor  until  ten  months  from  the  time  the  contract  is  made,  then 
it  must  be  in  writing. 

9.  What  is  Partnership?  Ans.  It  is  the  combining  of  the  capital  and  labor  of 
two  or  more  persons  for  the  purpose  of  business. 

10.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Slander  and  Libel?  Ans.  Slander  is  by  the 
word  of  mouth.     Libel  is  a  printed  slur  on  one's  character. 

11.  At  what  age  does  a  man  become  fully  responsible  for  his  acts?  Ans.  At 
the  age  of  21  years. 

12.  What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  State?    Ans.  Six  per  cent. 
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HISTORY. 

Prof.  James  R.  Monks,  Principal  of  the  Elmira  Free 
Academy,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory. At  each  lecture,  as  opportunity  afforded,  contrasts 
were  drawn  between  ancient  customs  and  our  own,  special 
pains  were  taken  to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutions upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  individual 
man;  the  aim  being  to  show  that  whenever  human  govern- 
ment was  just,  and  the  people  industrious  and  true  to  high 
motives,  orderly  society  and  happy  homes  were  the  result, 
^nd  the  general  well-being  of  the  individual  wa6  secure. 

The  line  of  narration  sketched  by  the  lecturers  covered 
a  ground  fairly  indicated  by  the  following  heads,  viz.: 
The  Civilization  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Phoenicians,  their  commerce,  inventions,  colonies 
And  cities. 

Ancient  Persia. 

The  Jews  and  the  Biblical  Narrative. 

The  Greeks,  the  Heroic  and  the  Historic  Age,  the  war 
with  Persia,  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
War;  the  decline  of  Greece — Greek  Mythology. 

Rome — a  basic  outline  of  its  history  up  to  the  Empire. 

Specimen  Papek  in  History,  August  30, 1882.— D.  D.,  age  24. 

1 .  What  three  kings  of  the  Jewish  people  ruled  40  years  each,  and  mention 
gome  fact  concerning  each  king?  Ans.  Saul,  David,  Solomon.  Saul  committed 
suicide.  David  attempted  to  build  the  Jewish  Temple,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished.    Solomon  finished  it,  and  also  wrote  over  2000  proverbs. 

3.  Describe  an  ancient  Jewish  house,  tell  where  the  Temple  was  located,  what 
king  built  it,  and  what  foreign  king  helped  him.  Ans.  It  had  no  windows  at  the 
bottom;  the  people  used  to  sleep  on  the  top  of  the  house.  The  Temple  was-; in 
Jerusalem,  Solomon  built  it,  and  David  helped  Mnu 

3.  Tell  what  punishments  the  Jews  inflicted  on  those  who  broke  the  laws. 
Ans.  Rape  and  murder — the  people  were  stoned  to  death.  If  they  stole  anything. 
they  would  have  to  pay  four-fold  more  than  what  they  took. 
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4.  Name  the  two  leading  races  of  Greece,  describe  each  and  give  the  chief  city 
of  each  race.  Ans.  Dorians  aiid  lonians.  The  Dorians  were  plain,  rough,  and 
loved  old  things;  the  lonians  were  the  opposite,  they  loved  art,  music,  sculpture, 
and  were  stylish.   The  Dorians  lived  in  Sparta,  and  the  lonians'  city  was  Athens. 

.">.  What  was  the  extent  of  ancient  Greece,  and  by  what  name  was  it  known  to 
its  people?  What  poet  lived  in  the  heroic  age,  and  mention  some  event  of  that 
time.  Ans.  It  was  250  miles  long  and  18»)  miles  wide,  it  was  known  as  Melleu 
by  its  people.  The  poet's  name  was  Homer,  and  went  around  singing  his  poems, 
every  one  of  the  people  knew  his  poems. 

rt.  Tell  how  the  mountain  ranges  kept  the  states  of  Greece  from  becoming  one 
nation,  and  then  mention  some  of  the  things  that  made  all  the  Hellenes  one  peo- 
ple. Ans.  The  mountains  were  high  and  rugged,  and  they  divided  the  place  into 
small  districts;  they  were  of  the  same  religion,  same  ancestry,  and  everyone 
was  proud  to  be  a  Greek. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  a  Spartan  after  his  seventh  year;  and  what 
oath  did  Lycurgus  get  the  Spartans  to  take?  Ans.  A  Spartan  boy  when  he  wa« 
seven  years  old  belonged  to  the  State,  and  was  whipped  till  the  blood  rau  oft 
him,  and  had  to  endure  many  more  hardships  to  make  him  a  strong  man,  he  ate 
at  the  Institution  table,  and  got  half  of  his  father's  ration.  Lycurgus  made  them 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  keep  these  places  till  he  came  back,  but  he  never 
came  back. 

8.  What  gaines  belonged  to  the  festivals  and  what  was  the  winner's  prize? 
Why  were  Draco's  laws  said  to  be  written  in  blood?  Ans.  Boxing,  chariot  rac- 
ing, running  and  other  amusements ;  the  winner  would  get  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  nothing  else* 

9.  What  people  invaded  Greece?  How  large  was  Xerxes',  army  ?  Tell  about 
the  fight  at  the  pass  of  'f  hermopolae,  and  how  did  Themistocles  bring  an  early 
attack  upon  the  Greek  fleet  at  salamis?  Ans.  The  Persians  invaded  Greece.  It 
was  2,500,000.  10,000  Spartans,  but  they  sent  them  home  and  300  remained  and 
fought  till  they  got  killed. 

10.  By  the  laws  of  Solon  who  had  the  right  to  vote*  and  what  encouragement 
was  given  to  trades  and  commerce?  How  did  the  slave  of  Darius  remind  the  king 
of  his  threat  against  Greece?  Ans.  Every  native  born  was  entitled  to  a  vote ;  there 
was  every  encouragement  for  trades  and  commerce. 

11.  Why  did  the  Spartans  use  iron  money?  Which  city  had  orators,  Athena  or 
Sparta?  Tell  about  the  Athenian  juries.  Ans.  Athens  had  the  orators,  there 
were  over  200  juries  a  day ;  every  one  wished  to  be  on  the  jury. 

12.  Which  do  you  admire,  the  Spartan  or  the  Athenian,  and  give  your  reason? 
Did  the  Persian  invasion  after  all  benefit  or  injure  Greece? 
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BUtfXKaS   FORM8   AN1>  WRITING. 

All  the  men  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  Law 
or  History  received  instruction  in  these  subjects,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  latter,  as  many  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  wen*  unable  to  write  their  names.  By 
the  use  of  copies  given  to  each  man  at  every  lecture,  and 
by  constant  drills,  such  progress  was  made  that  at  the  end 
of  the  course  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  learners  had  acquir- 
ed a  fair,  legible  hand. 

The  instructions  included  the  use  of  capitals,  letter- 
writing,  bills  and  orders,  notes  and  general  modes  of 
iransiicting  business. 

B.  <J.  WHITE, 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School. 
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The  Library  of  the  Reformatory  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates,  although 
every  effort  commensurate  with  available  resources  has 
been  made  to  increase  its  usefulness.  During  the  past 
year  $191 .85  has  been  expended  in  procuring  new  books, 
including  subscriptions  to  the  leading  illustrated  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  In  response  to  a  pronounced  taste 
among  a  certain  class  of  inmates  lor  reading  of  a  higher 
sort,  a  few  complete  standard  works  of  history  have  been 
added  to  the  collection,  conprising  the  notable  productions 
of  Carole,  Bancroft,  Kinglake  and  others.  From  time  to 
time,  on  the  request  of  men  specially  interested  in  some 
useful  study  or  profession,  text-books  treating  of  technical 
subjects  have  been  purchased  and  loaned  for  extended  per- 
usal, with  the  view  of  furthering  the  success  in  life  ol  such 
applicants.  The  Library  is  also  well  stocked  with  the 
various  manuals  used  in  the  schools,  and  with  religious 
works  in  sufficient  number. 

For  the  purpose  of  distribution,  as  to  times,  the  struc- 
tural arrangement  of  the  main  building  is  followed  by  the 
Librarian,  and  the  inmates  of  the  two  blocks  and  the  two 
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wings  are  regularly  supplied  with  books  on  four  successive 
days  of  the  week.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  card  con- 
taining sufficient  space  for  the  entry  of  a  year's  reading; 
and  on  the  appointed  days  places  in  his  door  his  card  and 
book,  which  is  collected  and  exchanged  by  the  Librarian. 
The  quality  of  the  reading  individually  assigned,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  school  standing  of  the  reader.  A  set  of 
rules  is  furnished  forbidding  the  exchange  of  books  by  in- 
mates, and  the  soiling  or  mutilation  of  book  or  card,  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  rules  are  observed  goes  with  other 
indications  to  determine  the  status  of  the  man. 

The  men  generally  have  little  or  no  taste  in  reading, 
preferring  works  of  fiction  to  anything  else  and,  at  first, 
indicating  their  likings,  in  ingenuous  requests,  for  the  more 
startling  kind  of  novels  and  romances.  But  only  the  best 
of  these — the  stories  of  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Bulwer 
and  Dumas  to  an  extent,  and  the  healthy  school  of  Ameri- 
can novelists — are  given  for  reading;  and  pains  are  taken 
to  defeat  and  destroy  the  craving  for  distorted  or  criminal 
pictures  of  life,  and  to  form  a  correct  taste. 

Not  a  few,  however,  show  well-defined  evidence  of  sound 
intellectual  appetite,  as  will  be  seen  from  at  least  one  of  the 
appended  lists  which  contain  exact  transcripts,  according  to 
the  Librarian's  entries,  of  cards  belonging,  the  first  to  a  read- 
er in  the  highest  class,  the  second  to  a  man  in  the  intermedi- 
ate school  grades,  and  the  third  to  an  inmate  who  has  here 
been  lifted  out  of  illiteracy,  and  whose  opportunities  for 
culture  before  coming  to  the  Reformatory  were  practically 
nothing.  All  three,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  now  serving 
their  parole  periods. 

The  Librarian. 
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SPECIMENS  OF   LIBRARY   CARDS. 


K.  R.,  age  22.— (Highest  Class.— From  August,  1881,  to  October,  1882,) 

Three  Clerks.    Trollope. 

Devereux.     Bulwer. 

Short  History  of  English  People.    Green. 

Heredity.     Ribout. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Vol.  I.    J.  S.  Mill. 

Braeebridge  Uall.     Irving. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Literature.     Swiuton. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Vols.  1I-1V.    Mill. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.     Holmes. 

Chinese  Empire,  2  vols. 

Ernest  Maltravcrs.    Bulwer. 

Miles  Standish.     Abbot. 

The  American.     Henry  James,  Jr. 

In  the  Levant.     Field. 

Redgauntkt.    Scott. 

Poor  Miss  Fiuch.    Collins. 

England,  Vol.  I.    Macaulay. 

Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.     Black. 

Journey  to  Ashango  Land.    Du  Chaillu. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Eugene  Aram.    Bulwer. 

The  Headsman.    Cooper. 

Footprints  of  the  Creator.    Hugh  Miller. 

Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  Do. 

Life  That  Now  Is.    Collier. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  4  vols. 

French  Revolution,  3  vols.    Carlyle. 

Country  Living.    Gail  Hamilton. 

Zanoni.    Bulwer. 

Villette.    Charlotte  Bronte. 

Sir  Brooke  Fosbrooke.    Lever. 

U.  S.  History. 

Basil.    Collins. 

Rattlin  the  Reefer.    Marry  at. 

A  Day '8  Ride.    Lever. 

Precaution.    Cooper. 

Breezie  Langtou. 

Spy.    Cooper. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 
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C.  L.,  age  21.    (German,  a  careful  reader;  intermediate  school  grads; 
list  covers  August,  1SS1,  to  August,  1^82.) 

Jack  of  the  Mill.    Howitt. 

Rough  and  Keady.    Optic. 

Tattered  Tom.    Optic. 

Redgauntlet. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Undiscovered  Country      Howells. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Revolution. 

Princess  of  Thule.    Black. 

Journey  to  Ashango  Land.    Du  Oha'llu. 

Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.     Dickens. 

Arthur.    Sue. 

Life  of  Franklinv2  vols.     Parton. 

New  Republic.    Mallock. 

Neweomes.    Thackeray. 

Kilmeny.     Blackmore. 

A  Strange  World.     Rraddon. 

R < >bert  O  rahani.     Baj*  a rd  Tay lor. 

Hugh  Melton. 

Handbook  of  the  Stars.     Rolfe  and  Gillett. 

Wandering  Heir.    Reade. 

Louis  of  Prussia.    Muhlbaeh. 

Tales  of  the  Crusaders.    Scott. 

The  Growing  World. 


D.  G.,  age  19.— (Lowest  school  grade.    Covering  his  reading  from  June,  1SSI, 

to  December,  1882.) 

Brake  Up.    Oliver  Optic. 
Adventures  in  Australia. 
White  Lies.     Charles  Reade. 
Adventures  in  Gorilla  Country. 
Precaution.     Cooper. 
Fame  and  Fortune.    Optic. 
Boy's  Froissart.    Sidney  Lanier. 
Twelve  Nights  in  Hunter's  Camp. 
Jack  of  the  Mill. 
St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 
Book  of  Animals.     Parley, 
isles  of  the  Sea.    Optic. 
Man  of  Honor.    Egglestoo. 
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Alice  Sherwin,  a  Story. 

WoolferCs  Roost.     Irving. 

Two  Years  before  the  Mast.     Dana. 

Story  of  an  Honest  Mau.     About. 

Frank  on  the  Mississippi.    Castlemon. 

Vine  and  Olive.    Optic. 

Paul  the  Peddler.  Do. 

Black  Forest  Stories.    Auerbach. 

Frauk  in  the  Woods.    Castlemon. 

Cloister  and  Hearth.    Reade. 

The  Dead  Alive.    Wilkie  Collins. 

That  Husband  of  Mine. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Stories  of  the  Island  World. 

Frank  Before  Vicksburg. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.    Reade. 

Kit  Carson.    Abbot. 

Rough  and  Ready.    Optic. 

Ups  and  Downs. 

Rufus  and  Rose.    Optic. 

Cecil  and  His  Dog. 

Frank  on  the  Prairie.    Castlemon. 

Wonders  of  Glass- Making. 

Cringle  and  Cross-Tree.     Optic. 

Sea-Kings. 

John  and  the  Demijohn. 

Desk  and  Debit.    Optic. 

Captain  Christie's  Daughter. 

A  Noble  Life.    Mrs.  Mulock-Craik. 

Undine.     De  la  Motte  Fouque. 

Survivors  of  the  Chancellor.     Verne. 

Romulus.     Abbot. 

Go  Ahead.    Optic. 

Mr.  Bodley  Abroad.    Scudder. 

Many  volumes  of  magazines — Harper's,  the  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  etc. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 

New  York  State  Reformatory : 

G-rctfTLEMEW — During  the  past  year  services  have  been 
held  regularly  on  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  Chapel,  begin- 
ning promptly  at  3  o'clock. 

These  services  have  been  guarded  on  the  one  hand 
against  undue  prolixity,  and  on  the  other  against  a  seem- 
ing' haste,  [t  has  been  my  aim  to  make  them  impressive 
always,  leaving  in  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  a  memory 
which  would  be  helpful  through  the  week  to  come. 

These  exercises  generally  consist  of  singing,  with  organ 
or  piano  accompaniment,  one  or  two  popular  religious 
softens  or  hymns,  in  which  all  are  expected  to  join,  and  in 
which,  as  ^rule,  all  do  engage  very  heartily. 

This  singing  exercise  is  followed  by  the  reading  of  some 
suitable  selection  from  the  Scriptures,  generally  "without 
note  or  comment,"  and  prayer.  The  Sermon  is  followed 
with  a  hymn  and  the  formal  benediction  peculiar  to  all  the 
churches. 
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I  name  this  order  that  you  may  understand  that  our 
Chapel  Services  are  conducted  in  a  manner  comporting 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  and  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  involved. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  these  inmates  variety.  Dur- 
ing the  year  different  clergymen  have  officiated,  which  in 
itself  tends  to  break  the  monotony  occasioned  by  h earing: 
constantly  any  single  voice.  Not  less  is  there  a  variety  in 
the  manner  of  the  presentation  of  truth  which  different 
speakers  would  naturally  employ. 

My  own  discourses  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  men,  though  criminals,  have 
had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  religious  education.  Heiict* 
I  have  always  endeavored  to  inculcate  great  principles  of 
accepted  general  truth  as  a  prime  necessity  to  proper 
moral  development.  I  have  studiously  avoided  all  conflict 
of  opinions  on  religious  dogmas  which  might  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  I  have  stood  on  common  religious 
ground,  taking  as  a  motto  the  words  of  St.  Augustine — 
"In  essentials,  unity — in  non-essentials,  liberty,  and  in  all 
things,  charity." 

1  have  given  to  the  two  upper  grades  a  course  of  eight 
consecutive  Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  discussing  with 
great  care  the  general  principles  of  Theism,  Anti-theism* 
Cause  and  Effect*  Design  in  Creation*  Providence*  etc.  A 
printed  syllabus  of  each  lecture  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  inmates,  and  notes  of  the  discourses  were  taken,  and 
then  written  examinations  were  held  on  these  lectures,  with 
promising  results. 

In  all  my  discourses  I  have  aimed  at  imparting  solid  in- 
struction.  Not  discarding  the  emotional,  I  have  endeavored 
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to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  the  understanding,  for  I  find, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  chief  want 'of  many  of  these 
men  is.the  power  to  discriminate  on  moral  subjects.  On 
this  line  I  have  striven  hard  to  aid  them. 

Aside  from  these  Chapel  Services  I  have  as  far  as  my 
other  duties  would  allow,  visited  these  men  in  their  cells 
and  conversed  with  them  freely  on  those  topics  which  inti- 
mately concern  their  moral  well  being.  The  deportment  in 
our  Chapel  Services  has  always  been  fully  up  to  the  average 
church  congregation.  The  attention  given  the  Sermon  is 
always  most  reverent.  In  my  private  interviews  the  re- 
spect accorded  me  as  a  spiritual  adviser  and  teacher  has 
been  all  that  any  one  could  ask  or  expect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

j.  ii.  Mccarty. 


If  after  Iplootujer's  <§ijcp0¥t». 

St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Elmira,  jS\  Y.,  Dec.  28th,  1882. 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 

OerCl  Superintendent  Ar.  Y.  8.  Reformatory, 
Dear  Sir: 
The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  my  efforts,  with  re- 
sults, to  advance  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Catholic  inmates  of  the  Reformatory.  The  Divine 
Service  of  the  Holy  Mass  was  held  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
each  month,  at  which,  always,  some  of  the  men  received 
Holy  Communion.     At  the  same  service,  an  instruction  on 
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the  Gospel  of  the  day  was  given,  embodying  whatever 
suggestions  wfere  best  calculated  to  elevate  and  sustain 
the  aims  of  the  men  through  life.  An  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  men,  on  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding 
each  third  Sunday  of  the  month,  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance — many  availing  themselves  thereof,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Sacrament  with  marks  of  Catholic  zeal  and  sincer- 
ity. On  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  evenings  of  each 
month,  an  hour's  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  was 
given,  embodying  religious  and  moral  reflections,  intended 
to  teach  religious  duty  and  conformity  thereto. 

The  conduct  of  the  men,  on  all  occasions  assembled  at 
my  ministrations,  has  been  remarkably  well-behaved  and 
orderly. 

Respectfully, 

J.  J.  BLOOMER. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory, 
Elmira,  Sept.  30, 1882. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers 

Gentlemen — During  the  past  year  unusual  health  has 
characterized  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory.  Two  deaths 
have  occurred  as  follows:  one  from  typhoid  fever,  the 
other  a  case  of  purulent  effusion  in  the  left  chest,  compli- 
cating consumption. 

Four  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn,  as  being  of  unsound  mind ; 
and  one  man  returned  to  the  Reformatory  from  there,  as 
cured. 

There  has  been  but  little  general  sickness  aside  from  the 
minor  ailments  peculiar  to  the  seasons. 

More  men  have  been  incapacitated  from  work  through 
burns  received  in  the  foundry  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined. 
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From  casualties  there  has  been  great  exemption.  April 
28,  a  young  man  employed  upon  the  farm  engaged  in  a 
scuffle  with  a  companion  and  was  violently  thrown  to  the 
ground  fracturing  the  lesser  bone  of  the  left  leg;  a  good 
recovery  resulted,  and  in  June  he  was  paroled.  The  above 
is  the  only  accident  worthy  of  note. 

In  this  connection  I  would  ask  the  Board  for  an  appro- 
priation of  from  $50.00  to  $75.00,  with  which  to  purchace 
necessary  surgical  instruments  and  appliances.  Aside 
from  a  few  steel  sounds  and  tooth  forceps,  the  Reforma- 
tDry  does  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  instruments. 

The  needs  of  the  Institution  imperatively  demand  the 
purchase  of  certain  instruments. 

Two  paroled  men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Reformatory,  and  voluntarily  returned  to  re- 
ceive treatment  for  an  inflamed  knee  joint  and  a  sprained 
ankle,  respectively. 

I  would  remind  you  of  the  wretched  quarters  devoted 
to  hospital  purposes,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  and 
unfit  in  every  way  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  Legislature  again  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  another  hospital.  I  cannot  be 
too  emphatic  in  my  condemnation  of  the  present  hospital. 

During  the  year  all  admitted  have  been  vaccinated. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

II.  D   WEY,M.  D. 
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A. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

THE  RECEPTION  OB'  A  PRISONER. 

Upon  the  admission  of  an  inmate  he  is  immediately  cleansed,  clothed  in  the 
Second  Gi  ade  suit,  photographed,  described  in  the  General  Register,  and  medi- 
cally examined.  He  is  then  by  the  General  Superintendent  in  person,  thorough- 
ly questioned,  for  the  Biographical  Record,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  his  crime, 
and  the  particular  culture  he  needs  for  cure.  The  ancestral  history  is  searched 
for  an  hereditary  course,  the  early  environment  for  its  course,  and  the  whole 
courses  of  the  criminal  and  circumstances  of  the  crime  are  carefully  inquired 
into,  until  the  subjective  defect  is  apparently  discovered  in  each  case,  and  an  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  examiner  of  the  treatment  needed  by  the  individual 
for  reformation.  Following  this  scrutiny,  the  inmate  is  carefully  instructed  in 
his  liabilities,  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law  and  system ;  and  the  mark  sys- 
tem and  conditions  of  promotion  and  release  are  fully  explained.  He  is  then  by 
the  General  Superintendent  assigned  to  his  appropriate  class  in  school  and  to 
suitable  industry. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RELEASE. 
'JTiere  are  three  conditions  of  release  which  is  always*  on  parole  for  a  period 
of  six  months  or  more,  of  correspondence  with  the  General  Superintendent  certi- 
fied industry,  economy  and  good  behavior.  The  first  condition  is  that  the  in- 
mate shall  earu  twelve  months  of  sustained  good  record;  the  second,  that  he 
shall  gain  the  confidence  of  the  General  Superintendent  and  Managers;  and  the 
third,  that  previous  to  his  release,  some  definite,  permanent,  >*ui  able  employ- 
ment is  arranged  for  by  his  friends  or  the  management  here. 

THE  GRADE  PROMOTIONS. 

All  are  admitted  into  the  Second  or  Intermediate  Grade  with  liability  to  fall 
to  the  Third  or  penal  Grade  for  misconduct,  or  they  may  rise  to  the  First  Grade 
by  good  conduct.  Degradation  to  the -Third  Grade  is  always  for  either  oi  three 
reasons,  viz:  (1;  "Crookedness""  here,  though  in  comparatively  unimportant 
matters,  when  it  reveals  the  continued  criminality  of  the  num.  (2)  Quarreling, 
when  it  culminates  in  an  assault  or  a  fight,  (tf)  Such  disregard  of  rules  or  pro- 
prieties as  shows  indifference  .to  progress  or  great  want  of  self-control,  if  con- 
tinued for  three  months  or  more. 

Promotion  to  the  First  Grade  is  by  .*arning  nine  marks  fornix  months  in  or 
nearly  in  succession.  The  marks  are  earned,  three  for  demeanor,  three  for  labor, 
three  for  school  progress.  After  entrance  to  the  First  Grade,  six  months  more  of 
good  performance  is  required  under  somewhat  enlarged  liberties,  when,  if  there, 
is  confidence  and  employment,  the  inmate  may  go  out  on  parole.  Six  months  of 
good  record  on  p  irole  usually  secures  from  the  Managers  an  absolute  release. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  GRADES. 

In  the  Second  Grade,  that  into  which  all  are  received  on  admission  to  the  Re- 
formatory, inmates  are  clothed  in  ordinary  citizen's  dress  of  dark  material, 
except  that  the  cap  is  such  as  sailors  wear.  Their  rooms  are  furnished  with  a 
cupboard  and  chair;  they  have  sheets,  slippers,  brushes  and  a  gas  light  at  even- 
ing. They  inarch  not  in  the  prison  lock-step  but  in  two's  and  small  companies 
under  command  of  a  First  Grade  inmate.  In  this  grade  men  may  receive  letters 
from  near  relations  on  every  Sunday,  aud  are  privileged  to  write  letters  once  a 
month,  the  Reformatory  furnishing  writing  materials  and  stamps.  All  corres- 
pondence is  supervised  by  an  officer.  Visits  from  near  relations  are  allowed 
once  in  three  months,  but  uecessarily  of  short  duration.  Library  books  are  dis- 
tributed every  week. 

The  Third  Grade  wear  clothing  of  red  color,  their  rooms  are  bereft  of  ail  save 
bed,  blankets  and  bucket.  They  are  served  with  the  same  rations  as  the  Second 
Grade,  except  tea  and  coffee  which  is  not  furnished  men  in  this  Grade;  there  is, 
however,  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  served,  and  any  man  in  any 
grade  who  is  ill,  receives  such  rations  as  the  Physician  prescribes. 

Third  Grade  men  have  not  the  privilege  of  the  Library,  neither  do  they  write 
nor  receive  letters  or  visits.  They  march  in  the  prison  lock-step.  From  one 
mouth  to  three  of  perfect  demeanor  restores  one  to  the  Second  Grade. 
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The  Firm  Grade  are  clad  in  a  neat  blue  uniform  with  navy  cap,  they  have  bet- 
ter rooms,  dine  at  tables  in  a  great  dining-hall,  and  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing wiih  each  other  during  meals.  They  have  at  dinner,  delivered  by  a 
selected  inmate,  a  summary  of  current  news.  Their  rooms — many  of  them  are 
supplied  with  a  spring  bed— are  larger  than  the  rooms  of  other  grades,  and  in 
some  instances  two  are  allowed  to  occupy  one  room.  Men  in  this  grade  move  in 
larger  platoons  under  command  of  a  captain  of  their  own  grade.  They  can 
write  and  receive  letters  every  week.  They  are  selected  for  patrolmen,  key- 
men  and  various  position  of  honor  and  trust  in  and  about  the  establishment. 

HOW  MAKKS  AKE  EARNED. 
Perfection  in  demeanor  requires  obedience  to  rules,  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  the  reformatory,  and  no  improper  intimacies  among  fellow  inmates.  In  labor, 
it  retj uires  the  voluntary  performance  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  without 
wastefulness,  and  with  care  to  produce  good  work.  In  school,  diligence  in  the 
studies  assigned,  recitations  in  all  studies  not  below  7c  per  cent.,  and  some  pro- 
gress of  observable  mental  growth  and  development. 

THE  MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent,  no  other  officer 
is  authorized  to  inflict  any  privation  or  penalty,  or  to  confer  any  favor  or  reward. 
If  inmates  are  employed  as  monitors,  they  are  always  in  an  apartment  with  and 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  citizen  officers.  Their  reports  are  audited  by  their 
supervising  officer,  and  are  afterwards  subject  to  review  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent in  tho  presence  of  the  accused.  As  before  stated,  the  mark  system 
alone  is  sufficient  for  all  but  the  Third  Grade,  which  never  is  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  is  for  most  of  these  all  that  i*  required.  No  retributive 
penalties  are  here  applied,  the  reliance  is  mainly  on  the  rewards.  Whenever  the 
General  Superintendent  finds  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  apply  any  coercive 
measures,  it  is  not  to  punish  but  to  produce  a  bettered  mood  and  behavior.  No 
unpleasant,  memories  are  treasured  as  against  a  man ;  whenever  he  is  wise  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  do  right  and  work  upward,  the  scaffolding  (so  to  to  speak) 
i«  removed  and  counted  as  rubbish,  that  is,  the  past  bad  behavior  is  forgotten, 
and  the  restrictions  and  sometimes  the  losses  found  necessary  to  arouse  the  bet- 
ter energies  are  removed  or  restored. 

RESTRICTIONS    AND   DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS. 

They  are  not  to  leave  the  premises  at  any  time  without  permission,  nor  to  be 
absent  after  eleven  o'clock,  p.  in.  Leave  of  absence  is  not  to  be  asked,  for  social 
or  personal  business  purposes,  during  working  hours. 

Extended  nor  trifling  conversations  shall  be  had  among  themselves  while  on 
duty,  nor  are  they  to  make  topics  of  general  conversation  anything  that  relates 
to  their  duties,  specially  not  unusual  events  or  incidents  in  their  official  experi- 
ence here.  They  are  also  prohibited  from  any  general  talk  with  the  inmates. 
Officers  are  not  allowed  to  use  personal  force  upon  any  inmate  unless  necessary 
for  self-defense,  nor  inflict  any  penalties  whatever. 
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They  are  to  be  observant  of  the  mental  condition  of  their  men,  respectively  not- 
ing any  change  in  their  conduct  and  appearance  that  indicates  specially  any 
signs  of  depression  or  irritability,  to  hear  and  notice  any  dissatisfaction  as  re- 
gards food,  clothing  or  anything,  and  promptly  and  freely  inform  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  same. 

The  officers  are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  any  inmate,  or  give  nor  receive 
anything  however  trifling  in  itself,  nor  permit  any  personal  services  from  in- 
mates, but  to  maintain  an  impartial  attitude  towards  them,  treating  them  with 
kindness  of  manner,  but  not  with  familiarity. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  not  to  be  brought  in  the  premises  unless  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  General  Superintendent,  and  the  use  of  tobaoco  by  offi- 
cers while  on  duty  is  against  the  rules.  Officers  are  to  be  watchful,  reticent, 
patient  and  Arm  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  inmates. 

DUTIES  OF   OFFICERS. 

The  Principal  Keeper  has,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent, 
the  responsibility  of  the  safe  custody  and  proper  discipline  of  the  inmates,  and 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  the  officers  he  ranks.  He  must  keep  a  daily 
journal.    He  also  has  general  charge  of  the  details  of  economic  administration. 

The  Hall  Keeper  has  oversight  of  cells,  rooms,  corridors,  hospitals,  the  sick, 
all  clothing  and  bedding,  receiving  and  discharging  inmates,  interviews  of  rela- 
tions and  others  with  inmates,  and  of  the  keys,  arms  and  stores  generally. 

The  School  Secretary  has  special  charge  under  direction  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent, of  the  schools,  their  grading,  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  when 
by  inmates,  of  the  computation  of  percentages  at  the  monthly  examinations,  of 
the  school  rooms  and  attendance  records.  He  assists  in  supervising  the  corres- 
pondence of  inmates,  the  selection,  care  and  distribution  of  the  library,  the  print- 
ing, and  the  conduct  records  as  kept  at  the  Guard  Room  office.  He  acts  when 
necessary  as  guide  to  visitors,  and  is  always  available  for  temporary  relief  when 
any  officer  is  in  need  of  it. 

The  Transfer  Officer  goes  after,  to  the  jails  where  confined,  all  prisoners*  sen- 
tenced tothe  Reformatory,  has  the  care  of  the  paroled  men's  record,  and  super- 
vises them  while  on  parole  within  this  State.  He  also  has  to  do,  so  far  as  he  has 
time,  with  the  correspondence  of  inmates  to  the  end  that  he  may  keep  himself 
advised  about  them. 

The  duties  of  the  other  officersand  employees  are  so  much  as  usual  in  other 
institutions  that  they  need  no  explanation  here. 
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B. 

THE    NEW    OVERWORK    RULE. 

X.  V.  8.  K.  HOLLOW  WARE  CONTRACT. 
—  :o:  — 

Overwork  rRule. 

The  Contractor  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  daily  performance  in 
labor  of  each  man ;  and  also  the  labor  result  for  all  summed  up  and  balanced, 
showing  the  daily  shortage  or  surplusage.  This  record  shall  be  accesible  to  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory.  Each  tasked  man  shall  have  an 
abstract  of  his  account  dally. 

The  Contractor  will  keep  in  good  repair  all  flasks,  patterns,  etc.,  shall  afford 
the  men  efficient  instruction  and  the  proper  facilities  for  performing  their  work ; 
but  no  claim  for  an  allowance  on  this  ground  will  be  entertained  unless  the  claim 
is  made  upon  the  Contractor  in  writing  on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  after 
that  on  which  the  claim  arose. 

When  at  the  close  of  each  month  there  is  a  balauce  of  work,  and  allowance 
over  task  for  the  whole,  the  Contractor  will  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Refor- 
matory for  all  such  surplusage  a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  citizen  labor  of  the 
name  quality  that  ha*  produced  mich  surplusage.  That  price  for  the  present  will 
be. 

62.80  per  day  of  8  hours  for  Moulder's  work. 

06  cents  per  day  of  8  hours  for  Grinder's  work. 

«l.<*0  per  day  of  8  hours  for  Turner's  work. 

The  amount  so  earned  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

Between  tasked  men  and  noti-tasked  men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each. 

The  non-tasked  men  shall  share  their  portion  equally  one  with  another.  The 
tasked  men  shall  share  their  portion  in  the  ratio  of  each  man's  surplusage  to 
the  whole.  No  man  however  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  surplusage  until 
he  has  made  good  any  shortage  occurring  after  this  rule  is  in  force ;  but  his  sur- 
plusage shall  be  divided  among  the  others. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  upon  the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  credited  on  the 
books  of  the  Reformatory  monthly  to  each  individual,  subject  to  be  drawn  by 
him  as  may  l>e  arranged  and  approved  by  the  General  Superintendent. 


C. 

SUMMARY  OF  DAILY  ROUTINE. 

The  routine  of  the  Reformatory,  which  is  briefly  sketched  in  the  sequel  for  an 
ordinary  working  day,  is  intended  to  engage  the  miud  of  the  subject,  directing  it 
Instead  of  leaving  it  to  itself,  during  all  the  waking  hour*;  forming  thus,  per- 
force if  need  be,  improved  mental  habits. 
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At  5 :30  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  inmates  are  summoned  fro.n  sleep  by  thre<- 
loud  strokes  from  the  gong  in  the  Guard  Room,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  are  dress- 
ed and  ready  for  breakfast.  Then,  on  signals  given  by  the  gong,  the  First 
Grade  men  are  unlocked  and  proceed  to  their  places  in  the  Diuiug  Room,  where 
silence  is  maintained  until  the  word  u  Ready !"'  is  given  by  the  officer  on  duty ; 
when  dining  they  are  allowed  to  converse.  The  Second  and  Third  Grade  men, 
remaining  in  their  rooms,  are  supplied  with  food  by  prison- waiters,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  gallery.  At  another  sigual  the  First  Grade  men  return  to  their  rooms 
and  employ  the  interval  before  7 :30  as  they  wish.  Before  going  out  to  work  all 
are  required  to  leave  their  rooms  and  cupboards  scrupulously  clean  and  in  order. 
Shortly  before  7 :30  the  lasr,  morning  summons  of  the  gong  is  struck,  and  all  in- 
mates who  are  not  confined  by  illness  repair  in  orderly  lines  to  the  workshops, 
only  the  Third  Grade  men  marching  in  lock-step.  The  First  Grade  men  march 
in  three  squads  commanded  by  captains  selected  from  their  number;  the  Second 
Grade  is  subdivided  into  many  squads  in  charge  of  First  Grade  sergeants;  while 
the  Third  Grade  lines  move  under  the  eye  of  an  officer. 

The  working  hours  extend  from  7  :30,  a.  m.,  to  4:30,  i\  M.,  with  the  omission 
of  the  dinner-hour.  Duriug  this  time  the  various  industries  of  the  Reformatory 
— iron-founding,  hollow-ware  works,  shoe  and  broom  making,  and  the  labor  in- 
cident to  the  domestic  and  clerical  departments —are  in  active  progress. 

The  Physician  visits  the  Reformatory  in  the  morning  to  attend,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  resident  Hospital  Steward,  those  who  have  remained  in,  and  to 
give  special  care  to  any  men  who  may  be  confined  in  the  hospital  by  severe  com- 
plaints. Such  also  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  working  as  wish  to  consult  him 
are  brought  in  and  prescribed  for. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  made  towards  perfect  sanitation,  provision  is 
made  that  every  inmate  must  take  a  bath  each  week.  The  different  workshops 
are  fitted  up  with  bath-rooms,  and  water,  hot  and  cold,  is  constantly  available. 
Once  a  week  also  the  inmates  are  supplied,  in  their  rooms,  with  a  fresh  outtit  of 
socks,  underclothing  and  a  clean  working-shirt.  Each  man  has  these  articles  for 
himself,  marked  with  his  own  name  and  consecutive  number. 

At  noon  the  whistle  is  blown  twice  from  the  yard  to  signal  the  cessation  of 
work  for  dinner,  and  the  inmates  form  lines  according  to  grades  and  are  inarched 
into  the  main-building,  the  First  Grade  to  the  dining  room,  the  Second  and  Third 
to  their  rooms,  where  the  principal  meal  is  served  as  in  the  morning  A  distinc- 
tion is  always  observed  in  the  manner  of  inarching  the  different  grades :  the 
First  Grade  men  on  leaving  the  shops  are  drawn  up  in  two  facing  lines,  between 
which  the  Second  Grade  squads  move  in  double  file,  the  Third  Grade  in  lock-step. 
When  these  have  passed  through,  the  First  Grade  men  fall  into  platoons  of  four 
abreast  and  so  march  in  orderly  fashion  through  the  yard. 

A  feature  of  the  dinner  exercises  is  the  announcement  by  an  inmate  of  the 
principal  news  of  the  world  selected  from  a  newspaper,  with  careful  exclusion 
of  matters  of  criminal  bearing  ahd  a  corresponding  prominence  given  to  subjects 
calculated  to  improve  and  refine. 
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At  one  o'clock  the  inmates  proceed  again  to  the  shops  where  work  continues 
until  4 :30.  The  last  meal  is  next  partaken  of,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  the  in- 
mates are  locked  in  their  rooms  for  the  night,  or  until  school  or  other  exercises 
call  them  forth.  The  galleries  and  a  portion  of  the  halls  are  patrolled  at  night 
during  the  dog-watch  by  First  Grade  duty-men  selected  for  their  trustworthiness. 
The  locking  and  unlocking  of  doors  is  almost  entirely  done  by  these  duty-men. 
Kxeept  on  school  nights,  the  men  have  much  time  to  themselves,  which  they 
commonly  employ 'in  study  and  reading,  gas  being  supplied  until  9:30,  P.M., 
when  the  tinal  strokes  of  the  gong  sound  the  time  for  retiring. 

The  evening  hour,  from  rive  to  six  o'clock,  is  devoted  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent to  interviews  with  such  of  the  men  as  signify  their  wishes  through 
notes  placed  in  the  private  letter-box.  This  time  will  also  be  made  available, 
as  has  already  been  done,  for  the  occasional  assembly  of  groups  of  men  for 
special  conference  with  the  General  Superintendent,  relating  to  cooperative 
work,  grade  changes,  and  for  any  good  to  be  best  wrought  in  this  way.  Even- 
ings other  than  those  used  for  school  and  study-nights  are  available  for  concerts 
and  lectures.  On  school-uights  u\\  are  unlocked  at  7  o'clock  and  repair  to  their 
several  class-rooms  where  teachers  and  officers  are  in  attendance.  The  lectures 
and  recitations  last  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  are  terminated  by  the  usual  signals 
from  the  gong,  upon  which  the  pupils  return  to  their  rooms. 

In  the  morning,  again  at  noon  and  at  supper  time,  a  careful  count  is  taken  of 
all  the  prisoners,  and.  generally,  a  count  is  made  whenever,  as  on  school  nights, 
the  men  have  been  assembled  in  less  or  greater  number  for  any  purpose. 

The  routine  thus  sketched  is,  of  course,  varied  on  Sundays  and  the  principal 
legal  holidays  of  the  year  when  the  inmates  rest  and  attend  the  regular  religious 
services  and  occasional  entertainments  in  the  Chapel.  On  two  evenings  in  the 
month  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  holds  a  catechetical  class  for  the  inmates  of 
that  faith,  and  once  a  month  Mass  is  celebrated  by  him  in  the  Chapel,  for  which 
preparation  Is  had  on  the  Saturday  previous. 
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D. 

FORMS  OF  REPORTS  AND  CONDUCT  BOOK. 


SPECIMEN    OV    DAILY    KEPOKT    KOB    MI80UXDI.CT. 

N.  Y.  S.  B. 
.    CCo'CONDUOT    REPORT. '^H 

vo.   2000.     iM.ios ......  t*??*.-£<M**.-?:.. 

XA3HH.         JOIIS  OOK. 

EMPLOVMEXT.  TAILOR  SHOP. 


OFFICER.  P.  McLAUOHLIX. 

"DEMEANOR.  LABO'i.         .         STiJD?. 
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/;a7v,xyj/yo.y. 

*  Continual  talking  and  fuolimj  in  litir.  irportrd  hy  Sayeaut  Roe. 

**  Poyr  Suteiny. 

***  NjtrlliHy.  40  /wr  mtt. 
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SPECIMEN    OF    WEEKLT  REPORT    WHEN    PERFECT. 
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E. 

FORMS   OF  PAROLE  AND  ABSO- 
LUTE RELEASE. 


FORM   OF  PAROLE. 

Thk  Act  ok  1877,  Chaitkk  17.*,  Skction  8,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"The  said  Hoard  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory  may  he  allowed  to  go  upon 
parole  outside  of  the  Reformatory  buildings  and  enclosure,  hut  to  remain,  while 
on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  control  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  he  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  Reformatory, 
and  full  power  to  enforce  sueh  niles  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  relmpris- 
on  an}'  convict  so  upon  parole,  i<  hereby  conferred  upon  said  Board,  whose  order 
certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it 
to  authorize  such  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or 
paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said 
order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.        *        *        *        *        *  M 

NEW   YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY 

AT   KLMIRA,  N.  V. 

PAROLE. 

Name h>hn  Doe. 

Age 20. 

Height  5:*). 

Weight I  *>•*>  H>*. 

Complexion Fair. 

Eyes Blue. 

Hair Brotm. 

Mark* i .   Xone. 


Crime. Burglar*/  IM.  Def/ree. 

Date  of  Sentence AW.  .'{0,  18^0. 

Date  Irhru  Admitted Dec.  (>,  18S0. 

Date  of  Parole huie  10.  1882. 

County X.  V.  City. 

Court     (leu  I  Session*. 

Occupation   CarftetUer. 

Residence :       ISO  W.  2l)th  St. 


The  Managers  having  eonfidence  in  your  purpose  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and 
desiring  to  test  your  strength  of  character  and  abitity  to  fulfill  your  purpose,  do 
now,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  Law.  grant  and  order 
this  Parole,  under  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations: 

1.  You  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of  Employment  provided  for  you 
viz:  Blank  Foundry  Co.,  Narrowsburg,  X.  V.,  and  there  remain,  if  practicable, 
for  at  least  six  months  from  this  date. 

2.  You  shall  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more, 
and  until  absolutely  released  by  the  Managers,  forward  by  mail  to  the  General 
Superintendent,  a  report  of  yourself,  certified  to  by  your  employer,  or  Henry 
Black  Esq.,  the  Agent  of  the  Managers,  which  report  shall  state  whether  you  have 
been  constantly  under  pay  during  the  month,  and  if  not,  why  not.  and  how  much 
money  you  have  earned,  and  how  much  you  have  expended  or  saved,  together 
with  a  general  and  full  statement  of  yourself  and  surroundings. 

3.  In  case  you  find  it  desirable  to  change  your  employment  or  residence,  you 
shall  first  get  cousent  of  the  Managers  through  the  General  Superintendent. 
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4.  You  shall  in  all  respects,  conduct  yourself  with  honesty,  sobriety  and  de- 
cency ;  avoiding  low  or  evil  associations;  and  you  shall  abstain  from  intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

5 


The  Government  of  the  Reformatory  has  a  lively  and  friendly  interest  in  you 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society.  You  need  not  fear  to  com- 
municate with  the  General  Superintendent  in  case  you  lose  your  situation  or  be- 
come unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness. 

During  the  period  of  this  Parole,  you  may  rely  upon  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  Managers  and  Superintendent,  und  may  find  the  Reformatory  a  desirable  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster. 

[  Manaukks. 
Bt  the  Man  age  is: 

Otneral  Superintendent. 
Dated. 


NKW     YORK     STATIC    REFORMATORY. 

PAROLED  MAN'S  ABSOLUTE  RELEASE. 


To : 

At  the meeting  of  the  Mana- 
gers, your  Absolute  Release  was  authorizaJ  to  take  effect 

Having  earned  your  parole  by  good  performance  while  here,  and  having 
since  shown  you  ability  to  maintain  yourself  and  your  character  in  ordinary  so- 
ciety, there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  your  becoming  a  well-to-do,  respected  and 
useful  citizen.  Your  Absolute  Release  is  ordered  in  the  expectation  that  such 
will  be  your  success. 

By  the  Managers : 
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By  the  Manaoeks: 


John  F.  Xicks, 
l  VV.  c.  Wey, 

David  Decker,  \   Managers. 
s.  t.  a  knot,    i 
John  T.  Kathbln,  J 

General  Superintendent. 

Date  188 


F. 

Kl'LES  KELATING  TO  SPECIAL 
CLASSES  OF  INMATES. 

1.  Paroled  men,  who  through  misfortune  or  inability,  lose  place  and  voluntari- 
ly mum  with  our  advice  and  consent,  but  without  arrest  or  formal  order, 
to  be  received  as  quests  and  again  placed  as  soon  as  may  be — with  exceptions. 

2.  Paroled  men,  who  through  fault,  but  without  crime,  lose  place  and  voluntari- 
ly come  in  on  our  request  or  order,  to  be  placed  in  second  grade  for  three  months 
at  least,  and  then  to  go  through  the  first  grade  in  the  ordinary  way — with  ex- 
ceptions 

.*L  Paroled  men,  who  violate  their  paroles  by  gross  improprieties  or  by  crime, 
who  are  apparently  in  the  way  to  commit  crimes,  when  arrested  and  brought  iu, 
to  be  placed  iu  the  second  or  third  grade,  as  the  case  may  be  adjudged  on  admis- 
sion, and  to  work  through  to  release  in  the  ordinary  way — with  exceptions. 

4.  Other  inmates  who  esea|>e  or  attempt  to  escape,  to  be  degraded  to  the 
third  grade  and  remain  in  such  grade  as  they  shall  prove  worthy  of,  until  the 
"good  time"  expiration  of  their  maximum  term  at  least. 

5.  Ex-convicts  (not  necessarily  including  misdemeanants}. 

(A)  Those  who  acknowledge  the  fact  of  their  previous  imprisonment  immedi- 
ately on  admission,  or  who  voluntarily  make  it  known  afterwards,  to  be  detained 
until  the  -4  good  time  "  expiration  of  their  maximum  term — with  exceptions  when 
the  maximum  is  very  great. 

(B)  Those  who  under  peculiar  pressure  reveal  the  fact  of  their  former  impri- 
sonment, or  when  it  is  ascertained  without  their  acknowledgement,  to  be  detain- 
ed until  the  full  expiration  of  their  maximum  term— with  exceptions  when  the 
maximum  is  too  great. 

[Note.]  Any  inmate  may  be  transferred  to  the  State  Prison,  for  cause  on 
Managers"  order  and  Superintendent  of  Prison's  consent,  and  will  there  serve  out 
the  full  maximum  of  his  possible  imprisonment  here.  If  transferred,  he  can 
earn  no  good  time  in  the  State  Prison. 
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G. 

CJEL^PTER  173 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  imprisonment  of  convicts  in 
the  New  York  Suite  Reformatory  at  Ehnira,  and  the 
government  and  release  of  such  convicts  by  the  Man- 
gers. 

Passed  April  24,  L877 ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly ',  dUt  enact 
as  follows: 

§  1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  and  who,  upon  such  conviction,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  according  to  this  act, 
and  not  otherwise. 

§  2.  Every  sentence  to  the  Reformatory  of  a  person  hereafter  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  other  crime  shall  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  courts  of  this  state  imposing  such 
sentence  shall  not  ttx  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The  term  of  such  imprison- 
ment of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this  act,  but  such  imprisonment  shall 
not  exceed  the  inaximu  n  t^rm  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  pris- 
oner was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

§  3.  Every  clerk  of  any  court  by  which  a  criminal  shall  be  sentenced  to  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  shall  furnish  to  the  officer  having  such  criminal  in 
charge  a  record  containing  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  of  the  plea,  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  justices  presiding  at  the  trial,  also  of  the  jurors,  aud  of  the 
witnesses  sworn  on  the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  of  the  charge  of 
the  court,  the  verdict,  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  tho  date  thereof,  which  re- 
cord duly  certified  by  the  clerk,  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  may  be  used  as 
evidence  against  such  criminal  in  any  proceeding  taken  by  hiin  for  a  release  from 
imprisonment  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  on 
the  trial,  aud  of  the  charge  of  the  court,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  clerk,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  by  the  stenographer  acting  upon  the  trial,  or  if  no  steno- 
grapher be  present,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county.  The  stenographer 
or  district  attorney  furnishing  such  copy,  and  the  county  clerk,  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  compensation,  in  every  case  in  which  they  shall  perforin  the  duties  re- 
quired by  this  act,  as  shall  be  certified  to  be  just  by  the  presiding  judge  at  the 
trial,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  tiial  is  had,  as  part  of  the 
court  expenses.  The  clerk  shall  also,  upon  any  such  conviction  and  sentence, 
forthwith  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  notice  thereof. 
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§  4.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  superintendent  in  person,  or  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  Ref orinatory  by  said  superintendent  for  that  purpose  duly 
delegated,  shall  proceed  to  the  place  of  trial  and  conviction,  and  the  sheriff  or 
keeper  of  the  jail  having  the  custody  of  the  convict,  shall  deliver  him  to  such 
superintendent  or  delegated  officer,  with  the  record  of  his  trial  and  conviction  as 
made  up  by  the  clerk,  and  such  convict  shall  thereupon  be  conveyed  to  the  Re- 
formatory, the  expenses  of  which  conveyance  shall  be  a  charge  against  and  paid 
out  of  the  eurniugs  or  other  funds  of  the  Hef  orinatory. 

$5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  transfer  temporarily,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  to  either  of  the  state  prisons, 
or  iu  case  any  prisoner  shalj  become  insane,  to  the  convict  asylum  at  Auburn, 
any  prisoner  who,  subsequent  to  his  committal,  shall  be  shown  to  have  been,  at 
the  iiiu°  of  his  conviction,  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  crime,  and  may  also  so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible 
prisoner  whose  presence  in  the  Reformatory  appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  thv-  well  being  of  the  institution.  And  such  Managers  may,  by  written  requi- 
sition, require  the  return  to  the  Reformatory  of  any  person  who  may  have  been 
so  transfer*  ed.  Hie  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up. »u  parole  outside  of  the  Reformatory  buildings  and  inclosure,  but 
to  remain,  while  on  parole  iu  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of 
said  Reformatory,  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  i  tiles  and  regulations  and  to 
retake  aud  reiinprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said 
Hoard,  whose  written  order  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to  actual  custody 
any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
ail  officers  to  execute  said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The 
said  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  make  ail  rules  and  regulations 
u<  cessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruction,  education,  re- 
moval aud  temporary  or  conditional  release  and  return  as  aforesaid  of  all  the 
convicts  in  said  Reformatory. 

§  o".  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  Reformatory,  the  Board  of 
Managers  may  make  requisition  upou  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  shall 
select  such  number  as  is  required  by  such  requisition,  from  among  the  youthful, 
well-behaved  and  most  promising  convicts  in  the  state  prisons,  and  transfer  them 
to  the  Reformatory  for  education  and  treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereof.  And  the  Board  of  Managers  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  de- 
taiu  during  the  term  of  their  sentence  to  the  state  prison,  such  prisoners  so  trans- 
ferred, and  the  laws  applicable  to  convicts  in  the  state  prisons,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  commutation  of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct,  shall  be  applicable 
to  said  convicts  when  transferred  under  this  section. 
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§  7.  It  shall  be  the;  duty  of  said  Board  of  Managers  to  maintain  such  control 
over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody,  as  shall  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting crime,  best  secure  their  self-support  and  accomplish  their  reformation. 
When  any  prisoner  shall  be  received  into  the  Ifeformatory  upon  direct  sentem-e 
thereto,  they  shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  register  the  date  of  such  admission, 
the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality,  with  such  other  facts  as  can  be  ascertained, 
of  parentage,  of  early  social  influences,  as  seem  to  indicate  the  constitutional 
and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies  of  the  prisoner,  and  based  upon  these,  an 
estimate  of  the  then  present  condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  best  probable  plan 
of  treatment.  Upon  such  register  shall  be  entered  quarter  yearly,  or  oftener, 
minutes  of  observed  improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  and  notes  as  to 
methods  and  treatment  employed;  also  all  orders  or  alterations  affecting  the 
standing  or  situation  of  such  prisoner,  the  circumstances  of  the  final  release, 
and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the  personal  history  which  may  be  brought  to  their 
knowledge. 

§  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks  or  otherwise,  tix 
upon  a  uniform  plan  tin  ier  which  they  shall  determine  what  number  of  marks, 
or  what  credit  shall  be  earned  by  each  prisoner  sentenced  un  ler  ih  *  provisions 
of  this  act,  as  the  condition  of  increased  privileges,  or  of  release  from  their 
control,  which  system  shall  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  Each  pris- 
oner so  sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good  personal  demeanor,  diligence  in  labor 
and  study,  and  for  results  accomplished,  and  be  charged  for  derelictions,  negli- 
gences and  offences.  An  abstract  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  each  prisoner 
remaining  under  control  of  the  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  made  up  semi- 
annually, considered  by  the  Managers  at  a  regular  meeting,  mid  tiled  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  abstract  shall  show  the,  date  of  admission,  the  age, 
the  then  present  situation,  whether  in  the  reformatory,  state  prison,  asylum  or 
elsewhere,  whether  any  and  how  much  progress  of  improvement  has  been  made, 
and  the  reason  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Man- 
agers shall  establish  lules  and  regulations  by  which  the  standing  of  each  pris- 
oner's account  of  marks  or  credits  shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once 
a  month,  and  oftener  if  lie  shall,  at  any  time,  request  it,  and  may  make  provis- 
ion by  which  any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  one  of  said  Mana- 
gers during  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  the  said  Managers  that  there  is  a 
strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  then  they  shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from 
imprisonment,  and  shall  certify  the  fact  of  such  release  and  the  grounds  thereof 
to  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor  may  thereupon,  in  his  discretion,  restore  such 
person  to  citizenship.  But  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Managers.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  grant  a 
pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case. 
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I  9.  If,  through  oversight  or  otherwise,  any  person  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  said  reformatory  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  said  sentence  shall 
not  lor  that  reason  be  void,  but  the  person  so  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  aud  subject  to  the  linbilitiet  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  two  of 
this  act,  and  iu  such  case  said  Managers  shall  deliver  to  such  ofiendcr  a  copy  of 
this  act,  aud  written  information  of  his  relation  to  said  Managers. 

§  10.  Said  Managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  iu  any  part  of  the  state 
charged  with  the  duty  ol  supervising  prisoners  who  are  released  on  parole,  and 
who  shall  perform  such  other  lawful  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the 
Managers;  and  such  persons  shall  be  subject  to  direction  and  removal  by  said 
Managers  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  duties  actually  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  Managers,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  and  expenses 
and  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  from  the  earnings  or  other  funds 
of  the  Reformatory. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1883.  J 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  : 

The  report  of  the  General  Superintendent,  with  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Reformatory  School,  a  report  upon  the  Experimental  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  and  the  usual  reports  of  the  Physician  and  Chaplains, 
which  are  so  full  on  the  subjects  which  they  severally  consider  as  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  any  extended  remarks  by  the  Managers,  to  show  either 
the  design  of  the  system  in  operation  here  for  the  reclamation  of  male 
offenders  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  ior  the  first  time  convicted  of 
crime,  or  the  practical  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  an 
essentially  distinctive  method  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  class. 

This  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  former  reports  that 
the  Reformatory  plan,  so-called,  must  be  fully  known  and  understood  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  general  question  of  prison  management  and 
reform,  and  particularly  of  education,  as  a  factor  in  the  process  by  which 
young  men,  who  would  otherwise  naturally  and  rapidly  return  to  con- 
firmed criminal  courses,  are  preserved  from  such  a  fate  and  saved  to  their 
friends  and  society. 

The  accompanying  voluminous  history  of  the  educational  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  Reformatory,  with  a  few  changes  in  the  use  of 
terms,  might  apply  to  many  high  schools  and  academies  scattered  over 
the  State,  which  are  patronized  by  pupils  who  expect  to  be  fitted  in  them 
for  engaging  in  the  many  occupations  which  give  character  to  the  citizen  - 
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ship  of  our  republican  form  of  government.  This  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Reformatory,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention,  exists  in  intim- 
ate association  with  specific  branches  of  industry  and  the  most  exact  re- 
quirements of  discipline  and  deportment. 

The  Reformatory  is  a  training-school  with  varying  appliances  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  illiterates  as  well  as  those  who  have  already  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  is  commended  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  an  interesting  statement  of  the  enlarged  purpose  of  the  Reform- 
atory plan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  evolved,  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  in  connection  with  systems  of  prison  management  and 
improvement. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  urgently  called  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  making  provision  for  the  construction  of  an  hospital,  in 
connection  with  the  more  successful  care  of  the  sick,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Physician,  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

The  floors  in  the  large  dining  room,  domestic  building,  and  the  ground 
floors  in  the  pavilions  are  quite  rotted  away,  becoming  unsafe,  unsightly, 
and  unhealthy  ;  and  for  these  floors  and  the  hospital  appropriations  we 
again  respectfully  ask  : — 

For  the  Hospital $5,000 

For  the  Floors 12,000 

The  earnings  for  1883  amount  to  $68,196.03,  an  increase  of  $3,542.36 
on  the  earnings  for  1882.  The  gross  maintenance  expenditure  for  the 
year  is  $97,893,03  (an  increase  of  $2,793.40),  leaving  a  deficit  already 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  of  $29,697.00,  differing  from  the  deficit 
of  1882  by  only  $748:96.  It  is  estimated  that  the  usual  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $30,000  is  all  that  need  to  be  provided  by  the  Legistature  of  this 
year. 

There  has  also  been  expended  during  the  year  from  construction  funds 
the  sum  of  $12,053.40,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent's  report.  The  remnant  of  the  late  manufacturing 
interest  ts  now  reduced  to  the  following,  viz : — 

Machinery,  etc.,  yet  unsold $1,450.99 

Good  debts 833.39 


$2,284.38 
It  is  also  recommended,  as  last  year,  that  the  maximum  pay  of  the 
overseers  or  keepers  as  by  law  be  increased  from  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars. 
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Detailed  returns  of  all  money  matters  have,  as  usual,  been  made  month- 
ly during  the  year  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State.  The  funds  now  on 
hand  are  as  follows : — 

Construction  Funds $9,166.26 

Trust  Funds .    .  344.54 

Maintenance  Funds  .    . 12,026.06 

The*  immediate  payment  of  September  bills  and  of  the  maintenance 
balance  will  reduce  it  to  $S,48T-4%>  an  amount  that  should  be  always  in 
hand. 

The  Managers  ask  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  a  disarrangement 
of  the  rotation  of  appointment  of  Managers  as  provided  in  Sec.  1 ,  Chap- 
ter 267,  Laws  of  1876.  Five  Managers  are  appointed  by  that  act  with 
terms  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively,  and  thereafter 
when  vacancies  occur  the  term  is  fixed  at  five  years.  Owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Executive  to  nominate  year  by  year,  three  managers  were  ap- 
pointed in  1880  for  the  term  of  five  years  which  will  expire  simultaneously 
in  1885. 

The  principle  oi  rotation,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1876,  is  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  that  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  asked  to  re- 
store it  by  a  special  act. 

JOHN  I.  NICKS, 
WM.  C.  WEY, 
DAVID  DECKER, 
J.  T.  RATHBUN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE.GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1883.  j 


Ta  the  Board  of  Matiagers  . 


Gentlemen  : — The  following  report  is  intended,  with  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  to  form  a  permanent  and  consecutive  record  of  progress  in 
executing  for  the  State  the  objects  of  the  institution  and,  not  so  much  for 
your  own  as  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens  who  read 
with  interest  these  annual  statements.  Last  year  the  report  dealt  with  a 
description  of  the  establishment  and  the  details  of  organization  and  man- 
agement. The  present  purpose  is  to  explain  the  theory  and  practice  of 
our  present  proceedure. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  reformations  sought  are  such  as 
the  State  government  has  an  undonbted  right  to  demand  of  convicted 
felons ;  it  is  neither  sentimental  nor  superficial,  but  practical  and  actual, 
no  more  or  less  than  that  released  prisoners  shall  observe  the  laws.  The 
prisoners  when  admitted  are  either  ignorant  of  their  obligations  under 
the  laws,  or  indifferent  to  their  legal  sanctions,  or,  as  with  a  limited  num- 
ber of  deliberate  criminals,  the  criminal  conduct  is  incited  by  the  zest  or 
flavor  imparted  by  the  hazard  involved.  They  are,  of  course,  often  pe- 
culiarly constituted  or  situated  so  that  instinctively  or  easily  they  fall  into 
crime  when  others,  similarly  tempted,  refrain. 

Ail  the  agencies  of  reformation  may  properly  be  classed  under  religion, 
education,  and  labor,  a  trinal  unity  truly  expressed  by  the  term  education 
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when  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  is  by  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  these  agencies  or  this  agent  that  reformative  results  are  to  be 
reached. 

Under  the  penitentiary  system,  which  replaced,  in  the  early  present 
century,  the  sanguinary  penalties  for  crime,  the  idea  of  reforming  crim- 
inals dawned,  but  was  sought  by  religious  ministrations  alone.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  corruption  of  idleness  and  evil  association  in  prison 
prevented  any  considerable  success,  when  partial  separation  with  employ- 
ment was  provided,  not  as  a  means  of  reformation,  but  to  remove  obstacles 
to  the  operation  of  religion.  Afterwards  and  later,  labor  was  imposed  as 
a  deterrent  punishment  and  so  continues  to  the  present  day,  for  prisoners 
are  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  "hard  labor,"  and  the  possible  reformative 
effects  of  well  selected  and  managed  prison  industries  is  scarecly  per- 
ceived. So,  too,  in  the  most  enlightned  states  and  countries,  where 
schools  do  most  abound,  little  or  no  attention  to  prison  schools  is  given, 
and  in  some  quarters  the  influence  for  reformation  is  stoutly  denied.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  public  generally  and  prison  officials 
particularly  are  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  criminals, 
and  so  slow  to  adopt  the  remedial  or  reformative  prison  discipline,  because 
the  agencies  above-named  are  a  three-fold  cord,  only  strong  and  effective 
when  entwined  and  simultaneously  applied.  Recognizing  the  high  place 
of  religion  in  any  reformative  system,  it  is  intended  here  to  supplement 
the  religious  means  with  labor  and  school  work  organized  and  conducted 
to  positively  promote  reformations.  When  prison  labor  is  mainly  for  pun- 
ishment or  profit  to  the  State  or  contractor  it  may  be  of  any  kind  and 
upon  any  system  if  only  these  low  ends  are  sought:  penal  labor  punishes, 
the  contract  system  of  mechanical  labor  is  usually  profitable  to  the  con- 
tractor and  is,  perhaps  reasonably  so  to  the  State ;  while  the  lessee  system 
of  "out  door"  work  is,  in  some  States,  very  profitable,  if  only  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  convict  be  considered  ;  but  upon  a  broader  economic  view 
is  without  doubt  the  most  expensive  of  all  systems.  The  utilization  of 
labor  for  reformations  involves  the  wisest  selection  of  industries,  and 
since  the  State's  paramount  interest  is  in  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  no 
legal  restrictions  should  embarass  it,  the  industries  of  the  civilized  world 
must  be  open  for  choosing ;  their  organization  and  conduct  is  also  of  vital 
consequence,  because  the  industry  and  its  management  in  connection 
with  the  prisoner  must  promote  or  retard  the  changes  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which,  when  they  are  established,  often  constitute  or  result  in  re- 
formation in  the  sense  here  used. 
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The  prisoners'  interested  attention  must  be  secured  and  held,  his  per- 
ceptions clarified  and  quickentd,  application  cultivated  until  the  pain  of 
it  is  removed,  the  hopefulness  and  inspiration  of  successful  endeavor  be 
realized,  ambition  to  be  and  become  awakened,  the  sense  of  inferiority 
must  be  replaced  with  the  self  respect  that  comes  with  owning  and  pos- 
sessing something  the  prodiu  t  of  his  own  industry,  when  the  sense  of 
citizenship  and  obligation  will  naturally  appear.  Industries  aiding  such 
a  process  for  a  mass  of  prisoners  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  different  cap- 
acity, inherent  or  otherwise  ;  not  alone  the  humbler  employments  and 
common  mechanical  work,  but  the  higher  and  more  remunerative  me- 
chanical and  even  industrial  arts  are  required.  The  organization  and 
management  may  include  compulsion  when  necessary,  but  must  also  arouse 
and  give  scope  to  voluntary  effort,  finding  and  following  as  near  as  may 
be  natural  motives  and  methods  for  similar  work  in  the  larger  community 
of  free  society.  And  the  prison  industries  and  system  most  promotive  of 
these  subjective  changes  also  and  always  best  insures  the  prisoner's  en- 
gagement and  retention  in  honest  industry  after  release.  The  possibility 
and  therefore  the  duty  of  improving  the  efficiency,  for  reformation,  of  the 
industries  is  supported  by  the  experimental  summer  school  of  industrial  art 
for  a  class  ot  dullards  here  under  direction  of  Prof.  Wells,  a  full  and  in 
teresting  account  of  which  is  given  in  his  report. 

There  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  Contract  system,  a  disposal 
of  the  products  of  the  labor  by  the  piece  or  process  for  labor  performed. 
Not  that  the  State  shall  manufacture  on  the  Public- Account  plan  again, 
even  though  it  might  be  shown  to  be  the  most  profitable  (the  objections 
need  not  now  be  named);  but  rather  a  selling' of  the  labor  alone  to  be 
valued  and  paid  for  by  what  it  produces  when  applied  to  material,  and 
with  machinery  owned  by  the  purchaser,  who  should  agree  to  receive  the 
product,  more  or  less,  of  a  given  number  of  prisoners  employed  at  a  given 
industry  for  a  definite  term  of  time :  this  is  the  "Piece  Price"  plan. 
Under  this  arrangement  none  or  very  little  capital  is  required  to  be  in- 
vested by  the  State ;  the  constant  knowledge  and  remedial  treatment  of 
each  prisoner  by  the  State's  officer  is  insured ;  the  government  of  the 
prison  and  the  prisoners  is  delivered  from  the  conflict  of  the  contractor's 
interests  or  agents;  the  State  is  most  sure  to  receive  the  real  value  of  the 
prisoner's  labor,  be  it  more  or  less,  the  State  being  plone  responsible  for 
the  amount  or  it ;  the  competitive  value  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor  is 
nearly  equalized  ;  and,  more  important  still,  it  enables  an  advanced  dis- 
ciplinary organization  putting  the  prisoner,  in   the  matter  of  earning  his 
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own  living,  on  a  basis  closely  analogous  to  citizen  workers  outside.  The 
contractors,  will,  if  details  can  be  agreed  upon,  willingly  accede  to  it,  it 
can  be  introduced  without  serious  disturbance  or  diminution  of  income ; 
and  it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  measure  to  the  introduction  of  a  great- 
er variety  and  different  grade  of  industries,  as  was  recommended  in  my 
report  of  last  year  and  approved  by  the  Managers'  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Not  until  the  proposed  changes  in  the  labor  system  have  been 
brought  about  will  it  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  workshops.  The 
ensuing  year  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  us  to  the  point  of  actually  introduc- 
ing the  new  and  differing  industries. 

The  importance  here  given  to  elevating  the  purpose  of  our  prison  labor, 
putting  it  upon  the  polytechni<  al  basis,  should  not  divert  attention  from 
the  necessity  of  thorough  school  work.  It  is  conceded  that  this  Reform- 
atory stands  pre  eminent  among  prisons  for  it>  educational  system.  The 
report  of  the  School  Secretary  gives  full  information  as  to  this  depart- 
ment for  the  past  year;  bu«  the  present  organization  includes  the  follow- 
ing classes  : 

LOWER  DIVISION. 

Clas  IV.— Illiterates 16  pupils. 

Class  III. — 48  pupils. 

Class  II. —  .   • 124  pupils. 

Class  I  — 81   pupils. 

Occupied  with  advanced  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and 
composition. 

UPPER  DIVISION. 

Class  B. — Second  classification  :  81  pupils  studying,  by  the  lecture 
method,  mathematics  and  history. 

Class  A. — First  classification  ;  91  pupils  engaged,  by  the  lecture  meth- 
od, on  civil  government,  political  economy,  physical  geography,  and 
physics. 

SUBSIDIARY  CLASSES. 

The  writing  class 48  pupils. 

The  drawing  class 39  pupils. 

The  German  and  English  class ,^  pupils. 

The  English  History  (lecture)  class 172  pupils. 

The  Casuistry  (lecture)  class 102  pupils. 

The  special  class,  comprising  all  inmates  whose  attendance  upon  regu- 
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lar  classes  is  prevented    by    their  domestic  or  other   work.     This   class 
recites  once  a  week. 

The  plan  of  class  organization  tends,  by  the  teachings  of  experience 
with  prison  schools,  towards  large  classes,  the  oral  methods  of  teaching 
(the  pupils  taking  notes),  monthly  written  examinations ;  and  the  tea- 
chers must  be  of  the  very  best  and  not  otherwise  employed  about  nor 
resident  at  the  institution. 

Scarcely  any  school  books  have  been  purchased  during  the  year,  the 
actual  expenditure  for  school  books  bring  for  the  whole  school  of  about 
500  scholars  only  £50.25  In  place  of  school  books  printed  outlines  of 
each  lesson  separately  are  used,  being  previously  prepared  by  the  teachers, 
printed  on  the  press  here,  and  distributed  to  the  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  schedule  of  classes  given  above  that  there 
are  numerous  subsidiary  classes.  These  are  composed  of  pupils  from  the 
regular  classes  selected  and  grouped  for  the  special  additional  instruction 
indicated.  The  giving  of  special  instruction  to  classes  of  selected  pupils, 
with  particular  regard  to  their  common  need  and  fitness  to  receive  it,  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  general  lesson  to  the  prisoners  en  masse  'r 
and  the  principle  found  to  work  so  satisfactorily  in  the  regular  education- 
al ."department  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  effective  when  applied  to  the 
industries  and  religious  teaching. 

The  general  religious  service  should  not,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with, 
but  may  be  changed  to  a  popular  praise  service  so  conducted  as  to  enliven 
and  exalt  the  mental  state  instead  of  depressing  it  as  sermons  and  services 
frequently  do,  relying  more  upon-  the  special  classes  to  be  formed,  for  the 
religious  instruction  intended.  It  is  found  that  these  two,  the  general 
service  and  classes,  act  and  react  on  each  other  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  Casuistry,  or  Practical  Morality,  class  is  selected  from  the  highest 
school  classes  and  from  the  brightest  of  the  pupils;  the  subjects  occupy- 
ing their  attention  are  most  intimately  related  to  their  reformation,  being, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  class,  the  "determining  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  what  a  man  may  do,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society  and  from  equity  and  natural  reas- 
on ;n  and  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  men. 

The  latter  statement,  though  surprising,  is  nevertheless  quite  true,  the 
way  and  manner  of  the  teacher  (Charles  A.  Collin,  Esq.)  is  calculated  to 
instruct,  and  they  experieuce  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  quickening  ne- 
cessitated by  the  ressoning  and  nice  discriminations  of  the  lectures.  They 
are  not  probably,  many  of  them,  consciously  and  conscientiously  seeking 
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by  this  means  the  way  of  an  upright  life  ;  but  there  must  be  from  such 
exercises  a  moral  benefit  derived,  although  not  directly  sought  by  the 
pupils.  Still  other  and  simpler  Sunday  classes  for  instruction  in  morals 
will  be  formed  from  time  to  time  as  suitable  teachers  can  be  found.  A 
somewhat  different  class  for  moral  and  religious  impression  is  formed  al- 
ready from  selected  men  having  enough  musical  taste  to  distinguish  readi- 
ly different  tones  and  tunes  ;  they  now  form  a  choir  of  70  men  under 
training  to  express  in  song  the  soul  and  sentiment  of  devotional  hymns. 
Such  training  and  expression  must,  it  is  believed,  somewhat  inspire  the 
singers,  tending  to  refine  their  moral  susceptibilities,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  a  serviceable  spiritual  awakening.  There  are  also  among  the  prisoners 
some  who  possess  an  instinctive  taste  for  rhyme  ;  their  class,  in  society,  are 
the  purchasers  of  doggerel  song  books. 

From  my  observation  and  experiments  with  this  class,  it  is  believed 
they  can  be  interested  in  refined  and  sacred  poetry  delivered  before  them 
in  effective  readings;  indeed,  that  they  are  specially  susceptible  to  benefit 
in  this  way  and  by  this  means.  Still  another  small  class  of  our  men  ap- 
preciate, above  others,  pictures  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  is  shown  by 
their  crude  and  sometimes  vulgar  pencil  sketches  which  bespeak  an  un- 
grown  or  perverted  capacity  for  culture  in  this  particular  direction.  The 
success  of  Prof.  Wells,  last  summer,  with  the  low  type  of  men  comprising 
his  class  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  seizing  upon  this  latent  natural 
quality  when  discovered  and  elevating  it  so  as  to  aid  in  their  reformation. 
It  may  be  done  by  systematic  instruction,  of  course,  but  also  by  lectures 
in  connection  with  which  pictures  shall  be  exhibited  expressive  of  noble, 
refined,  and  religious  emotions.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these 
means,  whether  religious,  educational,  industrial,  or  disciplinary,  are  ap- 
plied not  for  the  pleasure  or  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  but  as  helps  to 
his  education  out  of  the  criminal  condition  of  character  into  goofl  citizen- 
ship, which  is  his  reformation. 

The  reformation  of  the  inmates  is  our  special  charge;  other  prisons  un- 
der the  old  law  may  be  obligated  to  consider  punishment  for  the  purpose 
of  retribution,  to  so  conduct  the  industries  as  to  subserve  that  purpose  and 
produce  the  profit  desired  ;  it  may  be  that  they  would  not  be  sustained  in 
reformative  efforts  if  at  considerable  cost  to  the  State  ;  but  not  so  here. 
The  Legislature  indicates  the  purpose  of  this  prison  by  its  very  name,  and 
by  unmistakeable  statutary  provisions.  The  laws  of  1876,  Chapter  207, 
Section  4,  directs  that  the  discipline  to  be  observed  "shall  be  reforma. 
tory  and  the  Managers  shall  have  power   to   use  such  means  of  reforma- 
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tion,  consistent  with  the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,' '  giving  thus  very  broad  discretionary  powers  which,  of  course, 
involve  corresponding  responsibiity ;  and  the  first  section  of  the  same 
Act  declares  that  the  Reformatoiy  "shall  be  conducted  on  non-partizan 
principles,' '  which  also  suggests  the  high  design  of  the  Legislature  in  es- 
tablishing the  Reformatory.  But  the  Act  of  1876,  Chapter  173,  puts  the 
management,  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  upon  the  reformative 
basis,  Section  eight  directing  that  "when  (impliedly,  within  the  maxi. 
mum  limit,  only  when,)  it  appears  to  the  Managers  that  there  is  a  strong 
or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
•without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  society,  then  they  shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  re- 
lease from  imprisonment,' '  etc.  The  members  ot  the  two  special  legis- 
lative committees  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formatory have  formally  approved  ot  it,  and  have  informally  assured  the 
management  that  the  State  desires  a  reformatory  in  fact,  and  is  able  and 
willing  to  pay  properly  for  its  necessary  support  as  such,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture has  never  been  backward  in  furnishing  whatever  is  required. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  present  rate  of  reformative  work  here  that 
the  schools  are  as  well  as  now  can  be  and  are  enterprisingly  pushed  for- 
ward year  by  year  with  every  known  improvement  likely  to  increase  their 
efficiency  ;  that  some  additional  moral  and  religious  impression  is  pos- 
sible and  probable  as  the  growth  of  mind  of  the  men  supplies  a  better 
condition  of  receptivity  and  as  more  experience  is  had  in  selecting  and  ap- 
plying various  means  and  methods  to  this  end.  The  labor  system  is  un- 
doubtedly susceptible  of  much  added  reformative  force  when  changed  as 
has  been  already  suggested  and  described.  Then  only  is  it  possible  to 
perfect  the  disciplinary  administration,  to  group  together,  adjust  and  op- 
erate in  harmony  with  each  other  all  influences  and  agencies  summoned, 
and  to  be  summoned  for  the  purposes  of  the  Reformatory  as  intended 
and  ordered. 

The  movements  of  inmates  and  results  wrought  during  the  past  year  do 
not  essentially  differ  frorr  the  previous  year.  The  whole  number  received 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (269),  leaving  a  population  at  this  date  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  (495),  of  which  only  seven  are  of  State  pris- 
on transfers  and  of  definite  sentences. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  seventy  (870)  conditionally  released  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Reformatory,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  (486) 
earned  and  received  their  absolute  release  after  six   months  or  more  of 
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good  performance  while  at  large  in  society  ;  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  (27^)  are  yet  on  parole  ;  sixty  (60)  were  brought  back  here  for  vio- 
lating their  parole,  of  which  number  twenty-five  (25)  are  now  in  custody; 
fifty-seven  (57)  secured  their  release  by  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  of 
their  possible  detention  under  the  law ;  eight  (8)  died  ;  and  twenty  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  fresh  offences  being  now  in  confinement  as 
follows,  viz:  Eighteen  (18)  are  in  prisons  within  our  own  State,  and  one 
each  in  the  State  prisons  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Of  the  sixty  returned 
for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  thirty-three  were  paroled 
.  a  second  time,  of  which  number  eight  were  again  brought  in,  four  of 
them  were  yet  again  the  third  time  paroled.  Full  detailed  statements  of 
the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  (1452)  inmates  are  hereto  appended 
showing,  fairly,  that  society  has  reasonable  protection  from  ninety-one 
and  six  hundredths  (91.06)  per  cent  of  them,  and  that  of  theeight  hund- 
red and  seventy  (870)  absolutely  and  conditionally  released,  full  eighty 
(80)  per  cent,  have  probably  returned  to  community  without  resuming 
criminal  conduct,  and  this  with  an  average  imprisonment,  for  those  dis- 
charged, of  seventeen  months,  and,  for  those  remaining  not  yet  dis- 
charged, an  average  detention  of  only  fifteen  months. 

The  average  population   of  the   Reformatory  for  the  past  year  is  five 
hundred  and  twenty  (520). 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  ot  income  and  disbursements : 

FINANCIAL. 

Detailed  statement  of  expenditure  and  income  for  1883. 

MAINTENANCE    EXPENDITURES. 

Provisions $34,473  62 

Telegraph  account .17  17 

Parole  agent 164  55 

School  books  and  teaching 2,441  40 

Repairs  and  alterations 3*983  33 

Tools 115  47 

Library 165  51 

Rooms  furnishing 511  39 

Fuel  and  light 9,237  54 

Kitchen 1,801  47 

Clothing  and  bedding 10,713  73 

General  expense 5,16431 

Am't  carried  for'd $68,78949 
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Am't  brought  for'd ;    .  $68,789  49 

Discharged  prisoners $2,526  80 

Steam,  gas,  and  water  apparatus 4,761  76 

Prisoners'  transportation 2,535  16 

Salaries 19,279  82 

Total $97,893  03 

INCOME. 

From  the  labor  of  inmates,  etc $68,19603 

Deficit 29,697  00 

$97,893  03 
The  amount  of  disbursements  shown  includes  among  items  not  common 
in  the  prisons,  $2,535.  *6  for  transporting  prisoners  from  the  place  of  their 
conviction  to  the  Reformatory,  which  is  done  under  the  law  of  1877  by  an 
officer  of  the  Reformatory,  who  has  other  duties  as  well,  and  at  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  traveling  expense  alone.  The  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  thus  and  the  ordinary  way  counts  in  a  saving  to  the  treasury  of  the 
State  this  year  of  $5,554.02. 

EXPENDITURE  FROM  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS. 

For  sewer  completion $3,788  20 

Strengthening  hollow-ware  building 235  80 

For  fire  engine  and  hose 3,900  00 

For  planks  for  road 192  72 

For  domestic  building  enlargement  in  process.  »    ♦    .     1,31768 
For  new  boiler  house  in  process 2,619  00 

Total :'-.-•    •  $12,053  4p 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

DEFINITES.  .       - 

Statistics  of  inmates  for  the  seven   years   from    the  opening  of  the  in- 
stitution to  September  30,  1883.  -..•-» 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  opening  of  institution  .,  ,    ,,..,..  1737 
Indefinites  returned  and  now  in  custody  ...    f  .*..*..    ,     ..    25 

Total .    .    .    ..';.".'      1762 

Total  number  discharged .'.....,.       126^7 


Actual  count  September  30,  1883 ;  »j»';">  ;;:  •.    '"^495 
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Of  the  total  number  received  there  were 

Definites 274 

Indefinites 1463 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole 25 

Of  the  definites  received 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  State  courts  ...  80 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by4he  U.  S.  courts.  .  9 

Transferred  from  State  prison 185 

Of  the  total  number  of  definites  discharged 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  247 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped  and  not  yet  retaken 2 

Suicided 1 

Re- transferred  to  State  prison 15 

INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Indefinites   received 

There  were  sentenced  here  by  the  State  courts  ...     .  1461 

There  were  sentenced  here  by  the  U.  S.  courts  ....  2 

Of  the  whole  number  discharged 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  parole 6 

Paroled  870  (less  4  returned   from   parole  now  in  State 

prison) 866 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  \>y  expiration   of  maxi- 
mum term x6 

Released  from  State   prison  by  expiration   of  maximum 

term n 

Released  from  insane  asylum  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 1 

Released  by  habeous  corpus 1 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 7 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Killed  by  falling  elevator  .    .    .   • 1 

Killed  by  inmate 1 

Am' t  carried  for'  d 


1762 

274 


274 
269 


269 
1463 


1463 
99* 


911 
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Am't  brought  for'd 911 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn  prison 2 

Died  from  natural  causes 13 

Escaped  and  not  yet  retaken 10 

Transferred  to  crimimal  insane  asylum  and  now  remain- 
ing   •, 9 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  prison  and  now  remaining  .  44 

Sentence  superseded 4 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction  (warrants  untenable).    .  3 

998 

INDEFINITES  PAROLED. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 870 

There  were  sent  to  situations  out  of  the  State 203 

There  were  sent  to  situations  within  the  State 667 

870 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  out  of  the  State 203 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months 

or  more  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further 

liability  from  sentence 99 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained  the  parole 

period  not  having  expired ^^ 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations 

and  lost  sight  of 42 

Sentence  superseded 4 

Returned  to  Reformatory  under  arrest  for  crime.    ...  7 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily  having  lost  situation  2 

Died 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 15 

203 

Of  those  sent  to  situations  within  the  State 667 

Correspondence  and  conduct   maintained  for  six  months 

or  more  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further 
liability  from  sentence  here 374 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained  parple  per- 
iod not  having  expired 98 

Returned    to   the   Reformatory   being   under  arrest    fgr 

crime,  and  for  violation  of  parole ^^ 

Am't  carried  for'd 505 
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Am't  brought  for'd 505 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily 18 

Sentence  superseded 16 

Died 6 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 31 

Ceased  correspondence 91 

667 

Of  those  returned  to  Reformatory 60 

There  were  re-paroled 33 

Transferred  to  State  prison 5 

Discharged  from  Reformatory  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 3 

Remaining 19 

60 

Of  those  re-paroled 33 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained   for  six  months 

or  more  and  then  absolutely  leleased  from  further 

liability  from  sentence  here 12 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained  parole  per- 
iod not  having  expired 4 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 4 

Died 1 

Returned  by  arrest 8 

Ceased  correspondence 4 


33 

Of  those  returned  the  second  time 8 

There  were  re  paroled 4    .  4 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 1 

Transferred  to  State  prison 1 

Remaining 2 

8 

Of  those  paroled  a  third  time 4 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained   for  six  months 

or  more  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further 

liability  from  sentence  here  .    .    .  • r 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 2 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained  parole  per- 
iod not  having  expired 1 
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SUMMARY. 


Of  the  total  number  paroled •  870 

Of  these  there  were  absolutely  released 486 

Oh  parole  not  yet  absolutely  released 274 

♦Returned  and  now  in  custody 25 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 57 

Sentence  superseded 20 

Died 8 

"  £70 

Of  paroled  men  sent  out  of  the  State 203 

There  were   sent  to   Arkansas 1 

"         "       "      "    Colorado 3 

"         "       "      "    Connecticut 2 

"         "       "      "    Canada 2 

"         "       "      "    England      2 

"         "       "      "    France 1 

"         "       "      "   Georgia 1 

"         "       il      "   Germany 4 

"       "      "    Illinois 19 

•<         "       "      "    Indiana 2 

"       "      "    Iowa 3 

"       "      "   Ireland 1 

•«         "       "      "    Kansas 2 

"         "       "      "   Kentucky 4 

"         "       "      "    Maryland  .    . 3 

"         "       "      "   Massachusetts 13 

"         M       "      "    Missouri 3 

"         "       "      "    Michigan 19 

"         "       "      "    Nebraska 10 

"         "       "      "    New  Jersey 6 

"         "       "      4<   Ohio • 18 

"         "       "      "    Pennsylvania 58 

"         "       "      "    Rhode  Island 10 

«<         "       "      "   Sea 2 

"         "       "      "   Texas 2 

"         "       "      "   Tennessee 6 

"         "       "      "    Virginia 1 

"         "       "      "   Wisconsin 4 

"         "       "      "   Wyoming  Territory 1 


203 


♦Of  those  returned  to  Reformatory   as  above,  4  have  been  transfersed  and  are  now  re- 
maining in  State  prison. 
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STATEMENT  GIVING  RESULT  AS  TO  PROTECTION  DERIVED. 

Ol  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  during  the  first 
six  years,  th*re  were  sentenced  under  the  Indefinite 
Sentence  Law  of  1877,  viz  : M<>3 

Eight  were  pardoned  and  three  had  untenable   warrants, 

aggregating  eleven  not  treated 11 

I452 
Of  these  1452  society  has  good  protection  as  follows,  viz : 

There  are  now  in  custody  • 488 

There  are  elsewhere  in  custody 77 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 486 

Absolutely  released  without  parole  (satisfactory)    ...  6 

Now  on  parole  doing  well 136 

One  half  those  lost  sight  of 69 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  .    .  42 

Deceased 27 

i33l 

Protected  as  against  91.06  per  cent. 

Unprotected  against  one-half  of  those  lost  sight  of  .  .  .  69 
One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  ot  maximum  .  .  42 
Escaped,  not  doing  well 10 

121 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATIONS. 

Whole  number  paroled 870 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their  'absolute  re- 
lease      ....         473 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 131 

One-half  of  those  lost  sight  of 67 

One-half  of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 

estimated  as  doing  well 23 

694  or  80  % 

Returned,  to  the  Reformatory 60  or  6.8  # 

Died •    •    .    .    .  7  or  .08  % 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  or  contact  : 

One-half  those  lost  sight  of  .    .    . 66 

One-half  those  discharged  on  maximum  expiration  ...  23 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 20 

109  on.  24^ 
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Of  those  re-paroled 33 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 12 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 4 

One  half  those  discharged  by  expiration  maximum  ...  2 

One  half  those  lost  sight  of  estimated  to  be  doing  well  .  2 

20  or  60.6  % 

Died 1  or  3      % 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 8  or  24.3% 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  or  contact  ...  2 

One-half  those  lost  sight  of 2 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  .  .  2 

4  or*i2.i  % 

^STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES. 

Reached  first  grade  : 

After  only  six  months 363  or  24.8  per  cent. 

From  six  to  nine  months 240  "   16.4  "  " 

From  nine  to  twelve  months 108  "     7.4  »'  " 

From  twelve  to  eighteen  months 146  "     9.9  "  " 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months 92  "     6.3  "  " 

From  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  ....  77  "     5.3  "  " 

After  thirty-six  months 24  "     1.7  •'  " 

1050  or  71.8  per  cent. 

Dismissed  before  reaching  first  grade 77  or     5.3  per  cent. 

In  progress  now 336  or  22.9    "     " 

1463         100 
The  grade  status  of  the  488  Indefinites  now  here  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

In  second  or  neutral  grade 273  or  55.9  percent. 

In  first  or  probationary  grade 152  "  31.2    "     " 

In  third  or  lowest  grade 63  "  12.9    *'     " 

488         100 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATE  OF  PROGRESS,  AS  TO  RELEASE, 
OF  PRISONERS   PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 870 

*The  minimum  of  time  required   to  reach  the  first  or  probationary  grade,  preparatory  to 
conditional  release,  is  six  months . 
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After  only  twelve  months 231  or  26.5  per  cent. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  months 199  "  229  " 

From  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 182  "  20.9  " 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months 168  "  19.3  " 

From  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months    ....  58  "  6.7  " 

From  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  months 32  '*  3.7  " 


870    or  100  per  cent. 
The  average  detention  before  parole  is  17.2  months 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  AVERAGE  PERIOD  OF  DETENTION 
OF  PRESENT  INMATES. 

Of  the  Indefinites  yet  remaining 488 

There  have  been  here  less  than  one  year 240  or  49.2  per  cent. 

One  year  and  less  than  two 141  '•  28.8    "     " 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 67  "  13.7    "     " 

Three  years  and  less  than  four 30  "     6.2    "     " 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 10  "     2.1     "     " 

488  or  100  per  cent. 
Average  period  of  detention,  15  6  months. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OF  INMATES. 

1.     RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(HEREDITY.) 

INSANITY  OR  EPILEPSY  (iN  ANCESTRY). 

169  or  11  6  per  cent. 

DRUNKENNESS  (iN  ANCESTRY.) 

Clearly  traced ••*....      521  or  35  6  per  cent. 

Doubtful 206  "   14. 1     "     " 

Temperate 736  "  50.3    "     " 

EDUCATION  (IN  ANCESTRY). 

Without  any  education 220  or.  15     percent. 

Could  simply  read  and  write 813  "  55.6    "     " 

Ordinary  common  school 362  '*  24.7    "     " 

High  school  or  more 68  "     4.7    "     " 

PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (OF  ANCESTRY). 

Pauperized 45  or     3.1  percent. 

No  accumulations 1203  "  82.3    "     " 

Forehanded 215  "  146    "     " 
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OCCUPATIONS  (OF  ANCESTRY). 

Servants  and  clerks 164  "  11. 2  per  cent. 

Common  laborers 439  "  30.       "     " 

At  mechanical  work 595   "  40.7    •'     " 

With  traffic 229  "   15.7     "     " 

The  professions  (so-called) 

Law 5 

Medicine 13 

Theology 4 

Teaching 14      36  or    2  4  per  cent. 

2.     RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 

(environment), 
the  home  life.     character  of  the  home. 

Positively  bad .  721  or  49.3  per  cent. 

Fair  (only) 572  "  39  x     "     " 

Good 170  "   11. 6    "     " 

DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age 76  or     5.2  percent. 

Left  home  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  103  "     7.       "     " 

Left  home  soon  after  fourteen  years  of  age  .    .    .  345  "  23.6    "     " 

At  home  up  to  time  of  ciime 939  "  64.2    "     " 

note. — As  to  the  524  homeless  : — 
Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities  .    .    .     .  66  "   12.6    "     " 

Living  in  cheap  boarding-  houses  (itinerant)  .    .        47  "     9.      "     «' 

Lived  with  employers 94  "   17.9    "     " 

Rovers  and  tramps 317  "  60  5     "     " 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  education  (illiterates) 282  or  19.3  per  cent. 

Simply  read  and  write 841   "  57.5    "     " 

Ordinary  common  school  attainments 272  "   18.6    "     " 

High  school  or  more 68  "     46    "     " 

^INDUSTRIAL. 

Servant >  and  clerks 441  or  30.2  per  cent. 

Common  laborers 710  "  48.5    "     " 

At  mechanical  work 274  "   18.7    "     li 

Idlers 38  "     2.6    •«     " 

*It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claim  some  occupation   are,   as  the   rule,   not 
regularly  employed,  nor  steady  reliable  workers. 
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CHARACTER  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 961  or  65.7  per  cent. 

Not  good 4*3  "  28.2    •'     " 

Doubtful 54  "     3.7    "     " 

Good •    • 35  "     2.4    4<     " 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Protestant 565  or  38  6  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholic 626  "  42.8    "     " 

Hebrews 69   "     4.7     "     " 

None 204   "   13.9    "     " 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 
PHYSICAL. 

(A)  As  to  health,  viz:  — 

Debilitated  or  diseased 89  or    6. 1  per  cent. 

Somewhat  impaired 140  *'     9.6    '•     " 

Good  \ealth 1234  "  843    "     " 

(B)  The  quality,  viz  :  — 

Low  or  coarse 328  or  22.4  per  cent. 

Medium 583  "  39  9    "     " 

Good 552  "  37.7    "     " 

MENTAL. 

(A)  Natural  capacity,  viz:  — 

Deficient 63  or    4.3    "     " 

Fair  (only) 483  "  33-       "     " 

Good 729  "  49.8    "     " 

Excellent 188  "   12.9    "     " 

(B)  Culture:  — 

None 511  or  34.9  per  cent. 

Very  slight 358  4<  24.5    "     " 

Ordinary 521   "  35.6    "     " 

Much 73  "     5.       "     " 

MORAL. 

(A)     Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated)  :  — 

Positively  none 652  or  44.6  per  cent. 

Possibly  some 457  "  3r.2    "     " 

Ordinarily  susceptible 275  "   18.8    "     " 

Specially  susceptible 79  "     5.4    "     " 
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(B)     Moral  sense,  even  such  as  is  shown  under  the  examination,  either 
filial  affection,  sense  of  shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss  : — 

Absolutely  none 1082  or  73.9  per  cent. 

Possibly  some 229  "  15.7    "     " 

Ordinarily  sensitive 8*8  "     6.       "     " 

Specially  sensitive 64  "     4.4    "     " 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz  :  — 

Against  the  property 1385  or  94. 7  per  cent. 

Against  the  person 75  "     5.1     '■     " 

Against  the  peace 3  '*     0.2    "     " 

AGE  OF  INMATES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age  v 872  or  59.6  per  cent. 

Between  20  and  25  years  of  age 435  "  29.7    "     •' 

Between  25  and  30  years  of  age  .         156  "  10.7    "     " 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  R    BROCKWAV, 

General  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1883.  j 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  last  report  upon  the  Reformatory  school  showed 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  organized  and  graded  in  nine  classes  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  term  :  and,  for  the  summer,  massed  in  three 
large  divisions  for  lectures  and  oral  teaching.  In  the  course  of  the  schol- 
astic year  just  closed  no  radical  departure,  in  the  matter  of  organization, 
has  been  made  from  the  plan  described  in  the  preceding  report  ;  and  the 
present  account  of  the  educational  scheme  in  operation  here  will  be  less 
concerned,  therefore,  with  routine  than  with  the  fresh  and  encouraging 
successes  which  have  been  achieved  under  the  latest  development  of  the 
system  inaugurated  in  1882. 

the  winter  term. 

Early  in  October,  1882,  and  following  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
summer  term  of  that  year,  the  winter  term  with  which  this  report  deals, 
was  formally  opened,  and  the  three  large  divisions  which  had  been  pursu- 
ing courses  in  Business  Law,  Ancient  History,  and  the  study  of  the  English 
language  respectively,  were  separated  into  their  component  classes,  nine 
in  number,  and  submitted  to  a  selected  body  of  teachers  for  instruction 
in  a  carefully  designed  scheme  of  studies.  .With  the  exception  of  a  few 
changes  of  classes  and  teachers,  growing  out  of  the  constantly  differentiat- 
ing needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  the  school  has  since  retained  es- 
sentially this  shape.     At  one  time  the  classes  were  as  many  as  twelve,  and 
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again,  at  a  general  readjustment  of  classes  in  March,  the  number  was  final- 
ly placed  at  ten.  Following  the  last  adopted  nomenclature,  we  give  be- 
low a  list  of  classes  and  instructors  with  the  studies  pursued  by  each. 

Class  A.  Physical  Geography,  lectures,  Dr.  Ford  ;  Civil  Government 
and  Political  Economy,  Hon.  Seymour  Dexter. 

Class  B.  Prof.  James  R.  Monks  ;  Arithmetic,  advanced  portions  ;  an 
outline  on  the  Algebraic  method  ;  Useful  Mathematics. 

American  History  :   From  the  Discovery  to  Recent  Times  ;  lectures.  • 

Class  1.  Prof.  D.  A.  Blakesley  ;  Arithmetic,  review  of  Decimals  ;  De- 
nominate Numbers  and  Percentage.  Language ;  English  inflections, 
composition. 

Class  i-J-.  L.  H.  Warren;  Arithmetic,  advanced  fractions  and  decimals; 
Language,  English  inflections,  composition. 

Class  2.  Em  G.  Herendeen  ;  Arithmetic,  fractions  ;  Language,  reading, 
spelling,  grammar,  composition. 

Class  3.  T.  Macaulay  ;  Arithmetic,  from  multiplication  as  far  as  deci- 
mals ;  English,  spelling,  dictation  exercises,  sentence  building,  inflections, 
simple  syntactical  rules  and  exercises  in  false  syntax,  compositions  on 
topics  discussed  iin  class,  reading. 

Class  4.  B.  C.  White ;  Arithmetic,  subtraction  and  multiplication  ; 
Language,  lessons  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition. 

Class  5.  Prof.  A.  W.  Norton,  and  later,  A.  B.  Davis;  Arithmetic,  the 
fundamental  rules  ;  Language,  spelling,  reading,  sentence  building. 

Class  5^.  L.  Legras,  C.  A.  Ross,  et  a/ii ;  the  most  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion for  illiterates,  alphabet,  easy  spelling  and  reading,  writing,  count- 
ing, addition. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  term  a  special  class  was  assembled  weekly 
for  the  instruction  of  Germans  in  the  English  language. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  school  occurred  on  two  evenings  weekly, 
Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  but  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  a  third 
evening  ot  attendance  was  added  for  the  less  advanced  classes  to  effectu- 
ate their  more  frequent  drill.  The  unlocking  and  sending  to  school  of 
nearly  five  hundred  inmates  so  frequently  was  always  accomplished  with- 
out jar  or  confusion,  each  inmate  knowing  his  class-room  and  proceed- 
ing tjiither  with  others  in  an  orderly  line.  The  class-rooms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chapel  which  was  occupied  by  Class  A,  are  situated  in  the  north- 
ern pavilions  of  the  main  building,  and  are  large  enough  to  comfortably 
seat  from  80  to  150  pupils  within  full  range  of  voice  and  blackboard.  Be- 
sides the  instructor  an  officer  is  stationed  in  each  room  to  preserve  order 
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and,  if  need  be,  to  enforce  attention.  The  behavior  of  the  inmates  in 
school,  it  may  here  be  said,  is  usually  admirable  and  indicative  of  respect 
for  the  teacher  and  interest  in  his  teachings. 

The  grading  of  the  school  was  easily  and  accurately  accomplished  by 
the  internal  administration.  The  records  of  the  previous  year  sufficed  to 
determine  the  standing  of  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  and  the  General  Super- 
intendent, after  personal  examination  of  recently  admitted  inmates,  as- 
signed them  to  appropriate  classes.  The  relation  of  the  educational  work 
to  the  vital  plan  of  the  institution  has  been  so  frequently  explained  in 
Reformatory  reports  that  it  is  needless  now  to  say  more  of  this  than  that 
the  whole  number  of  inmates  are  required  to  make  each  month  some  dis- 
cernible progress  in  study  in  addition  to  labor  and  conduct  performance; 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  guaging  such  advance  for  each  in- 
mate, he  is  subjected  to  monthly  examinations  in  all  studies  pursued, 
with  a  fixed  minimum  of  percentage  requisite  for  successful  passing.  The 
showing  of  these  examinations  for  the  year  1882-83,  considered  as  a  unit, 
surpasses,  in  its  indications  of  successful  work,  that  ot  any  previous  year. 
Details  of  these  examinations,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  edu- 
cator and  penologist,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  in  thisreport. 
It  is  proper  to  show  here  in  what  way  the  monthly  examinations  affect 
the  school  and  social  standing  of  the  pupils.  Any  inmate  failing  to  ob- 
tain 75  per  cent  on  examination  suffers  the  loss  of  one  or  more  school 
marks,  if  it  be  found  that  no  just  er.cuse  can  be  urged  for  his  failure.  In 
case  of  repeated  failures  the  pupil,  on  recommendation  of  his  instructor, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  lower  class,  and,  if  deserving,  avail  himself  of 
certain  privileges  set  forth  in  the  followiug  circular,  a  literal  copy  of  one 
recently  distributed,  where  the  reader  may  find  the  rules  governing  un- 
successful examinations.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  include  second  trials 
similar  to  the  ' 'examinations  for  conditioned  students"  common  in  our 
colleges. 

Men  who  at  the  regular  monthly  examinations  fail  to  obtain  the  percentage  necessary 
for  perfect  marking  will  hereafter  have  opportunity  to  make  up  their  loss,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions. 

I.  Any  school  loss  may  be  made  up  by  promotion  to  a  higher  class  after  the  next  follow- 
ing examination,  and  successfully  sustaining  an  examination  in  that  class. 

II.  Any  member  of  the  two  higher  classes  may  make  good  a  loss  in  any  subject  or  sul> 
jects  by  passing  100  per  cent,  therein  in  the  two  regular  examinations  following  that  in 
which  he  failed. 

III.  Any  inmate  failing  at  a  regular  examination  may  make  good  his  loss  by  passing 
successfully  a  second  examination,  provided  he  conform  to  the  following  conditions : 
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1 .  The  questions  set  at  the  second  examination  will  differ  from  those  of  the  first,  though 
covering,  of  course,  the  same  ground. 

2.  No  man  will  be  allowed  this  privilege  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
General  Superintendent  that  he  made  good  effort  to  pass  at  the  regular  examination.  To 
this  end  no  second  examination  will  be  granted  where  the  candidate  failed  to  obtain  at 
least  50  per  cent,  at  the  first. 

Applications  for  second  examination  must  be  made  to  the  General  Superintendent  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  regular  examination  at  which  the  candidate  failed.  The 
second  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  School  Secretary  or  teacher  as  may  be 
ordered. 

July  23,  r883.  By  order 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

While  help  was  thus  extended  to  worthy  pupils,  the  wilfully  negligent 
had  no  share  in  such  consideration  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  impressed  upon 
the  backward  and  unwilling  subject  that  he  can  only  by  his  own  effort 
gain  the  powerful  impetus  which  good  school  performance  lends  towards 
his  discharge.  Cases  have  been  common  here  in  which  the  laggard  and 
the  vicious,  nerved  by  this  stimulus,  has  been  driven,  after  many  failures, 
to  earnest  and  successful  effort. 

The  body  of  teachers  forming  the  source  of  instruction  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  gentlemen  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  or  in  teaching  in 
the  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Elmira.  In  a  few  in- 
stances inmates  were  assigned  to  instruct  some  of  the  rudimentary  divi- 
sions and  usually  with  good  success.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school 
had  in  it,  however,  nothing  of  the  prison  complexion.  The  relations  of 
pupils  and  teachers  were  gentlemanly  and  cordial.  The  frequent  pres- 
ence and  contact  of  teachers  not  connected  with  the  institution  has  made 
its  peculiar  impress  upon  the  character  of  the  school,  lifting  it  wholly  out 
of  the  category  of  prison  schools  the  world  over. 

Instruction  was  imparted  by  lecture,  recitation,  and  written  exercises, 
with  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  graded  school.  In  the  two  higher  classes 
the  pupils  attended  lectures  and  took  notes  in  lecture  pads.  In  the  less 
advanced  classes  this  method  was  subordinated  to  the  catechetical  plan  in 
which  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  individual  pupil.  Although  text- 
books were  freely  supplied  for  reference,  their  use,  save  as  "readers," 
was  largely  eschewed,  the  teachers  providing  outlines  of  each  lesson  which 
were  printed  at  the  Reformatory  press  and  distributed  to  the  inmates  in 
their  rooms.  In  several  subjects,  as  in  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Physical  Geography,  American  History,  Arithmetic,  these  outlines  com. 
prised  nearly  complete  surveys.  Their  preparation  was  forced  by  the 
dearth  of  text  books  suited  to  the   needs  of  our   inmates,  and  so  reflect 
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their  peculiar  wants  and  characteristics  Our  men  usually  have  had  but  little 
schooling ;  or,  where  there  has  been  opportunity  for  extended  instruction 
or  some  general  culture  obtained  by  reading,  the  acuteness  of  the  intel- 
lectual perceptions  is  dulled  by  disuse  or  warped  by  criminal  atmosphere, 
and  the  attainments  of  such,  however  extensive,  are  superficial.  Com- 
parison of  these  two  types  of  mind,  giving  due  weight  to  the  unusual  fact- 
ors of  maturer  age  and  more  significant  experiences,  with  analogous  grades 
of  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  shows  at  once  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  raw  material  of  education  is  worked  up  and  served  to  free  pupils  will 
not  answer  for  the  subjects  we  have  in  hand  at  the  Reformatory.  The 
manner  of  thought  of  most  of  our  men  is  hardening  into  concrete  shape, 
of  is  already  hardened,  on  admission  here  ;  while  the  mind  of  a  free  pupil 
is  as  yet  plastic  and  retentive.  The  hardening  process  must  be  arrested, 
the  mind  of  our  subject  must  be  arduously  and  patiently  worked  before  it 
will  assume  the  proportion  and  balance  that  lead  to  proper  modes  of 
thought.  The  results  of  our  school  training  may  be  described  from  its 
observed  effects  upon  the  two  classes  named  above,  the  ignorant  and  the 
superficial.  The  first  is  stirred  by  it  from  a  sluggish,  sometimes  from  an 
almost  animal  torpidity  and  grossness  of  mind,  into  increasing  activity  of 
thought,  leaving  the  mind  pliable  and  receptive.  The  second  class  may 
be  said  to  be  recast,  as  a  type  whose  sharp  edge  has  been  worn  away.  The 
united  effect  is  a  clearing  out  of  the  intellectual  avenues  which  open  upon 
the  aesthetic,  and,  higher  yet,  the  moral  faculties  of  the  soul. 

These  two  natural  divisions  have  had  the  further  effect  of  deciding  the 
character  of  our  scholastic  regime,  making  it  less  that  of  a  common  school 
than  of  an  academy  or  college,  the  maturer  age  of  the  pupils  andthe  en- 
forced decorum  of  the  pupils  operating  to  this  end. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Government 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  who  had  given  instruction 
in  Business  Law  in  the  preceding  summer ;  and  was  of  sterling  value  to 
the  pupils,  being  focussed  upon  the  theme  of  honest  citizenship.  The 
lectures  comprised  not  only,  as  their  title  indicates,  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Economics  and  Governmental  Science,  but  a  digest  also  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  Some  idea  of  the  utility 
and  importance  of  the  topics  presented  may  be  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sample  outlines,  selected  from  many  distributed  to  the  class : 

LECTURE  THREE. 


Review:     I.  Objects  of  government. 

2.  Typical  forms  of  government. 


October  io,  1882. 
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Some  of  the  causes  which  conspired  to  bring  our  government  to  pass  : 
First:  Political  conflicts  in  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  the  old  country. 
Second  :  conflicts  for  religious  freedom. 
Third :  The  kind  of  men  who  sought  the  new  world. 

**  1  Society  of  Friends. 

2.  Adventurers.   (  For  power. 

j  tor  wealth. 

3.  Men  from  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

4.  All  possessed  a  love  of  liberty,  and  were  daring  and  brave. 
Fourth  :  Colonies  with  marked  characteristics. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  1620. 
Wm.  Penn  and  his  co  religionists.  1681. 
The  Virginia  Colony,  1607. 
Fifth:  What  they  had  to  contend  with  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

1.  Disease. 

2.  The  Indians. 

3.  A  new  country. 

4.  The  cupidity  of  the  English  government. 
Sixth  :  The  kind  of  men  developed  by  the  environments. 

Strong,  hardy  men. 
Brave  men. 
Liberty  loving  men. 

II. 
The  rebellion  and  confederation  cf  the  thirteen  colonies,  under  name  of  "United  States 
of  America." 

Fitst:  Taxation  without  representation. 
Second  :  Names  of  Colonies. 
Third  :  Objects  of  confederation. 

1.  Common  defense. 

2.  The  security  of  their  liberties. 

3.  To  assist  each  other  when  attacked  on  account  of  their  Religion,  Sovereign- 
ty, Trade,  or  any  other  cause. 

Fourth :  Powers  of  the  confederation  and  by  whom  exercised. 

1 .  Congress  and  how  constituted. 
Two  to  seven  fiom  each  State. 
Term,  3  to  6  years. 

2.  The  "Committee  of  the  States." 

3.  President  of  Congress. 

4.  Powers  of  Congress. 

To  raise  revenue,  and  how, 
declare  war  and  peace, 
send  Embassadors. 
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To  make  treaties,   .,.,,.,.. 
provide  certain  courts, 
make  coined  money, 
make  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
establish  Post-offices, 
regulate  army  and  navy. 

LECTURE  NINE. 

November  28,  i882. 
Review. 
Civil  go vernnaent  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

PART  I. 
Historical  facts : 

1.  As  to  the  settlement  of  the  State. 

2.  As  to  formation  of  State  government. 

PART  II. 

General  plan  of  the  organization. 
First,  a  written  constitution. 

1.  When  adopted. 

2.  When  revised. 

3.  Provides  for  three  branches  of  government. 

PART  III. 

Territorial  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  government. 
Fit st,  divisions  tor  local  government : 

1.  Counties.  (60). 

2.  Towns. 

3.  Cities. 

4.  Villages. 

Second,  additional  divisions : 
I*  Assembly  districts. 

2.  Senatorial  districts.  4( 32). 

3.  Congressional  districts.  ($$). 

4.  Judicial  districts.  (8). 

5.  Judicial  departments.  (4). 

PART  rv. 
Executive  branch  :  the  Governor. 
First : 

1.  Term  of  office, 

2.  Qualification. 

3.  Manner  of  his  election. 

4.  Compensation. 

Second,  the  powers  of  the  Governor: 

I*  Commander  of  the  military  of  the  State. 

2.  Power  to  convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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3.  His  duty  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature. 

4.  To  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  .       .    '- • 

5.  To  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.    • 

6.  Veto  power. 

7.  Appointing  power. 

Third,  some  of  the  officers  appointed  by  him  with  consent  of  the  Senate  : 

1.  Sup't  of  Public  Works. 

2.  Sup't  State-Prisons. 

3.  Sup't  of  Insurance  Department. 

4.  Sup't  of  Banks. 

5.  Health  officer  at  New  York. 

6.  Notary  Publics. 

7.  To  fill  vacancies  in  various  offices. 
Fourth,  Lieut.  Governor : 

1.  Term. 

2.  Qualification. 

3.  flection. 

4.  Compensation. 

5.  Duties. 
Fifth,  Sheriffs: 
Sixth,  Constables : 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

January  30,  1883, 
'  PART  I. 
Review  from  last  outline. 

PART  II. 
Cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  in  production  : 
First : — What  is  the  true  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other  ? 

1.  Capital  can  accomplish  nothing  without  the  aid  of  labor. 

2.  Labor  without  the  aid  of  capital  in  civilized  society  is  powerless. 

3.  The  true  relation  of  labor  and  capital  is  that  of  partners,  co-adjutors  for  a  common 
end. 

Second : — The  most  harmonious  results  attainable  when  this  partnership  meets  in  the 
same  person,  also  the  best  results  attainable  under  such  condition. 

1.  A  general  distribution  among  a  people  therefore  desirable. 

2.  Qut  some  men  will  save  and  others  will  not. 

3.  Some  men  have  ability  to  manage  and  others  have  not. 

4.  Some  forms  of  industry  in  our  civilization  require  large  capital  in  few  hands*  'and 
many  laborers.  ■    • 

Third: — In  "the  struggle  for  existence"  there  comes  to' pass  inevitably  ihe capital 
class  and  laboring  class.  * ^ 

I.  The  capitalist  guided  by  self-interest  constantly  seeks  to  obtain  the  ,  greatest  amount 
of  labor  for  the  least  money.  ,'""'."  * 
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2.  The  laboring  class  guided  by  self-interest  seeks  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
money,  for  the  least  labor. 

3,  From  this  conflict  of  interests  difficult  problems  arise — (some  in  the  field  of  Econom- 
ics and  some  in  the  field  of  Ethics). 

Fourth: — The  manner  in  which  the  laborer  and  capitalist  receives  his  share  in  the  joint 
endeavor. 

1 .  The  laborer,  in  wages. 

2.  The  capitalist,  in  profits. 

Fifth : — Influences  that  aftect  the  amount  of  wages  received  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  laborers  in  ratio  to  the  labor  performed. 

2.  The  amount  of  capital  employing  labor  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  laborers. 

3.  The  amount  of  profit  which  the  capitalist  can  realize  from  the  labor. 

4.  The  character  of  the  laborer — 

{a)  As  to  his  ability  to  accomplish  labor. 
(b)  As  to  his  steadiness  in  perfoiming  it. 

5.  The  character  of  the  capitalist. 

(a)  As  to  his  ability  to  manage  and  make  profits. 

(b)  His  willingness  to  share  same  with  the  laborer. 

Sixth : — The  happy  cooperation  of  labor  and  capital  only  possible  when  each  receives 
the  just  share  of  the  increase : — 

1.  To  this  end  each  should  regard  the  other  as  a  helper — a  friend. 

2.  The  laborer  must  be  protected  ;  the  capitalist  must  be  protected. 
Seventh : — Trades  Unions — Strikes — etc. 

The  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  professor 
of  physical  science  in  the  Elrnira  College,  were  marked  by  the  same  ef- 
forts to  engross  the  attention  and  to  arrive  at  every-day  bearings  of 
knowledge.  At  each  lecture  some  matter  of  practical  interest  was  held 
up  for  discussion.  Here,  as  in  all  the  lecture  courses,  the  studejits  were  in- 
vited to  make  oral  o*  written  inquiries  on  pertinent  points,  that  useful 
feature  of  medical  schools,  "the  quiz,"  being  thus  brought  into  service. 
The  greater  part  of  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography  was  reviewed,  in- 
volving an  account  of  the  fossil  and  recent  life-history  of  the  earth,  the 
phenomena  of  meteorology,  and  descriptions  of  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  continents.  Reproductions  of  a  few  outlines  of  Dr.  Ford's 
lectures  are  here  given,  as  showing  the  quality  of  the  information  im- 
parted : 

LECTURE  NOTES.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

November  3,  1882. 
Subject  :-^-Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Earth. 

PART  I. 
Originated  with  the  rest  of  the  Solar  System ;  La  Place's  Nebular  Theory ;  The  earth  at 
.  tot,  enormously  hot,  a  cooling  globe  with  a  thin  crust  even  yet.    Proofs — i.  Hot  Springs 
.  — ■«*  Volcanic  eruptions— 3.  The  descent  into  steep  mines,  one  degree  warmer  each  sixty 
feet. 
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PART  II.-         "   •'•• "  '•     --;;'f  '''"    • 

Structure  of  the  earth— Central  molten  mass  ;  Crust  of  rocks,  perhaps  ibout  ioo'niiles 
thick;  difficulties  of  observation;  methods  ot  studying  the  rocky  crust.  Section  from 
Montreal  to  Richmond;  The  Igneous  Formation  at  the  bottom:. The  Metamorphic  Form- 
ation 4  marbles,  slates,  gems,  metals;  The  Silurian  Formation  of  rocks ;  limestones,  and 
the  earliest  plants  and  animals. 

LECTURE  NOTES.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

November  28, 1882. 
Subject ; — Life,  Plants,  and  Animals  ot  the  present. 

Part  I. 
Plants  are  organized  things  with  up  and  down  structures — root,  stem,  and  leaf— feed  up- 
on inorganic  matter ;  when  burned  have  carbon  smell.     Animals  are  organic  beings,  with 
fore  and  aft  structure;  brain  and  muscle;  burn  with  a  nitrogen  smell.     The  lowest  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life  scarcely  distinguishable.     Diatoms,  Rhizopods,  Rotifers. 

Part  II. 
Animals  are  mainly  built  on  four  patterns  or  types:  1.  Vertebrates,  an  interior  skele- 
ton, with  vertebra,  a  dorsal  nerve  tract,  and  generally  four  extremities.  1.  Four  classes  . 
Mammals;  viviparous,  warm  blooded,  air  breathers,  friends  and  associates  of  man.  2.  Birds; 
oviparous,  warm  blooded,  air  breathers,  feathered,  our  friends  and  pets.  3.  Reptiles  : 
oviparous,  cold  blooded,  tough  skin  or  scales,  a  bankrupt  class.  4*  Fishes;  oviparous, 
cold  blooded,  water  breathers,  scaly,  a  harvest  of  food  for  higher  classes  of  animals. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— LECTURE  NOTES. 

February  20, 1883. 
,  Climate,  Storms,  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

From  1738  to  1880,  the  climate  of  the  United  States  has  been  unchanged.  The  heavi- 
est rainfall  was  in  Georgia  and  Alaska,  62  inches ;  east  of  the  100th  mendien,  40  inches ; 
in  Utah,  5  inches.  Storm  predictions;  instruments  for  use  are  Barometer,  Thermometer 
Wind-vane,  Hydrometer,  Rain  guage,  Telegraph.  Ninety-seven  stations  of  observers' 
and  what  they  do.  Work  each  night  at  Washington  ;  1st.  Telegrams  from  all ;  2.  Find, 
ing  where  storm  centre  is  by  lowest  barometer  and  greatest  humidity  ;  3.  Find  storm  ve- 
locity and  probable  track,  two  storm  doors  in  the  United  States,  they  are  Mexico  and  New 
Foundland;  4th.  Send  warning  signals  for  dangerous  winds,  floods,  frosts  and  blizzards; 
5th.  Distributing  timely  weather  probabilities.  Since  1878  full  80  per  cent,  proved  true. 
LECTURE  NOTES.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

April  27,  1883. 
4.    Highlands  of  Oregon  and  Alaska* 
The  three  mountain  ranges,  Rockies,  Cascade  and  Coast ;  Coast  plateau  and  timber  ; 
Middle  plateau  and  grasses;  Eastern  plateau  and  sands  ;  the.  Columbia,  and  Yukon  rivers; 
Alaska,  climate,  minerals,  animals  and  people. 

5.    The  Central.  Watershed*  .',•<:.-:. 

An  east  and  west  divide  of  rivers ;  the  Mackenzie  and  Mississippi,;  tfce> '  ittftd  of  'wheat, 
grass  and  arctic  timber ;  climate,  animals  and  people;  the  St.  Lawrence,  And  'great  lakes. 
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6.  The  Greenland  Highlands. 

The  Arctic  plateau  ;  coact,  islands,  and  Fiords ;  glaciers  and  icebergs ;  birds,  mosses 
and  lichens;  bears,  reindeer,  fo\e«and  dogs;  whales,  seals  and  walruses. 

7.  The  Apalachian  Highlands. 

Georgia  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  Alleghanies,  Cat  skill,  and  Green  mountains;  the  water- 
shed of  the  Hudson, Ohio,  Potomac  and  Susquehanna;  the  wealth  of  forests  and  mines 
climate,  animals  and  people  ;  Atlantic  slope  and  cities. 

Part  II. 
LOWLANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Mississippi  Valley. 

Western  part ;  Red  River  district,  sugar,  cotton,  and  bayous;  Arkansas  district,  timber 
and  metals ;  Missouri  district,  great  plains ;  Eastern  part ;  Alabama  district,  grain  and 
cotton  ;  Ohio  district,  prairies  and  coal. 

2.  Arctic  Lowlands. 

View  of  the  map ;  Nelson,  McKenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers  ;  the  chain  of  frozen  lakes 
plants,  animals4  and  men. 

3.    The  Atlantic  Plain. 
The  Carolinas  and  Florida ;  Dismal  Swamp,  sounds  and  bays. 
The  period  traversed  by  Prof.  Monks,   in    his   lectures   on  American 
History,  may  be  roughly  described  a>  extending  from  the  discovery  of  the 
continent,  and  including  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  republic.    Here  again, 
the  accepted  text-book  style,  with  its  dry  bones  and  statistics,  was  wholly 
discarded,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  within  the  cover  of  any  of  our  school 
manuals  might  be  found  so  much  of  the  vital  history  of  our  people  as  in' 
the  collection  of  outlines  presented  to  Professor  Monks'  class.      We  ap- 
pend a  few  of  these  outlines,  dealing  with   notable   epochs   of  American 
history. 

LECTURE  NOTES.-  HISTORY. 
(By  Prof.  James  R.   Monks.) 

May  4,  1883. 
Monroe's  Administration,  1817— 1825. 
Personal  History ;  James  Monroe  was  born  in  Virginia,  1758;  father  a  planter;  left 
college  to  fight  under  Washington;  wounded  at  Trenton,  promoted  to  captaincy;  studied 
law,  at  twenty-three  an  Assemblyman,  at  twenty- five  in  Congress;  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Governor,  Minister  to  France  and  England,  Madison's  Secretary  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent for  two  terms.  Was  recalled  from  France  by  Washington  for  display  of  sympathy 
with  the  republic,  and  afterward  under  Jefferson  negotiated  Louisiana  purchase.  Name 
was  mentioned  as  Jefferson's  successor,  Did  effective  work  in  Madison's  cabinet  in  a 
double  capacity.  He  was  tall,  fair  complexion,  and  had  blue  eyes;  he  was  simple,  kind 
and  honest.  The  whole  country  believed  in  his  patriotism,  integrity  and  sound  common 
sense.     He  married  a  New  York  lady  and  died  in   New   York,  July  4,    1831.     His  re- 
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mains  taken  to  Richmond,  1858.  He  came  into  power  at  close  of  war,  and  made  his  ad- 
ministration "an  era  of  good  feeling."  He  had  received  $350,000  in  salaries,  but  died  in 
poverty. 

1.    Presidential  Tour. 
Visit  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  his  dress  and  popularity ;  inspection  of  pub- 
lic works. 

2.    Good  Times. 
Party  feelings  disappeared  ;  commerce  revived  ;  population  increases ;  new  States  set- 
tled ;  life  and  vigor  in  all  the  public  service.     An  able  Cabinet — Adams,  Crawford,  Cal- 
houn, Wirt  and  an  honest  President. 

3.    An  Indian  Campaign  and  Treaty. 
The  Seminole  war;  General  Jackson — "Big  Knife'* — with  1,000  riflemen;  invasion  of 
Florida;  treaty  with  Spain;  Florida  bought  for  $5,000,000  [1821.] 

4,  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Recognition  of  the  South  American  Republics,  1822.  Bill  by  Clay.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  for  free  governments. 

5.  Anti-Slavery  Measures. 

Colonization  society  formed — Clay  and  Randolph  favor  it;  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  presents  an  Anti-Slavery  bill  in  1839.  A  long  and  bitter  fight ;  shall  the  new  States 
be  free  or  slave  t  Missouri  Compromise  bill  by  Thomas,  of  Illinois;  carried  by  efforts  of 
Henry  Clay,  1821.  Three  results  of  this  compromise:  First — Missouri  a  slave  State ;  sec- 
ond— The  territory  north  of  36:30  to  be  tree;  third — The  country  south,  slave  or  free  as  the 
people  should  determine. 

6,  A  New  Issue, 

Federal  paily  dead  and  the  Republicans  divide  on  the  questions  of  Protective  Tariff  and 
Internal  Improvements.  Effects  of  war  on  manufactures,  English  competitions;  the 
American  system;  John  Quincey  Adams  and  Clay  against  Jackson  and  Calhoun;  the 
South  and  East  trade  sides;  the  coming  parties;  Whigs  and  Democrats — nicknamed 
"Locofocos." 

7.  The  Nation's  Guest. 

La  Fayette  re  visits  America ;  eleven  months'  tour  in  all  the  twenty -four  States;  great 
demonstrations  of  respect;  the  aged  hero  at  the  tomb  of  Washington ;  "The  Brandy  wine 
gift  of  5200,000, 

8.  Two  Popular  Measures. 

A  pension  law  for  the  benefit  of  survivors  of  the  revolution  and  an  arrangement  for  an 
interest  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

9.  The  Election  of  1824. 

Four  candidates — choice  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  great  excitement  and 
bitter  feeling ;  Monroe's  successor,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

James  Monroe's  administration  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  of  political  peace.  The 
struggle  between  Federalism  and  Republicanism  ended  with  his  predecessor  and  the 
struggle  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  began  *itb  his  successor. 
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LECTURE  NOTES.— HISTORY. 
Administration  of  thomas  Jefferson,  1801 — 1809. 

April  io,  1883. 
Personal  History  of  Jefferson  :  Born  in  Virginia,  1743,  his  father  a  planter  and  colonel; 
at  nine  began  Latin  and  Greek ;  graduated  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.  In  youth 
was  tall,  angular,  had  hazel  eyes,  ruddy  complexion  and  red  hair.  His  maniage  brought 
135  slaves  and  40,000  acres  doubling  his  own  estate.  At  thirty-three  he  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence ;  during  Revolution  was  Governor  laboring  lor  reform  in  the 
State  laws;  after  peace  came  was  Minister  to  France,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washing- 
ton, and  Vice-President  with  Adams.  His  home  "Monticello;"  his  hospitality,  accom- 
plishments, dislike  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  mode  of  political  work;  great  personal  in- 
fluence ;  his  last  words. 

Foundation  of  His  Fame. 
I.  American  decimal  system.     2.  Statute  for  religious  freedom.     3.  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.    4.  University  of  Virginia.     5.  Organization  of  the   Democratic  party.     6. 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.     7.  Louisiana  purchase. 

1.    Inauguration. 
New  capital;  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  Jefferson's  address;  change   in  executive  cere- 
monies. 

2.  Political  Measures. 

Made  many  removals ;  reduced  army  and  navy ;  abolished  internal  revenue  ;  repealed 
(he  unpopular  federal  laws. 

3.  Foreign  Relations. 

War  with  Barbary  States ;  Decatur  and  Preble ;  conflict  with  England  over  blockade 
anri  "right  of  search  ;  "  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopold,  1807;  the  embargo,  1807  ;  its  ob- 
ject, unpopularity,  and  failure;  ridicule  of  the  Federalists.     "O  grab  me  act." 

4.  National  Growth. 

Ohio  admitted  1802;  an  Indian  Territory  organized  with 'General  Harrison  as  Gover- 
nor ;  Louisiana  purchase  April  30,  1803,  1,000,000  square  miles  for  $15,000,000;  Liv- 
ingstone and  Monroe  negotiated  the  purchase ;  remarks  of  Livingstone  on  signing  the 
treaty ;  1805,  Michigan  Territory. 

Five  Leading  Points. 

1.  Duel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton. 

2.  George  Clinton  elected  Vice-President  in  second  term. 

3.  Conspiracy  of  Burr. 

4.  Robert  Fulton's  inventions — the  torpedo  and  steamboat,  September  2,  1807.  The 
Clermont. 

5.  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition ;  two  years'  explorations,  6,000  miles ;  thirty-five 
soldiers  and  hunters,  only  one  lost. 

As  a  rule  the  pupils  attending  lecture  courses  faithfully  took  notes, 
often  with  great  neatness  and  pains.  A  natural  result  of  the  strong  inter- 
est thus  taken  was  that  the  percentages  of  examinations  in  the  two  advanced 
classes  were  very  high,  standing  at  a  regular  average  of  95.     Thfe  examin- 
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ations  were  generally  very  honorably  performed.  Instances  of  the  use  of 
dishonest  helps  were  occasionally  discovere4  in  these  and  the  lower  class- 
es, and  here,  as  at  a  college  examination,  the  attempted  deception  nul- 
lified the  test,  and  entailed  loss  of  all  marks  that  might  be  earned  by 
the  examination. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  curriculum  already  described  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  lower  classes  consisted  of  drill  in  Arithmetic  and  the 
English  language  in  more  or  less  advanced  stages.  Special  effort  was 
made  in  this  department  to  compass  thorough  and  comprehensive  teach- 
ing. Printed  outlines  were  extensively  used,  giving  synopses  of  arith- 
metical rules,  with  illustrative  eramples;  lessons  in  grammar,  combined 
with  composition  and  spelling.  Pedagogical  traditions  were  once  more 
.disregarded,  and  much  mere  rubbish  of  the  schools  and  text-books  found 
no  place  in  our  method  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  How 
far,  in  one  direction,  our  plan  has  diverged  from  the  conventional  groove 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  outline,  which  was  successfully  mas- 
tered by  a  class  which,  but  eight  months  before,  knew  simply  nothing  of 
grammar : 

A  FIRST  LESSON  IN  SYNTAX. 
(By  V.  Thornton  Macaulay,  Instructor.) 

May  i,  1883. 
Class  III. 
Synttx  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  the  best  mode  ot  com- 
bining words  and  sentences  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought.     It,   therefore,   deals 
with  the  relation,  agreement,  and  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences. 
(a.)     Numkkr  of  Nouns  and  Verbs. 
When  a  noun  meaus  but  one  person,  place  or  thing,  it  is  in  the  singular  number.  When 
it  means  more  than  one,  it  is  in  the  plural  number.     Thus  : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Cook.  Cooks. 

Man.  Men. 

City.  Cities. 

In  the  same  way  verbs  express  being  or  action  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I  walk.  We  walk. 

I  will  read.  We  will  walk. 

I  have  read.  We  have  read. 

He,  she,  or  it  runs.  They  run. 

Rule  of  Syntax. 
When  a  verb  is  joined  in  meaning  with  a  noun,  in  any  sentence,  both   verb  and  noun 
must  be  of  the  same  number ;  that  is,  if  the  noun  is  singular  the  verb  must  be  singular ;  and 
the  reverse. 
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Examples. 
John  Smith  stands  here,  {John  Smith,  a  noun  in  singular  number  agrees,   according  to 
rule,  with  the  verb  stands,  also  in  the  singular. ) 

The  soldiers  run — the  sun  is  risen — the  stars  are  out. 

When  you  do  not  observe  this  rule  in  speaking  or    writing,  you   make  bad   English. 
You  should  not  say  the  msn  is  here,  but,  the  men  are  here ;  birds flies,  but,  birds  fly\  tree 
grows,  but,  trees  gronv. 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following : 

He  and  I  is  going  to  New  York. 
These  cows  is  going  to  pasture . 
These  men  never  owes  money. 
Ships  and  steamers  goes  to  sea. 

(b.)    Use  of  Negatives. 
The  words  no  and  not,  which  are  used  to  express  denial,  are  called  Negatives.  In  using 
these  words  we  should  observe  another 

Rule  of  Syntax  . 
In  making  a  simple  denial  use  onty  one  negative — Thus,  do  not  say,  I  have  not  got  no 
book,  but,  I  have  got  no  book,  or,  I  have  no  book. 

Such  an  expression  as  "I  hain't  got  no  book,"  is  very  bad  English  and  should  never  be 
used.    Carefully  note  the  mode  in  which  the  faulty  language  is  corrected  in  the  following : 
I  haven't  got  no  lime  to  listen  to  you,  {say  I  have  no  time  etc.) 
We  ain't  got  no  milk  to  day,  (say  we  have  no  milk  etc.) 
There  isn't  no  music  in  the  park,  (uiy  there  is  no  music  etc.) 
I  didn't  say  nothing  to  nobody,  (say  I  said  nothing  to  anybody.) 
A  few  common  errors  of  speech  are  illustrated  below.     Carefully  study  them  and  aim  to 
correct  similar  faults  in  your  own  language. 

You  and  tie  are  good  friends,  (sav  You  and  I  etc.) 

I  te!l  yez  America  is  the  land  of  freedom;  Yez  can  tell  the  ma>ter  1  am  here.  Yez  is 
not  English  at  all;  say  You. 

You  hain't  smart  enough,  (for  hain't  use  are  not.) 

The  general  results  of  the  school-work  will  be  more  apparent  from  a 
consideration  of  the  examinations.  These  consisted  of  written  answers  to 
printed  questions,  save  in  a  few  cases  where  the  illiteracy  of  the  pupils 
made  oral  tests  necessary.  It  is  here  proper  to  mention  that  the  propor- 
tion of  absolute  illiterates,  unable  to  read  and  write,  has  been  very  small, 
being,  as  our  statistics  show,  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  inmat*s.  The  proportion  of  those  who  could  read  and  write 
poorly  is  estimated  at  about  55.6  per  cent.,  while  the  remaining  29.4  per 
cent,  may  be  classed  as  of  superficial  attainments.  The  results  of  educa- 
tional work  upon  these  three  classes  of  inmates,  as  observable  from  exam- 
inations, may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

Taking  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  studies  as  determining  factor,  the 
best  results  have  been  achieved  by  those  who,  when  first  subjected  to  refoi- 
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mative  treatment,  could  read  and  write  but  poorly.  The  more  intelligent 
type  making  up  the  two  higher  classes,  and  the  illiterates  at  the  other 
extreme,  range  next  in   order  of  successful  result. 

Taking  now  the  important  figure,  the  general  average  per  cent,  sus- 
tained by  all  pupils  at  all  examinations,  this  is  found  to  be  as  high  as 
eighty-five.  The  proportion  of  total  failures,  gaining  under  ten  per  cent. 
is  very  small.  The  great  mass  of  pupils  passed  successfully  the  sevitity- 
five  per  cent,  required  for  perfect  school  marking.  Subjoined  to  this 
report  will  be  found  a  collection  of  examination  papers  with  answers, 
selected  as  truly  representative  of  the  average  performance  of  our  pupils 
at  the  monthly  tests. 

The  winter  term  closed  with  a  general  examination,  May  18,  1883. 
SUMMER  TERM. 

The  summer  term  opened  June  6.  After  the  plan  pursued  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  classes  of  the  winter  term  were  grouped  into  three  large 
divisions,  with  a  small  additional  class  ot  primary  pupils.  Following  is  the 
scheme  of  study  and  list  of  instructors : 

Advanced  division  (composed  of  classes  A,  B,  and  1) — Lectures  on  English  history 
from  the  Roman  invasion  lo  the  close  of  the  Tudor  period,  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Monks. 

Intermediate  division  (composed  of  classes  1  y2>  2  and  3) — Practical  arithmetic,  by 
Thornton  Macnulay,  Instructor. 

Language  division  (composed  of  classes  4,  5  and  $}4) — Lessons  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  Prof.  Norton. 

The  fourth  or  smallest  division  was  composed  of  illiterates  incapable  of 
proceeding  with  Prof.  Norton's  class.  From  this  a  still  smaller  class  was 
formed  late  in  the  term,  numbering  some  ten  or  twelve  illiterates, 

A  class  in  penmanship  was  organized  for  instruction  by  a  selected  in- 
mate. 

On  July  2nd  the  experimental  school  of  Industrial  Art  was  formed, 
mostly  men  drawn  from  the  lowest  school  grades  and  selected  for  defic- 
iency in  common  English  branches.  This  department  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  N.  A.  Wells,  professor  of  drawing  and  painting  in  the 
Syracuse  University;  and  an  extended  account  of  the  experiment,  prepared 
by  that  gentleman,  will  be  found  following  the  present  report. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  Practical  Morality, 
was  delivered  to  a  selected  audience  drawn  from  the  higher  classes,  by 
Charles  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  of  the  Elmira  bar.  These  lectures  were  con- 
tinued through  the  summer,  and  will  again  be  taken  up  in  October,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  higher  class  work  for  1883  84. 
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The  regular  class  meetings  of  this  term  occurred  weekly,  every  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday,  and  the  Practical  Morality  class  assembled  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  afternoons. 

English  history  was  taught  by  lectures  based  upon  printed  outlines 
which  the  pupils  supplemented  with  notes.  The  course  presented,  in  order, 
the  chief  events  of  English  history  from  the  Roman  Occupation  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  value  ot  English  history,  the  heri- 
tage of^America  from  England,  was  first  shown  and  commented  upon  ; 
then  in  due  succession  the  objective  and  subjective  sides  of  the  great 
narrative  were  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  At  important  points 
the  nature  and  operation  of  histoiical  forces  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
were  unfolded. 

In  closing  his  review  of  each  epoch  the  lecturer  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  character  of  the  time,  its  social  life,  religion,  literature,  art,  inven- 
tions and  culture ;  and  especially  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  had  passed.  The  syllabus  printed  below  will  illustrate  our 
observations. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1883.— OUTLINE,  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

(Prof.  James  R.  Monks.) 

June,  1883. 
THE  NORMAN  PERIOD. 

William  the  Conqueror,  1066— 1087. 
William's  coronation  at  Westminster,  Christmas,   1066.     The   oath    and   the   tumult. 
Battle  Abbey.     Goes  to  Normandy;  outbreaks.     Seizure  and  division  of  the  land. 

The  Feudal  System. 
A  feud  held  land  tor  the  military  and  other  service.     The  castles  with  their  keeps  an  J 
dungeons.     Each  fee  furnished  one  horseman  and  six  attendants. 

Saxon  Rebellions. 
One  thousand  and  sixty-nine   Saxons  and   Danes   destroy  3,000  Normans;  William's 
oath  and  revenge.     100,000  persons  slain,  tract   of  sixty  miles  ruined.     Conquest   com- 
pleted 1071.     Hereward  the  last  Saxon  leader.     Saxons  removed  from  offices  and  gener- 
ally reduced  to  slavery. 

Three  Facts  Concerning  the  Conquest. 
I.  Saxon  bishops  replaced  by  Norman  monks.     Lanfranc.     2.    William's   passion   for 
hunting  led  to  enlarged  forests  and  cruel  game  laws.     3.  The  Curfew  Bell,  time  and  ob- 
ect.     4~  The  Doomesday  Book  was  a  Saxon  register.      Its  importance,  300,000  families. 
The  Conqueror's  Death. 
Invasion  of  France.    Jest  of  Philip.     Accident  and  death  scene.     His  words   "I  com- 
mend my  soul  to  Mary."     His  wife.     The  thrice  deserted  body. 
William  Rufus,  1087 — uoo. 
Meaning  of  name ;  resemblance  to  father ;  early  coronation ;  the  royal  treasures  ;  quar" 
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rel  with  Anslem;  his  courtiers  and  their  excesses  ;  his  robbery  of  ihe  churches  an&  loans 
of  money ;  the  fatal  hunt  with  Walter  Tyrrel ;  the  discovered  body ;  he  Was  then,  corpu- 
lent and  had  yellow  hair;  he  was  ignorant,  cruel  and  vicious  ;  he  built  Westminster  Hall. 
Henry  Beauclerc,  iioo — 1135. 

Was  born  in  England,  tall,  handsome,  courtly,  scholarly,  but  cruel,  cunning  and  treach- 
erous, efforts  to  placate  people  ;  revived  old  aw?,  abolished  curfew,  recalled  Anslem  and 
imprisoned  Le  Flambard ;  his  escape ;  Henry  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  his  brother's  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land  ;  Robert's  unsuccessful  attempt ;  his  imprisonment  at  Cardiff 
the  succession  ;  Henry's  son  dies ;  the  father's  grief;  and  nobles  were  compelled  to  swear 
fealty  to  Matilda,  who  married  Geoflrey  I'lantaganet,  Knight  of  the  Bath;  Henry  died  a 
67  ;  cause :  had  been  in  Normandy  two  years. 

Stephen,  1135 — 11 54. 

First  to  take  and  break  the  oath,  seized  the  throne  and  ruled  19  years ;  the  reign  was 
full  of  war,  anarchy,  disorder  and  suffering ;  robbery,  fires,  neglect  ot  land,  pestilence,  in- 
terdict ;  Stephen  was  an  able  general  and  personally  the  best  of  the  Norman  kings. 

State  of  Society. 

Crown  lands  and  incomes — 1400  manors,  68  forests,  781  parks,  lee*  from  estates. 

Chivalry — 3  degrees  :  page,  esquire,  knight;  the  oath  and  its  influence. 

Dre*>s — Cloak, shoes,  bonnet,  special  costumes;  minstrel,  fool  and  palmer;  fops. 

Meals — Delicacy  and  good  cookery ;   Normans  abstemious,  wine ;  no  forks;  meats. 

Education — Confined  to  church  ;  common  clergy  very  ignorant;  many  historians. 

Buildings — Great  builders;  rich  churches;   1100  castles  in  80 years;  style  Romanesque. 

Crusades — Turks  and  Holy  Land  ;  Peter  the  Hermit ;  the  red  cross :  crusades  200 
years;  benefits  :  saved  Europe  ftom  invasion  and  united  it ; brought  to  Europe  much  learn, 
ing  and  many  useful  articles  and  customs. 

language — Saxon,  common  life,  the  Norman,  the  court  circles,  names  of  animals  and 
their  flesh  ;  the  Saxon  Church  tended  the  animal ;  the  Norman  ate  meat. 

The  examinations  in  this  subject  were  conducted  upon  a  peculiar  plan. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  classes  forming  the  History  Division  was  care- 
fully preserved  and  the  classes  seated  separately  in  chapel  the  better  to 
maintain  the  identity  of  each.  At  examinations  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  were,  of  course,  questioned  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  subject; 
but  the  character  of  the  questions  was  made  to  vary  for  each  of  the  com- 
ponent classes.  Thus,  the  paper  set  for  the  members  of  class  A  dealt 
largely  with  the  philosophy  ot  history;  those  for  clars  B,  more  with  the 
objective  aspect ;  while,  for  class  1  the  test  consisted  in  an  ability  to  answer 
categorical  questions  about  men  and  events.  In  the  appendix  will  be 
found  examples  of  these  tripartite  examinations.  The  average  standing 
of  the  class  for  the  term  was  about  90  per  cent,  a  very  high  figure  when  it 
is  considered  that  class  1,  forming  over  one-third  of  thedivision,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  forced  to  re!y  upon  lecture  notes  taken  systematically  by 
its  members. 
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The  Arithmetic  or  Intermediate  division  reviewed  common  fractions, 
and  continued  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  through  decimals  and  their  ap- 
plications. At  the  close  of  the  term  fully  55  per  cent,  of  the  class  had 
obtained,  at  their  examinations,  a  general  average  from  75  to  94  per  cent.; 
and  25  per  cent,  more  had  kept  at  a  general  average  of  from  95  to  100 
per  cent.  This  latter  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  thus  enabled  to  pass 
upward  into  the  lecture  courses  for  the  coming  year. 

The  pupils  of  the  Language  Division  were  subjected  to  an  experiment- 
al course  of  instruction,  the  results  of  which,  while  encouraging,  cannot 
yet  be  stated,  owing  to  the  brief  period  over  which  the  trial  has  extended. 
We  will  probably  be  enabled  to  speak  confidently  of  the  value  of  the 
method  in  our  next  report ;  but,  for  the  present,  Prof.  Norton's  brief 
description  of  his  plan,  here  inserted,  will  be  sufficiently  informing. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  LANGUAGE  DIVISION. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  were  placed  in  my   care  to  be  pre- 
pared to  comprehend  the  language   of  the  coming  winter's  work.     These 
men  were  nearly  all  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  of  sluggish  mind  and  with 
little  power  to  receive  or  communicate   thought.     Obviously   mental  ac- 
tivity must  be  stimulated  in  them   and  for  this  purpose  they  were  taught 
by  the  objective-inductive  method.     Groups  of  words  were  placed  before 
them,  some  containing  a  thought,  others  not.     They  were  asked  to  state 
upon  their  writing  pads  the  difference  between  the  groups  of  words  if  they 
saw  any.     Nearly  all  said  that  some  of  the  groups  made   sense.     Tney 
were  then  asked  to  copy  such  as  made  sense.     A  suitable  sentence  was  se- 
lected from  these  and  they  were  asked  by  what  other  means  the   same 
thought  could  be  expressed.  Some  said  by  a  painting,  some  by  a  picture, 
and  some  by  a  figure  in   marble.     The  name  of  a   thought   expressed  in 
words,  viz  :  A  sentence,  was  given  them.     The  foregoing    illustration  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  plan  of  the   work.     Leaflets   from  their   pads   con- 
taining work  was  looked  over  by   me  out  of  class.     Sometimes  I   called 
upon  individuals  to  read  their  work   before  the  class.     At  other  times  I 
inspected  the  work  personally.     By  the  methed   used   the   men  gained  a 
thought  from  their  perceptions.     This   thought  was  expressed   in  words- 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  gain  a  form  of  words  without  thought.    The 
advantage  claimed   for   the   method  is,  it   secures   first,  mental  growth  ; 
second,  real  knowledge  and  not  a  set  of   words  which   may  or   may  not 
contain  knowledge.     Growth  of  all  kinds  is  slow   and   therefore  in  the 
limited  time  of  the  term  much  could   not  be  expected.     That  there  was, 
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however,  marked  growth  was  attested  by  the  improved  form  of  application 
and  their  success  in  making  their  own  thoughts  clear  to  themselves.  Their 
recitations  grew  more  and  more  profitable  as  the  term  continued.  Their 
examinations  too,  gave  evidence  that  as  much  knowledge  was  acquired 
with  a  firmer  grasp  than  is  the  case  when  definitions  are  given  to  be  com- 
mitted with  or  without  a  comprehension  of  their  meaning.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  results  were  such  as  to  commend  the  method  when  a  similar 
class  of  minds  is  to  be  reached. 

A.  W.  Norton,  Instructor. 

The  lectures  on  Practical  Morality,  given  to  the  Sunday  class,  have 
served  to  show  how  efficient  and  stimulating  an  incisive,  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  that  subject  might  be  made,  even  for  men  unencumbered  with 
any  metaphysical  baggage.  The  discussions  opened  with  an  Inquiry  into 
a  man's  place  in  nature  and  society,  and  were  pursued  through  the  themes 
of  social  collisions,  revenge  and  forgiveness,  vhe  equilibrium  of  social  for- 
ces, retribution,  and  truthfulness.  Outlines  similar  to  the  foliowing  were 
distributed  at  each  lecture,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  forthcoming  discuss- 
ion : 

SLTNTI)AV  AFTERNOON  LECTURES  OX  PRACTICAL  MORALITY. 

Skimkmijkr  2,  1SS3 
(By  Chas.  A.  Collin,  Esq.) 
VI.     Rkview. 

1.  The  three  sets  of  impulses  given  by  analyzing  and  distinguishing  revenge. 

2.  The  two  ways  suggested  of  looking  at  a  wrong  doing. 

3.  Is  retribution  in  any  case  an  element  of  justice  ? 

4.  What  were  given  as  the  benevolent  aflections? 
The  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood  and  its  opposite 

1.  The  tendency  of  men,  tribes  and  nations  to  teach  each  other  as  natural  enemies;  the 
like  tendency  among  boys. 

The  tendency  essentially  barbarous.     The  historical  course  of  ihis  tendency. 

2.  The  substitution  of  the  universal  benevolent  affection,  the  fundamental  principle  ol 
New  Testament  morality.     The  names  given  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  survival  of  the  barbarous  tendency  in  Christian  society.  Business  and  social 
competitions,  and  rivalries,  and  political  warfare. 

4.  Preserving  the  equilibrium  of  social  forces  by  the  balancing  over  against  each  other 
of  hostile  and  selfish  impulses,  as  opposed  to  the  New  Testament  theory. 

The  practical  vs  the  ideal. 

The  main  questions  were  uttered  as.  from  a  strictly  intellectual,  non-re- 
ligious point  of  view  ;  but  the  religious  bearings,  which  were  naturally 
suggested  as  the  discussion  progressed,    were  not  wholly   ignored,  though 
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never  intruded  ;  and  the  endeavor  was  then  made  to  reach  the  truths 
through  disputations,  in  which  the  audience  took  a  part.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  first  impression  of  the  men  who  sat  at  Mr.  Collin's  lectures 
was  a  discouraging  one,  born  of  indifference  to  the  subject,  and  a  later 
conviction  of  its  impractical  character.  When,  however,  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  enunciation  of  moral  laws  might  be  dissociated  from  dog- 
matism, and  that  moral  laws  might  be  brought  home  to  every  man's  deeds 
and  impulses  ;  indifference  gave  place  to  an  engrossing  interest  which  is 
quite  apparent  from  the  words  of  the  men  themselves.  Members  of  the  class 
were  encouraged  to  send  to  the  lecturer  written  criticisms  or  suggestions, 
which  were  usually  read  aloud  at  the  opening  of  the  following  lecture.  These 
were  entirelv  voluntary,  not  subject  to  the  marking  system,  and  occasion- 
ally took  the  form  of  quite  extended  essays.  The  following  are  specimen 
extracts  : 

"You  say  that  if  a  nun,  fr )  n  put-}  cusae  Iness,  strikes  you.  it  is  better  to  lot  him  alone.  Reason  : 
because  a  man,  in'dolng  so,  hurts  what  we  have  agreed  to  call  his  soul;  and  if  he  continues  to  hurt  it  in 
such  a  way  he  will  And  in  the  end  that  he  has  hurt  himself  more  than  you.  That  is  hardly  'Practi- 
cal Morality/  That  which  is  unnatural  can  hardly  be  called  practical.  Ksvenge  is  not  only  a 
gratification  of  a  desire,  but  also  a  m  >le  of  protection.  r>  iJ  °  To  show  you  that  reveuge  is  in- 
stinctive and  a  natural  protection :  A  man  strikes  you  one  blow ;  your  impulse  la  to  strike  him  two. 
so  as  to  let  him  see  that  it  does  not  pay  to  strike  you,  and  to  make  him,  from  impulses  of  fear,  quit. 
Therefore,  revenge,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  natural  protection,  and  the  impulses  of  which  are  instinctive 
and  so  universal  that  they  must  contain  some  good. 

"Further  on  you  say  that  a  man  li  striking  you  has  only  hurt  the  flesh.  Let  us  see.  Supposing  ho 
has  struck  you  on  the  cheek.  It  hurts;  the  organic  matter  has  been  bruised— but  is  that  all?  Wh<tt 
makes  youi  hands  clos«  and  your  teeth  come  together?  Ah,  then  anothei  source  of  feeling  has  been 
touched.  °  °  °  Our  sensitive  nature  has  been  aroused  by  astraiu  or  jar,  and  by  a  continuation  of 
blows,  and  consequently  a  continuation  of  jars,  the  feeling  at  last  gets  toughened,  hardened,  and 
dies  out,  and  you  become  one  of  those  poor  wretches  with  whom  we  often  meet.  °  °  °  Look  at 
yourself,  then,  and  see  if  tho  m\*n  who  struck  you  is  not  tho  belter  off.  Besides,  what  kind  of  forgive- 
ness do  you  call  that  when  you  allow  a  man  to  strike  you,  when  you  believe  that  by  so  doing  the  man 
will  In  time  pay  dearly  for  his  actions?  You  would  hav^  the  world  think  that  you  turn  to  him  the 
left  cheek,  while  in  your  heart  you  expect  your  pound  of  flesh  ?  " 

**A9  to  revenge  itself,  it  is  low,  mean,  cowardly,  and,  above  all,  ungodly.  If  a  man  does  me  an  in- 
j  ury.  It  i»  my  right — nay.  It  is  my  duty — to  defend  myself  and  ward  off  the  blow  if  I  cau.  Bat  that  blow 
having;  once  fallen,  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  seek  revenge.  If  the  wrong  inflicted  on  me  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  of  the  State,  it  is  the  State  that  will  avenge  me  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  de- 
liver up  the  criminal  to  the  State,  because  the  State  does  not  exact  a  penalty  for  the  punishment,  but 
for  the  prevention  of  crime.  If  the  matter  be  so  small  as  not  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  it 
iB  beneath  me  as  a  man  to  do  anything  more  than  to  rebuke  the  offender,  and  to  let  him  know  that 
there  can  be  no  intercourse  between  us  two  so  long  as  he  offends  iu  like  manner.  All  these  duties  I 
can  perform  without  the  slighest  desire  to  be  revenged;  for  in  all  cases  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive  free- 
ly, whether  the  offense  be  great  or  small,  which  I  cau  do  without  being  a  milksop ;  for  the  way  iu 
which  such  an  act  is  performed  will  generally  show  what  motive  prompts  it." 

••With  the  closest  attention  I  listened  to  your  sermon  last  Sunday  in  regard  to  self  control,  but  for- 
give mo  in  saying  that  your  treatise  was  not  satisfactory  enough  fur  me.  I  agree  with  you  that  every 
man  owes  it  to  himself  to  maintain  perfect  control  over  his  own  temper.  I  am  furthermore  convinced 
that  the  man  who  has  uo  control  over  himself  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  events— nay,  worse,  for  I  speak 
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out  of  experience,  it  is  in  the  power  his  enemies  to  bring  the  fit  of  anger  upon  him  and  make  them- 
selves merry  at  his  expeuse.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  to  keep  those  feelings,  which  are  properly 
called  auger,  in  check  ;  but  you  did  not  tell  us  how  to  avoid  such  feelings  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment, or  how  to  conquer  them.  -  ;  o  i  judge  it  is  not  will-effort  aud  resolution  alone  by  which 
our  temper  may  be  brought  under  control,  but  there  must  be  still  another  faculty  which  has  more 
power  to  govern  our  temper  than  effort,  resolution  and  the  will.  •  °  °  Impatiently  I  await  your 
solution." 

"Let  me  say  to  the  young  man  who  asked  the  question  concerning  his  temper :  Judge  Dexter  told 
us  that  in  breaking  one  habit  we  should  All  its  place  with  another.  Let  him  change  his  anger 
into  contempt,  and  from  that  to  something  else,  and  so  on.    I  have  done  it  with  success." 

"I  think  that  the  man  who  said  last  Sunday  that  he  kn.-w  he  had  a  soul  made  a  very  strong  assertion 
and  1  am  not  near  so  sure  as  he  is  about  the  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact. 
Another  thing,  I  think  that  you  cannot  spend  too  much  time  on  the  subject  of  revenge,  because  right 
here  in  this  institution  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  practiced  by  the  inmates.  1  think  myself  that  re- 
venge has  but  a  very  small  place  in  man's  life,  and  if  revenge  is  made  use  of  do  any  extent,  I  think  it 
is  liable  to  gel  a  man  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience  of  the  matter.'* 

Near  the  close  of  September  the  class  sustained  generally  a  most  suc- 
cessful examination.  Below  is  zfac-simitie  of  the  paper  set  thereat,  and 
immediately  following  is  an  assortment  of  replies,  representing  a  fair 
average  from  the  entire  mass  of  answers  made  by  the  class. 

EXAMINATION. 
(C.  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  Instructor.) 

September  23,  1883. 

1.  What  method  was  proposed  to  be  pursued  in  these  lectures  ? 

2.  What  were  given  as  the  different  classes  of  benevolent  affections  ? 

3.  What  were  given  as  the  malevolent  affections  ? 

4.  Stale  three  sets  ot  impulses  given  by  analyzing  and  distinguishing  revenge. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "soul"  as  used  in  these  lectures  ? 

6.  Does  the  proposition  ths»t  man  has  a  soul,  as  the  word  has  been  used  in  these  lectures, 
admit  of  question,  in  your  opinion  ?     Give  the  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

7.  How  is  the  doer  of  a  wrong  injured  ? 

8.  How  is  the  sufferer  of  a  wrong  injured  ? 

9.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  greater  injury?     Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

10.  What  are  the  two  ways  of  looking  at  wrong  doing? 

11.  Describe  the  "ideal"  society,  showing  its  possibility,  whether  contests,  rivalries  and 
struggles  between  men  are  necessary,  how  wages  might  be  adjusted,  the  distinction  be 
tween  comforts  and  luxuiies,  etc. 

Extra. 
Give  any  criticism  that  has  occurred  to  you  on  any   matter  presented  in  or  connected 
with  these  lectures. 

Selected  Replies. 

"I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  wrong-doer  is  injured,  save  in  my  example  of  a  hoy  and  his  father — for 
instance,  a  boy  strikes  his  father,  would  he  not  feel  internally  injured  when  thinking  of  his  father's 
kindness  to  bim  when  a  child  ?  " 

"While  I  believe  men  may  yet  be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  moral  conscience  sufficient  to  make 
the  injurer  the  greater  sufferer,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  reached  that  point." 
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••The  doer  of  an  Injury  is  the  greater  injured  because  he  violates  the  laws  of  God,  and  Injures  with 
this  his  most  sacred  part,  the  soul ;  while  the  sufferer  of  a  wrong  is  only  outwardly  injured,  if  you  call 
it  so.    This  injury  passes  away,  while  the  doer's  injury  stains  the  soul." 

••I  think  that  the  person  receiving  the  Injury  has  the  greater  injury,  because,  receiving  repeated  in- 
juries, he  becomes  hardened  aud,  as  the  preacher  say?,  'as  if  he  was  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  he  does 
not  mind  the  blows,  but  becomes  sullen,  morose,  morbid,  and  is  ready  at  any  time  to  return  any  in 
Jury.'" 

••The  ideal  society  is  where  man  and  mau  live  for  the  good  of  each  other  in  all  ways  and  is  possible 
if  all  men  would  agree  ;  but  the  moment  one  or  more  people  go  contrary  to  the  plan  in  view,  why 
everything  has  got  to  be  adjusted  and  started  over  again." 

"Ideal  society  is  whore  justice  is  every  man's  due  without  a  constant  struggle  therefor,  and  a  con- 
stant feeling  of  suspicion.  J  don't  say  we  shall  reach  that  state  of  perfection,  but  I  hope  wo  can  say 
that  it  is  possible,  if  wo  all  as  a  body  should  make  the  proper  struggle  to  accomplish  it." 

"I  think  the  ideal  society  is  a  wild  chimera,  and  the  impossibility  of  it  is  duo  to  the  inherent  and 
natural  qualities  of  man.  Contests  and  rivalries  are,  in  my  opinion,  requisite  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  man." 

With  this  review  ot  the  work  of  the  Summer  Term  my  report  upon 
the  Reformatory  Schools  properly  closes.  The  organization  of  the  com- 
ing year  is  already  completed,  and  there  is  every  prospect,  I  beg  to  say 
in  conclusion,  that  the  development  of  the  Schools  in  the  near  future 
shall  be  even  more  successful  than  in  recent  years  in  promoting  its  para- 
mount and  important  aim. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  THORNTON  MACAUI.AY. 
Secretary  of  the  School. 


APPENDICES  TO   SCHOOL-SECRETARY'S  REPORT, 

A. 
Specimens  of  examination  papers  set  to  the  two  higher  classes  ^Winter 
term),  and  to  the  Summer  class  in  English  history  ;  with  answers  by  "pu- 
pils of  average  ability. 

CLASS  A. 

Political  Economy  and  Civil  (Iovkrnmknt. 

(By  J.  G.,  age  20.) 

May  18,  1883. 

1.  What  is  a  "bank"  as  the  term  is  now  used  ?  Answer.  A  bonk  is  a  place  where 
people  deposit  their  surplus  wealth  to  be  u^ed  at  some  future  time. 

2.  What  is  the  least  number  of  men  who  may  unite  to  form  a  "National  Bank  ?"  An- 
swer. Five  men  are  required  by  law  to  contribute  to  the  company  before  corporate  rights 
will  be  issued  by  the  Governor. 

3.  How  much  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  National    Bank   must  be  invested  in  government 
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fconcU  ?     Answer.     One  third  of  the  entire  capital  to  be  deposited  with  the  Governor  as 
security  for  the  notes  issued  by  them  in  their,  every  day  transactions. 

4.  How  are  the  circulating  bills  of  a  National  Bank  secured?  Answer.  By  govern- 
ment bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  also  by  a  surplusage  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 
cent. 

5.  Name  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  banks  now  existing?  Answer.  National,  Sav- 
ings and  Banks  of  Issue. 

6.  State  at  least  four  different  ways  in  which  a  bank  may  create  credit  ?  Answer.  De- 
posits, Drafts,  Promisory  notes,  Letters  of  Credit,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  by  the  certificates 
they  issue  when  corporated. 

7.  When  and  where  was  the  first  bank  organized,  of  which  history  speaks  ?  Answer. 
Venice,  1171. 

8.  When  was  the  bank  of  England  founded?     Answer.     1684. 

9.  When  did  land  begin  to  have  a  value?  Answer.  When  it  was  settled  on  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  produced,  implements  and  tools  used  in  the  undertaking;  houses,  etc., 
built  foi  accomodation  and  permanent  residence. 

10.  State  four  facts  that  influence  the  value  of  the  rentage  of  land.  Define  "value." 
Define  "wealth."  State  the  distinction  between  "price"  and  "cost"  Define  "capital*" 
What  it  must  co-operate  to  produce  wealth?  Answer.  Fertility  of  the  soil,  labor  there- 
for expended  on  it  to  improve  its  natural  condition,  market  where  the  surplus  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  agriculturalists,  demand  and  supply  of  the  products.  Value  is  th&t  which 
in  itself  possesses  a  real,  definite  and  known  value.  Wealth  is  anything  that  may  have 
been  accumulated  by  some  one.  Price  is  what  is  asked  for  an  article  after  it  has  been 
produced,  cost  is  the  amount  paid  in  producing  it.  Capital  is  that  which  is  used  in  pro- 
ducing more  wealth  and  capital  is  wealth,  but  wealth  is  not  capital,  so  it  must  take  cap- 
ital to  produce  wealth 

CLASS  A.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(ByF.  Y.,  age  21.) 

February  16,  8883* 

1 .  What  is  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ?  A  vast  ocean  of  gases  and  vapors 
around  the  earth;  a  laboratory  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

2.  Give  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  and  name  two  proofs  of  it.  From  50  to  100 
miles  in  height,  proved  by  meteors  and  barometers. 

3.  How  is  rain  formed  ?  Rain  is  formed  by  two  clouds  coming  together,  one  being 
warm  and  the  other  cool,  thus  causing  rain  drops. 

4.  Show  how  a  hail-storm  is  formed.  Hail  is  formed  by  passing  through  two  layers  of 
clouds  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  until  it  is  formed  into  a  ball  of  ice  caused  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  air  through  which  it  passes  and  when  it  gets  heavy  it  drops  to  the  earth. 

5.  What  kind  of  a  cloud  is  the  Cumulus  cloud  ?  Describe  it.  The  Cumulus  cloud  is 
the  thunder  cloud. 

6.  How  is  a  rainbow  caused  ?  It  is  caused  by  reflection  of  light  of  the  sun  through 
raindrops. 

7.  Describe  the  production  of  lightning  and  thunder.  Lightning  is  an  accumulated 
amount  of  electricity  discharged  from  the  clouds  and  in  its  passage  through  the  air  leaves 
a  vacuum,  and  when  the  air  rushes  to  its  place  in  meeting  it  makes  a  report,  just  the  same 
as  two  books  being  clapped  together. 
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8.  How  should  a  good  lightning  rod  be  fixed  ?  By  letting  it  run  down  deep  into  wet 
soil. 

9.  How  is  the  sea-breeze  caused  to  the  people  living  on  an  island  ?  The  daily  heating 
of  the  atmosphere  which  rises  and  lets  in  cool  air  from  the  sea. 

10.  What  is  a  cyclone  ?     A  cyclone  is  a  traveling  whirlwind. 

CLASS  B— AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
(By  M.  M.,  age  19.) 

April  jo,  1883. 

1.  Full  names  of  first  three  Presidents.  First,  George  Washington;  second,  John  Ad 
ams;  third,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Which  two  were  born  in  Virginia  ?     George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Which  two  graduated  from  college  ?     Jefferson  and  Adams. 
Which  one  became  very  unpopular  ?     Adams. 

2.  Where  wa>  Washington  inaugurated?     New  York. 
What  city  was  the  capital  for  ten  yea-s  ?     Philadelphia. 
Name  of  Washington's  home  ?     Mount  Vernon. 
Name  of  Jefferson's  home  ?     Monticello. 

3.  Describe  briefly  Washington's  character  as  a  man.  Large  and  noble-hearted ; 
stern. 

Whom  did  he  appoint  as  Chief  Justice  ?    John  Jay. 

His  two  most  prominent  Cabinet  officers  ?     Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

4.  What  were  Hamilton's  financial  measures  ?  To  pay  the  national  debt  in  full,  and 
put  in  operation  a  national  bank. 

What  was  Washington's  policy  toward  foreign  countries?    To  remain  friendly  with  all. 

5.  Tell  briefly  Adams'  personal  history.  Was  a  plain  citizen,  started  as  a  school  teach- 
er and  then  a  lawyer. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  ?  The  object  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  was  to  put  in  prison  any  person  who  should  speak  against  the  President  or  gov- 
ernment . 

6.  What  was  Pinckney's  reply  to  France's  demand  for  tribute?  Millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. 

Jay's  treaty  with  what  country  ?  Why  unpopular  ?  England.  Because  they  did  not 
make  return  for  slaves  taken  in  war. 

7.  In  what  state  was  the  Whiskey  Rebellion?     Pennsylvania. 
Which  President  was  elected  by  Congress  ?     (No  answer.) 
Which  President  was  not  re-elecled  ?    Adams. 

Names  of  first  two  political  parties.     Whigs  and  Federalists. 
Mention  a  doctrine  of  each  party.     (Xo  answer.) 

8.  Give  Jefferson's  personal  history.     Was  a  great  writer,  reader  aud  thinker. 
Describe  his  hospitality,  industry,  etc.     Hospitality  was  unlimited. 

Mention  four  things  on  which  Jeflerson's  fame  rests  ?  Louisiana  purchase  ;  manner  of 
parliamentary  practice ;  American  decimal  system. 

10-  Tell  about  ihe  Burr  and  Hamilton  duel.  Tell  about  the  first  steamboat.  Hamil- 
ton was  forced  into  a  duel  by  Burr,  who  said  that  Hamilton  had  said  something  against 
his  character ;  Hamilton  received  a  fatal  wound.  The  first  steamboat  was  invented  by 
Robert  Fulton  and  sailed  up  the  Hudson  Sept.  2,  1807 ;  named  Clermont. 
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How  much  was  paid  for  the  Louisiana  purchase  ?     Fifteen  million  dollars. 
Which  President  do  you  most  admire?     Why  ? 

CLASS  A.— SUMMER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
(By  J.  G.,  colored,  age  21.) 

February  18,  1883. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  tour  Norman  kings.  Wrilham  the  Conqueror,  William  Ru- 
fus, Henry  Beauclerc,  and  Stephen.  < 

2.  State  some  fact  in  connection  with  each  pame.  William  the  Conqueror  was  cruel 
and  vicious;  did  not  let  the  people  have  the  time  of  the  day  after  sun  down.  Stephen 
robbed  his  crown  from  Matilda.  William  Rufus  was  ignorant  and  cruel.  Stephen  was 
the  best  of  Norman  kings. 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  Saxons  after  the  Norman  conquest  ?  Alter  the  Nor- 
mans had  conquered  the  Saxons  the  Saxons  were  removed  from  office  and  generally  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

4.  Who  was  Hereward  ?     Here  ward  was  the  last  Saxon  leader. 

5.  Why  was  the  "curfew  bell"  so  much  hated?  The  curfew  bell  was  hated  because 
after  it  was  rung  the  people  had  to  go  to  bed  or  cover  up  the  fire   and    put  out  the  lights. 

6.  What  was  the  feudal  system  of  holding  land?  A  feud  was  held  for  military  and 
other  services  ;  education  confined  to  the  church  canon  ;  clergymen  ignorant. 

7.  Give  the  three  degrees  of  chivalry,  and  the  duties  of  each  ?     (No  answer.) 

8.  What  were  the  crusades  ?  The  crusades  were  the  men  sent  from  England  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  drive  out  the  Turks,  so  that  they  could  get  to  the  Holy  Land. 

9.  Mention  two  benefits  to  Europe  that  came  from  them?  United  England,  brought 
many  articles  and  education. 

10.  How  did  certain  words  in  our  language  show  that  the  Saxons  were  inferior  social- 
ly to  the  Normans  ?  The  Saxons  called  the  calt  the  calf,  the  Normans  called  it  veal ; 
they  called  the  sheep  the  sheep,  the  Normans  called  it  mutton. 

11.  Meaning  of  Rufus,  Beauclerc,  Plantagenet,  C<x.'ur  de  Lion  ?  Rufus  means  red  hair  ; 
Henry  Beauclerc  means  strong-armed  ;  Plantagenet,  broom  corn. 

12.  Names  of  the  first  Plantagenet  kings  ?  Henry  II.,  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  Hen- 
ry the  III.;  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  was  the  first. 

13.  Which  king  was  the  bravest,  which  the  richest,  which  the  "beggar  king?"  (No 
answer.) 

14.  Which  was  a  poet,  which  lost  hi.s  crown,  which  reduced  the  power  of  barons  ?  Hen- 
ry III.  lost  his  crown  to  restore  the  power  of  the  barons. 

15.  Contrast  Chancellor  Becket  and  Archbishop  Becket.  When  Chancellor  Becket  was 
•not  archbishop  he  was  a  fine  man;  dressed  in  the  rich   robes,  with  gold  on  them,  no  man 

could  compare  with  him  in  dress  and  fashion ;  when  he  became  archbishop  he  was 
changed  again  to  anew  man  ;  fashion  was  played  out  with  him  ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  church,  and  nothing  else. 

16.  What  was  the  question  in  dispute  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket?  The  question  in 
dispute  was  when  Becket  was  over  in  France,  Henry  II.  got  three  bishops  to  crown  his 
son,  whom  no  one  else  had  the  right  but  Becket  to  do ;  when  Becket  came  back  he  ordered 
that  they  should  reduce  the  bishops  that  had  crowned  his  son.  That's  how  the  quarrel 
commenced. 
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17.  Give  briefly  an  account  of  the  conquest  ot  Ireland  ?  Henry  II.  gave  permission  that 
they  might  send  Henry  Strongbow  over  to  conquer  Ireland,  which  they  did;  that  brought 
much  learning  and  wealth. 

iS.  What  is  Magna  CharU?  Magna  Chart  a  is  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
people. 

19.  When  and  where  given  ?     (No  answer.) 

20.  What  change  did  the  year  1265  bring  to  Parliament?  The  year  1265  brought  23 
members,  100  bishops,  2  knights,  2  members  from  each  county. 

21 .  Who  was  the  leader  oftthe  baron»  in  this  struggle  ?     (No  answer.) 

22.  What  complaint  was  made  against  the  Italian  priests  ?  The*  complaint  against  the 
Italian  priests  was  that  all  the  money  that  went  to  Rome  stayed  there  ;  the  people  said 
they  did  not  care  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  their  worship,  as  the  money  that  they 
spent  would  only  come  back  in  change,  so  that  they  will  have  some  in  exchange  for  what 
they  paid. 

CLASS  B.— SIMMER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
(\Y.  J.  P.,  age  22.) 

July  18,  1883. 

1.  Names  of  the  four  Norman  kings.     William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry 
Beauclerc,  Stephen. 

2.  Which  two  were  brothers ?    Henry  Beauclerc,  William  Rufus. 

3.  How  was  Stephen  related  to  William  the  Conqueror  ?     Grandson. 

4.  Which  was  slain  in  New  Forest  ?     William  Rulus. 

5.  Slate  some  facts  showing  now  severe  the   game  laws  were.     If  a  person  shot   game 
his  eyes  would  be  taken  out. 

6.  Describe  a  Norman  castle.  Castle  with  a  keeper  and  used  as  a  refuge  for  conceal- 
ment of  plunder,  etc. 

7.  What  was  the  object  of  the 'Curlew  Dell?"  So  that  the  people  could  not  cor  spire 
with  each  other,  viz:  conspire  against  William  the  Conqueror. 

8.  What  facts*  were  given  in  the  ''Domesday  Book  ?''  The  judgement  day  book,  300, 
000  families,  and  also  used  as  a  Teuton  register. 

9.  How  did  the  Normans  differ  from  the  Saxons  in  their  food?  For  instance,  Normans 
ate  veal,  Saxons  ate  cslf,  etc. 

10.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades  ?     (No  answer.) 

11.  Name  of  the  great  ureacher  of  the  Crusude-*?  Peter  the  Hermit. 

12.  What  was  the  greatest  go*>d  the>e  wars  did  for  Europe  ?  Much  learning  and  many 
useful  customs. 

13.  What  were  the  three  degrees  of  chivalry?    Page,  Knight,  Esquire. 

14.  Give  the  origin  of  "Knights  of  the  Bath  ?"  That  name  originated  merely  from  tak- 
ng  a  bath,  hence  Ihe  name. 

15.  Contrast  the  life  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  in  this  period?  (No  answer.) 

16.  Names  of  the  first  four  Plantagenet  Kings  ?  Henry  II,  Richard  Gjeur  de  Lion,  John 
Lackland,  Henry  III. 

17.  Which  king  fought  in  Palestine?  John  Lackland  fought  in  Palestine. 
i5.  Which  lost  his  crown  ?  Richard  lost  his  crown . 

19.  Which  imprisoned  his  wife?    Henry  II  imprisoned  his  wife. 

20.  Which  two  were  brothers ?     Richard  and  John. 
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21.  Which  murdered  Arthur?     John  Lackland. 

22.  Cause  of  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and  the  Church  ?  Henry  II  wanted  to  subject 
the  church  to  be  tried  by  the  king  and  not. by  the  Bishops. 

23.  What  was  the  king's  mistake  in  making  Becket  Archbishop?  He  thought  Becket 
would  still  remain  the  high  and  noble  man,  and  instead  of  that  he  turned  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  Henry  II\s  wishes,  which  afterward  became  the  defense  of  the  church,  and  for 
it  he  manfully  died. 

24.  How  did  the  conquest  of  Ireland  come  about  ?     (No  ^answer.) 

25.  Describe  Richard's  coronation  or  (if  you  prefei)  his  character.  Valorous,  etc.,  cruel, 
bad  son,  bad  father,  bad  husband. 

26.  How  did  Blondel  find  in  what  castle  Richard  was  imprisoned?     (No  answer.) 

27.  What  king  gave  the  Magna  Charta  ?  King  John. 

28.  When  and  where?    June  15,  1215. 

29.  What  great  rights  were  promised  in  this  charter?     (No  answer.) 

30.  What  new  class  admitted  into  the  parliament  of  1265  ?  House  of  Commons. 

31.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  that  brought  this  about  ?  Artifern,  or  Monti- 
fern,  1  really  forget. 

32.  What  complaint  did  the  English  people  make  against  the  influence  of  Italians  in 
their  church?  That  the  money  spent  in  England  went  to  Italy,  the  same  which  was  not 
circulated  back  to  England. 

CLASS  I.— SUMMER  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
(By  R.  W.,  age  18.) 

Ji:ly  18,  1883. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  Norman  kings.     William  the  Conqueror,  Rufus,  Henry  Beau- 
clerc,  and  Stephen. 

2.  What  do  the  names  Rufus  and  Beauclerc  mean  ?  •  Rufus  means  the  Red;  Beauclerc, 
I  don't  know. 

3.  Which  king  was  slain  in  New  Forest  ?  William  Rufus  was  slain  in  the  New  Forest. 

4.  Which  king's  dead  body  was  thrice  deserted  ?     William  the  Conquetor's. 

5.  Who  was  Hereward  ?     Ilereward  was  the  last  Saxon  leader. 

6.  What  was  the  Curfew  Bell?  The  Curfew  Bell  was  tolled  tor  the  people  to  put  out 
their  fires  and  be  at  home  at  eight  o'clock. 

7.  Descrioe  a  Norman  castle.  It  had  a  wall  around  it  and  a  ditch  and  a  draw-bridge 
and  had  keeps  and  dungeons. 

8.  How  many  castles  were  built  in  eighty  years  ?  Eleven  hundred  castles  were  built 
in  eighty  years. 

9.  In  what  way  did  a  feud  hold  land  ?  .  William  the  Conqueror  seized  the  land  and 
divided  it  among  the  commanders  of  his  army. 

IQ.  Who  was  Peter  the  Jlermit  ?  Walter  Tyrrel  ?  Walter  Tyrrel  killed  William  Rufus ; 
Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  monk. 

1 1 .  What  good  did  the  crusades  do  for  Europe  ?  If  Europe  had  not  made  war  on  the 
Turks  they  would  would  have  invaded  Europe. 

12.  What  were  the  three  degrees  of  chivalry  ?     Page,  Esquire,  and  Knight. 

13.  Many  animals  have  in  our  language  Saxon  names  while  the  flesh  has  a  Norman 
name .  What  does  this  show  ?  The  Saxons  called  the  animals  such  as  they  kept  a  cow , 
sheep,  etc.,  while  the  Normans  called  it  veal,  mutton,  beef,  etc. 
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14-  Give  the  names  of  the  first  four  Plantagenet  ktngs.     Henry,  Robert,  and  John. 

15.  Which  fought  in  Palestine?  Which  lost  his  crown  ?  Robert  fought  in  Palestine 
Arthur  lost  his  crown. 

16.  Which  was  a  poet  ?  Which  murdered  Arthur  ?  Robert  was  a  poet;  John  murdered 
Arthur. 

17.  Which  reduced  power  of  the  barons  and  of  the  church  ?  Henry  the  Second  reduced 
the  power  of  the  barons  and  of  the  church. 

18.  Tell  how  Becket  lived  when  a  Chancellor.  Itecket  lived  in  the  highest  state  of  lux- 
ury ;  lived  in  handsomer  style  even  than  the  kings. 

19.  Tell  how  he  changed  after  Henry  made  him  Archbishop.  After  being  made  Arch- 
bishop  he  reduced  himself  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  monks,  washed  feet  of  hall  a  dozen 
priests  every  day. 

20.  Who  conquered  Ireland  ?  Who  was  St.  Patrick  ?  How  far  did  English  power  ex- 
tend? Strongbow  conquered  Ireland  and  was  made  viceroy  alt erwards.  St.  Patrick  was 
a  pious  man  from  France,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Ireland.  It  extended  over  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  six  provinces  of  France. 

21.  What  is  Magna  Charta  ?  Whafking  was  compelled  to  give  it?  The  Magna  Charta 
was  the  rules  and  laws  of  England,  and  King  John  was  compelled  to  give  it. 

22    What  rights  did  the  people  get  by  this  ?     It  satisfied  the  people. 

23.  What  new  kind  of  members  belonged  to  the  Parliament  that  met  in  1265  ?  The 
Barons  of  England. 

24.  Who  was  the  man  that  led  the  people  in  this  war  ?  Simon  de  Monlford  led  the 
people  and  gained  a  victory  at  Lewes. 

25.  What  complaint  did  the  people  make  concerning  the  Italian  priests  in  Henry  II's 
reign  ?  Italian  priests  were  put  in  the  places  that  were  vacant  in  the  church  and  sent  all 
the  money  to  Italy  instead  of  leaving  it  a*nong  ihe  people  of  England. 


NOTES  ON  THE  REFORMATORY  LIBRARY. 

The  growing  collection  of  entertaining  and  useful  books  forming  the 
library  of  the  institution  is  intended  to  bean  efficient  adjunct  of  the 
moral  and  educational  means  that  are  here  in  use.  The  care  and  distri- 
bution of  the  volumes  is  systematically  attended  to  by  a  detailed  inmate, 
and  facilities  are  available  for  binding  injured  books.  Favorable  report  can 
be  made  on  the  condition  of  the  collection,  which  is  augmented  from  time 
totime  by  the  addition  of  the  very  best  contemporary  publications  and  by 
the  duplication  of  standard  works.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  in- 
mates' reading  may  be  judged  from  the  following  reproductions  of  library 
cards.  As  far  as  possible  the  school  grade  of  each  reader  is  made  to  reg- 
ulate the  quantity  of  books  issued  to  him  ;  and  his  natural  tastes,  when 
good,  are  allowed  to  operateas  well  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature 
of  his  reading : 
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(Age  18,  first  grade 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Biography. 
Dr.  Ox's  Experimeut,  Verne. 
Lessons  hi  Logic,  Jevons. 
Sketch  Book.  Irving. 
The  Dead  Alive,  Collins. 
Coningsby,  Disraeli. 
Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  Black. 
•Headsman,  Cooper. 
Improvisatore,  Anderson. 
Longfellow's  Peems. 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  Dickens, 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,  Reade. 
History  of  Germany,  Bayard  Taylor. 
Robadl  Roma,  W.  W.  Story. 
Villette.  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Carlyie. 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 
The  Rhine,  Victor  Hugo. 
Every  Day  Topics,  Holland. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 
Punch,  a  bound  volume. 
Three  English  Statesmeu,  Goldwiu  Smith. 

History  of  Scandinavia. 
Numerous  volumes  and  detached  numbers  of  the   Atlantic 
North  American  and  International  reviews,  etc. 

J.  H. 


L.  3.  G. 
higher  school  grades ;  list  covers  thirty  months  uearly.) 
Lamont's  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Grimm's  Michael  Angelo,  2  vols. 
Carlyle'a  Cromwell,  4  vols. 
Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crime, a  4  vols. 
Among  my  Books,  Lowell,  2  vols. 
Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studie8,lWhitney. 
Kenilworth  Scott. 
Boswell's  Johnson. 
Poor  Miss  Finch,  Collins. 
Egypt  and  Iceland,  Taylor. 
Thrift,  8amuel  Smiles. 
A  New  Atmosphere,  Gail  Hamilton. 
A  Strange  World,  Braddon. 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  Dickens, 
Signa,  Ouida. 

Thai  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Napolfon  and  Ills  Favorites,  Schmucker. 
The  Newcombs,  Thackeray. 
The  Virginians,  Thackeray. 
Egypt  and  Japan,  Fields. 
Story  of  Avis,  Phelps, 
Homer's  Iliad  Pope's  Translation. 


and   Harper's  Monthlies,  the  Century 


(Age  23 ;  class  A  ;  first  grade ;  two  years'  reading  ) 


Goethe  and  Schiller,  Mulbach. 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  Prescott. 

Oft  the  Skelligs,  Jean  Ingelow. 

Mutual  Friend,  Dickens 

White  Lies.  Reade. 

Spring  Floods,  Turgueneff. 

Rattlin  the  Reefer,  Marryat. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Dana. 

Colonel's  Opera  Cloak. 

Precaution,  Cooper. 

Rob  Roy.  Scott. 

Henry  of  Guise,  James, 

Darius  the  Great,  a  biography. 

Charles  II,  a  biography. 

Richard  III,  a  biography. 

Japoleon,  Abbot. 

Poems  and  Essays,  Poe. 

A  Simpleton,  Reade. 

Henry  VIII  and  his  Court. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Mallock. 

Hugh  Melton,  Katherine  King. 


(Age  22 ;  class  B ;  first  grade 

Harold.  Lord  Bulwer. 
Tales  by  Edgar  Allan_Poe. 


Everyday  Topics,  Holland. 

My  Wife  and  I,  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Romola,  Eliot. 

Chicot  the  Jester.  Dumas. 

Border  Reminiscences,  Marcy. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Scott. 

Queen's  Necklace  Dumas. 

Slgna,  Ouida. 

Count  of  Monte  Christo,  Dumas. 

Prudence  Palfrey,  Aldrich. 

Innocents  Abroad,  Twain. 

Pickwick,  Dickens. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Hughes. 

Wandering  Jew,  Sue. 

Anne,  Miss  Woolsou. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Verdaut  Green,  Bede. 

Last  of  the  Barons,  Bulwer. 

A  Modern  Instance,  Howells. 

Tom  Burke  of  Ours,  Lever. 

Numerous  volumes  of  periodicals. 

W.  C.  • 

list  covers  about  one  year's  reading. ) 

•        Countesajof  Charney,  Dumas. 
Across  the  Continent. 
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A  Day's  Ride,  Lever. 

Harry  Lorrequer,  Lever. 

Poor  Miss  Pinch;  Wilkie  Collins. 

Minister's  Wooing,  Harriet  B.  Stowe 

What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ?  Bulwer. 

Geoffrey  Hamyln,  Ringsley. 

Orley  Farm,  Trollop*. 

Princess  of  Thule,  Black. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Bsrnaby  Rudge,  Dickens. 

Among  My  Books,  Lowell. 


Nicholas  Nicklcby,  Dickens. 

Queen's  Necklace,  Dnmas, 

The  Pilot,  Cooper. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  Georgo  Eliot. 

Felix  Holt,  by  same. 

Adventures  of  Philip,  Thackeray. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan. 

The  Grandissimes,  Cable. 

Bachelor  of  the  Albany. 

Asphodel.  Braddon. 

Monthly  Magazines  and  Reviews. 


C.  C.  B. 


(Age  19  ;  first  grade:  intermediate  school  grade ;  nine  months'  reading.) 


Frank  Before  Vicksburg,  Castleman. 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator,  Du  Chaillu. 

Nicholas  Mintum,  Holland. 

Old  Curiosity  hhop,  Dickens. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  Macdonald. 

Twenty  years  After,  Dumas. 

Princess  of  Thule,  Black. 

Daniel  Boone,  a  biography. 

Army  Life,  Marcy. 

Lake  Breezes. 


Black  Forest  Stories,  Auerbach. 
Lass  'o  Lowrie's,  Burnett. 
California,  Nordhoff. 
The  Chinese  Empire,  Travels. 
Adventures  of  Philip,  Thackeray. 
Story  of  Liberty,  Coffln 
David  CoppernVld,  Dickens 
Three  Clerkp,  Trollope. 
Intellectual  Life,  Hamerton. 
Magazines. 


Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  Kingsley,  4  vols. 
J.  R, 
(Age  20;  primaiy  school  grade ;  Hat  covers  one  year.) 


Brake  Up.  Optic. 

Julius,  Optic. 

Home  at  Grey  lock. 

Vine  and  Olive. 

Ragged  Dick  Optic. 

Young  Outlaw,  Optic. 

Frank  in  the  Woods,  Castleman. 

Life  of  Humboldt. 

Up  the  Baltic,  Optic. 

A  Boy's  Adventures,  Howitt 

Xerxes,  Abbott. 

LLUe  Women,  Miss  Alcott. 


Childhood,  in  the  Little  Classic* 
Going  South,  Optic. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  Yurk. 
Switch  Oft  Optic. 
Plane  and  Plank.  Optic. 
Cecil  and  his  Dog. 
Cook's  Vovages. 
Spark  of  Genius,  Alger. 
Castle  Blair. 
8urly  Tim.  Trowbridge. 
Field  and  Forest. 

Numerous  volumes  of  the  juvenile   and    higher 
class  magazines 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 


To  the  Boat  d  of  Managers  of  the.  Neiv  Irork  State  Reformatory  : 

Gentlemen  :  Inasmuch  as  the  reports  annually  addressed  to  you  from 
the  several  departments  of  this  institution  are  read  by  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  this  State,  and  since  in  this  transition  period  of  our  coun- 
try's art  growth  there  are  many  confused  and  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
art  afloat  in  the  popular  mind  ;  it  will  be  appropriate  and  even  necessary 
at  the  outset  of  this  report  to  draw  with  some  care  a  defining  line  about 
that  class  of  occupations  known  as  Industrial  Arts. 

Every  occupation  which  bases  its  practical  application  upon  scientific 
principles  is  an  art,  and  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  promoting  mental  or 
spiritual  growth  does  it  become  a  high  art  or  fine  art ;  while  in  so  far  as 
it  promotes  or  subserves  physical  or  bodily  needs  does  it  become  a  trade 
or  mechanic  art.  Poetry,  painting,  music  and  oratory  are  examples  of 
fine  arts,  while  farming,  carpentry  and  bricklaying  are  examples  of  me- 
chanic arts.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  former  the 
brain  power  required  is  far  in  excess  of  the  muscular,  while  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  latter.  We  find,  howevei,  that  a  large  proportion  of  human 
work  is  done  upon  an  intermediate  ground  on  which  the  lily  fingers  of 
intellect  join  the  horny  hand  of  labor  in  bringing  forth  works,  valuable 
both  for  use  and  beauty.     This  is  the  field  of  Industrial  Art. 

Architecture,  pottery,  tile  and  terra-cotta  making,  glass  and  tapestry 
staining,  are  examples  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Industrial 
Arts.  From  the  simplicity  of  the  art  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  nec- 
essary materials,  terra-cotta  modeling  has  been  selected  as  the  object  of 
study  in  the  experiment  here  undertaken. 
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OBJECTS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  this  experiment  is  to  test  the  value  of 
Industrial  Art  training  as  an  adjunct  to  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In 
order  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  this  problem  it  will  be  necessary 
to  know,  firstly,  what  causes  crime;  secondly,  what  are  the  remedies; 
thirdly,  what  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  applying  these  reme- 
dies. 

The  first  question,  as  to  the  cause  of  crime,  is  too  profound  for  discuss- 
ion here,  but  some  very  significant  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  General 
Superintendent's  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  present  year;  statistics 
which  show  the  mental,  moral  and  social  conditions  under  which  the 
great  mass  of  criminals  is  found.  The  typical  criminal,  as  thus  shown, 
is  generally  ignorant  and  slow  to  perceive  relations  between  ideas  or 
things.  This  results  in  his  actions  becoming  the  outgrowth  of  impulse 
rather  than  rellection.  He  also  generally  lacks  a  well  learned  occupation 
and  so  finds  it  difficult  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  and  idleness  leaves 
him  a  victim  to  passions  which  otherwise  would  not  be  so  active.  The 
conditions  do  not  apply  to  all  criminals,  but  to  the  larger  mass  they  do. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  education  and  industrial  training  are  the 
remedies  for  these  evils;  but  the  great  difficulty  arises  in  their  practical 
application.  iJy  education,  is  here  meant,  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  the  disciplining  of  the  mind  to  a  healthy  activity. 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  met  with  in  the  education  of  imprisoned 
criminals  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  penetrating  that  pall  of  morbid 
apathy  which  settles  over  the  minds  of  many  upon  the  temporary  loss  of 
liberty.  To  such,  imprisonment  is  simply  a  period  of  waiting  passively 
for  release  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.  There  is  also  a  large 
class  among  the  inmates  ot  our  prisons  whose  minds  are  so  dull  and  slug- 
gish that  they  can  be  but  little  benefited  by  the  ordinary  educational  pro- 
cesses of  our  common  schools.  Men  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  and 
whose  minds  are  incapable  of  any  prolonged  activity  maybe  induced  to 
think  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  ear  alone.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  to  educate  such  persons,  some  means  must  be  employed  which  will 
not  only  appeal  to  the  mind  in  a  passive  state,  but  compel  it,  also,  to  sus- 
tained action. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  progressive  steps  by  which  this  desired  end 
may  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  Industrial  Art  training.  First  of 
all  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  draw  some  simple  geometrical  forms  (and 
it  is  indispensable  to  success  that  these  first  attempts  are  never  beyond  the 
pupil's  power  of  comprehension).     Such  exercises  compel  his  perceptive 
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faculties  to  sustained  activity,  since  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  hand  to 
delineate  what  the  mind  does  not  perceive;  and  even  if  first  efforts  are 
feeble  and  hesitating,  continued  application  seldom  fails  of  some  meas- 
ure of  success. 

No  sooner  does  the  pupil  become  familiar  with  a  ftw  simple  forms  than 
he  is  set  to  inventing,  from  combinations  of  them,  other  and  more  com- 
plicated designs.  This  effort  demands  exercise  of  the  power  of  compre- 
hension, of  discernment  of  relations;  the  pupil  must  think.  As  capacity 
increases  the  forms  are  elaborated  and  the  relations  become  more  com- 
plicated, the  beautiful  and  living  forms  of  nature  being  substituted  for  the 
dead  and  almost  meaningless  ones  of  geometry.  In  this  active  contem- 
plation of  the  beautiful,  and  constant  exercise  of  choice  upon  its  elements, 
another  faculty — that  of  taste — is  called  into  activity  ;  and  as  each  inven-. 
ted  design  has  some  definite  and  useful  purpose  to  serve,  judgment  in  the 
discernment  of  the  relations  between  usefulness  and  beauty  keeps  even 
pace  with  taste. 

Long  before  this,  however,  another  phenomenon  has  taken  place :  for, 
the  moment  that  the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  improvement  he  is 
interested.  His  apathy,  if  any  existed,  has  disappeared,  and  his  mind 
has  blossomed  into  that  state  ot  receptivity  in  which  it  is  "open  to  all 
good  and  gracious  influences."  He  is  now  not  developed,  but  develop- 
ing, and  those  obstacles,  which  formerly  existed,  are  removed.  From 
this  time  on  it  is  only  necessary  to  wisely  restrain  and  direct  the  interest 
which  has  been  fanned  to  a  flame. 

It  is  evident,  furthermoie,  as  the  hand  during  these  exercises  has  been 
trained  to  execute  with  readiness  the  commands  of  the  intellect,  that 
manual  skill  has  kept  pace  with  mental  development ;  and  it  is  safe  to  in- 
fer that  the  individual  will  he  a  more  intelligent  and  skillful  workman, 
worth  more  money  to  himself  and  his  employer,  in  any  industry  in  which 
he  may  afterward  engage. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  obstacles  which  bar  the  avenues  to  the  intellect 
are  removed,  will  education  become  possible;  and  in  so  far  as  intelligence 
is  increased  will  blind  impulse  be  restrained  ;  and  in  so  far  as  taste  is  cul- 
tivated will  the  desire  for  respectability  be  kindled ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
ability  to  earn  an  honest  living  is  gained  will  the  temptation  to  get  a  dis- 
honest one  be  diminished  ;  and,  finally,  in  so  far  as  the  elements  of  good 
citizenship  are  developed  will  the  elements  of  criminality  be  antagonized 
and  our  object  be  accomplished ! 

It  is,  in  addition  to  this,  desired  to  make  apparent  through  the  excell- 
ence of  the  work  done  in  so  short  a  time   by  such  a  class  of  intellect,  the 
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possibility  of  carrying  on  a  higher  and  more  artistic  class  of  industries 
in  our  prisons  than  has  previously  deemed  possible.  There  is  indeed  al- 
ready growing  in  our  midst  the  demand  for  large  industries  which  will 
require  more  or  less  artistic  training  on  the  part  of  the  craftsman,  and  in 
which  there  is  at  present  not  enough  of  competition  to  bring  the  products 
within  reasonable  reach  of  the  buyer.  There  is  hardly  a  man  to  day  who 
thinks  of  putting  up  a  building  worth  three  thousand  dollars  who  does 
not  include  stained -glass,  terra-cotta,  encaustic  tiling,  carved  wood,  and 
hammered  metal  among  the  things  indispensable  to  its  completion  ;  yet 
the  laborers  are  still  so  few  and  these  products^ still  so  costly  that  much 
desire  in  this  direction  remains  unsatisfied.  Are  not  the  possibilities 
which  lie  in  this  field  worthy  of  investigation  ? 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CLASSES. 

There  were  two  classes  formed,  a  primary  and  an  advanced  class.  The 
primary  class  numbered  about  fifty  men  who  were  chosen  for  their  dullness 
of  perception  and  backwardness  in  common  school  branches.  This  class 
was  then  divided  into  groups  of  six  men,  each  group  being  presided  over 
by  a  monitor  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  every  pupil  under  his  charge 
was  supplied  with  facilities  and  that  he  understanding^-  carried  out  the 
directions  given  by  the  instructor.  Such  an  organization  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  one  instructor  to  handle  a  large  class,  while  it  insures  proper  per- 
sonal supervision  of  each  pupil's  work. 

The  advanced  class  was  composed  of  ten  men  selected  from  the  most 

intelligent  and  best  educated.     They  were  also  chosen  for  mechanical 

and  artistic  skill.     From   these  monitors   for   the  primary  classes  were 

chosen. 

TIME  GIVEN  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Industrial  Art  School  opened  on  the  2d  of  July,  1883,  and  closed 
on  the  15th  of  September,  covering  a  period  of  eleven  weeks.  The  pri- 
mary class  met  five  times  a  week  tor  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  ad- 
vanced class  met  irregularly,  receiving  altogether  about  forty  hours  in- 
struction. It  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  class  received  all  of  its  instruc- 
tion and  did  all  of  its  work  in  about  eighty  hours.  In  looking  at  results 
this  very  short  period  of  time  is  an  important  item  to  be  remembered. 
FACILITIES  REQUIRED. 

A  well  lighted  room  about  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  furnished  ample  working 
space  for  both  classes  (sixty  men)  at  once.  Nine  large  tables,  made  by 
gluing  2X3-inch  strips  of  pine  together,  were  provided  and  gave  a  solid  and 
level  surface  for  working  and  study.  Each  man  was  supplied  with  a  small 
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set  of  brass  draughting  instruments,  a  T  square,  foot  rule,  and  a  lead  pen- 
cil. A  good  quality  of  buff  wrapping  paper  served  admirably  for  drawing 
and  designing.  The  only  facilities  for  modeling  were  one  tool,  a  bit  of 
board,  a  frame  or  mould,  and  clay,  which  was  found  of  excellent  quality 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  institution.  Each  man  was  taught  to 
temper  and  prepare  this  clay  from  the  crude  material. 

The  advanced  class  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools  and  mater- 
ials for  working  sheet  metal. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

All  instruction  was  given  orally  and  without  printed  patterns.  Excep- 
tions should,  however,  be  made  in  the  cases  of  those  members  of  the  ad- 
vanced class  who  produced  portraits  in  hammered  copper  from  photographs. 
This  class  was  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  decorative  design, 
taking  notes  from  the  blackboard.  It  was  customary  to  spend  the  first 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  session  in  this  way,  supplementing  it  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  hour  by  practical  application  upon  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  instruction  to  the  primary  class  was  delivered  much  in  the  same 
way,  only  it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  far  greater  proportion  of  time  in 
drill  or  practice  upon  each  idea  and  principle  enunciated.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  progressive  steps  taken  in  the 
instruction  of  this  class  as  they  were  noted  in  a  diary  kept  during  the  time. 
The  first  work  taken  up  was  mechanical  draughting,  and  the  first  instruc- 
tion given  was  in  the  use  of  instruments. 

MEMORANDA  OF  PROGRESS. 

July  2d.  Met  class  to-night  for  first.time,  and  being  provided  with  large 
sheets  of  paper  nailed  upon  a  blackboard,  and  a  set  of  large  wooden  in- 
struments, the  workings  of  which  could  be  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  I  set  about  explaining  their  use  by  actual  experiment,  talking  as  I 
worked.  Asked  how  many  had  ever  drawn  before  and  saw  three  hands  lifted. 
So  unlettered  were  they  tha:  it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  "perpendicular,"  "horizontal,"  "vertical,"  "parallel," 
etc.  Asked  for  a  definition  of  'perpendicular"  and  one  man  thought  it 
meant  "straight  up  and  down."  Found  many  who  could  not  point  off 
an  eighth,  quarter  or  half  inch  upon  the  foot  rule.  Noticed  one  of  two 
expressions  on  most  of  the  faces  in  the  room,  stolid  indifference  or  idle 
curiosity. 

July  3d.  Executed  before  the  class,  upon  a  large  scale,  a  drawing  of  a 
simple    terra-cotta  tile.     Fxplained  what  it  was  and  what  it  was  good  for, 
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and  how  we  should  by  and  by  make  it  out  of  clay.  Then  set  them  to 
making  drawings  of  it  six  inches  square,  the  size  of  the  future  tile.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  monitors  to  show  some  of  the  men  the  use  of  the  scale 
and  T  square.  By  the  time  all  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  square  drawn 
— and  many  of  them  imperfect  at  that — the  hour  and  a  half  had  expired. 
About  a  dozen  persons  had  begun  to  evince  some  interest  in  this  work. 

July  5th.  Succeeded  in  getting  one  tile  drawn  and  showed  them  how 
to  shade  it,  explaining  and  illustrating  with  objects  placed  in  different 
positions  before  the  window,  showing  the  varying  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  Hardly  a  man  to-night  who  does  not  appear  to  be  interested.  Sev- 
eral asked  "what  it  (meaning  the  ability  to  draw)  would  be  good  lor  when 
they  got  out." 

July  6th.  To-night  all  commenced  and  nearly  all  completed  a  new 
and  somewhat  more  intricate  design  for  a  tile,  copying,  as  usual,  from 
my  charcoal  drawing. 

We  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  a  week,  during  which  this  same  kind 
of  drill  was  continued,  the  men  becoming  familiar  enough  with  instru- 
m  nts  and  methods  of  procedure  to  enable  them  to  complete  two  draw- 
ing in  one  evening.  Care  was  also  taken  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
tt*<  hnical  language  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  the  explanation  of 
drawings  and  diagrams. 

July  15th.  Modeling  in  clay  was  now  substituted  for  drawing.  The 
monitors  supplied  each  man  with  his  tools  and  a  mass  of  crude  clay,  large 
enough  to  make  one  tile  six  inches  square  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  Each  table  was  supplied,  also,  with  a  vessel  of  water  to  temper 
the  clay.  I  then  tempered  and  kneaded  a  mass  of  the  clay,  in  their  pres- 
ence, to  the  right  consistence  for  modeling,  and  sent  a  small  piece  of  it 
by  the*  monitors  to  each  individual  as  a  model  to  examine  and  handle: 
thc»  set  them  t»  preparing  the  clay  before  them.  As  they  worked  I  talked 
t«»  tbeni  of  the  various  kinds  of  clay,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 
T  c  hour  and  a  half  was  up  by  the  time  the  clay  was  prepared  and  packed 
i'  the  little  frames  ready  to  receive  ornamentation.  Pencils  and  paper 
v  .  :e  distributed  to  the  class  and  each  person  requested  to  bring  in  at  the 
n<-x»  meeting  memory  drawings  of  the  first  design,  made  two  weeks  pre- 
vi<  -isly. 

July  16.  About  three-fourths  of  the  class  brought  in  their  attempts  at 
memor)  drawing.  Of  these  more  than  one-half  were  right  in  every  par- 
ti- n'ar  I  took  up  each  drawing  and,  calling  the  author  by  name,  pro- 
1  <>i  vrrd  upon  its  merits  and  demerits  before  the  whole  class  ;  then  mod- 
ck'u  a  tile  before  them  like  the  one  which  they  were  to  make,  explaining 
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and  giving  reasons  for  each  step  taken  in  the  process.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  was  spent  by  the  class  in  completing  their  clay  tiles.  For  exam.-, 
pjgs  of  this  flvflning'n  work -see -Pigs-. --rand  ir 

Drill  similar  to  this  continued  for  two  weeks  and  during  this  time 
the  ideas  of  ''beauty,"  "utility,"  and  "taste"  were  discovered  and  illus- 
trated. G;re  was  always  taken  to  bring  these  illustrations  within  easy 
mental  grasp  of  each  individual  in  the  class;  and  all  questions  of  judg- 
ment and  taste  were  voted  upon  by  the  class ;  it  being  necessary  to  con- 
tradict the  majority  vote  but  once,  li  was  through  a  misapprehension  of 
my  question,  however,  that  the  majority  were  led  astray  upon  this  subject. 

July  30th.  Returned  to  drawing  again,  but  not  to  copying.  From 
.this  time  on  the  pupils  are  to  invent  their  own  designs,  the  only  restraint 
placed  upon  them  being  that  of  size,  and  the  use  to  which  the  tile  is  to 
be  put.  Gave  the  reasons  for  differences  of  treatment  of  tiles  intend- 
ed to  be  used  out  of  doors  and  those  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  Class 
spent  this  evening  and  one  following  in  inventing  original  designs  from 
the  geometrical  forms  with  which  they  had  become  familiar  through  their 
memory  drawing. 

August  2d.  This  evening  carried  into  the  class-room  a  quantity  of  ger- 
anium leaves,  supplying  each  man  with  a  leaf.  Then  explained  to  them 
what  were  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  leaf,  and  which  of  these 
characteristics  it  would  be  possible  and  in  good  taste  to  expiess  in  a  clay 
tile  to  be  used  out  of  doors.  Also  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  sym- 
metry, and  then  set  them  to  work  designing  a  tile  that  should  be  symmet- 
rical in  the  disposition  of  its  parts  and  suitable  for  out  of  door  use. 

Several  days  were  now  spent  in  producing  designs  from  leaves  and 
flowers  which  may  be  found  along  any  roadside.  After  being  drawn,  the 
designs  were  modeled  in  clay.  At  the  close  of  each  recitation  every  man 
was  supplied  with  pencil,  paper,  and  a  leaf  or  flower  and  requested  to 
bring  in  at  next  meeting,  for  criticism  and  revision,  if  necessary,  as  many 
different  designs  as  he  could  invent  from  that  particular  object.  .For  ex-  ■ 
amplcf?  of  f  hi*i  kind  sfc-wesk  see  Figures-  3,  ^ 5,  6,  7,  eter 

About  the  third  week  in  August  the  class  began  designing  a  fire  place 
and  mantel-shelf  to  be  built  of  terracotta.  They  were  first  instructed  in 
making  the  construction  or  working  scale  drawings  by  the  assistant  in- 
structor, a  professional  draughtsman,  who  also  furnished  the  general  de- 
sign (sfftf  Figi  to)  • .  A  week  was  spent  at  this,  after  which  the  class  com- 
menced modeling  the  parts  in  clay.  At  this  point  a  graduation  of  ability 
was  made,  those  who  had  shown  the  greatest  progress  being  appointed  to 
execute  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  design.     Instruction    was   now 
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given  in  a  style  of  design  suitable  for  indoor  decoration,    in    which   free- 
dom, grace,  and  proportion  were  sought  for,  rather  than  symmetry. 

With  the  completion  of  this  last  design  arrived  the  15th  of  September, 
at  which  date  the  Experimental  School  closed. 

RESULTS. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  there  were  but  three  men  in  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  develop  that  state  of  receptivity  which  is  the  result  of  perman- 
ently aroused  interest,  one  of  these  being  so  refractory   as   to  necessitate 
his  expulsion  from  the  class. 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  showed  marked  intellect- 
ual growth,  and  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  voluntarily  expressed  a  desire 
for  higher  educational  privileges. 

Eighty  percent,  of  the  whole  number  also  made  marked  improvement 
in  manual  skill,  showing  that  manual  skill  and  mental  development  keep 
even  pace  with  each  other.  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
developed  a  high  grade  of  artistic  feeling  and  skill. 

An  improvement  in  moral  tendencies  was  also  quite  apparent,  as  shown 
by  the  daily  record  of  deportment,  as   well   as  by  the   greatly  changed 
bearing  and  expression  of  countenance  exhibited  by  a  majority  of  the  men. 
A  few  gave  voluntary  expression  to  a  desire  for  a  better  life. 
WORK  PRODUCED. 
One  fire-place  and  mantel-shelf,  in  terra-cotta,  valued  at  $150.00. 
About  one  hundred  terracotta  tiles,  from  original  designs,    which  pos- 
sess enough  of  excellence  to  have  a  real  market  value,  the  above  done  by 
the  primary  class.     The  following  are  by  the  advanced  class : 

Six  bas-relief  portraits  in  hammered  copper,  valued  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars each. 

Five  trays  in  brass  repousse  work,  valued  at  about  fifteen  dollars  each. 
Total,  about  $400.00.     The  above  estimates  are  very  much  below  the 
real  market  price  ot  similar  work  of  no  better  quality.  To  the  total  should 
be  added  the  value  of  tools,  tables,  eic,  still  fit  for  service. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  convey  to  any  one  an  idea  that  this  ex- 
periment has  been  undertaken  with  the  thought  of  making  it  in  any  wise 
remunerative  ;  the  great  object  being,  as  before  stated,  reformation. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Experimental  School,  including  instruction  and 
material  has  been  $279.48. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Sept.  30,  1883.  N.  A.  WELLS. 
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Elmira  N.  V.,  September  30,  1SS3. 
To  the  Boat  d  of '  Manage  i  s  of  the  New  \ork  State  Reformatory  : 

Gentlemen:  During  the  past  year  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  have  not 
varied  much  from  those  of  the  previous  year  as  set  forth  in  the  last  report. 
The  hour  of  3  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Sabbath  is  the  time  specially  devoted  to 
religious  instruction.  The  belief  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  the 
basis  of  the  moral,  constitutes  the  ground  work  of  our  efforts.  Wrong 
thinking  causes  a  good  deal  of  wrong  doing,  and  so  we  aim  at  imparting 
as  far  as  possible,  instruction  upon  the  loftiest  themes  of  Christianity. 
The  men  generally,  it  is  noticeable,  are  rathei  partial  to  those  discussions 
which  have  to  do  with  principles,  while  they  cannot  help  showing  their  aver- 
sion to  mere  platitudes  and  common  places.  The  spirit  is  reverent  dur- 
ing our  hour  of  worship.  Many  letters  are  sent  to  the  chaplain  weekly 
through  the  Superintendent,  asking  questions  on  moral  subjects  and  sug- 
gesting topics  for  consideration  in  the  Sabbath  services.  These,  as  far 
as  practicable,  receive  respectful  attention. 

It  is  furthermore  evident  that  some  of  the  inmates  are  honestly  endeav- 
oring to  break  away  from  the  old  habits  of  thought,  and  are  earnestly 
seeking  light  along  religious  lines. 

The  singing,  which  is  congregational,  is  of  a  high  order,  led  by  an  or- 
ganist, and  precentor,  who  is  an  inmate  and  a  competent  musician.  The 
song  services  are  delightful.  Here  the  emotional  is  most  effectually 
stirred. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  that  very  many  of  the  men  who  are  par- 
oled, before  leaving  the  city,  call  upon  the  chaplain  and  pay  grateful 
recognition  of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.   H.  McCARTY. 
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St.  Patrick's  Church,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1883.  j 

To  the  Managers  of  the  New  \ork  State  Reformatory  : 

Dear  Sirs:  The  report  of  my  ministrations  as  chaplain  to  the  Catholic 
inmates  of  the  Reformatory  can  be  made  in  a  few  words.  The  Holy 
Mass  was  offered  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  Catechetical 
instructions  were  given  twice  each  month.  I  agreeably  accord  credit  to 
the  inmates  for  reverential  deportment  during  divine  service,  and  close 
attention  to  instructions.  My  labors  could  be  productive  of  more  lasting 
fruits  were  a  more  intimate  relation  existing  between  pastor  and  people, 
for,  as  at  present,  the  interval  of  a  month  between  each  spiritual  confer- 
ence, can  chill  any  movement  of  conscience  that  needs  frrequent  attention 
and  tender  care.  At  divine  service,  always,  some  of  the  inmates  received 
Holy  Communion, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  J.  3LOOMKR. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1883. 

To  t)u  Board  of  Managers  : 
Three  deaths  occurred  in  the   Reformatory   during   the   year   closing 

September  30,  as  follows  :  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  1  \  consumption, 

1 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 . 

From  October  1,  1878,  to  September  30,  1883,    inclusive,    1,378  men 

were  received,  classified  as  follows:     Definites,   35;  indefinites,  1,262; 

returned  from  parole  voluntarily  and  by  arrest,  81.      To   this  number, 

*>378,  add  249,  the  count  on  October  1,  1878,  and   1,627   represents  the 

number  of  men  confined  in  the  Reformatory  during  the  period  mention- 
ed above. 

During  these  five  years,  excluding  three  suicides  and  one  homicide, 
there  have  been  thirteen  deaths:  Apoplexy,  1  ;  consumption,  3;  chronic 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  1  ;  dilutation  of  the  stomach,  1 ;  empyema 
complicating  consumption,  1 ;  erysipelas,  1 ;  heart  disease,  1 ;  peritonitis 
(acute),  1 ;  pleurisy  (acute),  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  2 ;  or  53.84  per  cent,  from 
acute  disease,  and  46.16  per  cent,  the  result  of  chronic  troubles.  From 
disease  the  mortality  is  somewhat  less  than  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent., 
and  from  all  causes  1.04  percent. 

Five  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  asylum  for  insane  crimin- 
als at  Auburn,  as  being  of  unsound  mind  and  proper  subjects  for  asylum 
care  and  treatment.  Two  have  been  returned  to  the  Reformatory  as  re- 
stored to  their  proper  mind  after  a  sojourn  of  three  and  six  months  re- 
spectively. 
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October  18,  a  rapidly  revolving  emery  wheel  in  the  hollow  ware  works^ 
burst,  and  a  flying  fragment  struck  a  grinder,  inflicting  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  collar  bone.  After  six  weeks  of  disability  the  matt 
resumed  work,  was  subsequently  paroled,  and  at  last  accounts  was  per- 
forming heavy  farm  work  without  difficulty. 

I  have  amputated  two  fingers  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  careless 
use  of  machinery. 

Two  paroled  men  have  voluntarily  returned  to  the  Reformatory  and 
entered  the  hospital  for  treatment,  one  tor  a  frozen  toe  with  subsequent 
death  of  bone,  and  another  for*  an  incised  wound  of  the  wrist. 

I  would  be  amiss  in  my  duty  did  I  withhold  my  condemnation  of  the 
quarters  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  I  again  urge  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  asking  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  hospital. 
In  the  construction  of  the  south  pavilion  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the 
sick  were  never  considered,  and  I  doubt  if  any  public  institution  within 
the  State  possesses  a  hospital  more  defective  in  its  appointments  than 
that  of  the  Reformatory.  It  is  in  every  way  unsuitable  for  occupancy  by 
the  sick  and  injured.  Burns  heal  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily,  and  the  after 
treatment  of  su  gical  cases  is  attended  by  complications  vexatious  alike 
to  patient  and  medical  attendant.  In  a  freshly  whitewashed  cell  repara- 
tive action  is  more  active  and  satisfactory  than  in  the  so-called  hospital. 
In  the  past  the  Reformatory  has  been  singularly  free  from  severe  or  fa- 
tal epidemics;  but  should  it  be  visited  by  an  outbreak  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  would  be  seriously  embarrassed 
and  a  mortality  disproportionately  large  might  result. 

Fresh  air  and  light  are  necessary  for  the  successful  combatting  of  dis- 
ease, and  these  essentials  are  wanting. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  your  notice  that  you  may  take  the  proper  steps  to- 
correct  the  evil  ;  and  if  unsuccessful  in  your  efforts,  the  responsibility  in 
the  matter  will  not  rest  upon  your  shoulders. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  WEY,  M.  D„ 

Physician . 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 

Elmira,  December  21,  1884.  \ 

To  the  Legislature : 

The  sudden  and  Untimely  death  of  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Arnot,  a  manager 
of  the  Reformatory,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November  last,  has 
deprived  his  associates  of  the  advantages,  in  counsel  of  his  exceptional 
business  training  and  qualifications,  prompt  and  accurate  judgment,  clear 
perception  of  the  design  and  expectations  of  the  general  and  more  par- 
ticular purposes  included  in  the  Reformatory  plan  and  his  hearty  interest 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  this  Board,  whether  in  respect  to  the  expend- 
itures essential  to  its  conduct  and  control,  or  the  more  intricate  subjects 
bearing  upon  the  employment  of  its  inmates,  under  changing  and  con- 
flicting laws.  Mr.  Arnot's  fidelity  to  duty,  a  characteristic  of  his  life, 
was  never  more  happily  and' prominently  displayed  than  during  the  per- 
iod of  his  connection  with  the  Reformatory.  The  requirements  of  the 
position  to  which  he  gave  careful  attention,  served  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  pressure  of  absorbing  business  pursuits  and  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity for  diversion  and  relaxation.  We  deeply  lament  his  death  and 
feelingly  bear  record  of  his  eminent  worth  and  usefulness  as  a  colleague, 
friend  and  citizen. 

The  gross  outlay  for  maintenance  proper  during  the  year  1884  is  ninety- 
eight  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  forty-one  cents, 
($98,719.41).  The  income,  mainly  from  the  labor  of  inmates,  is  seventy- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  ($72,- 
903.18).  The  deficiency  or  nef  cost  to  the  state  for  maintenance  for  the 
year  is,  therefore,  twenty-five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars and  twenty-three  cents  ($25,816.23).  The  usual  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000),  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  for  maintenance. 
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The  appropriations  of  1883  for  construction,  namely  :  $20,000  for  a 
boiler  house  with  removal  of  boiler  and  $4,000  for  improved  water  sup- 
ply, have  been  expended,  with  the  exception  of  $1,620.97  now  in  process 
of  disbursement. 

The  remnant  of  the  old  brush  business,  shown  last  year  as  $2,284.38 
consisting  of  machinery  and  debts,  is  this  year  reduced  to  $87.50  of  good 
debts.  Detailed  statements  of  all  expenditures  are  shown  in  the  General 
Superintendent's  report,  herewith. 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  the  maximum  pay  of  keepers,  from  $500 
to  $600,  as  in  the  reports  of  the  preceding  two  years.  An  increase  of 
compensation  is  called  for  by  nature  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  keepers 
and  a  conviction  that  their  present  pay  is  insufficient. 

We  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  workshops 
and  improved  hospital  accomodation — the  former  as  a  necessary  product 
of  the  growth  of  the  Reformatory  industries  which  expand  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population  and  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  inmates, 
in  respect  to  their  fitness  to  engage  in  various  kinds  of  work  when  they 
return  to  the  activity  of  the  world  outside.  The  present  hospital  facilit- 
ies, which  were  utilized  out  of  a  portion  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Re- 
formatory, as  originally  constructed,  without  regard,  in  respect  to  ven- 
tilation, chiefly,  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  have  from  the 
first  been  found  to  be  inadequate  and  unsanitary.  Plans  have  been  per- 
fected by  whichj  at  a  small  cost,  a  temporary  hospital  can  be  put  tn  order 
and  occupied  in  the  story  above  the  rooms  now  used  for  that  purpose. 
When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  extend  the  Reformatory,  in  the  near  future, 
provision  can  be  made  for  hospital  location,  which  will  combine  the 
comforts  of  light,  ventilation  and  isolation,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  advanced  sanitation. 

The  report  of  th»»  General  Superintendent,  which  is  heartily  com- 
mended to  the  Legislature,  as  furnishing  the  basis  on  which  the  principles 
of  treatment  in  this  institution  are  expanded  and  built,  mentions  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  writing,  December  6th,  the  Reformatory  contained 
608  inmates,  lodged  in  504  rooms,  the  limit  of  accomodation  for  that 
purpose.  This  statistical  information  foreshadows  the  extension  of  the 
Reformatory,  especially  in  connection  with  an  observation  made  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  that  the  inmates  in  May,  1885,  Wl^  number 
seven  hundred.  At  present,  two  hundred  men  are  placed  together,  at 
night,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  evils  of  this  arrangement,  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  prison  officials,  the  world  over,  must  be  legarded 
as  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Reformatory.  The  el- 
evation of  morals  under  the  wholesome  operations  of  the  schoyl  and  allied 
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influences,  which  constitute  the  methods  of  treatment  here,  are  liable  to 
be  resisted,  perhaps  overcome  by  license  engendered  by  personal  contact, 
under  cover  of  night,  of  ptrsons  of  the  age  indicated  in  the  statistical 
tables  which  form  a  part  of  this  report.  This  question,  so  vital  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  discipline  and  moral  influences  of  the  Reformatory,  af- 
fords, in  itself,  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  of 
this  institution. 

In  our  judgment,  the  time  has  come  tor  extending  the  buildings  of  the 
Reformatory.  We  therefore  recommend  the  Legislature,  in  vitwofthe 
results  attained  in  the  treatment  of  first  offenders  consigned  to  this  insti- 
tution, to  appropriate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  south  wing,  in  keeping  with  the  general  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  buildings. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  relation  of  education,  as  strikingly  shown  in  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  schools,  inclosed  herewith,  and  the  industries  which  are 
taught,  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  reformation,  and  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested  when  they  come  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is  claimed  that  the  industries  them- 
selves, valuable  as  they  are,  are  enhanced  beyond  calculation,  when 
coupled  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  merits  and  possibilities, 
immediate  or  remote.  In  some  departments  of  industry,  as  exhibited  in 
the  several  branches  which  constitute  the  working  elements  of  the  Re- 
formatory, expert  manipulation  is  capable  of  accomplishment  in  a  brief 
period  of  time.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  txptrt  skill  may  be  attained 
in  spite  of  coarseness  and  ignorance,  but  experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
cellence in  any  occupation  will  command  quicker  recognition  and  higher 
appreciation  if  associated  with  general  intelligence,  belter  morals  and  im- 
proved manners.  It  is  the  object  of  the  s\stem  of  teaching  and  practice 
pursued  in  the  Reformatory  to  give  the  inmates,  when  released,  not  only 
ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  some  industry,  in  part  or  wholly  acquired 
within  its  walls,  but  such  added  mental  equipment  as  will  elevate  that  oc- 
cupation, in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  by  the  association  of  elements 
of  character  and  intelligence.  That  this  is  practicable  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  men  released  on  parole  obtain  situations  with  em- 
ployers who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  by  the 
large  percentage,  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who  remain  true  to  reforma- 
tive influence  and  by  a  generous  sentiment    in  community  towards  them. 

Since  the  methods  connected  with  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the 
mark  system,  the  common  and  higher  education  of  inmates,  release  on 
parole  and  subsequent  absolute   discharge,    exemplified  in  the  Reforma- 
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tory.  have  obtained  recognition  throughout  the  country,  the  desirability 
of  incorporating  these  features  of  government,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the 
management  of  prisons  conducted  on  the  basis  of  pla  es  of  punishment, 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  numbers  of  intelligent  men  interested  in 
plans  for  improving  the  character  and  efficiency  of  such  institution?. 
This  quickening  of  thought  has  prompted  commissioners  and  other  offic- 
ials from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  J<  rsry,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Canada,  etc.,  to  seek  to  be  made  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
Reformatory  system,  and  prison  officers  and  prominent  citiz-ns  interested 
in  the  subject,  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  have  visited  the  in- 
stitution, to  study  its  organization  and  administration.  The  interest 
shown  in  the  Reformatory  plan  of  dealing  with  first  offenders,  betrays 
lessened  confidence  in  the  old  methods  of  prison  discipline  and  hopeful 
turning  towards  a  system,  which  founded  in  justice  and  propriety,  is  al- 
ready so  well  known  by  its  fruits. 

The  "piece-price"  plan  fcr  the  employment  of  inma'es,  to  which 
the  General  Superintendent  nfers  in  his  report,  indicates  a  way  out  of 
the  present  embarrassment,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  contract  labor 
in  prisons,  to  which  your  attention  is  particularly  called.  We  approve 
his  suggestions  and  trust  they  may  be  made  to  assume  practical  shape  in 
the  industries  connected  with  prisons  here  and  elsewhere. 

John  I.  Nicks, 
John  T.   Rath  bun, 
David  Decker, 
Wm.  C.   Wey. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,         ) 
Elmira,  September  30,   1884.  } 

To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

Gentlemen  : — The  usual  financial  and  statistical  tables  are  hereto  ap- 
pended, so  explicit*  in  themselves  as  to  require  no  comment  in  this  report. 

The  means  and  methods  of  the  Reformatory  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
understood  from  the  explanations  of  previous  reports;  but  their  adaptation 
to  the  objects  of  the  Reformatory  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  statement  of 
observable  effects  upon  the  inmates.  The  necessity  here  for  self- regulated 
behavior  calls  a  halt  to  the  reckless,  impulsive  conduct  that  constitutes,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  culminating  cause  of  their  crime.  Having 
halted,  they  proceed  with  more  or  less  of  self-restraint,  as  they  may  be 
able,  and  with  caution  in  the  minute  matters  of  every-day  experience, 
until  the  habitude  of  thoughtful,  reasonable  action  replaces  the  thoughtless 
and  reckless.  The  breaking  up  of  old  and  forming  of  new  habits,  covering 
so  wide  a  range  of  life  as  demeanor,  labor  and  education  is  often  a  painful 
process  not  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken  but  for  the  most  serious  of  reasons, 
in  some  instances  the  hope  of  release  itself  is  found  insufficient  to  enlist 
the  inmate  in  his  own  improvement  so  that  appeal  must  be  made  to  per- 
sonal considerations  bearing  immediately  and  positively  upon  the  present 
physical  comfort.  Pending  the  arousing,  somewhat  of  depression  naturally 
appears  to  be  succeeded  by  either  indifference  or  effort  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  few  remain  long  indifferent,  the  ever  present  desire  for  liberty,  th 
creature  comforts  conditioned  upon  exertion,  the  presence  of  fellow  in- 
mates, hopeful,  cheerful  and"going  home,'*  together  with  various  minor 
means  constantly  in  play  to  arouse  the  stolid  and  stimulate  the  weak,  are 
found  in  all  but  cases  of  very  defective  or  debase  characteristics  sufficient 
to  awaken  self-help  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  management.  To  ex- 
press it  mathematically  would  be  to  state  that  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
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ten  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  paroled  lesponded  at  once  on  admission  to 
the  call  for  improvement,  going  steadily  on  to  their  release  in  nearly  the 
minimum  of  time  under  the  rules,  that  is  to  say,  in  not  more  than  fifteen 
months  from  the  date  of  their  committal;  while  another  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  did  not  readily  respond,  hesitating  or  wavering  until  various  periods, 
none  exceeding,  however,  twenty-four  months,  were  consumed  in  the 
necessary  preparation  for  release;  while  twenty- four  per  cent,  were  so 
fastened  in  evil  ways,  so  feeble  in  their  first  endeavor,  or  so  faltering  after- 
wards, as  to  require  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  to  fit  them  to  go 
out.  Of  the  number  now  remaining  in  confinement,  there  are  perhaps  ten 
per  cent,  that  cannot  in  the  time  and  with  the  means  at  command  be  re 
solved  into  reasonably  safe  citizens.  If  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  readily 
and  of  themselves  respond  to  the  established  means  of  reformation,  and 
ten  percent,  are  incorrigible,  we  have  a  remainder  of  fifty  percent,  plus, 
for  whose  awakening  and  trainingspecial  and  personal  effort  must  be  made. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  unusual  opportunity  to  study  thisclas- 
of  inmates,  having,  besides  the  constant  casual  contract  of  every  day,  held 
at  their  request  full  seven  thousand  private  interviews  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  were  well  brought  out.  No  single  impression  as  the 
result  of  long  contact  with  prisoners  and  of  this  special  intimate  com- 
munication this  year  is  now  so  clearly  a  conviction  as  that  of  their  inabil- 
ity in  and  of  themselves  to  escape  from  the  contamination  of  their  crim- 
inality. They  cannot  will  to  will,  but  they  follow  their  natural  instinctive 
impulses  very  much  as  the  animals  are  supposed  to  do.  The  beginning  of 
better  character  is  often  found  in  the  first  act  of  ^elf-control  exercised 
selfishly  for  the  gain  or  loss  to  be  influenced  by  it.  My  own  observations 
quite  coincide  with  the  statement  of  Captain  Harvey,  of  the  English  prison 
at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  that  "when  the  criminal  enters  upon  his  impris- 
onment, finding  no  further  chance  to  glean  by  fraud,  faces  the  necessity 
of  providing  beforehand,  by  his  own  work,  tor  a  meal  to-morrow,  the  re- 
formatory process  is  initiated," — a  statement  that  suggests  the  possible  in- 
creased service  of  prison  labor,  when  organized  on  a  new  and  different  sys- 
tem, for  the  rational  reformation  of  criminals,  to  which  allusion  will  again 
be  made  in  this  report. 

Of  most  delicate  growth  is  this  blade  of  betterment;  it  requires  constant, 
careful  culture.  It  is  easily  broken  or  quenched.  From  this  point  of 
departure  the  process  of  reformation  is  most  intricate  to  conductand  most 
interesting  to  observe.  The  groping  tendrils  blindly  seek  the  nearest  sup- 
port, whether  worthy  or  unworthy.  They  trail  in  the  dust  or  mount  up- 
ward, according  to  the  props  provided.  The  en  masse  plan  of  treatment 
will  not  do, but  each  separately  must  be  nourished  and  trellised  until  it  is 
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firmly  entwined  and  established.  Indulgence  damages,  indifference  blights 
and  destroys,  and  the  spirit  of  retribution  for  wrong  roots  up  the  young 
growth.  Only  wise  training,  with  faithful  pruning,  can  consummate  to 
fruitage.  The  pages  of  the  Conduct  Ledger  here  show  not  a  uniform 
progress  or  want  of  progress,  but  a  wavy  appearance  of  advance  and  re- 
trograde, with  different  degrees  of  attainment.  Some,  having  expended 
the  measure  of  their  force,  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  qualification  for  cit- 
izenship, or  fall  back  to  the  third  grade  and  remain;  while  others — by  far 
the  larger  part  o(  the  class  we  are  describing — do  by  the  attrition  of  their 
movements,  pro  and  con,  under  the  powerful  motives  pressing  upon  them, 
seem  to  gather  strength  and  mount  to  an  even  steadiness  of  progress  full  of 
promise  for  their  future  good  behavior  when  released.  There  appears  to  be 
a  close  connection  between  the  length  of  their  possible  detention  under 
the  law  and  the  extent  and  persistence  of  their  power  to  progress;  the 
longer  the  maximum  the  stronger  the  effort,  and  the  longer  it  lasts;  the 
same  inmate  with  a  possible  imprisoment  of  only  five  years,  after  one  half 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  unsuccessful  combat  with  his  defects  and  his  defaults, 
relinquishes  the  struggle,  when  with  a  maximum  often  years  or  more,  he 
would  continue  it  and  often  triumph.  This  truth  constitutes  one  of  the 
stronger  arguments  in  favor  of  the  al>so!utely  indeterminate  or  reformatory 
sentence  in  place  of  time  sentences  or  even  the  limit  of  a  maximum  sentence. 
The  system  of  sentence  under  which  inmates  here  are  held,  the  indefinite 
with  statutory  maximum  limit,  valuable  as  it  is  as  a  first  condition  of  re- 
formative treatment,  is  not  of  itself  as  has  been  previously  said,  altogether 
sufficient,  but  rather  makes  necessary  other  active  agencies,  a  fact  not  un- 
favorable to  the  system  in  vogue.  Considered  alone,  it  may  be  as  is  some- 
times claimed  for  it,  a  severer  punishment  than  is  the  ordinary  fixed  time 
sentence,  but,  supplemented  as  it  may  be,  indeed  as  it  must  be,  and  ac- 
tually is  at  this  Reformatory  it  is  unquestionably  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment and  a  bow  of  hope. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York  city,  the  scamps  con- 
victed having  no  desire  or  expectation  to  reform,  dread  Elmira  and  seek 
their  sentence  to  other  and  harder  places,  while  the  novice  in  crime  and 
the  hopeful  criminal  desires  to  be  sent  here.  The  broad  and  general  state- 
ment may  be  safely  made  that  all  punishment,  whether  imposed  by  the  laws 
for  crime  or  the  secondary  punishments  for  disciplinary  ends,  when  ap- 
plied as  penalty  for  past  offence,  tends  to  depress,  to  degrade  and  des- 
troy, while  punishment  (so-called)  interposed  as  a  barrier  to  wrong  pro- 
gress and  offering  at  the  same  time  an  open  avenue  with  friendly  guidance 
for  true  advancement,  is  most  likely  to  be  of  salutary  and  remedial  effect.' 
The  punishment  of  the  law  when  prisoners  are  sent  here  under  the  act  of 
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1876,  and  also  all  the  punishment  or  treatment  in  confinement  is  remedi- 
al, not  punitive  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  The  prisioner  on  ad- 
mission, first  feels  the  very  serious  trouble  in  which  his  crime  has  involved 
him,  the  longer  period  of  his  possible  restraint,  the  hopelessness  of  his 
case  without  a  genuine  change  of  character;  he  next  naturally  turns  to 
the  hope  of  an  early  release  if  so  be  he  can  comply  with  the  conditions  af- 
fixed, finding  momentary  relief  from  his  discouragement.  He  now  soon 
finds  himself  summoned  to  the  most  earnest  effort  with  constant  self-con- 
trol and  wise  discrimination,  entering  upon  it  possibly  under  pressure  of 
the  single  motive,  the  desire  to  be  released  at  the  earliest  date,  proceding 
may  be  with  haltings  and  stumblings  along  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
management  under  the  limitations  of  the  facilities  provided. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  nearly  so  important  as  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  prisoner  shall  at  first  clearly  perceive  or  greatly  desire  his  own  reform- 
ation, nor  that  he  understand  the  relation  of  the  established  means  to  that 
end.  If  for  selfish  considerations  or  even  by  compulsion,  right  and  wise, 
he  fulfils  what  is  required  of  good  behavior,  careful,  effective  work,  and 
above  all,  makes  progress  in  school,  he  does  of  necessity  undergo  certain 
subjective  changes  suitable  to  an  honest  orderly  life  and  strongly  tending 
that  way.  As  an  obstinate  animal  is  when  blindfolded  more  easily  led  so 
these  men  sometimes  make  their  best  advancement  when  they  themselves 
are  unaware  of  it.  Carried  along  by  unconscious  culture  to  a  point  of  ac- 
tual difference  of  perceptive  power,  improved  tastes,  ennobled  aims,  in 
short  to  reformation,  the  first  realization  of  it  often  overwhelms  with  grate- 
ful emotions  both  the  beneficiary  and  the  beholder.  For  the  stragglers 
falling  out  of  line  on  this  march  of  duty  I  have  sought  some  inspiration 
like  that  which  martial  music,  masterly  command  or  perching  victory  has 
upon  prostrate  men  of  a  marching  army;  and  find  it  most  and  best  in  re- 
laxing temporarily  the  rule  that  holds  offenders  in  degradation,  restoring 
them,  not  meriting,  to  good  standing  in  a  better  grade.  Sunken  flood- 
wood  when  forcibly  raised  from  its  wallowing  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  some- 
times floats  out  into  open  waters:  so  prisoners,  seemingly  fast  in  a  lower 
grade,  when  thus  arbitrarily  assisted  frequently  find  new  powers,  moving 
on  afterwards  with  the  mass  as  was  not  possible  for  them  before. 

The  men  are  generally  cheerful,  a  fact  that  appears  upon  the  surface  not 
only  but  is  attested  by  all  who  have  close  contact  with  them.  Their  alert 
movements,  with  bright  expressive  countenance,  is  almost  uniformly 
noted  by  visitors,  while  teachers  and  preachers  alike  testify  to  the  wide- 
awake characteristics  of  the  classes  and  audiences.  Such  general  habitual 
cheerfulness  is  believed  to  be  at  once  an  agent  and  an  evidence  of  improve- 
ment.    It  is  true  the  men  are  youthful  and  therefore    naturally  of  good 
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spirits,  but  the  natural  play  of  their  gaiety  tends  to  and  has  actually  led 
many  of  them  into  vice  and  crime  so  that  repression  is  at  first  necessary, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  stringent  requirements  of  their  situa- 
tion here.  Having  hedged  about  the  exuberance  of  youthful  animal 
spirits,  we  have  had  in  hand  a  pent-up  force  to  be  wielded  for  useful  ends. 
Hilarity  is  well  with  children  but  th*  inmates  here  are  not  children,  they 
are  men,  young  men,  to  be  sure,  but  never thless  men,  and  must  be  so 
treated;  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  introduce  or  allow  the 
childish  pleasures  and  entertainments  quite  appropriate  in  juvenile  reform- 
atories. The  rowdy,  rollicking  or  vulgar  variety  performances  supplied 
in  some  prisons  on  holidays  and  at  stated  times  are  hurtful  here  because 
they  hinder  the  processes  we  seek  to  promote.  All  pampering  by  friends 
or  relatives  with  packages  of  food  and  presents  is  discouraged  as  indeed 
everything  that  diverts  or  retards  the  rescue  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature 
from  the  old  pernicious  habits  and  associations.  The  cheerfulness,  there- 
fore, is  not  govelling,  but  at  once  feeds  upon  and  fosters  a  healthful  men- 
tal occupation  and  more  or  less  of  worthy  ambition. 

The  attempt  is  here  made  and  with  reasonable  success,  to  mainly  di- 
rect  the  mental  operations  of  the  men  during  all  their  waking  hours. 
When  awakened  by  the  early  morning  bell,  they  quickly  feel  the  tension 
of  their  surroundings,  a  day's  duties  to  be  done  and  a  day  towards  home 
to  be  lost  or  won.  The  toilet,  care  of  room  with  its  scanty  furniture, 
every  act  in  public,  the  labor  required,  the  necessary  peparation  for  school 
and  examations  can  be  and  actually  are  so  arranged  as  to  steadily  oc- 
cupy the  minds  untill  two  bells  sounding  the  "out  lights  "  signal,  at  nine 
and  a  half  o'clock,  every  healthy  man  soon  falls  asleep.  Without  such 
constant  directed  mental  occupation,  the  memory  revives  the  impulses  of 
the  former  life,  or  the  imagination  furnishes  food  for  the  vilest  passions 
to  feed  upon,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  fascinating  schemes  of  future 
plunder;  while  with  such  systematic  controlled  occupation  the  man  may 
be  moved(cultured)  in  most  any  desired  direction.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  moral  responsibility,  imperfect  and  human  as  we  all  are,  of  assum- 
ing such  a  prerogative  as  the  direction  of  a  mass  of  mind  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  and  especially  if  during  the  formative  period  of  life; 
but  the  alternative  is  worse,  left  to  themselves,  they  have  been  proven 
unfit  for  free  life,  having  brought  themselves  and  their  relatives  to  shame, 
there  is  no  alternative  of  choice.  Whatever  the  risk  and  responsibility, 
the  government  of  a  real  reformatory  must  seize  upon  and  manage  the  minds 
of  their  men.  The  officers  of  this  Reformatory  are  not  likely  to  forget 
or  trifle  with  this  important  duty  which  when  rightfully  appreciated  by 
the  public  and  the  Legislature  will  no  doubt  secure  a  supply  of  whatever 
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facilities  are  required  for  the  most  effective  work.  There  has  hitherto 
been  no  serious  lack;  but  year  by  year  it  is  more  and  more  apparent  that 
still  better  results  may  be  reached  with  additional  means  and  appliances. 
The  suggestion  thus  made  that  in  addition  to  the  present  somewhat  un- 
usual supply,  still  other  reformative  agencies  may  be  introduced  seems  to 
call  for  a  reminder  that  this  is  not  a  punitive  prison  but  a  Reformatory, 
the  difference  being  that  the  former  is  always  and  of  necessity  based  upon 
the  principle  of  slavery  for  crime,  while  the  status  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
latter,  is  one  of  restricted  liberty  with  compulsory  training  for  full  andac- 
tual  citizenship.  The  reformatory  prison  must  then  be  the  analogue  of 
civil  society  governed  for  the  double  purpose  of  training  and  testing  the 
inmates  for  freedom.  There  must  be  a  government  with  laws  under  the 
operation  of  which  there  will  be  naturally  developed  different  classes  or 
grades  of  the  population;  there  must  also  be  provided  a  system  of  public 
education  with  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Thus  far  this  Reform 
atory  is  analogous  to  our  American  society,  and  the  gratifying  results 
wrought  are  no  doubt,  largely  attributable  to  this  fact.  The  government 
of  a  reformatory  prison  peopled  with  prisoners  whose  crime  is  evidence 
of  unfitness  for  self-government  cannot  of  course  be  a  pure  democracy  or 
even  a  republic,  nor,  on  the  other  hand  should  it  be  autocratic,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  more  centralized  than  is 
required  for  society  at  large  and  for  the  time  it  must  be  absolute 
in  authority.  This  Reformatory  has  laws  with  courts  for  the  trial  and 
treatment  of  offenders,  but  has  no  civil  court  as  yet  because  there  are  no 
property  rights,  as  between  the  inmates,  to  be  guaranteed.  The  prisoners 
are  also  divided  into  different  grades  or  classes,  which,  for  the  reason  of 
there  being  no  property  rights,  do  but  simulate  the  social  gradations  of 
ordinary  civil  society.  The  schools  are  ample  for  common  education 
but  lack  the  department  of  manual  training  possessed  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced free  schools,  a  training  so  necessary  to  prepare  the  inmates  for  suc- 
cessful citizenship  when  released.  The  Reformatory  publishes  a  weekly 
newspaper,  The  Summary,  containing  the  current  news  (but  excluding 
that  which  is  objectionable  in  the  public  press)  occasional  communications 
by  inmates  and  editorials  intended  to  aid  the  objects  of  the  institution  as 
relate  to  the  men.  The  paper  is  a  year  old  and  has  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  pure  publication  attractive  to  such  people  as  these  are, 
and  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valued  of  all  the  means  in  use  here. 
The  religious  ministrations  are  regular,  liberal  and  free.  Here  the  anal- 
ogy ceases  by  reason  of  the  industries  organized  for  a  punitive  prison  sys- 
tem where  the  prisoner  is  published,  by  the  condition  of  slavery  for  his 
crime.     The  prisoner  here,  since  he  may  by  his  cheerful  effective  labcr 
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somewhat  increase  his  physical  comfort,  is  to  that  extent,  and  that  only, 
under  the  same  motive  that  actuates  the  free  citizen;  but  monetary  profit 
from  his  exertion  is  not  possible  to  him,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  is  he 
liable  to  serious  deprivations  for  indolence  and  improvidence.  He  may 
be  forced  to  labor  and  punished  for  wastefulness  ;  it  is  not  practicable, 
however,  under  a  system  of  labor  that  sells  the  time  of  the  prisoners  to  a 
third  party,  to  subject  him  to  the  necessity  and  to  properly  train  him  in 
the  practice  of  earning,  saving,  defending  and  expending  as  the  worthy 
citizen  must  do.  It  is  just  here  a  change  is  needed,  here  is  to  be  found  the 
missing  link  of  a  unified  effectual  reformatory  prison  system.  Every 
prisoner,  on  admission  to  prison,  should  be  at  once  put  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  his  living,  and  when  the  lack  of  ability  to  earn  is  so  great  that 
he  cannot  subsist  by  his  own  voluntary  effoits,  he  is  a  pauper  and  should 
be  so  treated  in  prison  as  such  persons  are  outside.  A  system  of  prison 
labor  by  which  each  and  every  prisoner  shall  be  placed  as  to  economics 
or  a  similar  basis  to  the  actual  citizen,  and  with  similar  thought  necessar- 
ily diminished  opportunities  of  legitimate  expenditure  out  of  hisown  earn- 
ings is  exactly  what  is  desired. 

The  managers  were  by  the  act  of  1876,  free  to  adopt  such  a  system,  and 
they  were  steadily  progressing  towards  it  until  by  the  legislation  of  1881, 
the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  was  forced  upon  them.  Now  again  in 
1884  the  contract  system  is  abolished  so  that  this  important  part  of  the 
organization  here  is  unsettled  and  uncertain.  The  Attorney  General  is 
of  opinion  that  the  industries  may  be  conducted  on  the  public  account 
plan,  but  there  are  no  funds  to  be  used  as  capital.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  of  the  inmates  are  employed  upon  contracts  having  two  years 
to  run,  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  a  gradually  increas- 
ing number  are  or  will  be  by  the  first  of  December  of  this  year  on  hand 
to  be  employed  within  the  mazy,  meshed  legislation  upon  .this  subject. 
It  was  the  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  of  the  products  of 
the  prison  labor  here,  when  conducted  upon  the  public  account  plan, 
that  arrayed  the  opposition  of  competing  manufacturers  who  by  their  in- 
fluence at  Albany  overthrew  the  system  in  1 881,  at  great  cost  to  the  state, 
and  also  inducing  the  present  contract  system.  With  such  possibility  of 
ill-considered  legislation  it  seems  unwise  to  reinstate  the  public  account 
system,  putting  thus  in  jeopardy  the  large  amount  of  capital  that  system 
requires  and  at  the  same  time  distracting  as  the  management  of  such  ex- 
tensive business  must,  the  time  and  attention  of  the  management  from 
the  particular  and  personal  work  of  reclaiming  from  criminal  practices 
the  inmates  committed  to  their  charge.  The  language  of  the  law  of  1884 
abolishing  the  contract  system  is   understood   to  be  so  comprehensive  as 
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to  prohibit  any  agreement  with  any  person  whatever  for  the  employment 
of  prisoners  by  the  day,  by  the  piece,  or  in  any  way,  leaving  at  present 
only  the  public  account  plan. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  (page  12,)  I  recommended  a  plan  that  avoids 
any  need  of  appropriations  for  capital,  that  avoids  as  far  as  possible  the 
evils  of  injurious  competition,  and  enables  the  industries  to  be  used  for 
positively  reformative  results  in  the  line  of  the  previous  allusion  of  this 
report.  A  year's  consideration  of  tliat  plan,  and  the  public  discussions 
of  it  at  the  meetings  of  the  prison  wardens  and  others,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  has  served  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  recommendation,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  renew  it.  That  additional 
work-shops  would  be  required  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
prison  labor  including  a  greater  diversity  of  industries  was  mentioned  in 
my  report  of  a  year  ago  ;  but  at  this  writing  (December)  another  and 
more  urgent  reason  is  presented  for  providing  the  shops  at  once,  and 
without  delay.  On  the  morning  of  December  4th  a  fire  occurred,  des- 
troying the  sheds  and  ware-rooms  belonging  to  the  hollow-ware  con- 
tractor and  also  a  building  of  his  used  as  a  foundry  for  some  forty  of  the 
inmates,  thus  restricting,  to  that  extent,  and  also  in  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  finishers  employed,  the  number  of  prisoners  he  can  employ. 
These,  together  with  a  hundred  others,  which  number  represents  the  in- 
crease of  our  prison  population  of  late,  now  distributed  for  work  in 
sheds  unsuitable  for  any  but  the  least  remunerative  industries,  indeed  un- 
suitable for  these,  must  be  provided  with  work-rooms,  so  that  for  the 
regular  employment  of  the  prisoners  at  remunerative  industry,  upon  any 
system  the  Legislature  may  adopt,  and  also  for  the  instructive  industries 
to  be  conducted  after  regular  working  hours,  as  was  done  experimentally 
last  summer,  an  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  will 
be  required,  which  I  trust  the  Legislature  will  appropriate.  The  Mana- 
gers are  already  familiar  with  the  plans  prepared  for  these  work-shops. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Reformatory  since  1876 
brings  us  this  year  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  the  insufficient  capacity  of 
the  institution  for  the  number  of  inmates.  The  true  maximum  of  men 
in  a  single  institution  for  reformative  treatment  is  acknowledged  to  be 
about  five  hundred  (500),  so  that  only  five  hundred  and  four  (504)  rooms 
of  all  grades  are  provided  here.  Now,  the  present  number  of  inmates  is 
five  hundred  and  eighty  (580) — at  this  writing,  December  6th,  it  is  608 
— with  a  certainty  of  reaching  seven  hundred  (700)  by  May  of  1885,  so 
that  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  (200)  of  the  inmates  associated  two 
or  three  in  one  room,  a  very  serious  evil  of  convict  confinement,  but  es- 
pecially injurious  with  the  youthful  prisoners  of  the  Reformatory,  an  evil 
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here  that  should  be  speedily  abated.  There  seems  to  be  but  three  proper 
ways  out  of  the  difficulty  :  to  enlarge  the  Reformatory,  construct  another, 
or  organize  into  a  reformatory  one  of  the  present  state  prisons.  I  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  economical  and  wise  plan,  but  should  nothing  of 
the  sort  be  ordered  by  the  Legislature  this  year,  it  will  be  imperative  if 
the  Reformatory  is  to  remain  a  reformatory  that  appropriations  shall  be 
procured  to  enlarge  this  establishment.     I    propose   an   extension  of  the 

•  south  wing  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (£100,000). 
I  will,  at  an  early  date,  submit  plans  and  carefully  prepared  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  enlargement. 

For  several  years  the  need  of  better  hospital  apartments  has  been  pre- 
sented, but  as  yet  no  relief  is  had.  In  view  of  the  possible  early  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Reformatory,  I  recommend  the  arrangement  of  rooms  tor 
the  present  at  a  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000)  in  place  of 
the  more  complete  provision  previously  urged.  Whenever  the  capacity 
of  the  Reformatory  may  be  increased,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  at  the  same 
time  all  needed  hospital  arrangements. 

It  will  b?  observed  the  cost  of  maintenance  over  earnings  this  year  is 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  seventy-seven  cents, 
"{$3,880.77)  less  than  for  1883;  but  the  reduction  is  without  signifi- 
cance, for,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  prison  labor  question  in 
the  Legislature  none  can  foretell  the  earnings  of  1885.  *l  seems  incum- 
bent then  to  have  the  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ($30,000.) 

The  tabulated  results  of  reformatory  as  well  as  financial  management 
-show  remarkable  uniformity.  The  proportion  of  probable  reformations 
for  the  whole  number  of  inmates  paroled  to  dale,  is  for  this  year,  as  for 
1883,  precisely  80  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
for  the  single  year  1884  viewed  apart,  the  probable  reformations  reach 
85.2  percent,  showing  that  with  the  growth  of  the  institution  and  in- 
creased experience,  better  results  are  secured,  as  is  also  suggested  by  the 
xeducexi  number  of  paroled  men   brought    back    by  arrest.     Thus  for  the 

•  eight  years  of  the  Reformatory  taken  together  6l/2  per  cent  of  them  were 
brought  in,  while  for  1884  alone  only  \l/2  per  cent,  were  returned. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  close  my  report  with  the  remark  that  never  be- 
fore in  my  long  prison  experience  has  the  problem  of  reclaiming  to 
society  a  large  majority  of  convicted  criminals  seemed  so  easy  of  solution. 
With  suitable  laws  of  sentence,  suitable  prison  structures,  suitable  disci- 
plinary control,  suitable  industrial  and  educational  organizations,  with 
wise  and  liberal  religious  ministrations,  all  supplemented  with  conditional 
release,  and  with  non-interference  of  partizans  and  busy  bodies,  the  re- 
sult may  surely  be  reached. 
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COST    OF   MAINTENANCE. — 1 884. 

Steam  gas  and  water  appropriation £4,10915 

Provisions 31.277  79 

Clothing  md  bedding I3«239  24 

Fuel  and  light 10,379  33 

Prisoners'  transportation 3.324  80 

Discharged  prisoners 2,219  88 

Salaries 19.375  l3 

Rooms,  furnishing 81 1  99 

Kitchen 4,032  64 

General   expense 5.337  72 

Repairs  and  alterations 2,615  23 

School  books  and  teaching 1,996  5 1 

Earnings. 

Labor  of  inmates $72,903  18 

Deficit 25,816  23 

$98,719  41  *?8.7]9  41 

Earnings  of  farm  $4,091  03. 

Boiler  house  appiopriaiion $20,000  00 

Expended  in  1883  as  per  report $2,619  00 

Expended  in  1884  as  follows,  viz: 

For  brick  and  stone  work 6,955  28 

For  plumbing,  iron  and  wool  work 9*254  19 

For  citizens'  hbor 1,028  70 

Balance  in  hand 142  83 

20,000  00 

Water  supply  appropriation 4,000  oc 

F^r  brick  and  stone  work $  1,401  01 

For  plumbing,  iron  and  wood  work 1,120  85 

Balance  in  hand M7&  '4 

4,000  00 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Statistics  of  inmates  for  the  eight  years  from  the  opening  of  the  institution  to  Sejiiember 

3<>,  1884. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  opening  of  the  institution 2035 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody 21 

2056 
Total  number  dischaiged 1476 

Actual  count  Sept.  30,  1884 5s0 

Of  the  total  numl^er  received  there  were — 

Definites 276 

Indefinites 1759 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole 21  2056 

()1  the  definites  received 276 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the  state  courts  .    .  80 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  U.  S.  courts  ...  11 

Transferred  from  state  prison 185                      276 
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Of  the  total  number  of  definites  discharged 273 

There  were  discharged  by  expiration  ol  sentence  ....  251 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped  and  not  retaken 2 

Suicided 1 

Re -transferred  to  state  prison 15                      273 


INDEFINITE*. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Indefinites  received 1759 

There  were  sentenced   here  by  the  slate  court>  .    .    .    .  1757 

There  were  sentenced  here  by  U.  S.  court* 2 

\  '  '759 

Ol  the  whole  number  discharged 1203 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  paroie  .  11 
Parole  (less  one  returned  from  parole   and    now    in   Stale 

prison) 1054 

Released  from    Reformatory  by   expiration    of  maximum 

term 23 

Released  from  state  prison  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

and  by  commutation ' .    .    .  26 

Released  from  insane  asylum  by  expiration   of  maximum 

term 7 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while  eloped  .  .  5 

Released  by  habeas  corpus I 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 7 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Killed  by  falling  elevator I 

Killed  by  an  inmate I 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn  prison 2 

Died  from  natural  causes 15 

Died  while  eloped 1 

Eloped  not  yet  retaken 5 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum  and  now  remaining  3 

Transferred  to  state  prison  and  now  remaining 31 

Sentence  superseded 4 

Returned  »o  place  of  conviction  ( warrants   untenable).    .  3                     1203 

INDEFINITES  PAROI.H). 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled 1055 

There  were  sent  out  of  the   state   and  therefore  absoluiely 

1  el  eased  at  date  of  parole 74 

Correspondence  and  conduct   maintained    for  six   months 

and   then  absolutely   released   from    further    liability 

from  sentence  here 598 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,   the   period 

of  parole  not  having  expired 101 

Correspondence  ceased  thus  failing  to  fulfil  obligations  and 

lost   sight   of 96 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory   bv  arreM 49 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily 20 

Died 9 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 25 

Discharged  by  expiration  maximum  term 83 

1055 
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Of  those  returned  to   the   Reformatory 69 

There  were  re-paroled 43 

Transferred  to  state   prison 5 

Discharged  from  Reformatory   by   expiration  of  maximum 

term 3 

Remaining 18                       69 

Of  those  re-paroled  43 

There  were  «ent  out  of  state  and  therefore  absolutely  re- 
leased    2 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  lor  six  months 
then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  ficm  sen- 
sentence  12 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period 

of  parole  not  having  expired 5 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfil  obligations  and 

lost   sight   of 3 

Died 5 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 9 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  by  arrest 10 

43 

Of  those  returned  the  second  lime 10 

There  were  re-paroled 5 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 2 

Transferred  to  State  Prison 1 

Remaining 2 

10 

Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 5 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months 
then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  from  sen- 
tence  here 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 3 

Remaining I 


SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 1055 

There  were  absolutely  released 687 

On  parole  not  yet  absolutely  released 205 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  in  custody  ....  21 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  in  State  Prison  .    .  1 

Discharged  by  expiration  maximum  term 100 

Discharged    from    Stale   Prison    by   expiration    maximum 

term 5 

Sentence  superseded 25 

Died 11 

105s 

Of  the  paroled  men  sent  out  of  the  State  237 

There  were  sent  to  Arkansas 1 

"                 "     Colorado 3 

"                "     Connecticut 2 

•'                "     Canada 5 

"                 "     Dis.  of  Columbia I 

"                " ,  England 2 

"                "     France '  .    .  1 

Carried  forward  15 
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Brought  forward  15 

There  were  sent  to   Germany 6 

" .               "     Georgia I 

"                "     Illinois 24 

"                 "     Indiana 3 

«•                 "     Iowa :    .    .  3 

"                "     Ireland 1 

"                "     Kansas 2 

"                 "     Kentucky 4 

"                 "     Maryland 4 

"                 "     Massachusetts 14 

"                 "     Missouri 3 

"                 "     Michigan 21 

"                 "     Nebraska 10 

"                 "     New  Jersey 8 

"                 "     North   Carolina 1 

"          *      "     Ohio 22 

"                 "     Pennsylvania  ...  - 66 

"                 "     Rhode  Island 12 

"                 "Sea 2 

"                 "     Texas 2 

"                "     Tennessee 6 

••                 "     Virginia 2 

«'                 "     Wisconsin 4 

•'                 "     Wyoming  Territory I 

237 

STATEMENT  GIVING   RfcSULTS    AS  TO   PROTECTION    DERIVED. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  during  the  first  seven 
years,  there  were  sentenced  under  the  Indefinite  Sentence 

Law  of  1877 1759 

Eight  were  pardoned  and  three  had  untenable  wnrrants,  aggre- 
gating eleven  not  tieated 1 1 

1748 

Of  these  1748  the  State  has  good  protection,  as  follows  : 

There  are  now  in  custody 576 

There  are  els  where  in  custody "*      66 

Absolutely  released,  sent  ou'  of  state 74 

Absolutely  released  without    parole,  (satisfactory,)  ...  11 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 614 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 49 

One- hall  of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  .  82 

Now  on  parole,  doing  well ic6 

Deceased ' ^3 

161 1    92.3  per  cent. 

Unprotected  against  one  half  of  those  lost  sight  of  .    ...  50 

One-half  of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  .  82 

Escaped,  not  doing   well 5 

'37      7-7  P«r  cent. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING    RATIO  OF   PROBABLE    REFORMATION. 

Whole  number  paroled 1055 

Of  these  there  served   well   and   earned   their  absolute  re- 
lease ....    * ; 598 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 101 

Carried  forward  699 
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Brought  forward  699 

One-half  those  lost  sight  of 48 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum.  .    .  42 

Men  absolutely  released  localise  sent  beyond    the  borders 

of  the  stale,  estimated    doing   well 51 

840     80  per  cent. 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 69    6.5  per  cent. 

Died 9    .08  per  cent. 

PROBABLY    RETURNED   TO   CRIMINAL   PRACTICES   OR   CONTACT. 

One-half  of  those  lost  sight  of 48 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  maximum  ...  41 
Men  absolutely  released  because  sent    beyond  the    bonleis 

of  the  state,  estimated  not  <ioing  well 23 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 25 

137  12  7  per  cent. 

Of  these  re-paroled 43 

There  served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release  ...  12 

Men  absolutely  released  and  sent  out  os  state 2 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 5 

One  half  those  lost  sight  of 2 

One-half  those  discharged  by   expiration  maximum  ...  4 

25  58.6  per  cent. 
Died 2     4.3  per  cent. 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory to  23.I  per  cent. 

PROBABLY    RETURNED   TO   CRIMINAL    PRACTICE   OR    CONTACT. 

One-half  those  lost  sight  of I 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  maximum  ...  5 

6  14    per  cent. 

PAROLE   STATISTICS    FOR    SINGLE   YEAR    ENDING    SEPTEMBER    30,    1884. 

There  were  paroled  first   time 185 

There  were  paroled  second  time to 

195 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release         37 

Absolutely  released  by  being  sent  out  of  state,   correspon- 
dence and  conduct  maintained  and  known  to  be  doing 

well 19 

Absolutely  released  by  being  sent  out  of  state  estimated  not 

doing  well 10 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus   sailing   to   fulfill   obligations 

here  and  lost    sight  of 24 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 3 

Discharged  by  expiration   maximum  term 2 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  porole 1 

Deceased 2 

Correspondence  now  maintained,  parole  period  not  yet  ex- 
pired    97 

195 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING    RATIO  OK   PROBABLE    REFORMATION,   YEAR    ENDING 
SEPTEMBER    30,    1 884. 

Whole  number  paroled 195 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 37 

Served  well  and  absolutely   released    because   sent  out   of 

state  known  to  be  doing  well 19 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained 97 

( )ne- half  those  ceased  correspondence .  12 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  maximum  term  .  I 

166  85.2  percent. 
Deceased 2     I     per  cent. 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 3    1.5  per  cent. 

PROBABLY    RETURNED  TO   CRIMINAL   PRACTICES   OR   CONTACT. 

One-half  those  ceased  correspondence       12 

One-half  those  discharged  by  expiration  mamimum  .    .    .  I 
Al  solutely  released  because  sent  out  of  state,  estimated  not 

doing  well 10 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 1 

24  1 2.3  per  cent. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OP  INMATES. 
1.  RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE 

(HEREDITY.) 
INSANITY   OR    EPILEPSY    (IN   ANCESTRY) 

221  or     12.6  per  cent. 

DRUNKENNESS    (IN    ANCESTRY) 

Clearly  traced 631  or     35.9  per  cent. 

Doubtful  .... 234  or     13.3  per  cent. 

Temperate 894  or     50.8  per  cent. 

EDUCATION    (IN    ANCESTRY). 

Without  any  education 260  or  14.8  per  cent. 

Could  simply  read  and  write       908  or  51.6  percent. 

Ordinary  common  school , 509  or  28.9  per  cent. 

High  school  or  more 82  or  4.7  per  cent. 

PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES     (OF   ANCESTRY). 

Pauperized 59  or      3-4  per  cent. 

No  accumulations 1432  or     81.4  percent. 

Forehanded 268  or     15.2  percent. 

OCCUPATION    (OF    ANCESTRY). 

Servants  and  clerks 109  or     11.9  percent. 

Common  lal>orers 507  or     28.8  per  cent. 

At  mechanical  work 731  or     41.6  per  cent. 

With  traffic 269  or     15.3  per  cent. 

The  professions  (so-called): 

Uw 6 

Medicine 18 

Theology 4 

Teaching 15        43  or       2.4  per  cent. 
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2.  RELATING   TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 

(Environment). 

THE   HOME   LIFE. 
(A.)      CHARACTER   OF   HOME. 

Positively  bad 879  or  50     per  cent. 

Fair  (only) 689  or  39.2  per  cent. 

Good 191  or  10.8  per  cent. 

{B.)      DURATION   OF   HOME   LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age 78  or  4.4  per  cent. 

Left  home  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ...  1 20  or  6.8  per  cent. 

I>eft  home  soon  after  fourteen  years  of  age 440  or  25     per  cent. 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime 1 1 21  or  63.8  per  cent 

note — As  to  the  638  homeless : — 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities 99  or  14.3  per  cent. 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerants) 84  or  13     percent. 

Lived  with  employers 118  or  18.2  per  cent. 

Rovers  and  Tramps 347  or  53.5  per  cent. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  education  (illiterates) 340  or  19.3  per  cent 

Simply  read  and  write 987  or  56.1  percent. 

Ordinary  common  school  attainments 355  or  20.2  per  cent. 

High  school  or  more ....  77  or  4.4  per  cent. 

♦industrial. 

Servants  and  Clerks 557  or  31.7  per  cent 

Common  laborers 822  or  46.7  per  cent 

At  mechanical  work 330  or  18.8  per  cent. 

Idltrs 50  or  2.8  per  cent. 

CHARACTER   OF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 1096  or  62.3  per  cent. 

Not  good 568  or  32.3  per  cent 

Doubtful 57  or  3.2  per  cent 

Good 38  or  2.2  per  cent 

NOMINAL   RELIGIOUS    FAITH   OR   TRAINING. 

Protestant 698  or  39.7  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholic 772  or  43.9  per  cent 

Hebrew 78  or  4.4  per  cent 

None 211  or  12     percent. 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health,  viz  : 

Debilitated  or  diseased 1 1 1  or  6.3  per  cent 

Somewhat  impaired 154  or  8.8  per  cent 

Good  health 1494  or  84.9  per  cent 

(b)  The  quality,  viz  : 

Low  or  coarse 414  or  23.5  percent. 

Medium 697  or  39.6  per  cent 

Good 648  or  36.9  per  cent 

°It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation  are,  as  the   rule,   not  regularly  em 
ployeJ,  nor  steady  reliable  workers. 
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MENTAL. 

(a )  Natural  capacity ; 

Deficient 65  or  3.7  per  cent. 

Fair  (only) 552  or  31.4  per  cent. 

Good 885  or  50.3  per  cent. 

Excellent 257  or  14.6  per  cent. 

(A)  Culture: 

None 626  or  35.6  per  cent. 

Very  slight 468  or  26.6  per  cent. 

Ordinary 585  or  33.3  per  cent. 

Much 80  or  4.5  per  cent. 

MORAL. 

(a)  Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated) : 

Positively  none 760  or  43.2  per  cent. 

PossiMy  some 522  or  29.7  per  cent. 

Ordinarily  susceptible 380  or  21.6  per  cent. 

Specially  susceptible 9  7  or  5.5  per  cent. 

(A)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  is  shown  under  the  examination 
either  filial  affection,  sense  of  shame,  or  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss : 

Absolutely  none 1 194  or  67.9  her  cent. 

Possibly  some 314  or  17.9  per  cent. 

Ordinarily  sensitive 1 61  or  9. 1  per  cent. 

Specially  sensitive 90  or  5.1  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz  : 

Against  the  property 1660  or  94.4  per  cent. 

Against  the  person 94  or  5.3  per  cent. 

Against  the  peace 5  or  0.3  per  cent. 

AGE  OF    INMATES   WHEN    ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 1054  or  59.9  per  cent. 

"       20    "    25     **             " 512  or  29.1  per  cent. 

"       25    "    30     "             " 193  or  II      percent. 

•STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATES  OF   PROGRESS   IN  THE  GRADES. 

OF   THE   PRESENT    576   INMATES    REACHED   FIRST  GRADE. 

After  only  six  months 76  or  13.2  per  cent. 

From  seven  to  nine  months 47  or  8.2  per  cent. 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 14  or  2.4  per  cent. 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen   months 20  or  3.5  per  cent. 

From  nineteen  to  twenty- four  months  .    .    .    .  K.    .    .    .      18  or  3.1  per  cent. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months 13  or  2.2  per  cent. 

After  thirty-six  months 9  or  1.6  per  cent. 

'97  or  34«2  Per  cent- 

In  progress  now 397  or  65.8  per  cent. 

576  or  100     per  cent. 
The  grade  status  of  the  576  indefiinites  now   here   is   as   fol- 
lows : 

In  second  or  neutral  grade 296  or  51.4  per  cent. 

In  first  or  probationary  grade 197  or  34.2  per  cent. 

In  third  or  lowest  grade 83  or  14.4  per  cent. 

•The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the   first  or  probationary  grade,   preparatory  to  conditional 
release,  is  six  months. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE   RATE  OF   PROGRESS,   AS   TO   RELEASE  OF   PRISONERS 

PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled -  1055 

After  only  twelve  months 107  or  10. 1  per  cent. 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 301  or  28.5  per  cent. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 178  or  16.9  per  cent. 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 220  or  20.9  per  cent. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months 177  or  16.8  per  cent. 

After  thirty-six  months 72  or  6.8  per  cent. 

1055  or  100     per  cent. 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  20.2  months. 
Statement  showing  average  period  of  detention  of  present   in- 
mates : 

Of  the  indefinites  yet  remaining 576 

There  have  been  here  less  than  one  year 284  or  49.3  per  cent. 

One  year  and  less  than  two ,    .     179  or  31. 1  per  cent. 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 66  or  1 1.5  per  cent. 

Three  years  and  less  than  four 34  or  5.9  per  cent. 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 13  or  *  2.2  per  cent. 

576  or  100     per  cent 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates  15.7  months. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Z.   R.  Brockway, 

General  Superintendent. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Schools. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 

Elmira,  September  30,  1884.      j 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  report  upon  the  Reformatory  School 
traces  its  development  from  the  point  at  which  the  last  report  closed,  down 
to  its  reorganization  for  the  coming  year.  The  period  thus  traversed  in- 
cludes three  regular  terms,  viz: 

The  Winter  Term,  from  October  3,  1883,  to  January  18,  1884. 

The  Spring  Term,  from  January  22,  to  May  20. 

The  Summer  Term,  from  June  3  to  September  17. 

In  the  ensuing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  in  their  natural 
order,  the  distinctive  features  of  our  school  system,  to  state  how  much  of 
success  or  failure  has  attended  our  efforts,  and  to  indicate  points  of  in- 
terest peculiar  to  our  work  which  may  b^of  interest  in  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education,  and,  in  particular,  of  prison  education.  It  should  be 
understood  that  while  our  schools  are  pushed  forward  year  by  year  with 
the  best  available  means,  their  growth  being  without  pattern  or  precedent, 
is  from  within,  and  to  a  considerable  degree,  experimental.  The  great 
aim  of  education,  obtaining  practical  recognition  everywhere,  but  yet 
often  ignored  in  details,  is  here  never  lost  sight  of.  Upon  this  objective 
point  of  all  true  instructional  training,  preparation,  namely,  for  successful 
earning  and  living,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  institution  is  directed. 
Hence  studies  are  not  valued  here  as  studies  so  much  as  active  agents,  urg- 
ing men  into  the  gr6ove  of  honorable  citizenship.  Their  effectiveness 
towards  this  end  is  artificially  secured  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
marking  system,  which  imposes  unavoidable  obligations  upon  all  of  our 
subjects. 

The  foregoing  prefatory  remarks,  intended  less  for  your  honorable 
body    than    for   the   enlightenment  of  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are 
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So- 
unfamiliar  with  earlier  reports,  is  supplemented  by  similar  descriptive 
memoranda  in  other  sections  of  this  report  ;  but  it  is  believed  the  descrip- 
tions of  our  systems  of  classification  and  management  will  command  a 
new  lease  of  interest  even  among  those  well  acquainted  with  the  Refor- 
matory and  its  aims.  In  the  concluding  sections  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  are  given  in  detail. 

I.     CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  subjoined  list  comprises  the  teaching  force  as  constituted  during 
the  past  year. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  D.  D.,  (Elmira  College,)  Physical  Science. 

Chas.  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  Moral  Science  and  Economics. 

Principal  J  as.  R.  Monks,  (Elmira  Academy,)  Historical  Subjects  and 
Mathematics. 

F.  Thornton  Macaulay,  School  Secretary  and  Instructor  of  First 
Intermediate  Class. 

Principal  A.  W.  Norton,  (Elmira  Public  Schools.)  Second  Intermed- 
iate Class. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Smyth,      }      j>  •  m 

n  ris  '       >      Pnmaiy  C  asses. 

Pupil  Ieachers,       )  J 

summer  industrial  schools. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Mills,  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  Plumbing. 

Mr.  Thos.  Meadowcroft,  Carpentry. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Mr.  Jentz,  Cutting. 

II.     CLASSIFICATION  OF  INMATES. 

The  whole  mass  of  pupils,  the  number  of  whom  may  be  roundly  ex- 
pressed as  six  hundred,  is  for  school  purposes,  first  considered  as  form- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  general  attainments,  three  grand  divisions  ;  primary, 
intermediate,  and  avdanced  or  lecture.  Each  grand  division  is  again 
further  classified  into  two  or  more  sections  which  then  form  the  regular 
classes  of  the  school. 

The  tendency  of  our  plan  is  towards  such  sharp  differentiation  of  classes 
as  shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  number  of  pupils  with  special  wants 
unprovided  for.  Whenever  it  is  found  needful,  whether  at  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  course  of  a  term,  a  new  class  may  be  formed  from  one  or 
more  of  those  already  in  operation;  and,  constant  watchfulness  is  exerted 
to  keep  each  individual  in  his  most  appropriate  position  in  the  school. 
Inmates  on  admission  are  assigned  to  their  proper  classes  by  the  General 
Superintendent,  and  thenceforward  remain,  retogradeor  advance  accord- 
ing to  capability.     Promotions  and   reductions  are  made,  in  individual 
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cases,  at  any  time  when  deemed  advisable,  but  the  definite,  determined 
time  of  such  changes  is  at  the  opening  of  the  several  terms,  when  the 
whole  school  is  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  every  possible  improvement 
made  in  classification  and  instruction. 

The  relative  proportion  of  inmates  in  the  three  grand  divisions  fluctu- 
ates from  term  to  term  between  considerable  limits.  In  general,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  term  the  primary  group  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  the 
whole  number  of  men.  and  the  intermediate  commonly  shares  the  re- 
maining portion  with  the  lecture  division  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term*  when  these  relative  propor- 
tions are  reversed  by  the  advancement  of  unusually  large  numbers  of 
men  from  the  intermediate  to  the  lecture  classes.  As  each  term  ad- 
vances, the  lecture  classes  are  decimated  by  the  release  of  pupils  on  pa- 
role, while  the  lower  division  is  augmented  by  constant  accessions  of 
new  men.  Under  these  conditions  the  number  of  men  in  the  primary 
classes  increases  to  within  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  population,  and  the 
number  in*the  intermediate  courses  successively  approximates  to,  equals, 
and  surpasses  that  in  the  lecture  division;  until  the  fluctuation  is  arrested 
by  another  re-organization  grouping  the  entire  mass  of  men  in  such  new 
proportions  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  secure  the  advance  of 
the  whole  number  as  a  unit.  ' 

III.     METHODS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  reorganizations  which  we  have  mentioned,  mark  the  close  of  one 
term,  with  the  accomplishment  of  its  assigned  courses  of  study,  on 
the  beginning  of  a  new  term  with  new  courses  of  study.  They 
are  easily  effected,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  difficulties  of  transfer- 
ring and  interchanging  such  large  numbers  of  men  under  prison  surveill- 
ance. These  wholesale  readjustments  are  made  on  the  following  plan  : 
Taking  as  guide  the  records  of  all  pupils  at  the  concluding  term  exami- 
nation, the  members  of  each  class  are  considered  in  three  divisions,  either 
as  eligible  for  promotion,  or  a  new  trial  in  the  same  school  grade,  or  so 
deficient  as  to  merit  reduction.  The  last  group  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
always  of  very  insignificant  size.  From  the  data  furnished  by  this  po- 
tential classification  the  classes  for  the  ens  ling  term  are  at  once  formed 
and  submitted  to  their  instructors. 

IV.    MANAGEMENT  AND  ROUTINE. 

The  management  of  the  School  is  the  special  charge  of  the  School  Sec- 
retary under  the  direction  of  the  General.  Superintendent.  The  School 
Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  arranges  the  plans  of  reorgani- 
zation, courses  of  study,  schemes  of  attendance  and  the  calender  for  the 
ensuing  session;  and  publishes  at  once  a  printed  Circular  of  Information 
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covering  these  details  and  containing  rules  of  order  and  other  matters 
respecting  the  school.  The  provisions  of  this  circular  are  followed  with 
no  more  jar  and  not  less  uniformity  than  in  an  outside  public  school  of 
the  first  class.  Three  such  circulars  of  information  have  been  published 
during  the  past  year,  one  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  and  two  for 
the  Summer  Term.  As  illustrative  of  the  organization  with  which  the 
present  year  began,  and  of  the  routine  working  of  the  school,  the  Cir- 
cular of  Information  of  the  Winter  Term  of  1884-5  ls  nere  inserted. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Circular  of  Information, 


WINTER  TERM,  1884-85. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


October  3,  1884. 
The  following  Circular  of  Information  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  to 
teachers,  inmates  and  officers,  who  are  hereby  notified  that  its  provisions 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  ensuing  term. 

General  Superintendent. 
F.  Thornton  Macaulay, 

Secretary  of  the  Schools. 

CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  (Elmira  College),  Natural  Sciences. 

Chas.  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  Philosophy. 

Principal  Jas.  R.  Monks,  (Elmira  Academy),  History  and  Civil 
Government. 

F.  Thornton  Macaulay,  School  Secretary,  English  Literature  and 
Mathematics. 

££!$  i  V  XTr;   } "«—'"« »— • 

Mr.    F.  H.  Mills,  Telegraphy  and  Stenography. 

Mr.   Jentz,  Tailors'  Cutting. 

As  organized  for  the  Present  Winter  Term,  the  School  consists  of  the 
following  divisions : 

Seven  regular  classes,  one  of  which,  the  Third  Primary,  was  formed  after 
the  October  examination. 
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Twelve  subsidiary  classes,  representing  also  a  number  of  smaller  sec- 
tions for  special  instruction  as  hereinafter  described. 

The  following  programme  presents  the  order  of  classes  and  the  courses 
of  study  : 

I.— REGULAR   CLASSES. 

1.  Lecture  Division :  Class  A.  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Ciovernment :  lectures 
by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Collin.  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  lectures  and  laboratory  teaching  by  Prof. 
D.  R.  Ford. 

Class  B.  First  course  in  Civil  Government :  lectures  by  Prof.  Monks,  Higher  Arith- 
metic ;  Application  of  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Roots. 

2.  Intermediate    Division :    First   Class.     Arithmetic,   from    Decimals,   and    English 

Grammar.     A.  D.  Whitney,  instructor. 
Second  Class.     Arithmetic  from  fractions  and  language  lessons.     A.  \V.  Norton, 
instructor. 

3.  Primary  Division  :  first  class.     Arithmetic   from  Division  ;  language  I^essons  and 

Penmanship.     B.  W.  Tice,  instructor. 

Second  class.  Arithmetic  from  Addition ;  Reading,  Spelling  and  Penmanship 
J.  W.  Waldman,  instructor. 

Third  Class.  Instructions  for  illiterates.  The  members  of  this  class  have  been 
sub-divided  for  individual  instruction  by  tutors  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  School  Secretary. 

II.— SUBSIDIARY  CLASSES. 

1.  Practical  Morality  :  all  members  of  the   A,    B,   and   Supplementary   classes  are  re- 

quired to  attend  the  Sunday  lectures  and  discussions  with  Mr.  Collin. 

2.  English  Literature  :  composed  of  selected  members   of  the    A,  and  Supplementary 

classes.  The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  study  of  English  classics  ac- 
companied by  leaflets  and  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay. 

3.  The  Supplementary  Class :  composed  of  men    who  have   completed  the  usual  ad- 

vanced class-work.  Its  members  pursue  courses  of  study  specially  assigned 
to  them  in  large  or  small  sections  distributed  among  the  other  subsidiary- 
classes. 

4.  Advanced  Mathematics  :  Mr.  Macaulay. 

5.  Mechanical  Drawing  :  Mr.  Macaulay. 

6.  Supplementary  Arithmetic  :  Prof.  Monks. 

7.  Telegraphy  :  Mr.  Mills. 

8.  Stenography  :  Mr.  Mills. 

9.  Cutting  for  Tailors :  Mr.  Jentz. 

10.  Special  courses  for  a  few  men  engaged  in  duties   which   occupy   the  ordinary  hours 

of  attendance. 

11.  Special  courses  for  backward  pupils  in  regular  classes   or   for  such  as  cannot  speak 

English. 

1 2.  Normal  class  for  inmate  tutors ;  in  charge  of  the  School  Secretary. 

Whenever  the  growing  number  of  inmates  and  their  differing  needs 
may  demand  it;  the  number  of  the   classes  may   be   increased  by  the  in- 
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sertion  of  subsidiary  classes  between  those  already  named.  Any  subsid- 
iary classes,  formed  from  the  lowest  school  grades  may  be  called  to  at- 
tend an  extra  session  on  Wednesday  evening. 

SUMMARY    OF    PUPILS    IN    CLASSES. 

At  the  present  writing  (October  30th)  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

in  the  classes  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Regular  classes 522 

Class   A 85 

Class  B 82 

Total  in  lecture  Division 167 

First  Intermediate 91 

Second  Intermediate 1 12 

Total  in  Intermediate  Divisions 203 

First  Primary 72 

Second  Primary 45 

Third  Primary 35 

Total  Primary 152 

Supplementary  Class 44 

Special  Class  (see  No.  10) II 

Total  enrolled  in  classes 577 

Excused  as  awaiting  parole,  or  on  account  of  special  duty  or  of  infirmity 24 

Population  of  Reformatory  to  date 601 

SUBSIDIARY    CI.ASSKS. 

There  are  in  the  Practical  Morality  Class ' 211 

English  Literature  Class 55 

Mathematical  and  Drawing  Classes 8 

Supplementary  Arithmetic 7 

Stenography II 

Telegraphy Io 

Tailors'  Cutting 15 

Normal  Class 6 

SCHEME  OK   ATTENDANCE. 

Monday :     Advanced    Mathematics,   Telegraphy,   Stenography,   Cutting,  Third  Primary, 

Special  pupils. 
Tuesday  :     Regular  Classes  and  general  assembly  of  Supplementary  Class. 
Wednesday  :     Second  and  Third  Primary  Classes,  Telegraphy  Class,  Occasional  lecture 

for  Literature  Class. 
Thursday  :     Same  as  on  Monday. 
Friday.       Same  as  on  Tuesday. 
Saturday  :     No  session. 
Sunday  :     Practical  Morality  Class  in  forenoon. 

CALENDAR. 
%  1884 

October     3 — Friday — Opening  of  Regular  Classes  for  Term. 

5 — Sunday — First  lecture  before  Pratical  Morality  Class. 
17 — Friday — First  examination,  regular  classes. 
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23 — Thursday — First  examination,  Mathematical  class. 

29 — Wednesday —  "  "  Literature  Class. 

31 — Friday — First  examination  Special  pupils  and  Telegraphy  Class. 
Nov,  18 — Tuesday — Second  examination,  regular  classes. 

20 — Thursday —     "  "  Mathematics,  Telegraphy,  and  Stenography. 

26 — Wednesday —  "  "  Literature. 

29 — Saturday —       "  "  Special  pupils. 

30 — Sunday — First  "  Practical  Morality. 

December  16 — Tuesday — Third  "  regular  classes. 

22 — Monday —     "  "  Mathematics;  Telegraphy  and  Stenography. 

24 — Wednesday   "  "  Literature. 

27 — Saturday —    "  "  Special  pupils. 

28 — Sunday — Second  "  Practical  Morality. 

1885 
January   17 — Saturday — Fourth  '•  Special  pupils. 

19 — Monday —       "  "  Mathematics,  Telegraphy  and  Stenography. 

20 — Tuesday —       "  "  regular  classes. 

21 — Wednesday — «'  "  Literature. 

25 — Sunday — Concluding  term  examination,  IVactical  Morality. 

SYNOPSIS   OF  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS. 

Examinations.  Examinations  will  be  held  monthly  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 
To  secure  perfect  marking  each  inmate  must  secure  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  all  subjects  in 
which  he  is  examined.  If  he  earn  but  from  50  to  74  per  cent,  in  one  or  more  subjects  he 
loses  one  school  mark.  If  he  earn  only  from  1  to  49  per  cent,  in  one  or  more  subjects,  he 
loses  two  marks.  A  total  failure,  or  o  per  cent,  in  any  subject  will  cause  the  loss  of  all 
school  marks  for  the  month. 

Loss  of  school  marks  may  be  made  up  by  promotion  to  a  higher  class  in  the  month  suc- 
ceeding the  loss  and  sustaining  successful  examinations  in  the  new  studies  ;  or  by  obtain- 
ing while  remaining  in  the  same  class,  two  successive  markings  of  100  per  cent,  in  the 
subject  in  which  the  pupil  may  have  failed. 

Reductions  and  Promotions.  No  inmate  will  be  reduced  in  class  unless  it  shall  appear 
to  the  General  Superintendent  that  he  is  actually  unfitted  for  the  class  in  which  he  may  Lc 
at  the  time  of  his  application,  and  unless  wrongfully  assigned  on  entering  the  school,  will 
if  reduced,  lose  school  marks  therefor. 

Recommendations  by  teachers  for  the  reduction  of  inmates  will  be  considered  when 
made  in  writing,  within  three  days  after  the  examination  at  which  such  inmate  may  have 
failed. 

Teachers  are  requested  not  to  recommend  inmates  for  promotion  except  when  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  ability  to  take  up  and  proceed  with  the  studies  of  the  classes  recom- 
mended. 

Outlines^  Pads  and  Pencils.  Teachers  are  requested  to  prepare  outlines  sufficiently 
early  to  admit  of  their  distribution  in  class  one  week  l>efore  the  date  of  their  use  by  teachers 
and  pupils  ;  to  provide  copy  of  examination  questions,  and  to  return  marked  papers  as  re- 
quested in  notifications  from  School  Secretary. 

Inmates  who  through  absence  or  otherwise  do  not  receive  outlines  promptly  should  at 
once  apply  for  them  by  note,  as  no  allowance  will  afterwards  l>e  granted  on  the  excuse  of 
not  having  outlines,  unless  such  application  in  time  is  actually  made. 
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Pads  for  lecture  notes  will  be  expected  to  last  three  months  and  are  not  to  be  used  for 
any  other  than  lecture  note  purposes. 

Pupils  must  provide  themselves  with  pencils  properly  sharpened  before  going  to  exam- 
ination.    None  will  be  distributed  during  examinations. 

Rules  of  Order.  Inmates  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other,  at  any  time 
in  school  unless  by  permission  of  an  officer.  A  violation  of  this  rule  on  examination 
nights,  whether  by  sign  or  word  or  writing,  or  attempted  fraud  by  use  of  any  sort  of  im- 
proper helps,  will  probably  cause  the  offender  the  loss  of  all  his  school  marks  for  that 
month. 

Inmates  are  cautioned  against  talking  and  disorder  while  on  their  way  to  or  from  class 
rooms.  When  brakes  are  drawn,  they  should  step  promptly  from  their  rooms  and  pro- 
ceed in  orderly  line  to  their  destination.  On  reaching  their  class  rooms  they  are  to  take 
the  seats  assigned  them  by  the  officer  on  duty. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  note  the  dates  of  examinations  given  above  and  to  provide 
copy  of  their  questions  at  convenient  times.  Inmates  are  likewise  advised  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  calendar. 

Pupils  wishing  to  specially  communicate  with  instructors  must  make  application  through 
the  General  Superintendent. 

V.  SYNOPSIS  OF  CLASSES  AND  STUDIES. 
The  programme  here  incorporated  under  the  above  caption,  exhibits 
the  whole  school  work  of  the  year  as  planned  and  pursued  under  the 
conditions  described  in  the  preceding  sections.  Asa  natural  consequence 
of  our  method  of  reorganization,  the  course  described  in  this  schedule  is 
not  for  a  given  class,  continuous,  since  the  body  of  men  changed  regu- 
larly at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  was  replaced  by  a  fresh  body  of  men 
advanced  from  the  class  below.  Thus  the  First  Intermediate  class  of 
October,  1883,  passed,  with  exceptions,  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
Lecture  Division  in  Jan.  1884,  and  in  June  passed  again  to  the  First 
lecture  Section,  corresponding  to  class  A  of  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms  ;  and  thus,  to  take  another  example,  the  eligible  contingent  of 
the  First  Primary  class  of  October  advanced  to  the  Second  Intermediate 
class  in  January,  and  thence  to  the  First  Intermediate  in  June.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  other  classes.  Space  is  made  for  the  constantly  ad- 
vancing stream  of  pupils  by  the  steady  diminution  of  the  Lecture  class 
numbers  by  parole. 

VI.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

MORALS. 
Chas.  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  Lecturer. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  a  large  class  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Lecture  Division  assembled  on  Sunday  mornings  at 
lecture  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Collin  on  Practical  Morality.  This  course  was 
a  continuation  of  the  series  begun  in  the  summer  of  1883,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  last  year's  report. 
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The  range  of  topics  traversed  in  this  department  may  be  indicated  by 
the  following  enumeration  of  themes  of  the  lectures  and  outlines  :  Truth- 
fulness, Selfishness  and  Benevolence,  the  Law  of  Noblesse  Oblige,  the 
Morality  of  Criminal  Defense,  the  Fundamental  Propositions  of  Morality 
and  Religion.  Business  Morality  was  perhaps  the  theme  most  fully  in-  . 
vestigated,  forming  subject-matter  for  many  lectures  under  such  specific 
headings  as  "  The  Practicability  of  Conducting  Business  on  a  Christian 
Basis,  "   "Gambling  and  Speculation,"   "Business  and  Charity." 

The  object  constantly  in  view  in  these  considerations  of  Practical 
Morality  was  to  arrive  at  a  working  theory  of  right  from  a  purely  intel- 
lectual and,  as  was  imperative  from  the  conditions,  non-religious  point  of 
view.  No  moral  truths  were  accepted  on  traditionary  or  intuitional  tes- 
timony, but  the  successive  ethical  propositions  were  weighed  in  the  scale 
of  pure  reason.  The  general  laws  of  right  conduct  were  then  brought  down 
to  individual  application  in  the  experience  of  every  day.  The  religious 
bearings  that  were  occasionally  suggested  were  not  wholly  ignored  though 
never  intruded. 

Mr.  Collin's  discourses  were  supplemented  by  frequent  oral  discus- 
sions, and  the  pupils  were  invited  to  submit  written  criticisms  on  inter- 
esting side  issues,  which  were  read  in  class  for  common  consideration  by 
audience  and  lecturer.  Other  illustrative  me  ins  were  freely  used,  in- 
cluding citations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  ancient  and  modern  moralists. 

The  strongest  interest  was  taken  in  these  lectures  and  discussions  by 
the  inmates  in  attendance;  and  the  exercises  were  always  diversified  by 
practical  and  brilliant  comments  or  strictures  made  by  the  pupils.  The 
Reformatory  newspaper,  The  Summary,  now  a  weekly,  was  the  organ  of 
several  arguments,  and  helped  to  promote  activity  in  the  disputations. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Collin  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Monks.  Lecturers. 

Political  economy  was  taught  by  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  class.  The  style  of  presentation  was  comparative  and 
citative  and  comprised  the  following  main  heads  of  the  subject ;  Wealth. 
Capital,  Labor,  Banking,  Credit,  Money  and  Exchange,  Tariff  Systems, 
Rent,  Interest,  Wages  and  Profits. 

The  Instruction  in  Civil  Government  was  pursued  along  two  comple- 
mentary courses.  The  first,  that  of  class  A,  was  a  discussive  outline,  of 
American  governmental  science  on  a  philosophic  basis ,  the  second,  that 
of  class  B,  was  a  categorical  summary  such  as  is  given  in  the  school  text- 
books. The  first  course  was  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Collin,  and  treated  the  sub- 
ject under  the  following  successive  captions  :  Civil  and   Moral  Rights, 
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Departments  of  Government,  Law  and  Legislation,  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Forms  of  Government.  Preparation  was  made  for  this 
course,  as  has  been  intimated  in  Prof.   Monks'  class. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  lecturer. 

A  short  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  was  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Winter  session  to  class  A.  General  Physics  was  then 
taken  up  and  continued  through  the  departments  of  Mechanics  and  Ma- 
chinery and  Sound.     The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  experiments. 

HISTORY. 

Prof.  Monks. 

American. — The  Administrative  Period,  with  special  development  of 
the  Civil  War  era.     Lectures  to  class  B,  Spring  and  Winter  terms. 

English. — The  Tudors  and  Stuarts ;  lectures  to  classes  A  and  B,  Win- 
ter term.  «  The  age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Four  Georges,  and  Recent  His- 
tory ;  lectures  to  classes  of  Summer  term. 

Historical  Biography. — This  formed  the  subject  of  the  principal 
course  of  lectures  of  the  Summer  term,  which  were  delivered  to  a  class 
numbering  on  the  average  nearly  200.  The  class  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  corresponding  to  A  and  B  of  the  other  terms,  which  were  ex- 
amined on  differing  aspects  of  the  subject- matter,  the  first  on  the  philo- 
sophical side,  the  second  on  the  categorical. 

Six  Representative  Men. — Socrates,  Caesar,  Dr.  Johnson,  Frank- 
lin, Webster,  and  Greely,  were  treated  of,  in  these  lectures,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  epochs  in  which  they  lived,  so  that  the  series  was 
not  narrowed  within  small  biographical  confines,  but  was  sufficiently 
broad  to  concern  many  great  intellectual  movements  of  past  and  recent 
times.  The  discourses  were  illustrated  by  portraits  and  views  executed  in 
crayon  by  a  member  of  the  class,  who  is  an  amatuer  draughtsman. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

The  amplest  means  at  our  disposal  have  been  provided  during  the  year 
to  facilitate  special  and  private  study  by  individuals.  One  man  has  been 
thus  enabled  to  do  much  towards  fitting  himself  for  the  profession  of 
electrical  engineering,  and  another  is  preparing  himself  for  a  college 
course  after  release. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term  the  project  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  Industrial  teaching,  the  first  step  towards  which   was   taken    in    Prof. 
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Wells'  class  of  the  summer  of  1883,  was  effectuated  in  the  purchase  of 
tools  and  materials  for  classes  in  Carpentry,  Plumbing  and  Telegraphy, 
and  the  engagement  of  competent  instructors. 

It  had  been  contemplated  to  add  stenography  and  bricklaying,  but  the 
difficulties  of  securing  a  proper  start  were  such  that  this  part  of  the  scheme 
was  suspended.  The  pupils  who  were  distributed  in  these  courses  were 
not  arbitrarily  selected,  but,  to  secure  the  best  results,  were  chosen  after 
careful  examination  of  ancestral  and  individual  employments  and  sub- 
jective conditions. 

CARPENTRY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meadowcroft. 
Instruction  in  the  handling  of  tools,  and  materials.     When  sufficiently- 
advanced  the  members  of  the  class  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  lum- 
ber for  an  actual  Building. 

PLUMBING. 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Cambell. 
This  class  was  instructed  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  and  materials, 
and  in  the  execution  of  ordinary  plumbing  practice,  such  as  soldering, 
shaping  pipes,  the  various  jointings,  leaden  troughs,  laying  and  joining 
soil  pipe,  etc.,  etc.  The  theoretical  course  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Schools  was  followed  simultaneously  with  the  practical  work. 

TAILORS'  CUTTING. 

Mr.  Jentz.  ' 

Similar  elementary  instruction. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr.  F.   H.  Mills. 

Practice  at  instrument  in  sending  and  receiving  messages.  The  de- 
tails of  progress  in  thisand  in  the  mechanical  arts,  will  be  found  under  the 
section  headed  "  Results." 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  F.    T.  Macaulay. 

This  course  was  designed  for  the  pupils  in  Carpentry  and  Plumbing, 
and  comprised  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  practice  in  ele- 
mentary geometrical  drawing.  A  series  of  problems  covering  the  ordin- 
any  needs  of  artisans  were  executed  by  the  whole  class,  and  a  few  indi- 
viduals were  instructed  in  freehand  sketching  of  tools  and  constructional 
details. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
The  most  advanced  classes  received  instruction  in  general  arthmetic 
during  the  Summer  term ;  all  the  other  classes  were  instructed  in  arith- 
metic dnring  all  three  terms,  according  to  the  scheme  exhibited  in  the 
synopsis  of  classes  and  studies.  A  distinctive  feature  of  our  teaching  of 
arithmetic  has  been  the  elimination  of  many  subjects  of  minor  importance, 
upon  which  the  time  of  pupils  in  schools  is  ordinarily  wasted. 

LANGUAGE. 

Under  the  general  caption  Language  Lessons,  used  in  the  Synopsis,  is 
included  much  of  formal  grammatical  lessons,  but  more  of  inductive  ex- 
ercises in  the  use  of  Language,  Composition,  Orthography,  Spelling  and 
Reading.  Only  in  the  illiterate  class  have  "Readers"  been  used,  and 
there  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  long  been  a  perplexing  problem  to  find 
efficient  means  of  teaching  our  illiterates  the  first  rudiments  of  written 
language.  The  ordinary  methods  were  first  tried,  then  modern  "  Lan- 
guage lessons/'  then  (trill  upon  "supplementary "  readings.  These  at. 
tempts,  except  the  last  one,  were  followed  by  indifferent  success  but  much 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  stories  of  Hawthorne,  which  were  edited,  at 
great  pains,  for  the  use  of  our  primary  pupils  of  the  Summer  term. 

VII.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  two  advanced  classes  the  lecture  method  is  followed,  supple- 
mented by  discussions  and  recitations.  Scientific  teaching  is  assisted  by 
blackboard  and  experimental  demonstrations,  a  small,  but  excellent 
working  cabinet  of  apparatus  having  been  purchased  for  illustrating  the 
courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  recitative  method  was  the  one  generally  pursued  with  the  pupils 
in  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  classes,  accompanied,  as  usually  in  the 
schools,  bv  lecture,  blackboard,  concert,  and  room  work. 

The  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Second  Intermediate  class 
since  this  was  submitted  to  Prof.  A.  W.  Norton,  have  been  drilled  upon 
his  "  objective — inductive''  plan  described  in  my  last  report,  with  the 
result  of  regularly  preparing  a  large  proportion  of  Primary  men  for  sue- 
cessful  advance  through  higher  classes. 

Members  of  the  Primary  classes  were  allowed  on  request,  when  deemed 
in  need  of  it,  special  private  instruction  by  inmate  teachers. 

Text-books  have  continued  to  be  little  used  in  the  school  classes. 
While  an  abundance  of  various  manuals  has  been  kept  in  the  library,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  inmates,  only  one  text-book,  a  Geography,  has  been  for- 
mally used  in  any  class.     In  all  courses  of  instruction  printed  outlines  of 
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each  lesson  or  set  of  lessons  have  been  used,  the  instructors  providing 
copy  and  the  work  being  executed  on  the  Reformatory  press.  Examples 
of  the  outlines  used  in  the  various  classes  are  given  in  the  following  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  mainly  of  instructors  engaged  from  out- 
side, pupil  teachers  being  employed  only  for  the  Primary  classes  and  for 
individual  "coaching."  In  the  organization  for  the  coming  year  the 
management  will  effect  the  substitution  of  v'itizen-teachers  for  as  many  of 
the  pupil  teachers  as  can  be  conveniently  dispensed  with. 
VIII.   EXAMPLES  OF  OUTLINES. 

The  following  specimens  of  leaflet  lessons,  as  here  used  instead  of  text- 
books, have  been  selected  from  our  files  of  outlines  for  the  past  year. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  SCHOOL.— WINTER  TERM,     1883-84. 

April  13,  1884. 
SUNDAY  LECTURE  ON  PRACTICAL  MORALITY. 
(Chas.  A.  Collin,  Esq,)        • 

TH1  APPLICATION    OF  THE  111KORY   OF    BUSINESS    MORALITY   TO   ACTUAL   PRACTICE. 

1.  I  suppose  we  have  agreed  that  in.  business  transactions,  superior  ability,  either  phy- 
sical or  intellectual,  in  no  way  justifies  any  form  of  plundering  the  weaker,  or  obtaining 
anything  from  the  weaker  without  the  return  of  a  fair  and  full  equivalent.  One  naturally 
despises  himself  for  obtaining  property  or  labor  from  another  for  less  than  a  fair  equiva- 
lent, just  as  much  if  so  obtained  by  the  reason  of  the  other's  necessities,  or  by  reason  of  the 
other's  ignorance  of  the  value  of  what  he  parts  with  or  receives,  as  if  the  same  result  were 
obtained  by  superior  physical  force.  The  true  spirit  of  business  honor  makes  a  man 
ashamed  of  having  made  an  unfair,  or  what  is  usually  termed,  a  specially  good  bargain. 

2.  Such  is  the  only  theory  of  business  morality  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  love  of 
one's  neighbor  as  one's  self."  On  this  theory,  business  must  be  pursued,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  making  haste  to  get  rich  by  unfair  bargains  or  undue  profits,  but  in  the  spirit  of  content- 
ment with  such  fair  profits  and  reasonable  gains  as  one's  abilities  may  yield,  and  with  a 
corresponding  style  of  living,  guaging  one's  mode  of  life  on  its  own  merits  of  its  intrinsic 
comforts,  and  not  by  comparison  with  the  style  of  others,  remembering  that  *'  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth,"  not  in  what  the  man  has, 
but  in  what  he  is. 

3.  An  actual  case  in  hand  rarely  or  never  presents  itself  clear  and  simple,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory. 

(a)  Business  is  often  like  a  race  for  an  object,  which  the  swiftest  reaches  first  and  car- 
ries away.  The  best  farmer  with  the  best  products  may  supply  the  local  market  full,  so 
that  the  weaker  may  have  to  take  his  load  home  undisposed  of,  etc. 

The  stronger  is  not  taking  anything  away  from  the  other,  or  at  least  not  directly,  but 
takes  away  his  customers.  This  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  reward  of  superior  ability, 
industry,  etc.  This  is  the  legitimate  struggle  which  gives  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  al- 
lowing room  for  kindly  graces  between  the  contestants.  I  can  see  nothing  immoral  is 
such  contests,  on  the  severest  application  of  our  moral  test. 
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(b)  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  accuracy,  what  is  a  fair  and  a  full  • 
equivalent  in  any  actual  case. 

This  is  especially  true  in  all  the  cases  of  fixing  wages.  Free  competition  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate moral  principle,  and  is  morally  justifiable  only  as  it  gives  us  the  best  practicable  ap- 
proximation to  "fair"  prices.  I  see  no  other  way  than  to  set  out  with  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  hold  on  to  it  as  firmly  as  possible,  keeping  one's  ideal  of  business  honor  as  un- 
dimmed  as  may  be,  and  then  in  the  push  and  drive  and  quick  decisions  necessary,  do 
about  as  nearly  the  fair  thing  as  can  be  got  at,  without  being  discouraged  or  lowering  one's 
standard  of  the  perfect,  because  one  can  never  reach  it  exactly  and  accurately. 

QUESTIONS   ON    LAST   SUNDAY'S    LECTURE. 

1.  State  the  two  kinds  of  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  kind  of  survivors  which  is 
given  by  each. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  law  of  "noblesse  oblige." 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  divergence  of  the  communism  of  Christianity  from  the 
fanatical  and  irrational  communism. 

QUESTIONS   ON   THIS    LECTURE. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  true  theory  of  business  transactions  between  men  of  un- 
equal abilities. 

2.  What  is  your  conclusion  upon  the  question  of  buying  a  farm,  with  a  coal-mine  on  it, 
of  which  the  purchaser  only,  has  knowledge. 

3.  In  what  spirit  must  business  be  pursued  on  the  Christian  or  moral  basis? 

4.  Give  an  illustration  of  a  legitimate  or  moral  business  contest  which  gives  superior 
rewards  for  superior  abilities. 

5.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can   our   theory  be  applied  in  adjusting  wages  ? 

December  4,  1883, 

LECTURES  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(By  Charles  A.  Collin,  Esq.) 

X. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  qualities  desirable  in  the  Legislature  ? 

2.  What  advantages  are  obtained  by  having  more  than  one  Legislative  chamber? 
Why  have  only  two  ? 

3.  What  advantage  in  having  the  two  chambers  differently  constituted  ? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  of  composing  and  selecting  the  two  houses 
with  your  reasons  ? 

5.  What  are  the  two  chambers  of  our  State  legislature  respectively  called,  and  how 
are  the  members  in  each  selected  ?     The  same  question  as  to  the  National  Legislature. 

The  Executive  Department. 

1 .  "  Whenever  in  the  records  of  very  ancient  societies,  we  come  upon  a  personage  re- 
sembling Him  whom  we  call  the  King,  He  is  almost  always  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  King  is  often  much  more  than  a  judge.  He  is  all  but  invariably,  a 
general  or  military  chief.     He  is  constantly  a  priest  and  a  chief  priest." — H.  S.  Maine. 

2.  We  have  noticed  how  the  king  has  been  gradually  divested  of  his  Judicial  and  Leg- 
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islative  functions  with  the  development  of  constitutional  government.  His  military  func- 
tions for  similar  reasons  have  been  given  over  to  great  generals.  His  priestly  functions 
were  lost  first  of  all.  Has  the  King,  Emperor  or  President  now  only  a  ceremonial  value 
as  an  imposing  figure-head,  or  is  he  a  practical  necessity  in  constitutional  government  ? 

3.  The  approval  or  veto  by  the  executive  head,  is  substantially  the  only  direct  control 
he  has  retained  over  legislation  in  the  principal  constitutional  governments,  and  is  he  not 
limited  in  these  respects  in  European  countries  than  in  the  United  States  ?  These  powers 
valuable  but  not  indispensable. 

4.  The  Pardoning  power  is  substantially  the  only  judicial  function  retained,  and  this 
might  be  left  to  the  Legislature  or  the  chief  judge. 

5.  The  "regulative  "  work  of  government  is  or  may  be  all  done  by  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Legislature,  except  bringing  offenders  before  the  courts  a«d  carrying  out  sentences. 
This  executive  work  is  also  now  done  or  might  be  by  elected  officers,  as  independent  of 
the  executive  head,  as  the  judges  and  legislators. 

SPRING  TERM,   1834. 

April  15,   1884. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Class  A. — Charles  A.    Collin,  Esq.,   Instructor. 

INTERNATIONAL   EXCHANGES    (CONTINUED).      TARIFF  SYS1  EMS. 

1.  Whether  a  protective  tariff  already  established  shall  be  continued,  presents  a  very 
different  set  of  considerations  from  the  question  whether  a  protective  tariff  shall  be  adopt- 
ed on  the  start,  or  after  free  trade  has  been  once  established.  That  the  abandonment  of  a 
protective  system  will  bring  temporary  disasters,  is  no  argument  against  the  inherent  and 
permanent  evils  of  the  system. 

Changes  back  and  forth  are  more  disastrous  than  a  steady  adherence  to  the  worse  sys- 
tem. The  tariff  question  is  therefore  an  unfortunate  party  issue.  Assuming  free  trade  to 
be  our  true  policy,  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  very  gradually  in  any  case,  and  no  faster 
than  the  people  are  willing  to  let  it  stay  reduced.  The  work  of  the  be'iever  in  free  trade 
is  to  educate  and  agitate  but  not  legislate  until  a  decided  and  stable  majority  demand  leg- 
islation. 

2.  Beware  of  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  (after  this  therefore  because  of  this)  fallacy. 
Our  prosperity  may  be  on  account  of  our  tariff  system,  or  in  spite  of  it,  or  due  to  causes 
substantially  independent  of  the  tariff. 

3.  Look  out  also  for  the  deceptive  appearance  of  higher  prices  all  around.  There  is 
no  great  gain  to  laborers  in  doubling  their  wages,  if  the  price  of  everything  else  is  also 
doubled. 

4.  Would  it  be  a  financial  benefit  to  this  State  if  Massachusetts  could  make  cotton 
goods  cheaper  than  we  ?  What  should  New  Englanders  do  on  business  principles  if  they 
find  that  by  reason  of  nearness  to  coal  and  iron  and  other  facilities,  factories  can  be  run 
cheaper  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  England  ?  Would  Missouri's  infant  industries 
have  been  built  up  more  or  less  rapidly  by  a  protective  tariff  against  the  manufacturers  of 
other  states  ?  Would  it  have  benefitted  the  Southern  states  to  have  encouraged  a  diver- 
sity of  industries  within  their  territory  by  a  tariff  against  manufactured  goods  from  the 
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Northern  states  ?  Why  should  any  different  commercial  system  be  applied  between  Eng- 
land France  and  Germany,  than  between  different  sections  of  the  United  States  ?  Would 
the  benefits  of  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  be  any  less  if  such  territory  were  divided  between  four  friendly  but  separate  nations  ? 
Why  would  not  the  same  principles  apply  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  as  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States. 

5.  I^bor  is  cheaper  in  Europe  than  here,  a  difference  which  does  not  exist  to  such  a 
degree  between  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  urged,  our  laborers  should 
not  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  "  pauper"  labor  of  Europe.  Making  due  allowance  for 
generally  lower  prices,  laborers  in  Europe  are  not  so  well  paid  as  here. 

I  think  the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  has  t>een  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase 
the  pay  of  our  laborers.  The  better  pay  of  our  laborers  has  been  due  to  certain  natural 
advantages  compared  with  which  the  influence  of  the  tariff  one  way  or  the  other  has  been 
but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Abundance  of  fertile  soil,  and  a  comparatively  spare  popu- 
lation, cheap  land  and  abundant  food,  means  a  good  living  for  any  worker. 

"  The  dietary  of  any  American  farmer  of  the  plainest  sort,  cultivating  his  own  land  with 
44  the  aid  of  his  growing  sons,  would  amaze  a  peasant  from  any  portion  of  Europe  .  .  . 
"  With  an  abundance  of  cheap  land,  with  a  population  facile  to  the  last  degree  in  making 
*'  change  of  avocation  and  residence,  very  few  native  born  Americans,  and  comparatively 
**  few  immigrants  are  likely  to  be  drawn  into  factories  and  shops  on  terms  which  imply  a 
"  meaner  subsistance  than  that  secured  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." — Walker. 

6*  Unless  a  protective  tariff  raises  prices  it  does  not  protect.  But  if  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  have  to  pay  more  for  shelter,  clothing,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  farm  products  will  be 
higher;  the  factory  operative  will  have  to  pay  more  for  food  and  everything  else,  there 
will  be  a  general  rise  of  prices  which  is  no  permanent  benefit  to  any  one. 

7.  Each  nation  like  each  individual  will  get  the  largest  returns  for  its  work,  by  each 
taking  advantage  of  its  natural  endowments,  and  Exchanging  products. 

Our  natural  advantages  would  have  enabled  us  by  expending  our  labor  in  producing 
raw  materials,  such  as  food  supplies,  cotton,  gold,  etc.,  and  sending  them  to  Europe,  to  get 
in  return  a  larger  quantity  of  made  up  goods,  than  we  could  get  by  expending  the  same 
amount  of  labor  in  making  them  up  here.  Such  a  course  would  give  us  less  labor  and 
more  products,  and  instead  of  competing  with  foreign  pauper  labor  we  could  get  the  bene- 
*  fit  of  it. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  temporary  evils  of  a  change  from  protective  to  free  trade 
and  vice  versa. 

2.  Why  is  the  tariff  question  an  unfortunate  party  issue  ? 

3.  How  should  the  believer  in  free  trade  work  ? 

4.  What  two  fallacies  have  I  warned  you  against  in  discussing  protection  and  free 
trade? 

5.  If  the  United  States  were  separated  into  four  friendly  nations,  would  the  results  of 
free  trade  between  them  be  any  different  from  what  it  is  now  between  the  same  sections  ? 

6.  Why  are  laborers  better  paid  here  than  in  Europe  ? 

7.  Can  our  laborers  get  the  benefit  of  foreign  pauper  labor  instead  of  competing  with  it, 
and  if  so,  how  ?     Which  system  compels  such  competition,  and  which  system  avoids  it  ? 
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April  25,  1884. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Class  A.— Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  D.  D.,  Instructor. 

THE  MECHANICS   OF   VAPORS   AND   GASES,   CONTINUED. 

Heat  expands  all  vapors  and  gases.  Ericson's  Air  Engine  on  this  principle.  Its  parts 
are,  1st,  the  hot  air  cylinder ;  2nd,  the  piston  and  accessories ;  3rd,  the  cold  air  injector 
and  accessories.     Good  where  small  power  only  is  needed 

Otto's  Gas  Engine  uses  the  explosive  and  expansive  power  of  hot  coal  gas.  Its  parts, 
1st,  the  explosive  cylinder  and  valve ;  2nd,  the  piston  and  accessories.  A  good  and 
economical  small  motor. 

Guns,  rockets,  and  military  projectiles  are  dependent  upon  the  expansive  power  of  gases 
which  are  suddenly  liberated  from  solids  or  liquids  by  heat.  Guns  are  mainly  simple  cyl- 
inders ;  bullets,  shells  and  shot  are  pistons  in  fact.  Gun-powder  100  ounces,  contains 
saltpetre  75  oz.,  sulpher  10  oz.,  and  charcoal  15  oz.,  all  perfectly  pure,  and  expands  per- 
haps about  900  times. 

What  dynamite  is,  and  the  new  war  weapon  the  dynamite  cannon. 

Of  steam  guns,  that  of  Perkins  is  the  best  form  and  throws  1500  shot  a  minute,  but  not 
practical. 

THE  STEAM   ENGINE. 

The  expansive  force  of  steam  at  212  degrees  is  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Steam  of  two  atmospheres  (30  pounds)  is  249  degrees  hot;  steam  of  3  at- 
mospheres pressure  (45  pounds)  is  273  degrees;  steam  of  10 atmospheres  pressure  (150 
pounds)  is  356  degrees. 

The  steam  engine  consists  of  three  departments;  1st,  a  department  to  generate  the 
steam,  viz :  furnace,  boiler,  induction  pipe,  etc.,  2nd,  a  department  to  use  the  steam  in 
producing  motion ;  such  as  chest,  valve,  cylinder,  piston,  eccentrice,  fly-wheel,  etc.,  3rd, 
a  department  to  get  rid  of  steam  after  being  used ;  such  as  escape  pipe  condenser,  air- 
pump,  etc. 

-     Two  general  classes  of  steam   engines,  viz;   1st,  high   pressure,  like   locomotives,  and 
'  low  pressure  engine,  like  the  Marine  engine.     Explain  the   difference.     Low  pressure  re- 
quires least  fuel,  but  is  more  bulky  and  costly. 

The  locomotive  is  really  a  double  engine  fed  from  one  boiler.  It  was  practically  in- 
vented and  adapted  to  railways  by  George  Stexenson  in  1825  to  1829.  He  devised  its 
three  essentials,  viz :  the  multitubular  boiler,  the  chimney  blast  and  the  friction  rail.  A 
pigeon  flies  60  miles  an  hour,  but  a  train  has  l^en  run  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester  81 
miles  in  61  minutes,  the  steam  puffs  being  24  per  second  with  a  deep  baSs  musical  sound. 
The  average  lifetime  of  a  passenger  locomotive  is  about  30  years,  requiring  $24,000  re- 
pairs and  250.000  miles  travel. 

The  stationary  steam  engine  was  invented  by  James  Watt  in  1769, — the  steamboat  by 
Robert  Fulton  in  1807. 

October    7,    1883. 
SUNDAY  LECTURE  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Classes  A  and  B Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Instructor. 

Henry  VIII  (1 509-1 549.) — Prefatory  Remarks. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  brings  to  English  history  a  new  order  of  things.  Around  th« 
year  1500  cluster  the  dates  of  the  beginnings  of  modern  histor^ — the  discovery  of  Amer- 
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ica,  the  Reformation,  the  mariner's  compass,  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  the  astronomy 
of  Copernicus. 

This  century  nearly  covers  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  Line.  There  were  five  monarchs  : 
Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Three  features  distinguish  this  period : 

1.  A  growth  of  Protestantism,  commerce  and  literature. 

2.  A  dangerous  increase  of  royal  power. 

3.  The  cruelty  and  extent  of  religious  persecutions. 

Henry  VII — personally  mean,  miserly,  sullen,  avaricious  and  suspicious — gave  to  Eng- 
land a  reign  of  peace,  industry  and  thrift,  which  encouraged  commerce,  manufactures  and 
the  growth  of  the  "  middle  class. " 

Fit  st  Part  of  Henty   VII Ps  Reign. 

Henry,  second  son,  inherits  crown  by  death  of  Prince  Arthur.  Crowned  at  18  he  sue" 
ceeded  to  an  undisputed  title  and  a  full  treasury.  Against  his  protest  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Arthur's  widow,  Princess  Catherine,  of  Spain,  to  save  the  dowry.  Archbishop 
Wareham  opposed  the  marriage. 

The  young  king  was  tall,  handsome,  generous,  social,  fond  of  martial  exercises  and 
public  display.     The  contrast  with  his  father  added  to  his  popularity. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  a  period  of  deserved  popularity  for  the  king,  and  of  pros- 
perous and  satisfactory  condition  of  society. 

FIVE   LEADING   FACTS. 

1.  Punishment  of  "the  wolves"  Empson  and  Dudley.  Their  disgrace,  but  only  a 
partial  restitution  of  property, 

2.  •*  Battle  of  the  Spurs :"  Henry  with  50,000  troops  defeats  the  French.  Bayard 
captured.     Emperor  Maximilian  served  under  Henry. 

3.  The  "  Battle  of  Fiodden  Field"  on  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Scotch  defeated,  King 
James  with  many  thousands  slain.     "The  Seven  Sisters.  "  (1513.) 

4.  "  The  Fieidofthe  Cloth  of  Gold:"  Henry  and  Francis  met  at  Ardres,  1520.  A 
fortnight  spent  in  tournaments  and  extravagant  rivalries. 

5.  Henry  with  the  aid  of  More  wrote  a  book  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Named 
by  the  Pope  "  Defender  of  the  Faith.  " 

FOUR   LEADING   MEN. 

Wolsey,  More,  Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  They  all  had  the  same  given  name,  Thomas, 
and  all  were  executed  except  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolsey :  son  of  a  butcher,  rose  by  his  genius  from  a  priest  to  Archbishop  of 
York.  I^ord  Chancellor,  Cardinal  and  Papal  Legate.  He  twice  failed  of  election  as 
Pope.  He  was  England's  real  ruler  during  the  first  20  years.  He  lived  in  royal  splen- 
dor, court  of  500  nobles.  He  was  gay,  brilliant  and  fond  of  pomp.  He  would  sing, 
dance,  scheme  and  flatter.  In  holding  court  he  dressed  in  scarlet  with  golden  shoes  glit- 
tering with  gems.  He  was  odious  to  the  old  aristocracy.  Reply  of  the  profligate  noble- 
man. Henry  gave  him  over  to  his  enemies  when  he,  could  no  longer  use  him.  In  1529 
he  was  arrested,  sent  to  his  see,  soon  rearrested  and  died  while  on  the  way  to  London. 
Henry  confiscated  all  his  estates,  and  fined  the  clergy  for  obeying  him. 

"  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  King,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  " 
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Thomas  Afore i  father  a  judge;  at  21  hi  Parliament,  at  43  Speaker,  at  50  Chancellor — 
the  successor  of  Wolsey.  Wrote  a  history  of  Richard  III  and  "  £  Upia  "  Refused  to 
acknowledge  by  oath  that  Henry  was  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  1535,  executed.  His  last 
words :  "  I  pray  you  to  see  me  safe  up,  etc.  "  He  was  a  pure,  scholarly,  devout  Catholic. 
His  home  was  a  model  of  love,  culture  and  piety.     His  court  was  incorruptible. 

Thomas  Cranmer:  was  a  college  teacher,  and  became  in  1533  the  first  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  declared  Henry's  marriage  to  Catherine  void,  and  afterwards 
pronounced  his  marriage  to  Anne  void  also.  He  favored  the  marriage  of  Anne  with 
Cleves,  and  pronounced  it  invalid,  and  first  informed  against  Catharine  Howard.  He 
printed  a  Bible  with  his  own  picture  in  it,  burned  Protestants  under  Henry,  Catholics  un- 
der Edward,  Bnd  was  himself  burned  at  the  stake  under  Mary. 

Thomas  Cromwell-,  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  found  as  an  orphan  waif  in  a  foreign 
country  and  sent  home  to  England.  Became  a  member  of  Wolsey's  household.  His  de- 
votion to  Wolsey  to  the  last,  won  Henry's  esteem;  he  was  made  his  Secretary  and  the 
superintendent  of  his  enterprises  against  the  monasteries.  He  ordered  published  a  com- 
plete English  Bible.  He  brought  about  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  thus  lost  fa- 
vor.    He  was  beheaded  by  a  bungling  executioner. 

Second  Part  of  Henry's  Reign. 

This  period  includes  the  disgraceful  divorce  and  marriage,  the  fall  of  WTolsey,  the  separ" 
ation  from  Rome,  the  robbery  of  the  monasteries  and  shrines,  and  the  loathsome  death  of 
the  king. 

DIVORCE   OF   CATHERINE. 

From  7  births  only  Mary  survived  ;  Henry's  scruples  and  appeal  to  Rome.  The  court 
of  Wolsey  and  Campeggio;  Catherine  appeals  to  the  Pope ;  His  delay.  Wolsey's  refusal 
to  act ;  Cranmer's  proposal  to  give  the  question  to  the  Universities.  "  You  have  got  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear, "  said  Henry.  Wolsey  was  no  longer  wanted ;  hence  his  fall. 
1 531,  the  matter  laid  before  the  Parliament.  A  secret  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  declares  Catherine's  marriage  invalid.     She  died  in  3  years. 

THE   QUARREL   WITH    ROME. 

It  was  with  the  power  not  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Henry  declared  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  rich  monasteries  and  shrines  robbed — 1045,  swept  out  of  exis- 
tence. Farce  trial  of  Becket ;  his  shrine  stripped  of  two  chests  full  of  gold  and  jewels. 
Afore  refused  to  swear  that  the  secret  marriage  was  valid :  hence  his  death. 

henry's  six  wives. 

Catherine  survived  the  divorce  but  3  years,  nobly  refusing  to  do  aught  that  would  stain 
the  legitimacy  of  her  daughter  Afary. 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  three  months  after  coronation,  bore  a  daughter,  Elnabeth,  1533. 

In  1536  was  beheaded  with  a  brother  and  courtiers  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Signal 
gun. 

Jane  Seymour  the  next  day  married    Henry ;  bore  him  Edward,  and  died. 

Anne  of  Cleves  was  married  for  political  reasons.  The  flattering  portrait.  She  was 
pious  but  very  ugly.  Henry's  disgust.  Cromwell  supervised  this  marriage;  hence  his 
fall.     She  was  divorced  in  a  few  months,  and  retired  on  an  allowance. 

Catherine  Howard,  a  fascinating  little  Catholic  woman,  was  married  in  two  or  three 
days.     In  two  years  she  was  executed  for  un chastity. 
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Catherine  Parr,  a  widow  and  a  good  nurse,  then  married  him  and  survived  him.  Her 
wearisome  talk ;  Henry's  scheme  and  her  escape. 

THE   KING'S    DEATH    AND   CHARACTER. 

He  died  at  56,  hideous  and  swollen  and  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Cranmer  sent  for  in 
the  dying  hour.  Speechless,  Henry  can  only  press  the  prelate's  hand.  His  admirers 
called  him  "Bluff  King  Hal,"  and  regard  him  "one  of  the  wisest  and  best  kings  of 
England.  "  His  enemies  call  him  a  despicable  villain,  "  the  foulest  blot  on  English  his- 
tory. " 

Parliament  was  shamefully  sul>servient.  It  allowed  him  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  as 
he  pleased.  Three  times  it  paid  his  debts,  and  allowed  his  proclamations  to  be  made  law. 
Upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  nobility  Henry  built  up  the  power  of  the  throne  so  that  it  was 
almost  despotic. 

Seveuty-thousand  persons  were  executed  during  a  few  years,  and  although  England  was 
kept  from  foreign  and  civil  wars  it  was  a  reign  that  closed  with  bitterness,  cruelty  and 
bloodshed.  The  bed  of  the  king  was  adulterous,  the  churches  and  shrines  dispersed,  the 
great  statesmen  were  brought  to  the  block,  and  pure,  devout  men  and  women  racked  on 
ihe  torture  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

WINTER  TERM— 1833-4. 

Jan.  11,  18S4. 

LECTURE  NOTES  ON  HISTORY. 

Class  B — Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Instructor. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

1849— 1853. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  the  question  of  slavery  assumed  great  political  promi- 
nence. At  the  nomination  of  Taylor  the  freesoil  Whigs  withdrew  from  the  convention. 
TTese  united  with  the  freesoil  Democrats  and  the  liberal  party  and  formed  thus  an  Anti- 
Slavery  party.  It  did  not  carry  a  single  election.  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Filmore 
were  elected  by  a  vote  of  163  to  127. 

Personal  History. — Taylor  was  born  in  Virginia,  1784,  but  brought  up  in  Kentucky 
In  his  boyhood  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  At  23  he  entered  the  army  by  Madison's 
influence.  In  the  war  of  1S12  was  made  brevet  major.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Florida,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  nicknamed  "  Old  Rough  and 
Ready.  "  He  took  the  nomination  to  Residency  without  pledges.  He  was  "  a  Whig  but 
not  an  ultra  Whig. "  He  was  a  slaveholder ,  had  not  voted  in  forty  years.  Webster 
called  him  "an  ignorant  frontier  colonel.  "  He  died  of  cholera  morbus  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  stout,  dark  in  complexion.  He  was  a  man  of  good  native 
talents  and  generous  impu'ses,  but  with  no  special  fitness  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
inaugurated,  Monday,  March  5,  1849. 

Clay's  Compromise. — Sept.  1850.  Four  Provisions:  1.  California  free.  2.  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  no  mention  of  slavery.  3.  Slave  trade  in  District  of  Columbia  abol- 
ished. 4  Fugitive  slave  law.  It  was  called  the  "  Omnibus  Bill.  "  California  sent 
senators  with  free  constitution.  Threats  of  secession.  Committee  of  13  ;  four  months  de- 
bate. 
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TAYLOR'S   SUCCESSOR. 

Millard  Fillmore,  born  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  1800.  His  education  limited.  Near- 
est neighbor  four  miles  away.  Served  five  years  in  learning  wool  carding;  bought  his 
time  and  began  law.  At  21  he  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  foot  with  $4. ;  at  28  he  went  to  the 
legislature  as  an  Anti-mason.  He  drafted  the  law  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt.  At 
32  went  to  Congress  and  served  several  terms.  Rose  to  high  rank  by  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry. He  was  author  of  tariff  of  1842.  In  1844  he  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, but  in  1849  chosen  Comptroller.  As  Vice  President  announced  to  the  Senate  his 
purpose  to  preserve  order  in  that  body,  which  was  unanimously  approved.  He  became 
President,  July  10,  1850.  The  cabinet  at  once  resigned  and  in  10  days  a  new  one  was 
chosen.  His  administration  was  able  and  patriotic.  There  was  never  one  dissenting  vote 
in  his  cabinet.  The  members  sent  to  him  on  his  retirement,  a  highly  complimentary  ad- 
dress. His  support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  lost  him  the  support  of  his  party  in  the 
North.  He  was  not  renominated,  but  in  1856  was  the  candidate  of  the  American  party. 
He  died  in  Buffalo  in  1874. 

ANTI-SLAVERY    AGITATION. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  resisted.  Mobs  rescued  slaves  in  Boston,  Syracuse,  and  elsewhere. 
"Tersonal  Liberty  Bills.  " 

CAPITOL   EXTENSION. 

July  4,  1 85 1,  Corner  stone  laid  ;  address  by  Daniel  Webster. 

FIVE    LEADING    FACTS. 

1.  Reduction  of  letter  Postage. 

2.  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations. 

3.  Visit  of  Kossuth  the  Hungarian  Exile. 

4.  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  filibusters. 

5.  Death  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  (1853). 

SUMMER  TERM. 

July  23rd,  1884. 

OUTLINE  OF  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  Prof.  J.  R.  Monks. 

SOCRATES.        469    B.    C. — 399   B.   C. — LEADING   FACTS. 

Socrates  was  born  469  B.  C,  in  Athens,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  midwife.  He  served 
in  the  wars  ;  for  40  years  he  devoted  himself  to  public  teaching,  living  in  voluntary  pov- 
erty and  hardship.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  teachings  and  died  by  poison  at 
the  age  of  70,  in  his  last  hours  consoling  his  sorrowing  friends  with  an  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE   AGE. 

Several  great  reforms  in  religion  and  morals  began  abonl  the  5th  century  before  Christ. 
Confusius  in  China,  Buddha  in  India,  Zoroaster  ^in  Persia,  Ezrain  in  Palestine,  Socrates 
in  Greece.  The  influence  of  these  five  probably  independant  revivals  lasted  for  many 
centuries.     Much  of  it  still  lives. 

ATHENIAN     CIVILIZATION. 

It  was  in  worldly  things  the  most  brilliant  period   of  Athenian  history.     The  Persian 
hordes  had  been   driven   back.     Athens  was  at  the  head   of  the   eastern   Grecian  states 
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Under  great  Pericles  the  little  democracy  had  imperial  power  and  untold  wealth.  Gre- 
cian genius  shone  forth  in  art,  history,  poetry  and  philosophy.  Every  citizen  was  a  possi- 
ble ruler.  The  poorest  had  comfort,  liesure  and  refined  amusement.  Macaulay's  des- 
cription of  "  a  day  in  Athens. "  Out  door  life  of  the  Grecians ;  home  life  and  education. 
Three  common  faults ;  fickleness,  superficiality,  conceit.  The  people  needed  a  teacher 
who  would  make  known  themselves,  and  lead  them  into  honest,  sober  thinking,  and 
brave,  noble  living.     This  teacher  was  Socrates. 

APPEARANCE  AND    HABITS   OF  SOCRATES. 

He  came  into  times  that  made  beauty  a  religion,  but  was  conspicuous  for  his  ugliness 
and  awkardness.  His  figure  was  strong  and  burly,  his  face  coarse,  but  his  face  revealed 
force  and  originality.  He  went  in  all  seasons,  bare-footed  and  ill  dressed.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare  and  showed  wonderful  endurance.  He  never  went  into  retreats  but  medi- 
tated in  public.  He  had  succeeded  in  sculpture,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  "  self  taught.  " 
He  was  a  public  talker,  teaching  without  pay.  Everybody  knew  him,  for  he  was  always 
with  the  people,  sometimes  with  the  crowd,  and  often  in  shops,  at  markets,  schools,  etc. 
He  talked  with  anybody  that  would  listen  to  him.  He  married  twice  and  left  three  chil- 
dren. His  wife  Xantippe  gave  him  many  deserved  scoldings.  He  had  small  means,  cut 
down  his  wants  and  at  30  began  his  mission. 

THE   MISSION    AND   METHODS   OF   SOCRATES. 

His  talk  was  always  for  a  purpose.     His  mission  was  to  help  men  to  become  better. 

His  method  was  by  questions  to  clear  away  error  and  conceit,  to  bring  out  inborn  ideas 
of  goodness  and  truth  and  apply  them  to  matters  of  real  life.  He  would  first  get  his  hearer 
to  assent  to  some  truth  and  then  to  other  related  truths  and  then  lead  the  hearer  to  deduce 
the  desired  conclusions  from  these  concessions.  The  study  of  the  Physicists  was  "  how 
was  the  world  made?"  He  denounced  such  speculations  as  "mad."  The  Sophists 
were  rhetorical  tricksters,  won  fame  and  gain  by  selling  recipes  for  greatness.  He  expos- 
ed their  pretentious  ignorance  and  opposed  their  influence. 

His  J  heme  was  man  and  his  duty.  His  questions  were,  what  is  pious,  good,  just,  wise, 
brave,  or  the  opposite.  Cicero's  commendation  states  truly  his  work  : — "  Calling  down 
Philosophy  from  the  heavens  he  placed  her  in  the  cities,  introduced  her  in  private  families, 
and  compelled  her  to  inquire  concerning  human  life,  morals  and  the  good  and  evil  of 
every  notion. " 

He  wrote  no  book.     His  words  come  to  us  through  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

His  religion  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  thought  that  he  believed  in  our  Supreme  be- 
ing, regarding  "  the  gods  "  as  attributes.  He  professed  to  be  restrained  by  a  divine  voice 
or  spirit,  whose  warnings  he  always  heeded.  Many  of  his  ideas  are  like  the  Christian. 
They  were  uncommon  to  the  Greek,  opposed  current  opinion  and,  seeming  to  assail  the 
popular  religion,  led  in  part  to  his  death. 

Three  maxims  :  God  is  not  the  cause  of  evil  to  any  man. 

To  become  the  friend  of  God  we  must  become  like  him  who  is  perfect. 
There  can  no  evil  befall  a  good  man  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead. 

HIS  TRIAL  AND   DEATH. 

His  wisdom  made  many  envious.  His  irony  and  cross  questionings  made  him  some 
enemies.     The  men  whose  pride  he  wounded  hated  him.     The  stage  burlesqued  him  and 
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Sophists  ridiculed  him.  At  last  he  was  accused,  tried  before  a  popular  tribunal  and  found 
guilty.  He  used  no  means  to  conciliate  the  jury.  His  defence  was  "  for  prosperity,  " 
says  Grote,  "  not  for  acquittal. "  He  defended  his  teachings  and  life  with  "  the  lofty  spir- 
it of  conscious  rectitude  "  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  lived  for  30  days  before  he 
drank  the  hemlock,  spending  the  time  in  cheerful  and  consoling  discourse  with  his  friends. 
Plato's  description  of  the  death  scene  of  Socrates — "  A  story,  "  says  Cicero,  "  which  I 
never  read  without  tears.  " 

SPRING  TERM. 

March  11,  1884. 

LECTURES  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Class  B. — IVof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Instructor. 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT. — I.   NATIONAL. 

President  of  U.  S.  :  Term  4  years,  salary  $50,000  a  year  with  use  of  Executive  Man- 
sion, etc. 

Qualifications  :  Native  of  U.  S  ,  35  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  14  years. 

Election :  Each  state  has  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  each  state  vote  for  the  electors,  and  the  chosen  electors  vote  for  the 
President.  The  electoral  vote  in  each  state  is  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  in  a  joint  session  of  both  houses  opens  the  certificates  and  the  votes  are  counted  by 
tellers.  If  no  one  receives  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  elect,  each  state  hav- 
ing one  vote. 

Powers  :  I.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  U.  S  ;  and  of  State  militia, 
when  in  service  of  the  U.  S.  2.  Appoints  his  Cabinet,  the  Ambassadors,  \J.  S.  Judges, 
and  other  officers.  3.  May  reprieve  or  pardon.  4.  May  convene  and  adjourn  Congress. 
5.  May  veto  a  bill.  6.  May  receive  foreign  ministers.  7.  He  commissions  all  officers. 
8.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  9.  Makes  treaties  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Cabinet  Officers:  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Postmaster- 
General,  Attorney-General,  Reports  and  Messages. 

Civil  Service :  This  is  the  entire  body  of  persons  employed  by  the  U.  S  ,  who  hold 
their  places  by  appointment.     It  includes  about  100,000  persons. 

II    STATE. 

Governor:  Term  3  years,  salary  $10,000  a  year  with  the  use  of  Executive  Mansion. 

Poxver,  etc.:  1.  Commander  of  the  State  militia.  2.  Executes  the  law.  3.  May  con- 
vene the  legislature.  4.  Veto  bills.  5.  Appoint  certain  officers.  6.  Fill  executive  and 
judicial  vacancies  temporarily.     7.  Reprieve,  commute  or  pardon. 

Other  State  Executive  Officers:  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Surveyor,  and  Treas- 
urer, Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Banking  and  Insurances  Departments. 

County  and  City  Executive  Officers :  Supervisors,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Sheriff,  Coronor, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  Attorney,  Mayor,  Marshal,  Constables,  Assessors, 
Collectors. 

Taxes  :  A  tax  is  a  charge  made  upon  a  citizen  by  the  state  for  its  support. 

Causes  of  Expenditure:  1.  Army  and  navy.  2.  Public  buildings.  3.  Salaries. 
4.  School.     5.  Penal  and  charitable  institution.     6.  Roads,  etc. 

Kind  of  Taxation  :  Direct,  Indirect,  Poll,  Property,  Income,  Excise,  Graduated. 
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Principals  of  Taxatiott:  I.  In  proportion  to  ability.  2.  Sum  certain.  3.  Paid  when 
generally  most  convenient.  4.  Make  the  collections  as  efficient  and  economical  as  possi- 
ble. 

Assessments  :  Exemption,  tax  sales. 

State  Institutions  :  Schools,  Prisons,  Asylums,  Canals,  Corporations,  Railroads,  Banks, 
etc. 

SUMMER  TERM,   1884. 

Second  Intermediate  Class — Prof.  A.  W.  Norton,  Instructor. 

LANGUAGE  LESSON  NO.  I. 

The  "Objective-Inductive"  Plan. 

July  23,  1884. 

Dependence  of  man  on  his  fellow-men. 

1 .  Mankind  necessarily  depend  on  each  other.  No  man  could  -  supply  his  simplest 
daily  wants  without  help  from  other  men.  The  house  he  lives  in,  the  clothing  he  wears, 
and  the  food  he  eats,  are  prepared  by  others.  The  tools  he  works  with  are  made  by 
others,  and  the  work  he  does  with  them  is  paid  for  and  used  by  others. 

Civilization  measured  by  the  degree  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

2.  There  is  no  people,  however  rude  and  savage,  whose  members  do  not  band  them- 
selves together  for  obtaining  food  or  for  protection  from  the  weather  and  their  enemies. 
The  greater  the  civilization,  the  greater  the  mutual  dependence. 

//lustration  of  dependence. 

3.  A  single  article  of  food  will  show  the  lines  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  connect 
our  race.  The  bread  we  eat  is  placed  upon  the  table  by  the  servant  who  received  it  from 
the  baker's  boy.  The  baker  received  the  flour  from  the  man  who  delivers  for  the  miller. 
The  miller  made  it  from  grain  brought  to  him  by  the  railway.  The  farmer  furnished  it  to 
the  shipper.  Men  labored  with  the  farmer  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed,  to  sow  the 
grain,  to  harvest  and  thresh  it  a/»d  Lring  it  to  market.  So  we  find  our  bread  handed  to 
us  by  a  long  line  consisting  of  the  farmer  and  his  help,  the  shipper,  the  railway  conductor, 
the  miller  and  the  miller's  boy,  the  baker  and  his  lx>y,  and  the  household  servaut.  To 
these  must  be  added  thuse  who  made  the  farmer's  tools,  those  who  built  the  railway  and 
the  rolling  stock  upon  them,  as  well  as  those  who  run  the  trains,  those  who  made  the  mill 
and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  those  who  furnished  the  baker  with  the  fixtures  needed  in  his 
work.  To  all  of  these  again  must  be  added  all  their  families  as  the  sharers  of  their  work 
and  its  results.  Is  there  not  a  long  procession  for  bearing  to  us  so  small  and  simple  a 
thing  as  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  Any  other  article  of  food  or  clothing  may  illustrate  equally  well 
that  we  necessarily  depend  upon  others,  and  they  necessarily  depend  upon  us. 

Society. 

4-     Society  is  mankind  banded  together  for  mutual  aid. 
A  condition  of  society.  1 

5.  To  make  society  possible  there  must  be  some  way  of  communicating  thoght. 
Language. 

6.  Language  is  any  means  of  communicating  thought. 
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Conditions  of  communication. 

7.  To  communicate  thought  three  things  are  necessary: 

(a)  A  mind  to  think  the  thought. 

(b)  A  mind  to  receive  the  thought. 

(c)  Language  to  communicate  the  thought. 
Sources  of  failure. 

8.  Failure  to  communicate  thought  may  arise  from  any  one  of  these  causes  : 

(a)  The  speaker  may  not  have  strength  of  mind  to  make  the  thoughts   clear  to 
himself. 

(b)  The  heater  may  not  have  strength  of  mind  to  make  the   thoughts  clear  to 
himself. 

(c)  Speaker  and  hearer  may  not  know  the  same  language. 
Condi/ions  of  usefulness. 

9.  In  order  that  a  man  may  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

I.  (a)  He  must  be  willing  to  help, 

(6)  He  must  be  able  to  help. 
■2.  (c )  He  must  be  able  to  think  clearly. 

An  idiot  may  have  muscular  strength,  but  be  a  burden  upon  society.     If  a  man 
is  willing,  his  usefulness  depends  upon  the  thought  he  can  put  into  his  work. 

(b)  He  must  have  language  to  communicate  thought. 
Signs. 

10.  All  language  consists  of  signs.     Some  signs  may  be  understood   without  instruction, 
as  crying,  and  laughing,  while  others  cannot,  as  those  on  this  paper.  These  signs  are  used 
together.     The  great  art  of  the  actor  lies  in  suiting  the  two  kinds  of  signs   to  each  other 
and  to  the  thought. 
Natural  Language, 

t\.  The  signs  that  can  be  understood  without  instruction  form  natural  language. 
Artificial  Language. 

12.  The  signs  that  cannot  be  understood  without  instruction  form  artificial  language. 
It  consists  of — 

(//)     Acted  signs. 
(b)     Spoken  signs. 
(r)     Written  signs. 
Ideas. 

13.  Think  of  a  horse.  Be  able  to  tell  its  color,  size,  shape  and  anything  about  it  by 
which  you  would  know  it  again.  The  mental  picture  of  an  object  is  called  an  idea. 
That  idea  might  be  expressed  by  a  painting,  by  a  statue,  by  a  spoken  word  or  a  written 
word.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  horse,  the  mental  picture,  the  painting,  the  statue  and  the 
words  are  all  different  things,  although  somewhat  alike. 

Relations. 

14.  Why  is  a  piece  of  chalk  like  a  piece  of  writing  paper  ?  Why  is  a  piece  of  chalk  like 
a  lead  pencil  ?  What  connects  in  our  minds  the  chalk  and  paper  ?  What  connects  in  our 
minds  the  chalk  and  pencil  ?  Whatever  connects  one  thing  with  another  in  our  minds  is 
a  relation. 

Value  of  Signs.  * 

15.  Words  signify  ideas  or  relations.     They  are  entirely  distinct  from  ideas  or  relations. 
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They  only  recall  them.  If  an  idea  never  has  been  in  mind  it  cannot  be  recalled.  If  we 
wish  to  recall  an  idea  to  our  own  mind  or  to  the  minds  of  others  we  must  know  the  words 
for  them. 

Acquisition  of  Language. 
1 6.  To  acquire  language  : 

First,  get  clear  ideas  and  their  relations. 
Second,  fix  in  mind  the  words  that  recall  them. 
(a)     In  spoken  language  fix  in  the  mind  the  exact  sounds  of  the  words. 

Otherwise  : 
(2a)  The  uncertainty  of  the  sound  will  give  uncertainty   to  the  idea  when   you 

try  to  recall  it. 
(2d)  Others  will  not  know  the  word  when  you  use  it. 
(2c)  You  will  not  know  the  word  when  others  use  it. 

(6)     In  written  language   fix  in   mind  the  exact  form  of  the   word  or  spelling. 
The  greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  penmanship.  w  ^ 

(2a)  Written  words  are  remembered  by  form. 
(2^)  The  force  of  our  ideas  should  not  be  weakened  by  any  effort   in  reading  or 

writing. 
(c)     The  spoken  and   the  written   word  for  the  same  idea  furnish  two  related 
signs  for  the   same  thing,  one   appealing  to  the  ear,  the  other  to  the 
eye.     Both  should  be  fastened  in  mind. 
*  Third,  fix   in  mind  the   arrangements  and  changes  of  words  that   express 

them. 

SPRING  TERM,   1884. 

May  13,  1884. 

LESSON  IN  LANGUAGE. 

Class  IV — J.  Waldman,  Instructor. 

THE  STATEMENT. 

Every  statemeut  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  which  are  : — 

(a)  The  words  which  show  about  what  the  statement  is  made. 

(b)  The  word  or  words  which  show  what  is  stated. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  flower  |  blossoms  in  summer. 

Reading      |  develops  the  mind. 

England      |  has  large  possessions  in  India. 

To  avoid  repeating  names  several  times,  we  use  instead,  /,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  and  they. 

EXAMPLES. 

I  saw  Mr.  Horton  yesterday,  he  is  a  very  amiable  man. 

I  left  my  book  on  the  desk,  it  is  not  there  now. 

The  soldiers  are  approaching,  here  they  are  ! 

My  friends  have  arrived  :  we  expect  to  journey  into  the  mountains  to-morrow. 

PROPER  NAMES  AND   COMMON   NAMES. 

There  are  men,  states,  cities,  rivers,  lakes,   etc.,  all  over  the  world ,  but  each  one  has  a 
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name  of  its  own  ;  Longfellow,  Tennyson  ;  Tennesee,   Alabama ;  Paris,  Berlin ;  Amazon, 
Mississippi ;  Superior,  Erie :  these  are  proper  names. 

Common  names  are  those  which  belong  to  any  of  a  whole  class  or  kind  of  things ;  as, 
ocean,  lake,  city,  river,  boy,  dog. 

A  name  given  to  a  particular  one  (of  a  class)  is  called  a  proper  name :  as  James, 
Bruno,  Hudson,  Dexter. 

Read  the  names  in  these  statements,  and  tell  whether  each  is  common  or  proper,  and 
why? 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  President  of  Mexico. 
'  The  dog  is  a  useful  animal. 

William,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

On  the  east  and  west  of  the  United  States,  there  are  two  oceans. 

Victoria,  ruler  of  England  and  Empress  of  India. 

State  which  of  these  are  proper ;  which  are  common,  and  why  ? 

Syracuse,  town,  Monday,  hospital,  Hartem,  poet, 

horse,  hotel,  Emerson,  parole,  county,  steamer, 

court,  Middlesex,     Baltic,  month,  February,  Mexico. 

The  first  letter  of  any  proper  name  should  be  a  capital ;  as,  Thursday,  November,  At- 
lantic. 

When  a  common  name  (as,  river,  ocean,  state,  city,  street,  avenue)  is  joined  to  a  prop- 
er name  as  part  of  it,  it  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter,  thus : 

Wall  Street,  Fifth  Avenue,  Indian  Ocean,  Suez  Canal,  Passaic  County. 

Tell  which  of  the  following  words  are  proper  names ;  which  are  common,  and  why  the 
common  names  are  written   with  capitals  : — 

Wyoming  Territory,  Kings  County,  Jersey  City,  Lake  Erie,  Baltic  Ocean,  Coney  Is- 
land, North  Sea,  Mississippi  River. 

Names  of  Days. — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, Christmas,  Easter,  Good  Friday,  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving, 
Decoration  Day, 

Names  of  Months. — January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
t  ember,  October,  November,  December. 

The  names  of  the  seasons  are, — spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  They  are  not  written 
with  capitals  unless  they  begin  a  statement. 

exercises. 

i  .  Write  two  statements  in  which  you  use  two  of  the  seven  words  instead  of  names. 

2.  Write  a  statement  in  which  you  use  both  proper  and  common  names. 

3.  Write  a  statement  about  an  ocean. 

4.  Write  a  statement  about  a  state. 

5.  Write  a  statement  about  yourself  and  some  other  person. 

6.  Write  the  name  of  this  day,  and  of  this  month. 

7.  Draw  a  vertical  line  between  the  two  parts  of  these  statements : 

Men  and  women  have  all  been  children  once. 

Ostrich  feathers  are  received  from  Arabia. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  great  coral  reefs  are  found. 
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"8.     Write  something  about  a  flower. 
9.     What  day  in  July  is  celebrated. 
10.     Write  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  you  were  born. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1884. 

First  Primary  Class. 
LANGUAGE  LESSON  NO.  3. 

July  23,  1884. 
1.    The  Chimera  (Continued). 

Now  you  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  be  told  why  it  was  that  Bellerophon  had  undertaken  to 
catch  the  winged  horse.  And  we  shall  find  no  better  opportunity  to  speak  about  this  mat- 
ter than  while  he  is  waiting  for  Pegasus  to  appear. 

If  I  were  to  relate  the  whole  of  Bellerophon's  previous  adventures,  they  might  easily 
grow  into  a  long  story.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  say,  that,  in  a  certain  country  of  Asia, 
a  terrible  monster,  called  a>Chimera,  had  made  its  appearance,  and  was  doing  more  mis- 
chief than  could  be  talked  about  between  now  and  sunset.  According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  this  Chimera  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  ugliest 
and  most  poisonous  creature,  and  the  strangest  and  unaccountablest,  and  the  hardest  to 
fight  with,  and  the  most  difficult  to  run  away  from,  that  ever  came  out  from  the  earth's  in- 
side. It  had  a  tail  like  a  boa-constrictor;  its  body  was  like  I  do  not  know  what ;  and  it 
had  three  separate  heads,  one  of  which  was  a  lion's,  the  second  a  goat's  and  the  third  an 
abominably  great  snake's.  And  a  hoi  blast  of  fire  came  flaming  out  of  each  of  its  three 
mouths  !  Being  an  earthly  monster,  I  doubt  whether  it  had  any  wings  ;  but,  wings  or  no, 
it  ran  like  a  goat  and  a  lion,  wriggled  along  like  a  serpent,  and  thus  contrived  to  make 
about  as  much  speed  as  all  the  three  together. 

O,  the  mischief,  and  mischief,  and  mischief  that  this  naughty  creature  did  !  With  its 
flaming  breath,  it  could  set  a  forest  on  fire,  or  burn  up  a  field  of  grain,  or  for  that  matter,  a 
village,  with  all  its  fences  and  houses.  It  laid  waste  the  whole  country  round  about,  and 
used  to  eat  up  people  and  animals  alive,  and  cook  them  afterwards  in  the  burning  oven  of 
its  stomach.  Mercy  on  us,  little  children,  I  hope  neither  you  or  I  will  ever  happen  to 
meet  a  Chimera. 

While  the  hateful  Least  (if  beast  we  can  anywise  call  it)  was  doing  all  these  horrible 
things,  it  so  happened  that  Bellerophon  came  to  that  part  of  the  world,  on  a  visit  to  the 
king.  The  king's  name  was  Iobates,  and  Lycia  was  the  country  he  ruled  over.  Bellero* 
phon  was  one  of  the  bravest  youths  in  the  world,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  do 
some  valiant  and  beneficent  deed,  such  as  would  make  all  mankind  admire  and  love  him. 
In  those  days,  the  only  way  for  a  young  man  to  distinguish  himself  was  by  fighting  battles, 
either  with  the  enemies  of  his  countijy,  or  with  wicked  giants,  or  with  troublesome  dra- 
gons, or  with  wild  beasts,  when  he  could  find  nothing  more  dangerous  to  encounter. 
King  Iobates,  perceiving  the  courage  of  his  youthful  visitor,  proposed  to  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  Chimera,  which  everybody  else  was  afraid  of,  and  which,  unless  it  should  be 
soon  killed,  was  likely  to  convert  Lycia  into  a  desert.  Bellerophon  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  assured  the  king  that  he  would  either  slay  this  dreaded  Chimera,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 
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But,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  monster  was  so  prodigiously  swift,  he  bethought  himself 
that  he  should  never  win  the  victory  by  fighting  on  foot.  The  wisest  thing  he  could  do, 
therefore,  was  to  get  the  very  best  and  fleetest  horse  that  could  anywhere  be  found.  And 
what  other  horse  in  all  the  world,  was  half  so  fleet  as  the  marvellous  horse  Pegasus,  who 
had  wings  as  well  as  well  as  legs,  and  was  even  more  active  in  the  air  than  on  the  earth. 
To  be  sure,  a  great  many  people  denied  that  there  was  any  such  horse  with  wings,  and 
said  that  the  stories  about  him  were  all  poetry  and  nonsense.  But  wonderful  as  it  appear- 
ed, Bellerophon  believed  that  Pegasus  was  a  real  steed,  and  hoped  that  he  himself  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  ;  and,  once  fairly  mounted  on  his  back,  he  would  be  able 
to  fight  the  Chimera  at  better  advantage. 

And  this  was  the  purpose  with  which  he  bad  traveled  from  Lycia  to  Greece,  and  had 
brought  the  beautiful  ornamented  bridle  in  his  hand.  It  was  an  enchanted  bridle.  If  he 
could  only  succeed  in  putting  the  golden  bit  into  the  mouth  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse 
would  be  submissive,  and  would  own  Bellerophon  for  his  master,  and  fly  withersoever  he 
might  turn  the  rein. 

But,  indeed,  it  was  a  weary  and  anxious  time,  while  Bellerophqn  waited  and  waited  for 
Pegasus,  in  hopes  that  he  would  come  and  drink  at  the  Fountain  of  Pirene.  He  was 
afraid  lest  King  Iobates  should  imagine  that  he  had  fled  from  the  Chimera.  It  paired 
him,  too,  to  think  how  much  mischief  the  monster  was  doing,  while  he  himself,  instead  of 
fighting  with  it,  was  compelled  to  sit  idly  poring  over  the  bright  waters  of  Pirene,  as  they 
gushed  out  of  the  sparkling  sand.  And  as  Pegasus  came  thither  so  seldom,  in  these  latter 
years,  and  scarcely  alighted  there  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime,  Bellerophon  feared  that 
he  might  grow  an  old  man,  and  have  no  strength  left  in  his  arms  nor  courage  in  his 
heart,  before  the  winged  horse  would  appear.  (),  how  heavily  passes  the  time,  while  an 
adventurous  youth  is  yearning  to  do  his  part  in  life,  and  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  his  re- 
nown. How  hard  a  lesson  it  is  to  wait !  Our  life  is  brief,  and  how  much  of  it  is  spent 
in  teaching  us  only  this ! 

Well  was  it  for  Bellerophon  that  the  gentle  child  had  grown  so  fond  of  him,  and  was 
never  weary  of  keeping  him  company.  Every  morning,  the  child  gave  him  a  new  hope 
to  put  in  his  bosom,  instead  of  yesterday's  withered  one. 

"Dear  Bellerophon,  "  he  would  cry,  looking  up  hopefully  into  his  face,  "  I  think  we 
shall  see  Pegasus  to-day. " 

And,  at,  length,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  boy's  unwavering  faith,  Bellerophon 
would  have  given  up  all  hope,  and  would  have  gone  back  to  Lycia,  and  would  have  done 
the  best  to  slay  the  Chimera  without  the  help  of  the  winged  steed,  and  in  that  case  poor 
Bellerophon  would  at  least  have  been  terribly  scorched  by  the  creature's  breath  and 
would,  most  probably  have  been  killed  and  devoured.  Nobody  should  ever  try  to  fight 
an  earthborn  Chimera,  unless  he  can  first  get  upon  the  back  of  an  atrial  steed. 

One  morning  the  child  spoke  to  Bellerophon  even  more  hopefully  than  usual. 

"  Dear,  dear   Bellerophon,  "  he  cried,  "  I  know   now  not  why  it  is,  but  I  feel   as  if  we 
'  should  certainly  see  Pegasus  to-day." 
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II. 
WRITING  AND  SPELLING  LESSON. 
Copy  these  words  neatly  and  carefully  into  your  writing  books  : 


NAMES, 
opportunity         story         Asia         monster         mischief        boa-constrictor 
stomach         mankind        mercy  desert         courage        poetry         nonsense 

advantage         strength         company         rein         village         fence 

QUALITIES. 

easily         enough         poisonous         separate         abominably         naughty 
troublesome         valiant         horrible         afterwards         youthful         dreaded 
prodigiously         fleetest         enchanted         ornamental         anxious         adventurous 
withered         unwavering         serial         earth-born 

ACTIONS. 

doubt         wriggled         continued         chanced         desired         fighting 

encounter         perceiving         proposed         convert         hesitate         perish         assured 

compelled         scorched         devoured         gushed 

III. 

How  should  a  statement,  a  question,  a  command,  and  an  outcry  be  written  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  sentence  and  a  phrase  ? 

Which  is  correct,  "  You  and  I  "  or  "I  and  you "  ? 

Name  a  number  of  words  used  instead  of  names. 

Write  a  command  using  abominably. 

"Write  a  statement  using  the  word  boa- constrictors. 

"Write  a  question  using  the  word  prodigiously. 

Write  an  outcry  using  the  word  earth  born. 
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IV. 
Write  these  rules  in  your  book. 

The  name  of  any  particular  person  or  place  is  always  written  with  a  capital  letter. 
When  a  person's   name  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  names  they   should   be  spelled 
with   capital  letters. 

When  the  name  of  a  place  is  composed  of  several  other  names  they  should  be  spell- 
ed with  capital  letters. 

Show  now  how  these  rules  are  applied  in  these  expressions  : 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  New  York 

Stephen  Grover  Cleveland  Pirene 

Bellerophon  Rhode  Island 

New  South  Wales 
V. 
What  is  the  first  letter  of  a  word  called  ? 

Write  the  initials  of  the  author  of  "  The  Chimera,  also  of  the  Democratic   nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  also  of  the  names  of  this  State. 

Have  you  made  each  initial    just  written  a  capital  letter,  and    placed  a  period   after  it  ? 
If  not  you  are  wrong  and  should  correct  yourself. 

Make  up  a  short   rule  about  writing  correctly  the  initials  of  names  of  particular   persons 
and  places. 

Sometimes  one   part  of  a  name  is  written  in  full  and  the  rest  indicated   by   initials,  as 
J.  G.  Blaine,  or  James  G.  Blaine,  for  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 

In  such  a  case  the  same  rule  should  be  followed — whenever  an  initial  is  used   make 
it  a  capital  followed  by  a  period. 

Write  the  initials,  in  whole  or  part,  of — 
your  name,  your  native  place, 

Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley,  John  Jacob  Astor,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia. 

VI. 
Which  is  the  right  word  to  use,  IS  or  ARE,  when  talking  of  one  person,  place  or  thing  ? 
Give  examples. 

Distinguish  and  illustrate  in  the  same  way  between  WAS  and  WERE. 
Also  between  HAS  and  HAVE. 

Now  make  up  two  rules,  one  stating  when  to  use  IS,  WAS,  and  HAS ;  and  the  other 
how  to  use  ARE,  WERE,  and  HAVE. 

Select  from  your  reading  lesson  examples  proving  the  correctness  of  your  rules. 

VII. 
Make  up  four  statements,  each  containing  one  of  these  words :  whithersoever,  chose, 
adventurous,  purpose. 

Make  up  four  questions,  each  containing  one  of  these  expressions :  poetry  and  nonsense, 
valiant  and  beneficent  deed,  nothing  more  dangerous  to  encounter,  unwavering  faith. 
Make  up  four  commands,  each  containing  two  of  the  following  expressions : 
gather  in  the  harvest  of  his  renown, 
sit  idly  pouring, 
slay  this  dreaded  Chimera, 
Tell  the  meaning  of  all  these  words  : 
monster  difficult  aerial  convert  contrived  attempt 

imagine  withered  anywise 
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IX.    RESULTS  OF  LAST  YEAR'S  WORK. 

The  great  body  of  inmates  has  been  carried  forward  from  lower  to 
higher  classes,  the  primary  men  passing  regularly  into  the  intermediate 
classes,  and  the  intermediate  pupils  advancing  into  the  lecture  course. 
The  general  statement  is  drawn  from  the  "  Table  of  Class  Progressions ' ' 
here  inserted.  This  shows  the  471  men  enrolled  in  classes  at  the  opening 
of  the  Winter  Term  of  1885,  and  the  proportions  of  this  number  in  each 
class ;  and  analyzes  these  several  proportions  so  as  to  exhibit  the  status  of 
the  original  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the  present 
year.  From  this  table  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  special 
statements. 

1st. — Of  the  25  inmates  forming  the  lowest  primary  class  (IV,  14  in- 
mates remain  without  sensible  improvements,  in  the  corresponding  prim- 
ary grade  of  this  year. 

2nd. — Of  the  next  higher  primary  class,  5  retrograded,  and  10  remain 
without  progress,  leaving  a  much  higher  ratio  ot  improvement  than  for 
class  IV. 

3rd. — Of  class  II,  corresponding  to  the  present  Second  Intermediate 
Class,  the  number  of  stationary  and  retrograde  pupils  is  39.  In  view  of 
this  heavy  percentage  it  should  be  stated  that  this  class  is  the  probation- 
ary and  distributing  division  for  a  heavy  proportion  of  our  pupils.  It 
receives  large  accessions  of  primary  pupils  and  new  inmates,  classifies  and 
clarifies  them,  retaining  the  inefficient  for  vigorous  drill-work  and  from 
time  to  time  turning  out  sections  of  pupils  eligible  for  the  next  higher 
class.  Its  work  in  this  respect,  while  still  subject  to  the  common  routine, 
differs  from  that  ot  the  other  classes,  where  the  conditions  are  more  in 
equilibrium.  The  most  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  class  : 
Thirty-eight  men,  after  sustaining  themselves  successfully  in  this  class  or 
advancing  to  higher  grades,  have  been  released;  21  are  now  in  the  First 
Intermediate  class  ;  30,  in  class  B  ;  and  2  in  class  A. 

4th. — The  several  numbers  of  men  released  under  the  headings  of 
classes  III,  II,  I  and  B,  should  be  understood  to  represpent  the  pro- 
portions of  men  who  began  the  term  in  these  respective  classes  and  after 
promotion  were  subsequently  paroled.  Fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  released  were  released  after  one  promotion   or  more. 

5th. — The  following  statement  gives  the  comparative  ratio  of  release 
for  the  grand  divisions : 

Whole  number  of  releases  recorded 185 

Of  these  4  per  cent  belonged  to  Primary  classes. 

42        "  "  "  Intermediate  classes. 

54        "  '•  "  Lecture  classes. 
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6th. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  released  men  for 
each  class: 

Class  A:   56  per  cent  of  96  men. 


"    B:   58 

a  ?8     it 

"     I:    41 

«  9,     it 

"  II:    29          " 

"130     " 

"  III:  14 

a    ^        it 

"IV:     4 

"     25        " 

7th. — The   comparative   proportions  of  promoted  and   non- promoted 

men  are  : 

Stationary  and  retrograde: 

21.44  Per  cent. 

Advanced  one  class  or  more 

:      78.56        " 

SUMMMARY 

OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

From  a  careful  collation  of  the  records  of  inmates  at  the  twelve  month- 
ly examinations  held  during  the  year,  we  obtained  the  appended  table. 
It  should  be  explained  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  less  than  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Reformatory  are  recorded,  a  small  proportion  being  excused 
and  absent  each  month  for  valid  reason. 

Number  inmates       Proportion  of  inmates 
recorded.  passing. 

1883.  October,  455  7^ 
November,  456  77 
December,  470  75 

1884.  January,  483  72 
February,  492  71 
March,  502  75 
April,  533  76 
May,  501  V72 
June,  527  72 
July,  548  78 
August,  ^  52  S  77 
September,  531  81 

Average,  502  75  plus. 

This  last  figure  would  approximate  more  closely  to  that  which  repres- 
ents the  grand  proportion  of  promotions,  were  it  not  lessened  by  a  small 
proportion  of  men  deficient  at  examiinations  who  nevertheless  were  per- 
mitted to  go  on  with  their  classes,  thus  increasing  the  ratio  of  promo- 
tions while  lessening  the  gross  percentage  of  men  successful  at  examina- 
tions. 
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RESULTS  OF  STMMER  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 
PLUMBING. 

The  class  consisted  of  twelve  men  who,  with  the  exception  of  two  that 
had  had  some  experience  as  helpers,  knew  nothing  of  the  trade.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  of  about  twentv-eight  lessons  the  men  had  reached  the 
following  degree  of  proficiency :  All  but  one  had  acquired  the  skill  of 
first  class  helpers,  and  three  had  become  experts  in  the  difficult  work  of 
wiping  joints.  All,  in  addition,  pursued  the  theoretical  course  described 
under  "Departments  of  Instruction.  M 

CARPENTRY. 

There  were  twenty  pupils.  In  the  course  of  twenty-nine  lessons  no 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  theoretical  carpentry,  but  only  such  practical 
manipulations  as  lead  most  directly  to  wage  earning  and  for  the  best 
basis  for  subsequent  progress.  All  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  tools. 
Fourteen  became  sufficiently  skilled  not  only  to  sharpen  and  adjust  their 
plane  irons,  but  also  to  joint  up  and  straighten  a  sixteen  feet  board,  and 
guage  it  to  a  width,  as  well  as  the  average  country  carpenter.  The  class 
got  out  in  good  shape  the  lumber  for  drawing-boards  for  the  Drawing 
class,  the  lumber  for  fifteen  window  frames  and  for  the  cornice  of  the 
new  pump-house,  the  jackrafters  for  the  same,  which  were  peculiarly 
difficult  to  cut,  and  the  various  portions  of  the  verandah.  The  men  who 
cut  the  rafters  did  not  know  how  to  use  a  saw  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  ;  but,  at  the  twenty-ninth  lesson  they  had  so  far  progressed  that 
they  could  take  up  the  square  and  mark  off  a  rafter  themselves  with  no 
more  difficulty  than  it  took  to  saw  after  the  work  had  been  laid  out 
About  6  per  cent,  of  the  men  made  poor  progress. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The  telegraphy  class  composed  of  six  pupils  met  for  instruction  and 
practice  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted,  during  the  term.  They  were 
furnished  with  the  usual  facilities  for  gaining  a  pratical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and,  now,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  all  are  able  to  send  and 
receive  at  a  moderate  rate,  and,  in  short,  have  made  as  much  progress, 
for  the  time,  as  average  pupils  make  in  outside  telegraph  offices. 
CUTTING  FOR  TAILORS. 

The  twelve  inmates  selected  for  this  class,  were  with  an  exception  or 
two,  inexperienced,  and  were  started  in  the  usual  rudiments  of  the  trade, 
progressing  thence  so  far  as  to  become  practically  familiar  with  the  hand- 
ling of  materials  and  implements  aud  the  elements  of  draughting,  meas- 
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xiring  and  cutting.  At  the  end  of  the  session  all  could  accurately  cut 
trousers  and  had  beguh  the  cutting  of  vests.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
this  class  into  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  next  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

s 

There  are  no  problems  incident  to  the  working  of  the  Reformatory 
School  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  course  of  its  future 
growth.  The  one  pressing  need  of  the  time,  aside  from  the  necessity  of 
improved  industrial  training,  is  exhibited  in  the  somewhat  meagre  returns 
which  have  followed  upon  the  attempts  to  educate  that  small  residrum  of 
illiterate  inmates  who  have  remained  steadily  in  the  lowest  level  of  the 
primary  division  and  who  are  apparently  or  really  incapacitated  by  men- 
tal infirmity,  Although  the  mental  state  of  these  few  is  probably  hope- 
less, our  efforts  for  their  redemption  are  not  and  will  not  be  discouraged, 
but  will  be  maintained  in  every  line  that  is  likely  to  bring  success.  In 
spite  of  this  natural  and  unavoidable  drawback,  there  is  every  reason  for 
gratification  in  the  showing  of  the  preceding  section,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  by  reason  of  the  fixed  intellectual  habit  of  most  ot  our  men  on 
admission,  they  present  difficulties  which  the  educator  rarely  encounters 
in  individuals,  much  less  in  masses,  in  outside  schools.  The  momentum 
of  vitiated  conditions  in  over  five  hundred  pupils,  close  upon  the  age  of 
manhood  and  more  or  less  experienced  in  criminal  practices,  is  here  suc- 
cessfully met,  mastered  and  transformed  into  a  great  current  of  right 
thinking  and  doing.  Along  this  path  of  activity,  to  repeat  the  substance 
of  our  introductory  remarks,  the  school  is  steadily  progressing;  and,  with 
the  constantly  increasing  attention  to  details  and  the  ever  broadening 
purpose  of  its  management  within  the  limits  of  well-considered  utility, 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  school  will  be  constantly  main- 
tained on  a  basis  commensurate  with  its  importance  in  the  Reformatory 
system  and  justly  proportioned  to  the  expansion  of  the  general  plan  set 
forth  in  the  Superintendent's  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

F.  Thornton  Macaulay, 

Secretary  of  the  schools. 
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Appendices  to  School  Secretary's  Report 


A.— SPECIMENS  OF  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

The  following  fac  similes  of  worked  examination  papers  display  in  the 
rigor  of  the  questions  and  in  the  variety  of  the  subjects  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  monthly  tests  to  which  our  men  are  subjected.  The  first  set, 
ranging  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  illustrates  the  advance  in 
the  tone  of  the  school  work  ;  and  is  especially  interesting  as  being  a  num- 
ber of  the  successive  steps  of  educational  advancement  made  by  a  young 
man  of  average  intelligence  who  on  his  admission  in  February,  1881, 
could  only  read  andtufite.  At  the  date  of  the  first  paper  he  had  passed 
into  the  intermediate  division,  and  as  indicated  by  the  headings  of  the 
papers  progressed  from  that  point  up  to  the  highest  lecture  class,  failing 
or  retrograding  here  and  there  in  his  journey,  but  in  the  main  surely  irn 
proving. 

The  second  set  gives  in  order  the  questions  given  for  the  examination 
in  Practical  Morality  in  May  last,  with  a  collection  of  average  replies  to 
each  selected  from  the  papers  of  all  men  of  the  class.  Reflecting,  as  they 
do  in  striking  manner,  the  earnestness  and  vigor  of  the  interest  taken  in 
the  course  and  the  strong  practical  tendency  and  the  depth  and  range  of 
the  thought  involved,  these  questions  and  answers  cannot  fail  to  repay  a 
careful  reading. 

FIRST  SET. 
(By  Ch— s  H— s.) 

(i)    JANUARY  19,    1882— SECOND  INTERMEDIATE  CXASS  GRADE  I 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  What  is  an  enquiry  ? 

Ans.     A  group  of  words  that  ask  a  question. 

2.  What  is  the  mark  placed  after  an  enquiry  called  ? 
Ans.     It  is  called  an  interrogation  or  enquiry. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  an  enquiry. 
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Ans.     Frank,  were  you  home  last  night  ? 

4.  What  is  a  direct  enquiry  ? 

Ans.     A  question  that  can  be   answered  by  yes  or  no. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  a  direct  enquiry. 
Ans.     Charles,  were  you  to  work  to-day  ? 

6.  What   is  an  indirect  enquiry? 

Ans.     A  question  that  cannot  be  answered  by  yes  or  no. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  an  indirect  enquiry. 
Ans.     William,  where  is  my  hat  ? 

8.  What   must  be   added  to  a   name  that   means  bnt   one  to   denote 
possession  ? 

Ans.     We  must  add  the  apostrophe  sine  and  s ;  thus  lion's. 

9.  What   must  be  added  to  a  name  that   means  more  than   one  and 
ends  in  s  to  denote  possession  ? 

Ans.     When  a  name  ends  with  s  we  just  add  the  apostrophe  sine  ;  thus 
horses'. 

10.     Write   these  names  so   that   they  will  denote  possession  :   child, 
bird's,  John's,  fishes,  lions',  dogs'. 

(2)     ARITHMETIC-Same  Date. 

1.  What  is  a  decimal  fraction  ? 

Ans.     A  decimal  fraction  is  one  or  more  division  parts  of  a  unit. 

2.  What  is  the  decimal  sign,   and    where  is  it  placed  ?     Give  an    ex- 
ample. 

Ans.     This  (.),  and  it  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  decimal,  .00567. 

3.  What  kind  of  a  number  must  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction 
always  be  ? 

Ans.     Ten  must  always  be  10  or  100  or  1000  or  1,  with  as  many  ciph- 
ers annexed  to  it  as  there  are  figures  in  the  given  decimal. 

4.  Express  decimally  fifteen  hundredths? 
Ans.     .15. 

5.  Twenty-two  ten  thousandths? 
Ans.     .0022. 

6.  Seven  thousandths? 
Ans.     .007. 

7.  Express  decimally  two  dollars  and  nine  cents? 
Ans.     .20.9. 

8.  Reduce.  16  to  an  equivalent  fraction? 
Ans.     .16=^=^=^. 

9.  Reduce  .024  to  an  equivalent  fraction  ? 
Ans.     .024=^=^=^. 
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io.     Reduce  ||  to  an  equivalent  decimal  ? 
Arts.     -J-J=i6)i3oooo(.8i25 
128 


20 
16 

40 
32 


80 
So 


00 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    GRADE — APRIL    21,    Ig82. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  reduction  of  fractions? 

Arts.     Reduction    is  the  prosece  of  chang  the   form  with  altering  the 
valuf. 

2.  What  is  a  common  denominator  ? 

Arts.     The   denominator  is  the  number  of  tqual  parts   into   which  the 
unit  is  divided. 

3.  Add  the  following  fractions:   ^2  +  ^3+fV? 

Ans.     *+£+TV     H     52  +  24)39 

52  73)115— ifj 

24 


115 

4.  Change  y\,  -fc  and  £  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator? 

Ans.     A  A  I  *"-**»-"*. 

5.  Four  cheeses  weighed  respectively,  46$,  48$,  49rV  an(*  57i  Poun<k' 
What  is  the  weight  of  all  four  combined? 

w/w.     46     46I 

4* 

49  200 

57       1 

200  201 

30  +  32  +  21  +  12        95 

48&  49iV>    57i  = =  — 

43  48)950H 

48 

47 
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6.  How  do  you  subtract  fractions?  ' 

Ans.  '  Reduce   them  to  a  common  denominator,    then   subtract   their 
numerator. 

7.  Find  the  difference  between  f  and  y^? 
Ans.     f,  T\=fi — 24=f^- 

8.  How  do  you  multiply  fractions  ? 

Ans.     Multiply   in  the  numerator  for  a  new  numerator.     Multiply  in 
the  denominator  for  a  new  denominator. 

9.  What  is  the  product  of  £x$X$. 

Ans.     ixfxJ-*-iV 
10.     Multiply  £f  by  7? 

Ans.     H* /=¥/>   io5 


88 


<4H- 


(3). 


"7 

OCTOBER    20TH,     1882. CLASS    B,    (BY    PROMOTION.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  a  fraction?  Write  a  fraction  in  figures  and  tell  fully 
what  it  means. 

Ans.     A  fraction  is  one  or  more  equal  parts  ota  unit  \. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction?  What  does  each  de- 
note ?     What  is  a  mixed  number? 

Ans.  The  terms  of  a  fraction  is  the  numerator  and  denominator, 
one  shows  how  many  parts  are  take  and  other  shows  into  how  many  equal 
it  must  be  divided,     a  mixed  number  is  a  fraction  and  a  hole  number. 

3.  What  is  the  reduction  of  a  fraction  ?  State  some  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  done. 

Ans.  A  reduction  of^i  fraction  is  change  the  form  of  the  fraction 
without  alter  its  value,  divide  both  its  numerator  and  denominator  with 
the  same  number. 

4.  Reduce  to  improper  fractions  7§,  125^,  1^.  What  do  you  call 
these  three  numbers  before  they  are  reduced? 

Ans.     7|  125^  i\.     7l=¥>  I25iV  ^=1- 

5.  Reduce  to  common  denominator: — (1.)  |,  £  and  \.  (2.)y\,  \ 
and  f . 

Ans.  (..)  f,  I  and  ^=£0  +  ^+33  =  W.  (2.)  ^,  |  and  i- 
45  +  225+150 

m-'Ht-TT- 

225 

6.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  \\,  $>$,  ffg  ? 
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7.  What  does  per  cent,  mean  ?     Write  six  per  cent,  in  three  ways. 
Ans.     Anything  on  a  hundred,  6%,  6  per  cent. 

8.  Compute  5    per  cent,  of  $468.50,  and  write  after  each    number  its 
name  ? 

Ans.     $468.50,  base. 
5   rate. 


234»I5°  Per  cent. 
9.     What  is  the  difference  between  5  per  cent,  of  $800  and  6  per  cent, 
of  $750? 

Ans.     800       750       4500 
5  5       4ooo 


4000     4500        500 
10.     Henry  Brown   borrowed  $175,  for  one  year,  paying  for  its  use   at 
the  rate  of  six   per  cent.     How  much  in  all  was  due  to  the  lender  at  the 
end  of  the  year? 
No  answer. 

DECEMBER    19,   I  $82. — FIRST  INTERMEDIATE   CLASS    (ON    ACCOUNT   OF 
REDUCTION)    LANGUAGE. 

i.     Name  the  vowels. 

Ans.     a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  sometimes  w  and  y. 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  using  a  and  an.     Give  examples? 

Ans.     a  is  the  word  used  before   a  vowel,  the  word  an  is  used  before  a 
consonant. 

3.  When  do  you   add  es  instead  of  s  to  a  word  to  make  it   plural   in 
form?     Give  examples. 

Ans.     We  add  es  to  every  word   that  ends  with  the  soft  sound  of  ch, 
dresses,  churches. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  words  that  end  in    the 
letter  j'?     Give  examples. 

Ans.     Most  all  the  words  that  end  with  y  we  change  to  ies:  thus  lad- 
ies, fortes. 

5.  When  a  word  ends  in  the  letter  /  how  do  you   generally  form   its 
plural  ?     Give  examples. 

Ans.     All  words   that  end   with  /  we   change  the  letter  /  to  ves  thus 
knives. 

6.  Give  two  or  more  examples  of  words  where  plurals  are  formed  by 
a  change  in  the  words  themselves. 

Ans.     First  this  and  that  are  words  that  change  in  themselves  and  also 
these  and  those. 
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7-     What  are  the  four  items   that  make  up  the  address  of  a  person  liv- 
ing in  a  city? 
Arts.     First  main  street,  No.  Street,  City  and  State. 

8.  Give  an  illustration  of  a  city  address. 
Ans.  Mr.  H.  White, 

No.  58  Pearl  St. 
Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

9.  What  are  the  four  items  that   make  up  the  address  of  a  person  liv- 
ing in  the  country? 

Ans.     A  man    living  in  the  country  must  address  his  letters  as  to  the 
town-ship  he  lives  in,  because  there  may  be  not  any  town  where  he  lives, 
and  so  he  gives  his  name  of  township  name  of  county  and  state. 
10.     Give  an  illustration  of  a  county  address. 
Ans.  Mr.  L.  P.  Gordon, 

Newfaine, 

Niagara  Co. 

Mew  York. 

(5.)      MAY    18,     1883. — FIRST    INTERMEDIATE   CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  7  days,  5  hours,  27  minutes,  how  many  minutes? 
Ans.     7x24=168+5=173x60=10380+27=10,407  min, 

2.  4  bushels,  2  perks,  7  quarts  equal  how  many  quarts? 
Ans.     4  bu.,  2  pk  ,  7  qt  ,=  135  qt, 

3.  5  pounds,   11  pennyweights,  13  grains  equal  how  many  grains? 
Ans-     £  5,  lI  Pwt->    *3    gr.,  (5x5 760)=  28800.      11x24=264+13 

+  28800=29077  gr. 

4.  6  pounds,  5  shillings,  6  pence,  2  farthings  equal  how   many  farth- 
ings? 

Ans.     ^6=120  shillings.     120   shillings=i44o  d.       5  s=  60+ 6=  66 
+  1440=1506  d.     1506x4=6026  ferthings. 

5.  In  6400  ounces  avoirdupois  how  many  hundred-weight? 
Ans.     4  cwt. 

6.  Add  36  bu.   2  pk.  6  qt.   1  pt. 

25   "     1     "    o  "     2  " 

18  "     3    "     7  "     1   " 

9  "     o    "     2  "     1   " 

Ans.     88  bu.   6  pk.   15  qt.  5  pt. 


92  bu.  o  pk.     1  qt.   1  pt. 
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7-     Take  14  lb.  9  oz.   10  pwt.  7  gr.  from   241b.  6  oz.  5  pwt.  12  gr. 
^«j.     24  lb.  6  oz.  5 

14  "    9  "  10  12 


9  lb.  7  oz.  5  pwt.  5  gr. 
8.     What  is  the  difference  between  January  1,  1837  and  November  3, 

1852? 
Ans.     Nov.  3,  1852. 
Jan.    1,   1837. 


2  da.   15  yr. 
9.     Multiply  14  pds.  5  s.  8  d.   2  far.  by  9. 
Ans.     14  jQ.  5  s.  8  d.   2  far. 
9 


130  jQ.  us.  4  d.  2  far. 
10.     Divide  376  gal.  3  qt.  4  pt.  by  5. 
Ans.     5)376  gal.  3  qt.  4  pt. 

75  gal.  1  qt.  if  pt. 

JULY    18,    1883. — SECOND    LECTURE   SECTION    OF   SUMMER   CLASS. 

ENGLISH  HISTQRY. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  Norman  Kings? 

Ans.     William  the   Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry   Beauclerc  and 
Stephen. 

What  do  the  names  Rufus  and  Beauclerc  mean  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Which  King  was  slain  in  New  Forest  ? 

Ans.     William  Rufus. 

Which  King's  body  was  thrice  deserted? 

Ans.     William  the  Conqueror's. 

2.  Who  was  Hereward? 
Ans.     The  last  Saxon  leader, 
What  was  the  curfew  bell  ? 

Ans.     The  bell  that  denoted   the  time  for  all  the  people  to  be  home 
and  have  the  fire  and  lights  out. 

3.  Describe  a  Norman  castle. 

Ans.     A  Norman   castle  was  built  very  strong,  all  around  them  was  a 
wide  ditch ;  sometimes  was  filled  with  water. 
In  what  way  did  a  feud  hold  land  ? 
Ans.     By  the  King's  consent. 
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4.  Who  was  Peter  the  Hermit  ? 

Ans.     Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  foreigner. 

Who  was  Walter  Tyrrel  ? 

(No  answer.) 

What  good  did  the  Crusade  do  to  Europe  ? 

(No  answer.) 

5.  What  were  the  three  degrees  of  Chivalry? 
Ans.     (1)  Page,  (2)  Squire,  (3)  Knight. 

Many  animals  have  in  our  language  Saxon  names  while  the  flesh  has  a 
Norman  name.     What  does  this  show  ? 
Ans.     Calf,  cow,  sheep,  pig. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  the  first  four  Plantagenet  Kings. 
Ans.     Henry  the  first,  Richard,  John,  and  Henry  3d. 
Which  fought  in  Palestine  ? 

Ans.     Richard. 
Which  lost  his  crown  ? 
Ans.     John  Lackland. 
Which  was  a  poet  ? 
Ans.     Richard. 

7.  Which  murdered  Arthur  ? 
Ans.     John. 

Which  reduced  power  of  barons  and  of  the  church  ? 
Ans.     Henry  Beauclerc. 

8.  Tell  how  Becket  lived  when  a  Chancellor? 

Ans.  Becket  lived  the  best  of  the  men  of  his  age,  dressed  in  the  finest 
of  mace  and  his  person  was  covered  with  gold  and  rubies — first  gentle- 
man of  his  age. 

Tell  how  he  changed  after  Henry  made  him  an  archbishop? 

Ans.  He  took  off  all  his  fine  clothes-  and  wore  sack  cloth  and  even 
went  as  low  as  to  wash  12  monks  feet. 

9.  Who  conquered  Ireland? 
(No  answer,) 

Who  was  St.  Patrick? 

Ans,     St.  Patrick  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  minister  in  Ireland. 
How  far  did  the  Eiglish  power  extend? 
Ans.     English  power  extend  along  the  coast. 
9.     What  is  Magna  Charta? 

Ans.     Magna  Charta  was  the  dockment  of  England's  liberty. 
What  King  was  forced  to  give  it  ? 

Ans.  King  John  that  he  should  not  let  any  man  stay  in  prison  but  try 
him  right  off. 
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io.  What  new  kind  of  members  belonged  to  the  Parliament  that  met 
in  1265  ? 

Ans.  1223  peers,  roo  clergymen,  2  knights  each  county  and  2  mem- 
bers each  city. 

Who  was  the  man  that  led  the  people  in  this  war  ? 

Ans.     Simon  de  Montfort. 

What  complaint  did  the  people  make  concerning  the  Italian  priests  in 
Henry  Ill's  reign  ? 

Ans,     Complaints  of  the  money  going  to  Rome  and  not  coming  back? 

(7)    NOV.     17,    1883.    CLASS    B: 
PRACTICAL   MORALITY. 

i. — How  does  untruthfulness  obstruct  the  smooth  working  of  the  social 
machinery  ? 

Ans.     By  destroying  mutual  confidence. 

2. — Do  you  think  untruthfulness  is  ever  justifiable,  and  if  so,  mention 
some  cases  in  which  you  think  it  justifiable? 

Ans.     Yes,  the  doctor  and  his  patient  and  that  only. 

3. — What  is  the  reason  for  using  legal  oaths  and  for  similar  provisions 
in  common  conversation  ?  What  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the 
subject  ? 

Ans.     To  emphasis  the  statement. 

4. — What  qualities,  boih  ^ood  and  bad,  are  cultivated  by  regulating 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  property  upon  the  ordinary  selfish 
basis?— Upon  the  benevolent  basis  ? 

Ans.  Industry,  thrift  arid  economy,  foresight  and  independence — on 
the  benevolent  basis,  laziness  and  shiftlessness. 

5.— Is  it  necessary  to  carefully  regulate  between  the  members  of  a  fam- 
ily, the  individual  ownership  of  each  one,  in  the  family  supplies?    Why? 

Ans.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  because  it  is  already  understood  what  you 
shair  before  you  come  into  the  world,  But  if  there  is  quarreling  among 
the  children,  I  should  say  it  was. 

6. — What  must  be  done  to  give  every  person  all  the  material  supplies 
he  needs  and  sufficient  recreation  besides. 

Ans.  Enough  is  easily  obtained  if  all  will  work  according  to  their 
ability,  and  distribute  their  acquisitions  according  to  their  needs. 

7.  How  does  the  necessity  of  a  struggle  with  each  other  for  existence 
arise  ?     What  is  struggle  for  besides  existence  ? 

Ans.  We  are  all  trying  to  get  a  living  and  when  one  is  trying  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  our  mouths  and  then  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
struggle  and  struggle  hard,  more  than  they  need. 

8.  Why  is  some  regulation  of  ownership  in  property  necessary? 
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Ans.  Because  the  value  of  the  social  body  of  individual  ownership 
obtains  supplies  and  sources  of  supply.  Regulation  of  such  ownership  so 
as  to  prevent  collisions  among  members  of  same  family  and  families. 

9.  Why  is  it  no  practicable  system  of  regulating  such  ownership,  can 
be  perfectly  just  and  fair?  What  should  we  do  in  the  cases  of  unavoidable 
injustice  in  the  system,  what  should  we  do  when  the  cases  of  injustice  un- 
der the  existing  system,  seem  unnecessary  and  avoidable? 

Ans.     Because   the  powerful  and   active  will  get  more  than  the   weak 
and  unfortunate  and,  by  doing  so  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  laws 
of  social  body,  and  that  would  not  be  fair  for  neither  party. 
10.     Why  is  it  immoral  for  a  man  to  waste  his  own  property? 

Ans.  Because  he  is  hurting  the  cummunity  when  he  waist  that  which 
would  benefit  others  and  he  might  distribute  to  neighbors  and  thus  he 
would  not  be  doing  an  immoral  act. 

(8)  JANUARY  18,   1884— CLASS  B. 

REVIEW  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

i.     What  is  Ratio? 

Ans.  Ratio  is  the  relation  of  one  number  to  another  of  the  same  kind 
represented  by  division,  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  first  by 
the  second. 

2.  Names  of  the  terms  ot  Ratio  ? 
What  is  the  sign  of  Ratio  ? 

Ans.     (1)  Antecedent,  consequent. 
(2)  The  colon : 

3.  Express  the  ratio  of  $  15  to  £5  ;  6  weeks  to  14  days. 

Ans.     $15    :    g5=$3  ;  6  weeks=864  days,  and  864  '-*- 14=61^. 

—  May  couplets   having  different  terras  have  equal  ratios? 
Ans.  '  Yes,  they  may. 

4.  What  is  a  proportion  ? 

How  many  ratios  in  a  proportion  ? 
Names  of  terms  of  a  proportion  ? 
Ans.     (1)  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratio. 

(2)  There  are  two. 

(3)  Extremes  and  means. 

5.  Why  is  Proportion  called  the  "  Rule  of  Three ?" 

Ans.  Because  there- are  only  three  are  given  and  the  other  is  to  be 
found. 

—  When  an  extreme  is  wanting  how  is  it  found  ? 
What  is  the  first  principle  in  proportion  ? 

Ans.  (2)  Multiply  the  means  together  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
extreme  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  other  extreme. 

(3)  The  product  of  the  extremes  equals  the  product  of  the  means. 
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6.  Prove  that  14  :  10=13  :  9  is  not  true. 

(2)  Make  a  proportion  with  5  for  the  ratio  of  each  couplet. 
Ans.     (1)14:10=1$.      13:9=4. 
(2)  125:25=25:5. 

7.  (1)  Find  the  4th  term  of  10  :  4=30  : 

(2)  Find  the  2nd  term  of  1 3 :  =26:14. 

Ans.     (1)  12. 

(0  7- 

8.  If  12  men  in  a  week  earn  £72,  what  will  15  men  earn  at  the  same 
rate? 

Ans.     15  :  12=90:  72. 

9.  Ii  20  men  in  a  certain  time  eat  £90  worth  of  provisions,  what  will 
30  men  eat  at  the  same  rate  in  the  same  time  ? 

Ans.     30:  20=35  :  9°- 

10.     If  8  men  in  6  days  reap  32  acres,  how  many  acres  will  5  men  reap 

in  4  days? 

Ans.  5x4X16 

i3t. 

6x8 

(9)      FEBRUARY    1 884. — CLASS   A. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Into  what  departments  is  the  study  of  Political  Economy  divided? 
Aus.     Production,  Exchange,  Distribution,  Consumption   of  wealth. 

2.  What  are  the  different  uses  of  the  term  "  Production.  M 

Ans.  Getting  material  supplies  into  condition  where  they  are  de- 
manded, and  Exchange  of  wealth,  and  lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers. 

3.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  business  included  by  the  term  "Ex- 
change. " 

Ans.  The  work  of  getting  material  supplies  to  the  places  where  they 
are  demanded  or  into  the  possession  or  ownership  of  persons  who  demand 
them  is  a  very  important  class  of  business  pursuits  which  all  agreed  in 
terming  Exchange  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  supply  Economy  de- 
mands and  all  the  other  laws  given  as  facilitating  the  business  of  getting 
material  supplies  into  condition. 

4.  Describe  the  primitive  method  of  effecting  exchanges. 
Ans.     (None). 

5.  What  was  the  first  important  social  arrangement  devised  for  facil- 
itating exchanges? 

Ans.     Business  of  adopting  market  places  and  market  days. 

6.  Explain  how  the  business  of  merchants  arose. 

Ans.     Merchants  first  began  by  men   hauling  around  from  one  place 
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to  another  their  goods  to  sell,  looking  for  the  things  that  they  wanted  to 
exchange  for  and  that  was  very  toilsome.  _ 

7.  What  is  meant  by  money,  how  did  its  necessity  arise,  and  what  are 
its  two  chief  functions? 

Ans.  Any  article  that  is  agreed  upon  by  the  community  of  any  value, 
and  which  will  accelerate  change  or  payment  does  the  work  of  money, 
and  is  money. 

8.  Name  specimens  of  each  of  three  different  classes  of  articles  used 
as  money. 

Ans.     Cattle,  salt,  shells,  gold,  and  paper. 

9.  State  the  differences  in  form  and  in  legal  effect  between  negotiable 
and  non-negotiable  paper ;  the  difference  between  a  draft,  check,  and 
note. 

Ans.  Negotiable  paper  is  pay  to  the  payee  only ;  non-negotiable  pa- 
per is  a  paper  that  may  be  paid  to  the  bearer  or  to  his  order.  A  draft  is 
a  direction  to  pay,  a  check  is  an  order  to  pay,  a  note  is  an  order  to  pay. 
10.  Giv^an  illustration  of  debts  being  cancelled  by  the  circulation  of 
negotiable  paper  without  the  use  of  money. 

Ans.  A  owns  B  $100,  B  owns  C  $100,  C  owns  A  $100.  A  gives  B  a 
check  for  $100,  B  gives  C  this  same  check  and  C  returns  this  same  check 
to  A  ;  aud  then  the  debts  are  all  payed. 

APRIL  18,  1884— CLASS  A,  PHYSICS. 

1.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  pure  water? 
Ans.     62)4  lbs. 

2.  How  many  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  foot  are  there  on  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  100  feet  deep  ? 

Ans.     100x62^=6250. 
62^ 

200 
600 


6200 
5° 


6250 

3.  Since  air  is  invisible,  how  do  we  prove  that  it  is  really  matter? 
Ans.     By  its  weight,  by  the  force  it  has,  and  by  its  impenetrability. 

4.  What  gases  form  the  air  ;  and  in  what  proportions  to  each  other  ? 
Ans.     Nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas.     Nitrogen  is  $  and  oxygen  \. 

5.  How  do  meteors  show  that   there  is  some  air  as  high  as  500  miles  ? 
Ans.     The  friction  of  the  air  makes  it  shine  when  hot. 
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6.  How  much  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  the  square  inch  at  sea  level? 
Arts.     15  pounds. 

7.  Why   is  it  difficult   to  cook  potatoes   by  boiling  at   Leadville  two 
miles  above  sea  level? 

Ans.     Because   the  atmosphere  is  too  light  and  the  steam   escapes  too 
easy. 

8.  How  do  you  make  a  barometer  ? 

Ans.     Take  a  tube  of  glass  36  in.  long  and  fill  it  with  quicksilver  about 
30  in.  and  have  a  cup  at  the  bottom  about  half  full  of  quicksilver. 

9.  What   does  a  great  and  sudden   fall  of  the  barometer   mean   as  to 
weather  ? 

Ans.     It  means  a  very  violent  storm,  but  wont  last  long. 
10.     How  many  feet  high  can  a  common  suction  pump  raise  water  from 
a  well? 

Ans.     34  feet. 

(il)   JUNE    19,    1884— ADVANCED    LECTURE,    SECTION    OE   SUMMER 
TERM    CIVIL   GOVERNMENT,    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

1.  Give  three   particulars   in    which   the  government  of  the  United 
States  differs  from  that  of  Monarchies. 

Ans.     (1)  That  the  people  appoint  their  chief  rulers. 

(2)  And  give  laws  to  rule  the  country  by. 

(3)  And  if  he  breaks  the  law  the  people  have  the  power  to  take 
his  office  from  him. 

2.  Names  of  two  American  political  parties.     Names   of  two  English 
parties. 

Ans.     (1)  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
(2)  Whigs  and  Tories. 

3.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  most  nations  toward  other  nations. 
What  has  been  the  policy  of  our  country  toward  other  lands? 

Ans.     (1)  The   policy  of  war  and   conquest,  all  looking  to  see   where 
they  can  gain  more  property. 

(2)  Let  all  other  nations  alone  and  not  interfere  in  any  of  their 
trubles  whatever. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying  "  The  rule  of  majority  ?M 
What  is  meant  by  the  saying,   "  The  divine  right  of  Kings?  " 

Ans.     (1)  The  big  part  of  the  people  in  the  country  rules,  or  the  man 
who  gets  the  big  majority  of  votes  rules. 
(2)  The  right  he  is  born  to. 

5.  How  do  our  rulers  get  their  authority  ? 

Give  an  argument  for  or  againts  frequent  elections. 
How  may  churches  aid  our  government  ? 
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Ans.     (i)  They  get  them  from  the  people  of  the  union. 

(2)  (No  answer.) 

(3)  By  teaching  to  the  people  obedience  to  their  country. 

6.  Name  of  the  English  royal  family  we  are  studying  about  ? 
Name  of  its  first  king  ? 

Was  he  an  Englishman  ? 
Ans.     (1)  The  Brunswick  Family. 

(2)  George  the  first. 

(3)  No,  he  was  a  German. 

7.  Give  three  facts  concerning  this  king's  personal  character? 
Why  was  he  unpopular  ? 

Why  did  he  dislike  the  meetings  of  his  ministers  ? 
Ans.     (1)  He  was  cold,  sulky,  and  unsocial. 

(2)  Because   he  disliked  the  society  of  England  and  he  had  not 
simbity  with  the  English  people. 

(3)  Because  he   could  not  understand   what  they   were  saying, 
and  they  could  not  understand  what  he  said. 

8.  What  great   financial  speculation  in  this  reign  ? 
What  great  scientist  in  this  reign  ? 

Cause  of  Lord  Stanhope's  death  ? 
Ans.     (1)  South  Sea  scheme. 

(2)  Sir  Isac  Newton. 

(3)  (No  answer.) 

9.  What  church  opposed  this  royal  family? 
What  was  Walpole's  policy  concerning  war? 

Ans.     (1)  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(2)  Peace  and  no  war.     20  years  he  held  England  in  peace. 
10.     Do  you  think  that  peace  maintained  by  bribery  is  better  or  worse 
than  war  ? 

Give  your  reason. 
Ans.     I  think  it    is  better  to  go   right    in  and  have  it  out   and  not  be 
paying  money  for   the  sake  of  peace,  it  would   cost  less  to  fight  It   out, 
and  have  peace  and  pleasure  after. 

SECOND  SET. 

PRACTICAL  MORALITY  EXAMINATION. -MAY  1,  1884. 

1 .  Explain  and  illustrate  the  two  forms  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  show  how  one  kind  of  struggle  works  downward  and  the  other  up- 
ward. v 

There  are  two  struggles  for  existence.  One  is  the  struggle  of  disso- 
ciated individuals  between  each  other ;  the  other  is  the  struggle   in  har- 
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mony  with  each  other  in  combination  with  society  to  get  out  of  nature 
the  most  possible  supply,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  for- 
mer struggle  degenerates  men  into  savages  the  latter  evolves  civiliza- 
tion." H.  A s, 

''First,  there  is  the  struggle  between  different  individuals,  each  one 
trying  to  get  something  away  from  each  other  or  to  get  more  than  their 
share  which  brings  us  back  to  barbarism.  Second,  there  is  the  struggle 
with  nature,  not  one  individual  against  another,  but  all  harmoniously  to- 
gether which  deveiops  civilization."  H.    R L. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  wherein  the  ordinary  communism  or  socia- 
l:«m  agrees  with  the  social  theory  of  the  New  Testament,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  wherein  if  at  all  they  differ. 

"  Ordinarily  communism  believes  in  leveling  all  men  or  having  the 
possessions  and  powers  divided  equally  without  regaid  to  fitness.  While 
the  New  Testament  believes  in  having  everything  equal  according  to  the 
talents  or  ability  which  each  man  has  ;  that  is,  the  man  who  is  able  to 
manipulate  wealth  or  power  should  have  them,  and  the  man  who  has 
other  talents  should  have  that  which  he  can  best  do,  thereby  making  a 
complete  social  body.  "  W.   H.  S R. 

"Christian  communism  does  not  want  an  equality  of  possessions  or  pow- 
ers, but  a  fair  adjustment  of  different  members  with  various  powers  into 
one  harmonious  social  body  ;  while  the  fanatical  or  irrational  commun- 
ism wants  an  equality  of  possessions  if  not  also  of  powers."     P.  R Z- 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  law  of  "  noblesse  oblige." 

"  That  every  man  has  responsibilities  according  to  his  abilities  and 
should  use  his  abilities  for  the  benefit  of  society,  for  instance  a  man  that 
has  the  ability  to  run  a  factory  should  not  use  a  pick  and  shovel." 

Jas.  H d. 

li  It  demands  from  one  occupying  a  high  position  a  greater  weight  of 
duty  and  obligation  than  one  from  a  more  lowly  station."       S.   H s. 

"  Noblesse  oblige  is  nobleness  obliges,  that  is  in  same  proportion  a 
man  abilities  possesses  in  the  same  proj>ortion  his  responsibilities  are 
(whom  that  has  much,  much  shall  be  required.)"  S.  W H. 

'*  Nobility  has  its  obligations,  means,  I  take  it,  that  the  stronger  men- 
tally and  physically  a  man  becomes  the  stronger  and  heavier  are  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him.  Illus.  The  President  has  more  duties  than  a  far- 
mer." F    J.   D s. 

4.  Is  the  upward  progress  of  the  race  helped  or  hindered  or  both  by 
ameliorating  and  softening  the  natural  penalties  of  weakness  from  men- 
tal or  physical  inferiority,  instead  of  by  allowing  the  stronger  to  neglect 
and  take  advantage  of  the  weak,  illustrating  your  argument  by  examples? 
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"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nursing  and  cherishing  the  weak  and  de- 
bilitated (morally  and  physically)  is' erring  on  the  side  of  charity  and 
Christianity,  if  we  allow  them  at  the  same  time  to  reproduce  their  kind 
in  the  regular  manner  of  nature  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  if  we  disregard 
their  sufferings,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  lamentations,  and  allow  them  to 
perish  with  their  sufferings  unameliorated,  we  would  so  deaden  our  bet- 
ter, more  sympathetic  feelings  of  charity,  love,  affection  and  gentleness 
as  to  render  those  feelings  of  our  lives  in  a  large  degree  useless  and  un- 
known and  thereby  lose  much  of  the  genuine  and  pure  happiness  that 
such  good  deeds  cause  us.  My  ideal  would  be  to  cherish  the  weak,  sin- 
ful and  unfortunate  during  their  own  life-time,  in  the  tenderest,  most 
charitable  manner,  but  to  prohibit  them  from  bringing  into  the  world  pro- 
geny of  their  kind.  S.  B.   H Y. 

'*  I  say  it  is  helped  by  leting  those  who  are  weaker  and  inferior  than  oth- 
ers do  the  work  of  the  weak,  and  let  the, stronger  do  the  hard  work.  If 
they  would  neglect  and  take  advantage  of  the  weak  they  would  be  acting 
immorally,  therefore  I  say  to  give  them  the  work  that  they  are  able  to  do 
and  let  the  better  higher  and  stronger  to  do  the  work  that  the  weak  are 
not  able  to  do  and  1  think  it  will  work  harmoniously.     C.   E.   W r. 

"  I  think  it  is  helped.  The  weak  ones  and  those  inferior  mentally  or 
physically  are  netessary  as  shown  in  the  new  Testament.  Many  a  man 
has  had  his  nature  softened  and  sweetened  by  being  necessitated  to  take 
care  of  a  sick  mother  or  sister  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been  a 
brute."  W.  W.  K M. 

"By  making  it  understood  that  that  the  physically  incompetent  will  be 
made  to  suffer,  physical  incompetences  will  become  less."   F.  J.  D s. 

5.  Give  briefly  St.  Paul's  illustration  of  the  true  relations  between  the 
different  mempers  of  society. 

"  We  are  all  dependent  on  each  other  as  the  members  of  the  body  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  one  part  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  the 
whole  as  any  other  part  is.  But  Paul  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
if  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,,  etc.  If  a 
mans  hand  became  morbid,  and  weak,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  damage  the 
rest  of  his  body,  as  some  weak  people  are  liable  to  damage  the  rest  of  a 
community,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire 
than  that  the  whole  should  be  lost.  One  man  must  suffer  that  that  the 
nation  may  be  sound."  Geo.  L s. 

"  The  true  relations  between  members  of  Society  should  be  same  as  the 
different  members  of  the  body.  A.  L y. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  reading  the  Bible  and  have  had  very  little 
time  this  week  to  study,  therefore  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  do  no 
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give  you  the  correct  answers  to  the  5th  and  10th  questions.  But  I  think 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  that  is,  that  a  man  can 
rise  no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be  to  the  highest  level,  at  any  rate  he 

can  do  so  in  this  country/'  C.  P.  S Y. 

"  All  members  of  society  are  for  some  good  or  other,  and  should  be  to 
each  other  as  the  different  members  of  a  man's  body  are  to  him." 

E.  C.  K-^— p. 

6.  Compare  the  immorality  of  plundering  the  weaker  legally  by 
means  of  superior  ability,  skill  or  business  position,  with  the  immorality 
of  plundering  of  plundering  others  by  superior  physical  force,  and  ex- 
plain why  one  form  is  rightly  called  civilized  and  the  other  is  in  fact  bar- 
barous. 

"  The  first  is  the  meanest  because  men  who  ought  to  know  better  prac- 
tice it.  The  other  is  the  most  barbarous  because  it  is  brutal,  and  brutal- 
ity has  now  gone  out  of  style.  There  seems  to  b»  a  sort  of  half  Tight- 
ness in  the  first,  while  the  latter  is  all  wrong  because  it  is  brutal  and  vio- 
lent."  *  Geo.  L s. 

"When  a  man  plunders  the  weaker  legally  he  does  not  an  immorat 
act,  but  does  not  disturb  society  nor  violate  law.  And  if  a  man  plundersl 
another  by  superior  physical  force  he  does  an  injury  to  society  and  vio- 
lates the  law.  Plundering  is  legally  called  civilized  I  ecause  if  is  done 
peacefully,  quietly  and  is  not  against  the  law.  C.  E.  W r. 

"  Plundering  (which  is  a  very  severe  word  to  use)  the  weaker  legally 
by  means  of  superior  ability  is  I  think  in  many  cases  justifiable.  A  man 
may  have  gained  his  superior  knowledge  through  many  years  of  hard 
study  and  should  derive  some  benefit  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand 
plundering  others  by  superior  physical  force  is  and  always  should  be  con- 
sidered a  crime  and  punished  accordingly,  in  fact  is  barbarism. 

L.  S.  G r. 

7.  Now  apply  your  theories  of  social  morality  to  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  on  which  there  is  a  coalmine  known  only  to  the  purchaser.  In 
other  words  give  me  your  own  reasoning  and  your  own  conclusion  on 
the  question. 

"  I  dont  know  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  immoral  to  take  advantage  of  another  by  reason  of  superior  knowl- 
edge. But  as  the  world  is  and  as  men  operate  now  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  would  be  justified  in  keeping  the  secret  and  purchasing  the  farm  at 
a  fair  price.     The  theory  conflicts  with  the  practice.' '     W.  W.  K m. 

"  The  farmer  has  bought  of  some  one  for  £3,000.  He  sells  it  to  you 
*or  $3>5°°-  He  is  happy  in  the  baigain  to  think  he  has  done  so  well. 
That  is  all  right,  but  you  are  cheating  him  bad  at  the  same  time.  In  order 
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to  do  a  fair  and  square  bargain,  you  should  go  up  to  him  and  say  here  is 
a  coal  mine  on  your  land  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  will  sell  your 
place  for.  If  he  does  not  want  to  sell  it,  ask  him  to  sell  half  of  it  and  go 
in  on  shares  with  him.  But  at  the  same  time  you  are  beating  yourself 
out  of  the  land.  You  tell  him  of  the  mine  and  he  won't  sell  all  or-half 
to  you.  You  have  lost  the  whole  thin^  just  by  being  too  honest.  I 
think  after  all  you  had  better  go  and  get  the  land  and  let  him  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  until  after  you  get  it  and  then  take  him  in.     That  would  be 

fair  and  square  all  around."  J.   N.  B d. 

44 1  think  if  you  begin  by  informing  the  owner  of  the  mine,  you  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  original  owner  of  it,  but  I  think  the  practical  mor- 
ality would  be  to  give  the  owner  a  good  price  and  then  take  your  chances, 
for  the  mine  was  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  until  the  discovery  was  made, 
and  if  the  discoverer  was  a  professional  and  had  made  the  discovery 
through  his  indu>try,  he  was  the  essential  producer  of  the  wealth  discov- 
ered an  n  should  have  the  profit."  m  W.   H.  S R. 

"  I  consider  any  business  transaction  immoral  where  property  or  labor 
is  attained  for  less  than  a  fair  equivalent,  either  by  reason  of  the  other's 
necessities  or  by    reason  of  the  other's  ignorance  of  the  value  of  what  he 

parts  with,  which  latter  I  apply  as  answer  to  this  question."     W.  S y. 

8.  In  wnat  manner  and  to  what  extent  can  you  apply  my  theory  of 
business  morality  (i.  e.,  giving  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  one  gets)  to 
adjusting  the  wages  of  employees  ? 

"Adjusting  wages  is  the  hardest  problem  in  morality.  A  man  can 
hardly  tell  just  what  is  right  and  wrong.  The  nearest  we  can  come  to 
justice  is  by    competition,  which    is  sometimes   very   far  from  juctice.  " 

James  W n. 

"You  ought  to  apply  the  wages  to  a  man  as  near  as  you  can  possibly 
get  at  it  for  what  he  has  contributed  in  making  an  article  and  if  after  you 
have  sold  it  and  you  find  your  in  profit  too  great,  you  ought  to  raise  your 

employees  wages  to  a  fair  equivalent."  Leo  S z. 

"It  can  be  applied  by  putting  wages  in  same  ratio  as  work  done  and 
giving  a  fair  equivalent  for  work  done.  Illustration — Piece- price  plan." 
"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  what  is  fair 
equivalent  in  any  given  case.  Free  competition  is  not  a  moral  princi- 
pal and  is  justifiable  only  as  it  gives  us  the  best  approximation  to  fair 
wages.  The  best  way  is  to  set  out  with  the  spirit  of  of  fairness  and  hold- 
ing to  it  in  the  push  and  drive  of  business,  as  fair  as  can  be  got  at,  with- 
out being  discouraged    because  one  can   never  reach  the  standard  exactly 

and  accurately."  S.   M e. 

"I  think  I  cannot  apply  your  theories  in    it  at  all,  for  you   can't  tell 
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how  much  each  man  has  contributed  for  his  share.  If  you  was  in  a  foun- 
dry and  the  man  only  wheeled  out  the  casting,  then  how  much  could 
you  tell  that  he  was  to  have  for  his  trouble  ?  If  he  made  any  of  the  ware 
then  your  theories  would  work  very  well  if  they  do  not  make  any  then  it 
wont  work  well.  G.  J n.  (colored.) 

9.  Why  must  general  rules  for  right  conduct  be  often  defective,  and 
why  are  they  necessary?  How  should  a  judge  administer  a  law  in  an 
unexceptional  case  where  the  law  works  injustice  ?  i.  e.  should  he  en- 
force the  law,  or  do  justice,  and  why? 

"Without  general  rules  for  right  conduct  in  our  present  state  of  society 
civilzation  must  cease  and  we  would  go  back  to  primeval  savage  life. 
They  will  be  naturally  defective  by  reason  of  their  universality.  Yet 
however  defective  law  may  be,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  enforced  even 
in  exceptional  cases  where  it  works  injustice,  for  if  judges  were  allowed  to 
make  their  own  variation  and  exceptions  the  benefits  gained  would  be 
occasional  and  temporary,  while  the  damage  would  be  lasting  and  tend  to 
ruin  law  and  justice."  W.  S         y. 

"General  rules  for  right  conduct  are  defective  as  they  cannot  be  re- 
laxed to  meet  special  cases.  If  they  were  we  would  have  no  general 
rules.  General  rules  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  something  like  un- 
iformity of  conduct." 

"  In  the  general  rules  of  misconduct  it  is  better  to  have  law  and  let  a 
guilty  man  go  unpunished,  than  to  punish  him  contrary  to  law,  because 
if  guilty  men  were  not  allowed  legal  defence,  or  to  unjust  men  legal  ad- 
vantages, law  would  cease  to  be  respected.  A.  J n. 

"Because  there  are  exceptions  in  all  cases,  but  as  a  general  thing  the 
rule  most  always  works  right.  The  Judge  should  always  enforce  the 
Law  whether  it  works  injustice  or  not,  because  his  position  is  to  enforce 

the  law  as  it  reads,  not  to  practice  Justice  as  he  thinks  fit."     R.  K y. 

10.  Whas  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  disregarding  the  positive 
laws  of  the  State,  and  the  conventional  rules  of  society  ?  Explain  and 
illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  necessity  of  our  righteousness  exceeding 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ? 

"  Pharisees   teaches  strict  obedience  to  law,  but   Christianity   teaches 

respect  to  law  and  love  for  justice.  Anton  B n. 

....  "About  righteousness  of  Scribes  and  Pharisee  who  done 
everything  by  rule  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  no  matter  whether  right  or 
wrong,  /.  <r.,  would  not  work  or  do  anything  on  the  Lord's  day  even  to 
save  life  or  property,  was  wrong,  and  our  righteousness  must  be  better 
than  that.  First  get  a  clear  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  then  we  can  go 
through   life  the  best  we  can  keeping  our  Ideal  bright  and  clear  and  in 
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the  push  and  confusion  of  life,  when  we  have  only  one  moment  to  de- 
cide, do  as  nearly  right  as  we  can."  Jas.  W n. 

"  I  think  that  the  Laws  of  the  State  are  all  right  if  there  were  a  little 
more  forcing  in  them  than  there  are  now,  but  the  rules  of  society  I  dont 
think  that  they  are  perfect  clear  and  right  as  they  now  stand  they  may  be 
for  all  I  know  I  was  brought  up  in  the  back  woods  and  have  not  had  any 
experience  in  society  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  much  of  society. 
Society  and  me  are  strangers  I  am  sorry  to  say  so  but  I  haft  to  when  I 
get  questions  to  answer  like  these.' '  Cha&.  H s. 

"  I  think  it  unwise,  it  certainly  does  not  pay.  The  Scribes  and  Phara- 
sees  had  certain  fixed  rules  from  which  they  did  not  deviate.  But  Christ 
says  "  you  have  heard  it  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill 
and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgement.  But  I  say 
unto  you  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  cause  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  judgment."  (Math.  V  21-22).  Meaning  I  suppose 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  addition  we 
should  live  with  the  love  of  neighbor  &*  of  self  and  with  the  love  of  God 
with  all  the  heart."  L.  H.  W n. 

(b)  the  reformatory  library. 

The  present  inadequate  library  contains  only  about  1,400  volumes 
available  for  circulation  among  the  inmates  and  exclusive  of  ala^ge  quan- 
tity of  disused  school  books.  The  collection  is  in  fair  condition.  Three- 
fourths  of  it  is  fiction,  the  natural  staple  of  reading  among  our  men. 
The  remainder  comprises  works  upon  technics,  science,  art,  literature, 
history,  and  sets  of  the  English  classics.  Inmates  applying  for  useful 
books  are  invariably  supplied,  the  institution  purchasing  such  if  not  al- 
ready in  the  library. 

We  have  gratefully  to  record  the  receipt,  since  the  first  penning  of  this 
report,  from  the  Hon.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y., 
of  a  most  valuable  gift  of  books  representing  the  cream  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  well  known  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  books  to  the  amount  of  $178.87. 

The  library  is  directly  managed  by  an  inmate  librarian,  who  is  directly 
charged  with  the  care  and  distribution  of  the  books.  The  card  system 
of  issuing  is  used  combined  with  a  ledger  account  for  each  reader.  All 
inmates  receive  books  every  week,  except  third  grade  men  and  offenders 
against  the  library  rules;  and  any  man  failing  at  a  school  examination 
is  deprived  of  the  privilege  until  he  shall  have  passed  succesrfully  a  sub- 
sequent  examination. 
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The  scope  and  character  of  each  man's  reading  is  commonly  adjusted 
to  each  man's  school  grade,  and  the  aim  is  to  make  reading  an  efficient 
aid  to  sound  culture  for  all  classes,  an  aim  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
velop by  complete  organization  of  the  library  work  in  the  future. 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,       y 
Elmira,  September  30,  1884.     j 

To  The  Board  of  Managers  : 
Within  the   past    year  there   were  49   admissions  to  the  hospital,    as 

follows: 

Amputation  of  finger 

Anaemia 

Bronchitis  (acute) 

Bubo  (venereal) 

Burns  (Foundry) 

Cholera  morbus 

Contusion  (fall    from  wagon) 

Debility  (general) 3 

Diarrhaea 

Diptheria 

Emphysema  of  lung ' 

Erysipelas  (facial) 

Fever  (intermittent) 

Fever  (simple  continued) 

Haemophilia 

Hernia  (irreducible) 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 4 

Pleurisy 2 

Pleurisy  with   serious  efiusion 2 

Rheumatism      5 

Scrofula 1 

Syphilis  (secondary) 1 

Tape  worm 1 

Tonsillitis  (follicular) 4 
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Of  the  above  45  were  inmates;  3  paroled  men,  who  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness, returned  voluntarily  for  medical  treatment;  and  1,  an  officer. 

Three  deaths  have  occurred.  January  19,  a  man  employed  as  teamster, 
was  struck  by  the  cars,  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  instant  death. 

September  12,  a  death  occurred  from  inflamation  of  the  bowels  com- 
plicated with  serious  effusion  within  the  chest. 

September  17,  a  man  deprived  of  his  parole,  by  reason  of  dissipation, 
terminated  his  life  by  violence. 

July  22,  an  inmate  was  transferred  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals,  at  Auburn,  the  case  being  one  of  melancholia. 

During  the  year  1  have  prescribed  for.  had  interviews  with,  and  exam- 
ined to  determine  their  adaptibility  for  work  of  various  kinds,  11,665 
men.  At  first  sight  these  figures  may  appear  excessive,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  of  the  physician  at  the  Reformatory  is  not 
simply  to  visit  the  sick  and  disabled,  prescribing  for  them  according  to 
their  needs  and  necessities ;  he  must  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  men 
concerning  their  physical  disabilities  and  inability  to  properly  perform 
their  tasks,  interrogating  each  case  individually,  as  it  comes  to  his  no- 
tice. New  men  likewise,  upon  admission,  are  subjected  to  a  physical  ex- 
amination, to  confirm  or  disprove  the  statements  they  may  have  made  re- 
garding past  injuries  or  deformities,  as  fractured  bones,  or  present  disa- 
bilities, as  a  hernia  or  varicose  veins. 

To  each  inmate  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  the  phys- 
ician as  often  as  he  desires,  daily,  if  need  be. 

Complete  immunity  from  accidents  attending  the  use  of  machinery 
and  involving  loss  of  life  or  deformity  has  obtained. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  burn's  received  in  the  foundry,  incapacitated 
temporarily  for  work  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men,  and  was  the 
chief  factor  in  absence  from  the  shops. 

All  new  comers  were  vaccinated  at  the  time  of  admission,  or  as  soon 
after  as  practicable. 

The  hospital  remains  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  defec- 
tive in  every  sanitary  requisite,  as  plumbing,  ventilation  and  light,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  Reformatory  and  the  State  of  Ntw  York. 

So  imperfect  and  inconvenient  are  the  hospital  accommodations,  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  have  them  inspected  by  those  familiar  with  sanitary 
science  and  laws  of  hygiene, 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  hospital  is  isolation  from  the  officers'  quarters 
and  main  building. 

A  plan  of  a  hospital  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and    injur- 
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ed,  has  been  prepared,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Legislature  may  be  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  wants  of  the  Reformatory,  in  this  particular, 
to  grant  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the  same. 

As  I  remarked  in  my  last  report,  an  epidemic  of  any  severity  would 
cause  serious  embarrassment  and  undue  mortality,  for  reasons  stated 
above. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HAMILTON  D.  WEY,  M.  D. 
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Appendix. 


A. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

THE    RECEPTION    OF   A    PRISONER. 

Upon  the  admission  of  an  inmate  he  is  immediately  cleansed,  clothed  in  the  Second 
Grade  suit,  photographed,  described  in  the  General  Register,  and  medically  examined. 
He  is  then  by  the  General  Superintendent  in  person,  thoroughly  questioned,  for  the  Bio- 
graphical Record,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  his  crime,  and  the  particular  culture  he  needs 
for  cure.  The  ancestral  history  is  searched  for  an  hereditary  cause,  the  early  environment 
for  ils  cause,  and  the  whole  causes  of  the  criminal  and  circumstances  of  the  crime  are 
carefully  inquired  into,  until  the  subjective  defect  is  apparently  discovered  in  each  case, 
and  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  examiner  of  the  treatment  needed  by  the  individual 
for  reformation.  Following  this  scrutiny,  the  inmate  is  carefully  instructed  in  his  liabili" 
ties,  rights,  and  privileges  under  the  law  and  system  ;  and  the  mark  system  and  condi- 
tions of  promotion  and  release  are  fully  explained  He  is  then  by  the  General  Superin- 
tendent assigned  to  his  appropriate  class  in  school  and  to  suitable  industry. 

THE   CONDITIONS   OF    RELEASE. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  release,  which  is  always  on  parole  for  a  period  of  six 
months  or  more,  or  correspondence  with  the  General  Superintendent,  certified  industry, 
economy  and  good  behavior.  The  first  condition  is  that  the  inmate  shall  earn  twelve 
months  of  sustained  good  record;  the  second,  that  he  shall  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
General  Superintendent  and  Managers  ;  and  the  third,  that  previous  to  his  release,  some 
definite,  permanent,  suitable  employment  is  an  anged  for  by  his  friends  or  the  manage- 
ment here. 

THE   GRADE    PROMOTIONS. 

A'.1  are  admitted  into  the  Second  or  intermediate  grade  with  liability  to  fall  to  the  Third 
or  Penal  Grade  for  misconduct,  or  they  may  rise  to  the  First  Grade  by  good  conduct 
Degradation  to  the  Third  Grade  is  always  for  either  of  three  reasons,  viz :  (i)  "  Crooked- 
ness'* here,  though  in  comparatively  unimportant  matters,  when  it  reveals  the  continued 
criminality  of  the  man.  (2)  (Quarreling,  when  it  culminates  in  an  assault  or  a  fight.  (3) 
Such  disregard  of  rules  or  proprieties  as  shows  indifference  to  progress  or  great  want  o* 
self  control,  if  continued  for  three  months  or  more. 

Promotion  to  the  First  Grade  is  by  earning  nine  marks  for  six  months  in  or  nearly  in 
succession.     The  marks   are  earned,  three  for  demeanor,  three  for  labor,   three  for  school 
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progress.  After  entrance  to  the  First  Grade,  six  months  more  of  good  performance  is  re- 
quired under  somewhat  enlarged  liberties,  when,  if  there  is  confidence  and  employment, 
the  inmate  may  go  out  on  parole.  Six  months  of  good  record  on  parole  usually  secures 
from  the  Managers  an  absolute  release. 

DIFFERENCES   IN   GRADES. 

In  the  Second  Grade,  that  into  which  all  are  received  on  admission  to  the  Reformatory, 
Inmates  are  clothed  in  ordinary  citizen's  dress  of  dark  material,  except  the  cap  is  such  as 
sailors  wear.  Their  rooms  are  furnished,  with  a  cupboard  and  chair;  they  have  sheets, 
slippers,  brushes  and  a  gas  light  at  evening.  They  march  not  in  the  prison  lock-step  but 
in  two's  and  small  companies  under  command  of  a  First  Grade  inmate.  In  this  grade 
men  may  receive  letters  from  near  relatives  on  every  Sunday,  and  are  privileged;  to  write 
letters  once  a  month,  the  Reformatory  furnishing  writing  material  and  stamps.  All  cor- 
respondence is  supervised  by  an  officer.  Visits  from  near  relatives  are  allowed  once  in 
three  months,  but  necessarily  of  short  duration.  Library  books  are  distributed  every 
week. 

The  Third  Grade  wear  clothing  of  red  color,  their  rooms  are  bereft  of  all  save  bed, 
blankets  and  bucket.  They  are  served  with  the  same  rations  as  the  Second  Grade,  ex- 
cept tea  and  coffee  which  is  not  furnished  men  in  this  Grade ;  there  is,  however,  no  arbi- 
trary limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  served,  and  any  man  in  any  giade  who  is  ill,  receives 
such  rations  as  the  Physician  prescribes. 

Third  Grade  men  have  not  the  privilege  of  the  Library,  neither  do  they  write  nor  re- 
ceive letters  or  visits.  '1  hey  march  ir*  the  prison  lock- step.  From  one  month  to  three  of 
perfect  demeanor  restores  one  to  the  Second  Grade. 

The  First  Grade  are  clad  in  a  neat  blue  uniform  with  navy  cap,  they  have  better  rooms, 
dine  at  tables  in  the  great  dining  hall,  and  have  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  each  oth- 
er during  meals  They  have  at  dinner,  delivered  by  a  se'ected  inmate  a  summary  of  cur- 
rent news.  Their  rooms — many  of  them — are  supplied  with  a  spring  bed,  are  larger  than 
the  rooms  of  other  grades,  and  in  some  instances  two  are  allowed  to  occupy  one  room. 
Men  in  this  grade  move  in  larger  platoons  under  command  of  a  captain  of  their  own 
grade.  They  can  write  and  receive  letters  every  week.  They  are  selected  for  patrolmen, 
keymen  and  various  \  ositions  of  honor  and  trust  in  and  about  the  establishment. 

HOW   MARKS   ARE  EARNED. 

Perfection  in  demeanor  requires  obedience  to  rules,  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the 
Reformatory,  and  no  improper  intimacies  among  other  inmates.  In  labor  it  requires  the 
voluntary  performance  of  a  reasonable  amouut  of  work  without  wastefulness,  and  with 
•care  to  produce  good  work.  In  school,  diligence  in  studies  assigned,  recitations  in  all 
studies  not  below  75  per  cent,  and  some  progress  of  observable  mental  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

THE  MEANS   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

.are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent,  no  other  offi  cer  is  auth- 
orized to  inflict  any  privation  or  penalty,  or  to  confer  any  favor  or  reward.  If  inmates  are 
employed  as  monitors,  they  are  always  in  an  apartment  with  and  subject  to  the  supervis- 
ion of  citizen  officers.  Their  reports  are  audited  by  their  supervising  officer,  and  are  after- 
wards subject  to  review  by  the  General  Superintendent  in  the  presence  of  the  accused. 
As  before  stated,  the  mark  system  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  but  the  Third  Grade,  which 
sever  is  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  is  for  most  of  these  all  that  is  required. 
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No  retributive  penalties  are  here  applied,  the  reliance  is  mainly  on  the  rewards.  When- 
ever the  General  Superintendent  finds  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  apply  any  coercive 
measures,  it  is  not  to  punish  but  to  produce  a  bettered  mood  and  behavior.  No  unpleas- 
ant memories  are  treasured  as  against  a  man ;  whenever  he  is  wise  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  do  right  and  work  upward,  the  scaffolding  (so  to  speak)  is  removed  and  count- 
ed as  rubbish,  that  is,  the  past  bad  behavior  is  forgotten,  and  the  restrictions  and  sometimes 
the  losses  found  necessary  to  arouse  the  better  energies  removed  or  restored. 

RESTRICTIONS   AND   DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

They  are  not  to  leave  the  premises  at  any  time  without  permission,  nor  to  be  absent 
tfter  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  Leave  of  absence  is  not  to  be  asked  for  social  or  business  pur- 
poses, during  working  hours. 

*No  extended  or  trifling  conversations  shall  be  had  among  themselves  while  on  duty, 
nor  are  they  to  make  topics  of  general  conversation  anything  that  relates  to  their  duties, 
specially  not  unusual  events  or  incidents  in  their  official  experience  here.  They  are  also 
prohibited  from  any  general  talk  with  the  inmates.  Officers  are  not  allowed  to  use  per- 
sonal force  upon  any  inmate  unless  necessary  for  self-defense,  nor  inflict  any  penalties 
whatever. 

They  are  to  be  observant  of  the  mental  condition  of  their  men,  respectively  noting  any 
change  in  their  conduct  and  appearance  that  indicates  specially  any  signs  of  depression  or 
irritabilty,  to  hear  and  notice  any  dissatisfaction  as  regards  ft  od,  clothing  or  anything,  and 
promptly  and  freely  inform  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  same. 

The  officers  are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  any  inmate,  or  give  nor  receive  anything 
however  trifling  in  itself,  nor  permit  any  personal  services  from  inmates,  but  to  maintain  an 
impartial  attitude  towards  them,  treating  them  with  kindness  of  manner,  but  not  with  fa- 
miliarity. 

Spiritous  liquors  are  not  to  be  brought  in  the  premises  unless  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  General  "Superintendent,  and  the  use  of  lobacco  by  officers  while  on  duty  is 
against  the  rules.  Officers  are  to  be  watchful,  reticent,  patient  and  firm  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  the  inmates. 

DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Principal  Keeper  has,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superintendent,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  safe  custody  and  proper  discipline  of  the  inmates,  and  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  officers  he  ranks.  He  must  keep  a  daily  journal.  He  also  has  general 
charge  of  the  details  of  economic  administration. 

The  Hall  Keeper  has  oversight  of  cells,  rooms,  corridors,  hospitals,  the  sick,  all  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  receiving  and  discharging  inmates,  interviews  of  relations  and  others 
with  inmates,  and  of  the  keys,  arms  and  stores  generally. 

The  School  Secretary  has  special  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, of  the  schools,  their  grading,  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  when  by  inmates, 
of  the  computation  of  percentages  at  the  monthly  examinations,  of  the  school  rooms  and 
attendance  records.  He  assists  in  supervising  the  correspondence  of  inmates,  the  selec- 
tion care  and  distribution  of  the  library,  the  printing,  and  the  conduct  records  as  kept  at 
the  Guard  Room  Office.  He  acts  when  necessary  as  guide  to  visitors,  and  is  always 
available  for  temporary  relief  when  any  officer  is  in  need  of  it. 

The  Transfer  Officer  goes  after,  to  the  jails  where  confined,  all  prisoners  sentenced  to 
the  Reformatory,  has  the  care  of  the  paroled  men's  records,  and  supervises  them  while  on 
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parole  in  this  State.     He  also  has  to  do,  so  far  as  he  has  time  with  the  correspondence  of 
inmates  to  the  end  that  he  may  keep  himself  advised  about  them. 

The  duties  of  the  other  officers  and  employees  are  so  much  as  usuai  in  other  iustitu- 
tions  that  they  need  no  explanation  here. 

B. 
THE  NEW  OVERWORK  RULES 
(N   Y.  S.  R.  Hollow  Ware  Contract.) 

OVERWORK  RULE. 

The  contractor  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  daily  performance  in  labor  of  each 
man ;  and  also  the  labor  result  for  all  summed  up  and  balanced,  showing  the  daily  short- 
age or  surplusage.  The  record  shall  be  accessible  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory.     Each  tasked  man  shall  have  an  abstract  of  his  account  daily. 

The  contractor  shall  keep  in  good  repair  all  flasks,  patterns,  etc.,  shall  afford  the  men 
efficient  instruction  and  the  proper  facilities  for  performing  their  work  ;  but  no  claim  for 
an  allowance  on  this  ground  will  be  entertained  unless  the  claim  is  made  upon  the  con- 
tractor   in  writing  t  n  the  morning  of  the  day  next  after  that  on  which  the  c  ailmarose. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  is  a  balance  of  work,  and  allowance  ovejr  task  for 
the  whole,  the  contractor  will  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Reformatory  for  all  such  surplus- 
age a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  citizen  labor  of  the  same  quality  that  has  produced  such 
surplusage.     The  price  for  the  present  will  be  : 

$2.80  per  day  of  8  hours  for  m<  ulder's  work. 

Ninety-six  cents  per  day  of  8  hours  for  grinder's  work. 

$1  60  per  day  of  8  hours  for  turner  s  work. 

'Hie  amount  so  earned  shall  Le  aprx  rti*  ned  as  follows : 

Between  tasked  men  and  non-tasked  men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each. 

The  non -tasked  men  shall  share  their  portion  equally  one  with  another.  The  tasked 
men  shall  share  their  porticn  in  the  ratio  of  each  man  s  surplusage  to  the  whole.  No  man, 
however,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  surplusage  until  he  has  made  good  any  shortage 
occurring  after  this  rule  is  in  ft  rce  ;  tut  all  his  surplusage  shall  be  divided  among  the 
others. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  upon  the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  Credited  on  the  books  of  the 
Reformatory  monthly  to  each  indi\idual,  subject  to  be  drawn  by  him  as  may  be  arranged 
and  approved  by  the  General  Superintendent. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  BROOM  CON  I  RACT. 

OVERWORK    RULE. 

The  contractor  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  daily  performance  in  labor  of  each 
man  ;  and  also  the  labor  result  for  all,  summed  up  and  balanced,  showing  the  daily  short - 
ngeor  surplusage.  This  record  shall  Le  accessible  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory.     Each  tasked  man  shall  ha\e  an  abstract  of  his  account  daily. 

The  contractor  will  supply  sufficient  material,  and  keep  in  good  repair  all  tools  and 
machinery,  shall  afford  the  men  efficient  instruction  and  the  proper  facilities  for  performing 
their  work ;  but  no  claim  for  allowance  on  this  ground  will  be  entertained,  unless  the 
claim  is  made  upon  the  contractor  in  writing  on  the  morning  of  the  day  next  after  that  on 
which  the  claim  arose. 
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When  at  the  close  of  each  month  there  is  a  balance  of  work,  and  allowance  over  task 
for  the  whole,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Reformatory  for  all  such 
surplusage  a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  citizen  labor  of  the  same  qualitv  that  has  produced 
such  surplusage.  That  price  lor  the  present  will  be  §1.25  per  day  of  8  hours  for  winder's 
work:  $1  per  day  of  eight  hours  for  *ewer*s  work  ;  fifty  cents  per  day  each  for  sizers*, 
burlmen's  and  hurl-clipper.^'  work. 

The  amount  so  earned  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows  :  Between  tasked  men  and  non- 
tasked  men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each.  The  non  tasked  men  shall  share  their 
portion  equally  one  with  another.  The  talked  men  shall  share  their  portion  in  the  ratio 
of  each  man's  surplusage  to  the  whole.  No  nan,  however,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  surplusage  until  he  has  made  good  any  shortage  occurring  after  this  rule  is  in  force ; 
but  his  surplusage  shall  be  divided  arr.org  the  others. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  upon  the  foregoing  plan  shall  be  credited  oft  the  books  of  the 
Reformatory  monthly  to  each  individual,  subject  to  be  drawn  by  him  as  may  be  arranged 
and  approved  by  the  General  Superintendent. 

SUMMARY   OF    DAILY    ROUTINE. 

The  routine  of  the  Reformatory,  which  is  briefly  sketched  in  the  sequel  for  an  ordinary 
working  day,  is  intended  to  engage  the  n.ind  «  f  the  sul  j  ct,  directing  it  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  itself,  dunng  all  the  working  hours  ;  forming  thus,  perforce  if  need  be,  improved 
mental  habits. 

At  5:  30  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  inma;e-.  are  summoned  from  sleep  by  three*  loud 
strokes  from  the  gong  in  the  Guaid  Room,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  are  dressed  and  ready 
for  breakfast.  Then,  on  signals  given  by  the  gong,  the  First  Grade  men  are  unlocked 
and  proceed  to  their  places  in  the  dining  room,  where  silence  is  maintained  until  the  word 
"  Ready  !  "  is  given  by  the  officer  on  duty.  When  dining  they  aie  allowed  to  converse. 
The  Second  and  Third  Grade  men,  remaining  in  their  r  x>ms,  aie  supplied  with  food  by 
prison  waiters,  one  on  each  side  of  a  gallery.  At  another  signal  the  First  Grade  men  re- 
turn to  their  rooms  and  employ  the  interval  between  7  :  30  as  they  wish.  Before  going 
out  to  work  all  are  required  to  leave  their  rooms  and  cupl>oards  scrupulously  clean  and  in 
order.  Shortly  before  7  :  30  the  last  morning  summons  of  the  gong  is  struck,  and  all  in- 
mates who  are  not  confined  by  illness  repair  in  orderly  lines  to  the  workshops,  only  the 
Third  Grade  men  matching  in  lock  -step.  The  First  Grade  men  march  in  three  squads 
commanded  by  captains  selected  from  their  numl>er;  the  Second  Grade  is  sub-divided 
into  many  squads  in  charge  of  Fiist  Grade  sergeants  ;  while  the  Third  Grade  lines  move 
under  the  eye  of  an  officer. 

The  working  hours  extend  from  7  :  30  a.  m.  to  4  :  30  p.  m.  with  the  omission  of  the 
dinner  hour.  During  this  time  the  various  industries  of  the  Reformatory — iron-founding, 
hollow  ware  works,  shoe  and  broom  making,  and  the  labor  incident  to  the  domestic  and 
clerical  departments — are  in  active  progress. 

The  Physician  visits  the  Reformatory  in  the  morning  to  attend,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  hospital  steward,  those  who  have  remained  in,  and  to  give  special  care  to  any  men 
who  may  be  confined  in  the  hospital  by  severe  complaints.  Such  also  of  the  inmates 
engaged  in  working  as  wish  to  consult   him  are  brought  in  and  prescribed  for. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  m  ide  towards  peiiect  sanitation,  provision  is  made  that 
every  inmate  must  take  a  bath  each  week.  The  different  workshops  are  fitted  up  with 
bath  rooms,  and  water,   hot  and  cold,  is  constantly  available.     Once  a  week  also  the  in- 
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-spates  are  supplied,  in  their  rooms,  with  a  fresh  outfit  of  socks,  under  clothing  and  a 
clean  working  shirt.  Each  man  has  these  articles  for  himself  marked  with  his  own  name 
and  consecutive  number. 

At  noon  the  whistle  is  blown  twice  from  the  yard  to  signal  the  cessation  of  work  for 
dinner,  and  the  inmates  form  lines  accordidg  to  grades,  and  are  marched  into  the  main 
building,  the  First  Grade  to  the  Dining  Room,  the  Second  and  Third  to  their  rooms, 
where  the  principal  meal  is  served  as  in  the  morning.  A  distinction  is  always  observed 
in  the  manner  of  marching  the  different  grades :  the  First  Grade  men  on  leaving  the 
shops  are  drawn  up  in  two  facing  lines,  between  which  the  Second  Grade  squads  move  in 
double  file,  the  Third  Grade  in  lock-step.  When  these  have  passed  through,  the  First 
Grade  men  fall  into  platoons  of  four  abreast  and  so  march  in  military  fashion  through  the 
yard. 

A  feature  of  the  dinner  exercises  is  the  announcement  by  an  inmate  of  the  principal 
news  of  the  world,  selected  from  a  newspaper,  with  careful  exclusions  of  matters  of  crim- 
inal bearing  and  a  corresponding  prominence  given  to  subjects  calculated  to  improve  and 
refine. 

At  one  o'clock  the  inmates  proceed  again  to  the  shops  where  work  continues  until  4:30. 
The  last  meal  is  then  partaken  of,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  the  inmates  are  locked  in 
their  rooms  for  the  night  or  until  school  or  other  exercises  call  them  forth.  The  galleries 
and  a  portion  of  the  halls  are  paroled  at  night  during  the  dog-watch  by  First  Grade  duty 
selected  for  their  trustworthiness.  The  locking  and  unlocking  of  doors  is  almost  entirely 
done  by  these  duty-men.  Except  on  school  nights  the  men  have  much  time  to  themselves, 
which  they  commonly  employ  in  study  and  reading,  gas  being  supplied  until  9  130  p.  m. 
when  the  final  strokes  of  the  gong  sound  tie  time  of  retiring. 

The  evening  hour,  from  five  to  mx  o'clock,  is  devoted  by  the  Genet al  Superintendent 
to  interviews  with  such  of  the  men  as  signify  their  wishes  through  notes  placed  in  the 
private  letter-box.  This  time  will  also  be  made  available,  as  has  already  been  done,  for 
the  occasional  assembly  of  groups  of  men  for  special  conference  with  the  General  Super- 
intendent relative  to  co-operative  work,  grade  changes,  and  for  any  good  to  be  best 
wrought  in  this  way.  Evenings  other  than  those  used  tor  school  and  study  nights  are 
available  for  concerts  and  lecture.  On  school-nights  all  are  unlocked  at  7  o'clock  and 
repair  to  their  several  class-rooms  where  teachers  and  officers  are  in  attendance.  The 
lectures  and  recitations  last  one  hour  and  a  half  and  are  terminated  by  the  usual  signals 
from  the  gong,  upon  which  the  pupils  return  to  their  rooms. 

In  the  morning,  again  at  noon  and  at  supper  time,  a  careful  count  is    taken  of  all  the 
prisoners,  and,  generally,  a  count  is  made  whenever,    as  on  school-nights,  the  men  have . 
been  assembled  in  less  or  greater  number  for  any  purpose. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  weekly  mail  is  distributed  among  the  inmates,  and  writing  pa- 
per supplied,  according  to  grade  privileges,  to  those  who  wi*h  to  write  home  or  to  open 
correspondence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  when  paroled. 

The  routine  thus  sketched,  is,  of  course,  varied  on  Sundays  and  the  principal  legal 
holidays  of  the  year  when  the  inmates  rest  and  attend  the  regular  religious  services  and 
occasional  entertainments  in  the  chapel.  On  two  evenir  gs  in  the  month  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  holds  a  catechetical  class  for  the  inmates  of  that  faith,  and  once  a 
month  mass  is  celebrated  by  him  in  the  chapel,  for  which  preparation  is  had  on  the  Satur- 
day previous. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  DAILY  REPORT  FOR  MISCONDUCT. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  WEEKLY  REPORT  WHEN  PERFECT. 
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E. 
FORMS  OF  PAROLE  AND  ABSOLUTE  RELEASE. 

FORM   OF   PAROLE.  * 

The  act  of  1877,  Chapter  1 73,  Section  8,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the 
Reformatory  buildings  and  enclosure,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody 
and  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back 
within  the  enclosure  of  said  Reformatory  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rales  and  regu- 
lations and  to  re-take  and  re-imprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  on 
said  Board,  who>e  order  certified  by  iis  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all 
officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally 
released  or  paroled  prisoner ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officets  to  execute 
said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  "     *    *    * 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


PAROLE. 


Name John  Doe 

Age 20 

Height 5  .9 

Weight 155  lbs 

Complexion Fair 

Eyes Blue 

Hair Brown 

Marks None 


Crime Burglary  3d,  Degree 

Date  of  sentence Nov.  30,  1880 

Date  when  Admitted Dec.  6,  1880 

Date  of  Parole June   19,  1882 

County New  York 

Court N.  Y.  Gen'l  Sessions 

Occupation Carpenter 

Residence 180  W.  20th  St, 

The  Managers  having  confidence  in  your  purpose  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and  desiring 
to  test  your  strength  of  character  and  ability  to  fulfill  your  purpose,  do  now,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  conferred  upon  thetn  by  law,  grant  and  order  this  parole,  under  the  follow- 
ing- rules  and  regulations : 

1.  You  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of  employment  provided  for  you  ;  viz  : 
Blank  Foundry  Co.,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y  ,  and  there  remain,  if  practicable,  for  at  lea«t 
six  months  from  this  dale. 

2.  You  shall  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  and  unti 
absoutely  released  by  t he  Managers,  forward  by  mail  to  the  General  Superintendent,  a  re- 
port of  yourself,  certified  to  by  your  employer,  or . ,  E>q.,  the  a^ent  of  the  Man- 
agers, which  report  shall  state  whether  you  have  been  constantly  under  pay  during  the 
month,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  how  much  money  you  have  earned,  and  how  much 
you  have  expei^dend  or  saved,  together  with  a  general  and  full  statement  of  yourself  and 
surroundings. 

3.  Incase  you  find  it  desirable  to  change  your  employment  or  residence,  you  shall 
first  get  consent  of  the  Managers  through  the  General  Superintendent. 

4.  You  shall  in  all  respects,  conduct  \our>elf  with  honesiy,  sobriety  and  decency, 
avoiding  low  and  evil  associations  :  and  you  shall  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
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The  government  of  the  Reformatory  has  a  lively  and  friendly  interess  in  you  both  for 
your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society.  You  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the 
General  Superintendent,  in  case  you  lose  your  situation  or  I  ecc  me  unable  to  labor  by  rea- 
son of  sicknos. 

During  the  period  of  this  parole,  you  may  rely  upon  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  Managers 
and  Superinendent,  a^d  may  find  the  Reformatory  a  desirable  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 


By  the  Managers  : 


Dated. 


Managers. 


General  Superintendent 


N.   Y.   S.    R.— PAROLED  MAN'S  ABSLOUTE   RELEASE. 


To 

At  the meeting  of  the  Managers,  your 

Absolute  Release  was  authorized  to  lake  effect 


Having  earned  your  parole  by  good  performance   while   here,  and   having  since  shown 
vour  ability  to  maintain  yourself  and  your  character  in  oidinary  society,  there  is  no  reason 
to  prevent  your  becoming  a  well  to-do,  respected   and  useful  citizen.     Your   Absolute  re- 
lease is  ordered   in  the  ex|<ectation  that  such  will  be  your  success, 
By  the  Managers  : 

John  I.  Nicks, 

W.  C.  Why, 

David  Decker, 

S.  T.  Arnot, 

John  T.  Rath  bun, 


Managers. 


General  Superintendent 


Date 


1 88 


F. 


RULES  relating  to  special  classes  of  inmates. 

1.  Paroled  men,  who  through  misfortune  or  inability,  lose  place  and  voluntarily  return 
with  our  advice  and  consent,  but  without  arrest  or  formal  order,  to  be  received  as  guests 
and  again  placed  as  soon  as  may  be — with  exceptions. 

2.  P  rnled  men,  who  through  faulty  but  without  crime  >  lose  place  and  voluntarily 
come  in  at  our  request  or  order,  to  pe  placed  in  second  garde  for  three  months  at  least,  and 
then  go  through  the  first  grade  in  the  ordinary  way — with  exceptions. 

3.  Paroled  men,  who  violate  their  \  aroles  by  gross  improprieties  or  by  crime,  who  art 
apparently  in  the  way  to  commit  crimes,  when  arrested  and  brought  in,  to  be  placed  in 
the  second  or  third  grades,  as  the  case  may  be  adjudged  on  admission  and  to  work  through 
the  release  in  the  ordinary  way — with  exceptions. 

4.  Other  inmates  who  escape,  or  attempt  to  escape,  to  be  degraded  to  the  third  grad* 
and  remain  in  such  grade  as  they  shall  prove  worthy  of,  until  the  "good  time  "  expiration, 
of  their  maximum  term  at  least. 
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5.     Ex-convicts  (not  necessarily  including  misdemeanants.) 

(A)  Those  who  acknowledge  the  fact  of  their  previous  imprisonment  immediately  on 
admission,  or  who  voluntarily  make  it  known  afterwards,  to  be  detained  until  the  "good 
atime  "  expiration  of  their  maximum  term — with  exceptions  when  the  maximum  is  very 
great. 

(B)  Those  who  under  peculiar  pressure  reveal  the  fact  of  their  former  imprisoment,  or 
when  it  is  ascertained  without  their  acknowledgement,  to  be  detained  until  the  full  expira- 
tion of  their  maximum — with  exceptions  when  the  maximum  is  too  great. 

[Note.]  Any  inmate  may  be  transferred  to  the  State  Prison,  for  cause,  on  Managers' 
order  and  Superintendent  of  Prison's  consent,  and  will  there  serve  out  the  full  maximum 
of  his  possible  imprisoment  here.  If  transferred,  he  can  earn  no  good  time  in  the  State 
Prison. 

G. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE  LAW. 

Cnapter  173.  An  act  in  the  relation  to  the  imprisonment  of  convicts 
in  the  New  York  State  RefCrfatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  government  and 
release  of  such  convicts  by  the  Managers.  Passed  April  23,  1877  ;  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

The  Pople  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows : 

J  1.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisoment  in 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  and  who  upon  such  conviction,  shall  be  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment therin,  shall  be  imprisoned    according  to  this  act,  and  not  otherwise. 

J  2.  Every  sentence  to  the  Reformatory  of  a  person  hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  other  crime,  shall  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisoment  in  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory at  Elmira,  and  the  courts  of  this  State  imposing  such  sentence  shall  not  fix  or  Jimi* 
the  duration  thereof.  The  term  of  such  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and 
sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this 
act,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the 
crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

{  3.  Every  clerk  of  any  court  by  which  a  criminal  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  shall  furnish  to  the  officer  having  such  in  charge,  a  record  containing 
a  copy  of  indictment,  and  of  the  plea,  the  names  and  resdence  of  the  justices  presiding  at 
the  trial,  also  of  the  juries  and  the  witnesses  sworn  on  the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  testimony » 
and  of  the  charge  of  the  court,  the  \erdict,  the  sentence  pronounced  and  the  date  thereof, 
which  record,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk,  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  may  be  used  as 
evidence  against  such  criminal  in  any  proceeding  taken  by  him  for  a  release  from  imprison- 
ment by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise  A  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial,  and  of 
the  charge  of  the  court,  shall  be  furnisher!  to  the  clerk  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  by  the 
stenographer  acting  upon  the  trial,  or  if  no  stenographer  be  presenl,  by  the  District  Aitor 
ney  of  tho  county.  The  stenographer  or  District  Attorney  furnishing  such  a  copy,  and  ihe 
country  clerk,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  Compensation,  in  each  cae  in  which  they  shall 
perform  the  dutities  required  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  certified  lo  be  just  by  the  presiding 
judge  at  the  trial,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  connty  in  which  the  trial  is  had,  as  part  of  the 
court  expences.  The  clerk  shall  also,  upon  any  such  conviction  and  sentence,  forthwith 
transmit  to  the   Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  notice  thereof. 
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\  4,  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Superintendent,  in  person,  or  a  subordinat 
officer  of  the  Reformatory  by  said  Superintendent,  for  tha'  purpose,  duly  delegated,  shall 
proceed  to  the  place  of  trial  and  conviction,  and  the  sheriff  or  keeper  of  the  jail  having 
the  custody  of  the  convict,  shall  deliver  him  to  such  Superintendent  or  delegated  officer, 
with  the  record  of  his  trial  and  conviction  as  made  up  by  the  clerk,  and  such  convict  shall 
thereupon  be  conveyed  to  the  Reformatory,  the  expenses  of  which  conveyance  shall  be 
a  charge  against  and  paid  out  of  the  earnings  or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

$  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  transfer  temporarily,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prions,  to  either  of  tl.e  state  prisons,  or  in  case 
any  prisoner  shall  become  insane,  to  the  convict  asylum  at  Auburn,  any  prisoner  who 
subsequent  to  his  committal  shall  be  shown  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his  conviction, 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  have  teen  previously  convicted  of  crime,  and  may  also 
so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whose  presence  in  the  Reform  »t  >ry  appears 
to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well  being  of  the  institution.  And  such  Managers  may, 
by  wriiten  requistion,  require  the  return  to  the  Reformatory  of  any  person  who  may  have 
been  so  transferred.  The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  t.te  Reformatory  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon 
parole  outside  of  the  Relormatory  buildings  and  incl  »sure,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole 
in  the  legal  custody  and  under  com  role  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  subject  at  any 
time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  Reformatory,  and  full  power  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  re  take  and  re-imprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  said  Board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  it>  secietary,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to  actual 
custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
all  officers  to  excute  said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The  said  Board  of 
Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  male  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  and  proptr 
for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruction,  education,  removal,  and  temporary  or  conduit  n- 
al  release  and  return  as   aforesaid  of  all  the  convicts  in  said  Reformatory. 

\  6.  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  Reformatory,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers may  make  requisition  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  shall  select  such  1  um- 
ber as  is  required  by  such  requisition  from  among  the  youthful,  well  behaved  and  most 
promising  convicts  in  the  state  prisons,  and  transfer  them  to  the  Reformatory  for  educa- 
tion and  treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations  therof.  And  the  Board  of  Managers 
are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  retain,  during  the  term  of  their  sentence  to  the  state 
prisons,  such  prisoners  so  transferred,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  convicts  in  the  state 
prisoners,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  commul ation  of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct,  shall 
be  applicable  to  said  convicts  when  transferred  under  this  section* 

\  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Managers  to  maintain  snch  controle  over 
all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody  as  shall  prevent  them  from  committing  crime 
best  secure  their  self-support  and  accomplish  their  reformation.  When  any  prisoner  shall 
be  received  into  the  Reformatory  upon  direct  sentence  thereto,  they  shall  cause  to  be  en- 
tered in  a  register  the  date  of  such  admission,  the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality,  with, 
such  others  facts  as  may  be  ascertained,  of  parentage,  of  early  social  influences,  as  seem 
to  indicate  the  constitutional  and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies  of  the  prisoner,  and 
based  upon  these  an  estimate  of  the  then  present  condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  best 
probable  plan  of  treatment.  Upon  such  register  shall  be  entered  quarter- yearly,  or  oftener 
minutes  of  observed  improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  and  notes  as  to  the  meath- 
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ods  and  treatment  employed  ;  also  all  orders  or  alterations  aftectiog  the  standing  or  situa 
fion  of  such  prisoner,  the  circumstances  of  the  final  release,  and  any  subsiquent  facts  of  the 
person  il  history  which  may  be  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

}  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks  or  otherwise,  fix  upon 
a  uniform  plan  under  which  they  shall  determine  what  number  of  marks,  or  what  credit 
shall  be  earned  by  each  prisoner  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the  condition 
of  increased  privileges,  or  of  release  from  their  control,  which  system  shall  be  subject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time.  Each  prisoner  so  sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good  demean  - 
or,  diligence  in  labor  and  study,  and  for  results  accomplished,  and  be  charged  for  derelic- 
tions, negligences  and  offences.  An  abstiact  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  each  prisoner 
remaining  under  contr  >1  of  the  said  Board  of  Managerg  shall  be  made  up  semi-anuually, 
considered  by  the  Managers  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  abstract  will  show  the  date  of  alraission,  the  age,  the  then  present  situation,  whether 
i  i  the  Reformatory,  State  Prison  asylum  or  elsewhere,  whether  any  and  how  much  progress 
of  improvement  has  been  made,  and  the  reason  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as  the 
ca«e  may  be.  The  Managers  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  standing 
of  each  prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  credits  shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once 
a  month,  and  oftener,  if  he  shall  at  any  time,  request  it,  and  make  provision  by  which  any 
prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  one  of  said  Managers  during  every  month. 
When  it  appears  to  the  said  Managers  that  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that 
any  prisoner  may  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  they  si  all  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  ab- 
sloute  from  imprisonment,  and  shall  certify  the  fact  of  such  release  and  the  grounds  there- 
of to  the  Governor,  and  the  Governer  m~y  thereupon,  in  his  discretion,  restore  such  psrson 
to  citzenship.  But  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner 
snail  be  entertained  by  (he  Managers.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  im- 
pair the  power  of  the  Govenor  to  grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case. 

$9  If,  through  oversight  any  person  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  said  Re. 
formatory  for  a  define  period  of  time,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but 
the  person  so  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  orthis 
Act,  and  in  such  case  said  Managers  shall  deliver  to  such  offender  a  copy  of  this  Act,  and 
written  information  of  hi-  relation  to  said  Managers. 

{  io  .  Said  Managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  in  any  part  of  the  State  charged 
with  the  duty  of  supervising  prisoners  who  are  released  on  parole  and  who  shall  perform 
such  other  lawful  duties  as  may  be  require  1  of  them  by  the  Mauagers ;  and  such  persons 
shall  1  e  subject  to  direction  and  removal  by  said  Managers,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  duties 
actually  performed  under  the  direction  of  said  Managers,  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  services  and  expences,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  charged  upon  and  paid  from  the  earn- 
ings or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory* 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 

Elmira,  September  30,  1885.   j 

To  the  Legislature : 

The  gross  cost  for  maintaining  the  Reformatory  in  1885,  is  $104,41 1. 16 
against  $98,719.41  in  1884,  an  increase  of  $5,691.75.  The  income  for 
1885  is  $74,292.56;  for  1884  it  was  $72,903.18,  showing  an  increase  of 
earnings  $1,389.38  this  year. 

The  increase  of  deficit  over  1884  is  $4,302.37. 

The  average  population  of  1885  was  647  ;  in  1884  it  was  558,  an  in- 
crease of  89,  which  with  the  somewhat  necessarily  deranged  industries, 
serves  to  account  for  the  small  increased  cost  of  maintenance. 

For  the  expenditures  under  the  several  expired  appropriations,  refer- 
ence should  be  had  to  the  statements  attached  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent's report. 

At  this  writing,  (December  1st,)  the  workshops  are  completed  and  the 
appropriation  therefor  is  entirely  disbursed.  It  is  now  required,  to  put 
the  Trade  Schools  in  full  operation,  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  should  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature,  to  furnish  tools,  machinery,  etc. 

No  safe  estimate,  indeed  no  estimate  at  all,  can  be  made,  at  this  time, 
for  earnings  during  the  fiscal  year  from  September,  1886,  to  October,  1887. 
It  is^  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  the  gross  amount  of  estimated  ex- 
penses for  that  period  ;  in  case  the  Legislature  of  this  year  authorizes  a 
labor  system,  only  a  portion  of  this  amount  then  appropriated  would  be 
drawn?  . 

The  gross  maintenance  expenses  are,  in  round  numbers,  $100,000: 

The  Broom  contract  has  already  expired  and  that  industry  is  discon- 
tinued,    some  200  of  the  inmates  are  idle  or   improperly  employed  J  and 
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in  September,  1886,  the  Shoe  contract  ami  the  Hollow- Ware  contract  ex- 
pire by  limitation. 

Since  no  new  contracts  can  be  lawfully  made  and  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  State  Account  system  of  employment,  the  whole  industrial 
system  here  will  be  at  an  end  with  incalculable  damage  to  the  objects  of 
the  Reformatory  and  very  considerable  monetary  loss  to  the  State. 

The  Managers  most  earnestly  ask  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  matter  of  a  permanent  suitable  labor  system  for  the  Reformatory,  for 
economical  and  disciplinary  considerations,  but  more  especially  for  the 
promotion  and  perfection  of  the  legitimate  reformative  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  South  Wing  extension  is  well  under  way  and  is  likely  to  be  en- 
closed during  the  month  of  December.  Inside  work  and  the  general 
completion  of  details  can  then  proceed,  thus  enabling  the  builder  to  have 
the  structure  ready  for  occupation  in  July  of  next  year.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  last 
year  must  needs  be  made,  and  an  additional  sum,  $10,000,  for  furnishing. 

The  language  of  the  appropriation  for  the  South  Wing  extension  is  as 
follows:  "  *  *  *  For  constructing  an  extension  of  the  South  Wing  of  the 
Reformatory,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials  therefor,  the  sum  of 
$75,000;  but  no  part  of  the  last  named  sum  shall  be  expended  therefor 
except  upon  plans  and  specifications  and  contracts  for  the  completion  of 
the  work,  that  will  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Comptroller  that  the 
cost  of  such  extension  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $150,000.  " 

The  appropriation  thus  contemplated  an  extension  that  should  cost 
$150,000,  for  which  $75,000  was  provided  last  year,  leaving  $75,000  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  1886.  The  work  projected  and  in 
progress  will  cost  the  principal  sum  named.  The  buildings  cannot  be 
made  available  until  they  are  completed,  and  the  Managers  are  under  ob- 
ligations to  the  extent  of  $120,000  for  their  erection,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  final  heating  and  lighting  of  the  extension.  Without  doubt, 
the  Legislature  will  provide  the  required  means  for  these  purposes. 

To  recapitulate :  The  Managers  ask  $100,000  to  be  provided,  against 
which  they  may  draw  for  maintenance  sufficiently  to  meet  the  deficiency 
in  earnings,  which,  owing  to  the  present  unsettled  policy  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  subject  of  prison  labor  systems,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  balance  of  expenditure  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  South  Wing,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  last  year. 

Five  thousand  dollars  for  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  Trade  Schools, 
and  $10,000  to  furnish  and  fit  up  the  South  Wing  extension,  erect  gallery 
in  Lecture  Room,  and  extend  the  lighting  system  to  other  parts- of  the 
Reformatory. 
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It  is  also  again  requested  that  the  maximum  limit  for  overseers  (keepers) 
may  be  increased  from  the  present  insufficient  sum,  $500  per  annum,  to 
$600  per  annum. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  important  questions 
which  are  considered  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent.  This 
report  is  deserving  of  particular  study,  that  a  proper  conception  may  be 
obtained  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  reformative  plan  of  prison 
treatment,  in  its  immediate  and  more  intimate  connections.  It  deals  with 
the  following,  among  other  subjects : — 1.  The  population  in  the  Reforma- 
tory :  its  increase  and  the  remedy  :  2.  A  suggestion,  that  because  of  the 
overflow  in  the  Reformatory,  persons  susceptible  of  improvement  and 
other  than  those  amenable  to  the  system  pursued  hfere,  should  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  state  prisons,  to  be  reorganized  and  used  as  a  Reformatory 
prison :  3.  Some  of  the  observable  causes  of  crime,  as  shown  in  the 
statistical  tables  attached  to  the  report :  4.  The  school  work  and  the 
special  value,  as  a  means  of  reformation,  of  the  recently  formed  English 
Literature  class :  5.  A  recommendation  to  more  completely  utilize  prison 
labor  for  reformation,  and  the  pressing  need  of  Legislative  action  for  the 
general  industries  in  the  Reformatory  :  6.  Notice  is  called,  with  hearty 
commendation,  to  the  valuable  and  original  charts  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  which  illustrate  the  fluctuation  in  the  course  and 
progress  toward  release  of  one  thousand  prisoners  under  the  Reformatory 
system,  and  the  evidence  of  defects  and  other  peculiarities  in  character  of 
the  inmates  upon  whom  the  tests  have  been  imposed.  These  charts  are 
a  great  study,  in  a  moral  and  psychological  sense,  and  at  a  glance,  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  depressions  and  aspirations  which  prompted  the 
course  of  men,  through  shorter  or  longer  stages,  towards  a  common,  but 
always  attainable  end. 

The  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  report  of  the  School  Sec- 
retary recites  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  during  the  year,  in  res- 
pect to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  the  scheme, 
as  well  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  scheme  itself,  and  the  gratifying 
results  attained  thereby.  An  analysis  of  this  graphic  report  cannot  well 
be  made,  in  view  of  its  general  connection  in  exhibiting  the  growth  of  in- 
tellectual activity  under  circumstances  not  regarded  as  conducive  to  such 
unusual  results  and  yet  directly  within  the  requirements  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  pursued  at  the  Reformatory.  While  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  educational  factor  as  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  release 
from  the  Reformatory  is  procured,  on  the  ground  of  unattainability,  the 
report  under  consideration  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  criticism.  In  the 
language  of  the  report :  "  It  has  now  become  a  recognized  rule  among 
the  men  themselves  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  man  has  the  bet- 
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ter  prospect  of  enlargement  who  has  made  the  greater  educational  im- 
provement ;  that  members  of  the  primary  division  have  small  chance  of 
escaping  the  Board's  decision,  '  deferred  for  more  education,'  and  that 
men  of  the  upper  intermediate  classes  are  not  to  expect  nearly  so  favora- 
able  consideration  as  those  of  the  lecture  course.  " 

That  education  as  well  and  completely  as  labor  and  good  conduct  is 
within  the  compass  of  attainment  of  reformative  conditions,  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  School  Secretary:  "The 
average  monthly  number  of  men  examined  was  549:  of  this  number  an 
average  of  77  per  cent  passed  satisfactorily  each  month,  "  and  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  requirements  of  examination  are  rigorous  and 
exacting. 

The  description  of  the  inception  and  development  of  the  class  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,  as  given  in  the  report,  is  a  bright  and  pleasing  history  of 
the  awakening  of  better  thought  and  sentiment  in  minds  whose  range  of 
ideas  has  been  limited  and  at  right  angles,  so  to  speak,  with  the  subjects 
thus  brought  to  their  attention.  It  displays  forcibly  the  captivating  in- 
fluence of  pure  literature  upon  mental  operations,  which  have  been  raised, 
through  preliminary  training,  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  new  work  presented  to  men  actually  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  knowledge.  It  brings  out  in  fuller  relief  than  before  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformatory,  the  power  of  ihe  school  as  an  element 
with  capacity  to  shape  to  itself  the  additional  means  and  agencies  which 
are  employed  in  the  plan  of  reformation  in  the  prescribed  ages  admitted 
to  the  Institution. 

John  I.  Nicks. 
John  T.  Rathbun. 
Lehman  Rosen  baum. 
M.  H.  Arnot. 
Wm.  C.  Wey. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent ' 


New  York  State  Reformatory,    ) 
Elmira,  September  30,  1885.    ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  submit  this,  my  tenth  report,  intended  more  for  an 
annual  record,  than  for  your  own  information. 

The  population  of  the  Reformatory  is  667  against  580  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  19  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  more  than  in  1879  tne  year  when 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  1877  were  first  felt  in  full  force.  It  may  bs  re- 
marked that  the  increased  population  does  not  indicate  an  increase  ot 
crime,  but  rather  that  the  system  here  is  bitter  known  and  more  in  favor 
so  that  more  of  such  prisoners  as  were  formerly  sent  to  state  prisons  are 
now  sent  here. 

There  being  altogether  only  504  rooms  or  cells  it  has  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  doubling  and  dormitories,  a  m*a;ure  that  is  unquestionably  a 
detriment  to  reformations.  The  evil  is  however  only  temporary,  for, 
the  enlargement  in  process  will  supply  a  total  of  760  rooms,  and  besides 
jt  is  expected  the  operations  of  the  new  penal  code  restricting  the  discre- 
tion of  the  courts  to  actual  first  offenders,  instead  of  first  offenders  in  fel- 
ony, as  the  law  formerly  was,  will  for  some  years  to  come  hold  the  popu- 
lation within  the  limit  of  the  number  of  rooms.  Whenever,  as  is  likely 
$0  be  within  a  few  years,  under  this  change  in  the  law,  that  considerable 
class  of  our  inmates  having  previously  served  for  misdemeanors,  in  jails, 
bouses,  of  refuge  and  county  penitentiaries,  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
Reformatory,  an  improvement  of  tone  may  bs  effected  and  still  better  re- 
sults be  wrought.  But  it  is  pitiful  to  contemplate  the  youth  so  excluded 
and  sent,  as  they  must  be,  into  the  pernicious  moral  atmosphere  of  great 
^dult  convict  prisons;  nor  can  the  state  afford  to   thus  give  over  such 
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men.  A  large  percentage  are  susceptible  to  reformation.  They  should 
be  grouped,  with  others  like  them  to  be  selected  from  the  prisons,  in  a 
reformatory  prison  and  special  efforts  be  made  for  their  reclamation. 
There  are  throughout  the  prisons  more  than  enough  to  populate  either  of 
them  to  its  fullest  capacity ;  and  it  is  hoped  one  of  the  State  Prisons  will 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose;  it  is  demanded  by  our  humanity  and  an  in- 
telligent regard  for  protection  from  crimes. 

The  appended  statistical  tables  show  what  is  also  confirmed  by  my  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  the  2361  inmates  treated,  that  three  condi- 
tions, usually  combined,  are  common  incentives  to  crime,  namely :  ig- 
norance, improvidence  and  indigence,  and  they  constitute  a  rate  of  char- 
acter and  a  social  state  for  which  society  is  somewhat  responsible  and  the 
prisoner  not  altogether  to  blame.  They  cannot  of  themselves  observe  a 
course  of  conduct  in  accord  with  their  best  welfare  even  when  they  per- 
ceive it,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  a  great  many  for  a  long  per- 
iod of  time  fail  to  profit  by  their  experiences  of  privation  or  reward  be- 
ing in  this  respect  inferior  to  an  intelligent  quadruped.  When  first  sub- 
jected to  exact  rules  this  defect  appears,  they  seem  out  of  their  element 
and  suddenly  sink  to  a  low  level  or  uneven  course  of  conduct,  a  fact 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  charts  I  have  prepared  and  subjoin  to  this  report. 
These  charts  show  at  a  glance  the  course  of  1000  men  here  in  groups  and 
singly  during  the  varying  periods  of  their  detention.  The  observations 
and  records  on  which  the  charts  are  based  are  made  under  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  discipline  and  marking  directed  throughout  by  one  mind  or  per- 
son extending  over  a  period  of  time  equal  to  about  eight  years.  No  fur- 
ther explanation  is  needed  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the  charts  themselves 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  scientific  value  and  are  commended  to  the 
study  of  all  who  are  interested. 

Such  natures  can  be  reformed  only  by  the  most  systematic  and  delicate 
training  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  will.  The  removal  of  ignorance 
by  education,  of  improvidence  and  indigence  by  voluntary  earning  and 
saving,  seem  to  be  indispensable  elements  in  any  rational,  effective,  refor- 
mative system  of  prison  management. 

The  very  full  and  interesting  report  of  the  School  Secretary  sufficiently 
shows  that  efficient  work  in  education  is  here  done ;  and  particular  at- 
tention is  invited  to  the  Secretary's  account  of  the  new  large  class  in 
English  Literature.  Never  before  have  I  been  able  to  satisfactorily  bridge 
the  intervals  between  the  prescribed  exercises  of  study  and  of  labor — per- 
iods in  which  inmates  returning  to  their  accustomed  thoughts  often  re- 
turn, at  the  same  time,  to  their  former  selves,  so  that  much  labor  was 
lost  and  injury  derived.  But  the  reading  required  of  this  class,  which 
includes  over  500  of  our  men,  fills   the  niche,  it  being  possible   now  to 
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tell  with  considerable  certainty  at  ajny  moment  what  occupies  the  mind 
of  any  man.  The  progress  of  tht  men  in  all  the  classes  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  leaving  little  to  be  dcfired,  except  perhaps  for  the  quicker 
development  of  the  veriest  primary  pupils  for  whom  we  are  constantly 
seeking  means  and  methods. 

There  is  not,  however,  any  proper  education  and  test  of  character  that 
does  not  include  training  in  industry*  If  the  mind,  like  a  balloon,  could 
be  expanded  without  other  chango  than  simple  enlargement,  if  the  in- 
creasing  wants  that  accompany  mental  development  are  still  groveling, 
if  their  satisfying  is  still  unwisejy  nought  or  without  influence  of  moral 
considerations,  it  might  with  more  reason  be  said  that  education  of  pris* 
oners  tends  to  crime :  but  the  developing  mind  is  necessarily  influenced 
by  new  and  usually  by  better  motives,  wiser  methods  of  gratification  are 
chosen,  nobler  tastes  and  habits  are  naturally  formed,  so  that  the  educa- 
tional process,  even  as  derived  in  the  Schools  of  to-day,  does  of  itself 
probably  neutralize  any  of  the  alleged  tendency  of  education  to  crime  j 
and  when  accompanied  or  supplemented  by  an  industrial  training  that 
reveals  or  imparts  the  ability  and  disposition  to  earn  honestly  and  save 
prudently,  by  one's  own  voluntary  energy  and  self-denial,  it  must  be  that 
such  education  is  preventive  of  crime. 

The  industries  of  this  Reformatory,  as  at  present  organized,  are  made 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inmates  (the  income  for  the  year  is 
174,292.56);  they  also  develop  and  display  such  aptitude  and  inclination 
to  work  as  is  shown  by  the  activity  of  the  men  under  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  By  the  mark  system  here  these  necessities  are  a  more  natural 
incentive  to  exertion  than  exists  in  other  prisons  where  no  such  reward  is 
offered,  yet  come  short  of  the  common  inducements  to  industry  outside 
of  prison.  Bodily  health  and  mental  well-being  are  promoted,  and  the 
usual  but  insufficient  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  skilled  work  is 
present.  Also,  the  projected  trade  schools  for  which  buildings  are  in 
course  of  preparation,  will  afford  further  means  to  teach  trades ;  but  vastly 
more  may  be  done  to  make  the  employment  of  the  inmates  effective  for 
reformations.  Throughout  the  whole  country  only  a  small  percentage  of 
prisoners  released  engage  outside  in  such  work  as  they  follow  in  prison. 
There  is,  of  course,  difficulty  to  get  place,  and  there  is  or,  it  is  feared 
there  will  be,  annoyance  working  as  a  discharged  prisoner  in  association 
with  citizens:  the  employment  in  prison  has  been  of  the  coarser  common 
sort  overcrowded  with  operators  outside,  or  absorbed  by  the  prison  work, 
and  only  a  single  branch  has  been  learned :  usually  no  careful  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  prisoner's  natural  adaptation  to  his  work  or  inclina- 
tion to  follow  it,  and  he  has  worked  for  months  and  years  under  a  strange 
compulsion  he  does  not  feel  when  he  is  released,  so  that  he  is  quite  in* 
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capable  of  finding  and  retaining  congenial  situations  where  is  required 
sustained  exertion  with  only  the  health  nil  incentives  of  honest  citizen 
workmen,  for  he  is  unaccustomed  to  such  a  control.  The  -necessity  of 
earning  a  perfect  record  in  labor  and  having  some  situation  previously 
provided,  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  release  of  Reformatory  inmates,  is, 
as  above  stated,  an  improvement  upon  the  old  system ;  but  it  is  not 
enough.  We  should  have  facilitities  and  all  needed  authority  to  train 
every  inmate  in  some  suitable  trade  or  employment,  holding  him  in  cus- 
tody until  he  demonstrates  his  capacity  and  purpose  to  earn,  by  volun- 
tary honest  work,  his  own  living  with  something  saved,  and  he  should  be 
introduced  into  his  calling  in  a  free  community.  The  workshops  are 
provided  already,  an  amount  of  money  to  the  extent  of  Five  thousand 
dollars  ($5000)  is  required  for  furnishing  the  trade  schools ;  and  the  re- 
cent legislative  restrictions  as  to  the  methods  of  organizing  the  labor 
should  be  removed.  Either  the  "  Public  Account  "  plan,  with  capital,  or 
the  "Piece  Price"  plan  without  it,  will  relieve  us;  but  authority  to  use 
both  or  either  would  be  better. 

Last  year  the  existence  of  the  Reformatory  was  endangered  by  over- 
crowding; but  the  prompt  response  of  the  Legislature  providing  addi- 
tional rooms  gives  relief.  This  year  we  are  again  in  jeopardy  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  employment  of  inmates  induced  by  recent  prohibi- 
tory legislation  and  the  prospective  early  termination  of  contracts.  Of 
the  whole  670  inmates  only  346  are  profitably  employed.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 324,  some  are  engaged  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  establishment,  but 
fully  200  are  idle  or  without  systematic  work.  Troublesome  as  this  fact 
is,  it  is  not  the  whole  case,  for  in  September  next  all  the  contracts  will 
expire,  when,  one  of  the  three  bases  of  a  reformatory  system  will  be  re- 
moved ;  and,  without  wisely  providing  some  systematic  labor,  there  is 
danger  that  all  we  have  accomplished  in  the  development  of  a  reforma- 
tive system  here  may  be  destroyed.  The  very  important  monetary  and 
moral  interests  to  be  affected  at  this  reformatory  and  throughout  the  pris- 
ons of  the  State  by  this  question  of  prison  industries,  will  this  year,  it  is 
hoped,  move  the  government  to  efficient  action.  Something  must  be 
done.     What  shall  it  be  ? 

All  that  can  properly  be  asked  by  any  interest  affected  by  prison  labor, 
js  that  the  competition  of  it  shall  be  substantially  the  same  it  should  .and 
would  have  been  had  the  prisoners  remained  at  liberty,  without  crime, 
maintaining  themselves  by  honest  industry.  This  principle  is  also  the 
true  basis  of  prison  employments  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner, 
which  is  the  first  object  in  view,  and  if  wisely  applied,  will  yield  reason- 
ably for  income.  Organizing  thus  there  must  be  a  great  variety  of  work 
such  as  is  suitable  to  the  men,  likely  to  interest  and  enjgage  them,  such  in- 
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dustries  as  are  carried  on  outside,  and  they  must  be  carried  on  similarly 
jto  the  end  that  the  prisoner  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  his  trade,. at  the 
■time  of  his  release,  without  undue  embarrassment.  All  industries  should 
be  as  free  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  as  they  are  for  citizens  to  en- 
gage in.  If  the  prisoners  in  prisons  are  to  be  worked  mainly  for  the 
money  they  can  earn  for  the  State,  and  for  their  punishment,  then,  it  is 
believed,  less  injury  would  inure  to  free  labor,  if  a  single  great  industry 
is  at  once  appropriated  and  absorbed  by  the  prisons ;  but  if  prison  labor 
is  first  and  mainly  to  prepare  the  prisoner  for  that  first  essential  of  rehab- 
ilitation, namely  successful  industrial  occupation,  then  diversified  indus- 
tries must  be  introduced  and  conducted  for  that  end  with  due  regard,  of 
course,  to  the  business  of  citizens  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  Com- 
plete protection  against  unnatural  competition  from  prison  manufactures  ' 
is  had  when  the  prisoners,  as  operatives,  work  like  citizens  outside,  namely 
for  their  own  individual  subsistence,  themselves  having  to  their  credit 
"going  rates"  for  their  work  out  of  which  they  must  pay  for  all  they 
have.  No  measure  could  be  so  effectual  for  reformations  or  could  so  ac- 
curately separate  into  two  classes,  the  hopeful  from  the  hard  of  a  a  prison 
population,  and  no  measure  could  so  insure  the  support  of  the  prisons  at 
only  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  the  benefits  derived  by  the  State.  The 
application  of  these  principles  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Contract  System,  and  certainly  looks  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Account 
system  ;  but  since  it  may  not  be  possible  or  prudent  to  provide  capital 
always  and  to  the  extent  required,  it  is  believed  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Piece  Price  "  plan  should  be  authorized  to  be  used.  Let 
the  "  Public  Account  M  plan  be  adopted  so  far  as  may  be ;  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  industries  for  which  no  capital  is  provided,  employ  the 
prisoners  as  in  factories  outside,  paying  them  so  much  per  piece  or  pro- 
cess for  their  work  when  employed  upon  the  State's  or  other  than  the 
State's  materials.  There  is  not,  on  such  a  plan,  any  difference  in  the 
status  of  the  prisoner  in  the  industries  towards  the  government  of  the 
prison,  from  his  status  under  the  public  account  system  and  the  evils 
of  the  contract  system  and  of  competition  are  thereby  reduced  to  their 
minimum.  To  carry  out  these  principles,  so  far  as  can  be,  for  the  next 
year,  the  following  legislative  action  seems  necessary  : 

(i)  An  enabling  Act  with  capital  for  the  "State  Account"  plan  if 
that  is  adopted. 

(2)  An  appropriation  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5000)  to  furnish 
and  fit  up  the  Trade  Schools. 

As  previously  stated,  the  new  workshops  are  commenced  and  will  be 
completed  by  December.  The  extension  to  the  South  Wing  will  no 
doubt  be  enclosed  this  fall,  and  with  the  appropriation  practically  pledged 
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by  the  Legislature  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  Summer.  A 
small  appropriation  will  be  needed  to  furnish  the  apartments  then  provided, 
to  extend  the  system  of  lighting  adopted  there  to  other  parts  of  the  Re- 
formatory, and  to  erect  a  Gallery  in  the  Lecture  Room  now  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  inmates.  The  precise  amount  re- 
quired for  these  purposes  is  estimated  at  $10,000 

The  deficit  constituting  the  cost  to  the  State  for  maintenance  the  past 
year  is  $4,302.37  more  than  for  1884.  Full  details  of  all  expenditures 
for  maintenance  and  for  buildings  are  included  in  the  appended  tabular 
statements. 

The  usefulness  and  good  reputation  of  the  Reformatory  is  maintained 
at  the  present  date  with  prospects  of  further  advancements  in  both  re- 
spects. 

Respectfully  Submitted ; 
Z.  R.  Brockway, 

General  Superintendent. 


COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. — 1 885. 

Steam,  gas  and  water  appropriation $1,62721 

Provisions 29>525  *l 

Clothing  and  bedding 14,132  95 

Fuel  and  light 7,626  89 

Prisoners'  transportation 3*437  27 

Discharged  prisoners 2»337  S3 

Salaries 21,482  35 

Rooms,  furnishing 1,570  50 

Kitchen      2,793  °5 

General  expense 8,396  18 

Repairs  and  alterations 6,196  45 

School  books  and  teaching 2,288  22 

Library 930  10 

Fire  repairs 2,066  95 

Earnings $74,292  5^ 

Deficit 30,11860 

^104.411  16    $104,411  16 

Earnings  of  farm,  $  4,879  56 

Boiler  house  appropriation $20,000  00 

Expended  in  1883  as  per  report $  2,619  °° 

Expended  in  1884  as  per  report 17,23817 

Expended  in  1885,  viz 

Citizens'  labor  and  stone 142  83 

20,000  00 

Water  supply  appropriation .4,00000 

Expended  in  1884  as  per  report 2,521  86 

Plumbing,  iron  and  wood  work, $1,092  89 

Pump  and  fixture*, $385  25  1,478  14 

4,00000 
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For  Completion, 

Putting  in  cisterns,  etc 

Finishing  Boiler  House 

Finishing  Pump  House 

Finishing  Domastic  Building  enlargement 


$     67983 
33280 

1,767  17 
41250 


Floors  appropriation  .  . 
Expended  in  1885 
Balance    .... 


11,502  26 
497  74 


3,19230 

$  12,000  00 


Shops  appropriation  .  . 
Expended  in  1885 
Balance     .... 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


3,712  63 
16,287  37 


12.00000 
$  20,00000 

20,00000 


Statistics  of  inmates  for  the  nine  yeais  from  the  opening  of  the  institution  to  September 
30,  1885. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  opening  ot   the   institution 2*361 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody 21 


Total  number  discharged 


2,38a 
i,7 » 5 


Actual  count  September  30,   1885   (less  three  men  paroled  to  remain 

about  the  premises  an  I  still  on  count) 

Of  the  total  number  received  there  were — 

Definites 285 

Indefinites 2,076 


Of  the  definites  received 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the  state  courts   . 
There  were  directly  sentenced  here   by  the   U.  S.   courts 
Transferred  from  state    prison 

Of  the  total  number  of  definites  discharged 

There  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence     .    .    . 

Transferred  to  criminal  insane  asylum 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 

Escaped  and  not    retaken 

Suicided 

Re-lrausferred  to  state  prison 


80 

20 

185 


254 

2 
2 
2 
I 
15 


667 


2,361 
285 


INDEFIIflTES. 


Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received 

There  were  sentenced  by   the  state  courts 

There  were  sentenced  here  by  U.  S.  courts 

Of  the  whole  number  discharged 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  parole      .... 

Paroled 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  by  expiration  of  max.  terra 
Released  from  slate  prison  by   expiration  of  max.   term 

and  by  commutation 

Released  from  Insane  Asylum  by  expiration  of  max  term 
Released  by  expiration  of  maximum   term  while  eloped 

Carried  forward 


2,074 

2 


II 

1,260 

37 


276 

2,076 

2,076 
1,439 


38 
8 

7 


1,361 
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Brought  fbiward  1,361 

Released  from  Si  ate  Prison  by  order  of  Managers    ...  I 

Released  l>y  Habeas  Corpus I 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 8 

Pardoned  by  the  President I 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison 1 

Killed  by  falling  elevator I 

Killed  by  an  inmate .  I 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 2 

Died  in  Reformatory  from  natural  causes 17 

Died  while  eloped I 

Eloped  and  not  yet  retaken 2 

Transferred  to   criminal    Insane   Asylum   and  now  there 

remaining 8 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  now  remaining       ...  24 

Sentence  supersede*! 4 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction  (warrants  untenable)     .  4 

INDEFINITES    PAROLED. 


1439 


Of  the  whole  numlier  paroled 1260 

There  were  sent  out  of  State  and  therefore  absolutely  re- 
leased at  date  of  parole I06 

Corresjhnidonce  and    conduct    maintained  for  six  months 
and  then  absolutely  released  Irom  further  liability 

from  sentence  here 721 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period 

of  paroie  t  ot  having  expired 75 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus   failing   to  fulfill  obligations 

and  lost  sight  ol 115 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 62 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 20 

Died 9 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole '32 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 1 20 


1260 

Ol  those  relumed  to  the  Reformatory 82 

There  were  reparoled 49 

Transferred  to  Stale  Piison  (maximum  term  since  expired)  6 
Discharged  fiom  the  Reformatory  at  expiration   of  max- 
imum term 6 

Esca|>ed,  not  yet  retaken -  .  I 

Remaining 20 


82 

Of  those  reparoled 49 

There  were  sent  out  of  Stale  and  therefore  absolutely  re- 
leased at  dale  of  parole 3 

Corresjxmdeno*  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months 
and  then  absolutely  released  from  farther  liability 

from  sentence 13 

CorresiMuvlence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period 

of  parole  not  having  expired    .    . 5 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations 

and  lost  sight  of 3 

Died 2 

Discharged  bv  evpiratiod  of  maximum  term 12 

Returned  to  Ren»im».lory  by  arrest    . 10 

Returned  to  Refuimalory  voluutarily 1 

49 
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Of  those  returned  the  second  time      

There  were  reparoled * 7 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 2 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum  since  expired)  .    .  I 

Remaining I 

Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months, 
then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  from 
sentence  here I 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained  the  period  of 

parole  not  having  expired 2 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 3 

Reformatory  by  arrest      I 

Of  those  returned  to  Reformatory  the  third  time 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers      I 

SUMMARY 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 

There  were  absolutely  released 

On  parole  not  yet  absolutely  released 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  in  custody    .    .    . 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory   by   special  order  of 

Managers      

Discharged  from  Stale  Prison  by  expiration  of  minimum 

term 

Sentence  superseded 

Died 

Escaped 

Of  the  paroled  men  sent  out  of  State 

There  were  sent  to  Arkansas 2 

"  "  «  Colorado 3 

"        "  "  "  Connecticut      2 

"        "  "  "  Canada 9 

"         "  "  "  District  of  Columbia I 

<•        u  «  **  England 2 

•*         "  44  "  France I 

<•         u  ««  ti  Germany 7 

"        "  "  «•  Georgia    ..." 2 

"        "  "  "  Illinois 28 

"        "  "  "  Indiana 3 

"        "  "  "  Iowa 3 

"  "  «  Ireland I 

"         «•  "  "  Kansas 2 

*«        "  ••  ««  Kentucky 4 

"         «•  «•  "  Maryland 4 

"        **  "  "  Massachusetts       1$ 

"        "  "  "  Missouri 4 

#.         «<  «•  a  Michigan      22 

"  "  "  Nebraska 10 

"        "  ««  "  New  Jersey 14 

44        it  44  44  ^,0rln  Carolina I 

44        <4  44  44  Ohio 22 

u        44  44  a  Pennsylvania 73 

-        "  "  "  Rhode  Island 12 

j4        44  44  .4  s^ 2 

Carried  forward  249 


844 

200 

21 

143 


7 
32 
11 

1 


II 


II 

7 


1,260 


1,260 
264 
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•              Brought  forward  249 

«'  Texas j 2 

"  Tennesee 6 

"  Virginia 2 

"  WUcon»in 4 

"  Wyoming  Territory I 


264 


STATEMENTS   GIVING   RESULTS   AS  TO   PROTECTION    DLRIVED. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  there  were  sentenced 

under  the  Indefinite  Sentence  law  of  1877    .    .    .  2,076 
Ten  were   pardoned,  four  were  had   untenable  warrants 
and  one  was  released  by  habeas  corpus,  aggregat- 
ing fifteen  not  treated 15 

Of  these  2061  the  State  has  good  protection,  as  follows :  , 

There  are  now  in  custody 658 

There  ar*».  elsewhere  in  custody 68 

Absolutely  released  sent  out  of  State      109 

Absolutely  released  without  parole    (Satisfactory)    ...  1 1 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 735 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 59 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  121 

Now  on  parole,  doing  well 82 

Deceased 35 


2,o6l 


1878     or     91.1$ 
Unprotected  against : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 59 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration  .    .  121 

Escaped,  not  doing  well 3 

183      or      8.9  # 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION. 

Whole  number  paroled* 1260 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their  abs>c  lute  re- 
lease    735 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 82 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 59 

One  hall  of  those   discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  76 

Absolutely   released   because  sent  out  of  state,  estimated 

doing  well 71 

Returned  to  the    Reformatory  and  there  now  remaining 

Died 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  or  contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration 
Men  absolutely  released  because  sent  beyond  the  borders 

of  the  itate  estimated  nor  doing  well 

Sent  to  other  piisons  while  on  parole 

Escaped 


1023 

21 
11 

or 
or 
or 

81.2$ 

1.7  " 
.8  - 

59 
75 

38 
32 

1 

i 

•Of  these  49  were  paroled  twice  and  7  wereparoled  three  times. 


205      or    16.3  Jt 
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PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1 885. 

There  were  paroled  first  time 205 

14        **          **      second  time 6 

'«        "          «4     third  time 2 

213 

Of  these  served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release  .  63 
Absolutely   released    by    being   sent    out    of  state,  cor- 
respondence and  conduct  maintained  and  knowr  to 

be  doing  well ' 20 

Absolutely  released  by  being  .sent  out  of  state  estimated  as 

not  doing  well 6 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations 

here  and  lost  sight  of 32 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 8 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 2 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 3 

Correspondence  now  maintained,  parole  period  not  yet 

expired 79 

213 

STATEMENT  SOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATIONS  OF  MF.N  PAROLED  DURING 
THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30th,    1 885. 

Whole  number  paroled 213 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 63 

Servrd  well  and    absolutely  released   because  sent  out  of 

state,  known  to  be  doing  well 20 

Correspondence  and  conduct    now   maintained,   parole 

period  not  yet  expired 79 

One  half  of  those  ceased  correspondence       16 

One  half  of  those  discharged   by  expiration  of  maximum 

term I 

179      or    84.    # 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 8      or      3.8  •' 

Probably  relumed  to  criminal  practices  or  contact : 

One  half  of  those  ceased  correspondence 16 

One  half  of  those  discharged   by  expiration  of  maximum 

term I 

Absolutely  released  because  sent  out  of  state,  estimated 

not  doing  well 6 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 3 

26      or    12.2  # 
BIOGRAPHICAL  8TATI8T1CN  OF  INMATES. 

I.     RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(HEREDITARY) 
INSANITY  OR  EPILEPSEY   (IN  ANCESTRY) 

264      or     12.7  # 

DRUNKENESS   (IN  ANCESTRY) 

Clearly  traced 756      or    36.4% 

Doubtful    . 265      or     12.8  •• 

Temperate 1055      or    50.8  •■ 

EDUCATION   (IN  ANCERTRY) 

Without  any  education 296  or  14.3% 

Simply  read  and  write 1035  or  49.9  " 

Ordinary  common  school 652  or  31.4  " 

High  school  or  more » 93  or  4.4  " 
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PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES   (iN  ANCESTRY) 

Pauperized 75      or      3-6^6 

No  accumulations 1683      or     81. 1  " 

Forehanded 318      or     15.3  " 

OCCUPATION     (OF  ANCESTRY) 

Servants  and  clerks 257      or     12.3% 

Common  laborers 580      or     28       " 

At  mechanical  work .' 854      or    41.2  ** 

With  traffic 333      or     16       " 

The  professions  (so-called) 

Law 6 

Medicine 24 

Theology 5 

Teaching 17 

52      or      2.5  £ 

2.     RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 

(Environment) 

THE  HOME  LIFE 
(a)      CHARACTER    OF   HOME 

Positively  bad 1050      or    50.6% 

Fair  (only) 808      or     38.9  « 

Good 218      or     10.5  ** 

(6)      DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age    . 102  or  4.9  % 

Left  home  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age    .    .    t 141  or  6.8  M 

Left  home  soon  after  fourteen  years  of  age 530  or  25.5  •• 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime 1303  or  62.8  " 

Note.— As  to  the  773  homeless  : — 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities     .  - 144  or  18.6^ 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerants) 113  or  14.6  *' 

Lived  with  employers 170  or  22      " 

Rovers  and  tramps      346  or  44.8  " 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education   (Illiterates) 380  or  18.3  £ 

Simply  read  and  write 1 156  or  55.7  «* 

Ordinary  common  school  attainments 455  or  21.9  *l 

High  school  or  more 85  ot  4.1  •' 

♦industrial. 

Servants  and  clerks 656  or  31.6% 

Common  laborers 954  or  46      M 

At  mechanical  work 409  or  19  7  ** 

Idlers 57  or  2.7  « 

CHARACTER   OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 1274  or  61.3^ 

Notgood 703  or  33.0  •* 

Doubtful 58  or  2.8  M 

Good 41  or  2      *' 

♦It  thouldbe  rtated,  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation  are,  as  a  rule;  not  regularly  em- 
ployed, nor  steady,  reliable  workers. 
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NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Potestant 827  .  or  39.8^ 

Roman  Catholic 940  or  453  " 

Hebrew 94  or  4.5  «• 

None 215  or  IO*4 " 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health  viz : 

Debilitated  01  diseased 127  or  6.1% 

Somewhat  impaired 179  or  8.6  " 

Good  health 1770  or  85.3  " 

(b)  The  quality,  viz  . 

Low  or  coarse 481      or    23.2% 

Medium 819      or    394  •• 

Good 776      or    37.4 " 

MENTAL. 

(a)  Natural  Capacity  : — 

Deficient 69  or  3.3  Jfc 

Fair  (only") 601  or  29     " 

Good *-.....  1076  or  51.8  " 

Excellent 330  or  15.9  " 

(b)  Culture  :— 

None 702  or  33.8^ 

Very  slight 628  or  30.3  " 

Ordinary 657  or  31.6  " 

Much 89  or  4.3" 

MORAL. 

(a)  Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated) 

Positively  none 880  or  42.4^ 

Possibly  some 595  or  28.7  " 

Ordinarily  susceptible 479  or  23      " 

Specially  Susceptible 122  or  5,9  " 

(b)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  is  shown  under  the  examination, 

either  filial  affection,  sense  of  shame  or  sense  of  personal 

loss: 

Absolutely  none 1333  or  64.2J6 

Possibly  some 430  or  20.7  •• 

Ordinarily  sensitive 209  or  lo.l   " 

Specially  sensitive 104  or  5      " 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz  : 

Against  the  property * 1958  or  94.4% 

Against  the  person Ill  or  5,3  «• 

Against  the  peace 7  or  0.3  • 

AGE  OF  INMATES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 1248     or    60.1  % 

«      20    "    25      "    "    " 610     or    29.4  •• 

"      25     "    30      "     u    "       218      or     10.5  " 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Schools. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,     ) 
Elmira,  September  30,  1885.     J 

To  the  Board  of  Mdnagets : 

Gentlemen: — I  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  Reformatory 
Schools  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1885. 

The  classes  of  the  School  were  reorganized  at  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter term  in  October,  1884,  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Circu- 
lar of  Information  incorporated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  basis  of 
this  plan  being  the  usual  classification  of  our  inmates  into  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  lecture  course  pupils.  Again,  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
Term  in  January,  and  a  third  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Term  in  June  last,  the  classes  were  reorganized  on  substantially  the  same 
basis.  At  each  reorganization  large  numbers  of  pupils  were  advanced  in 
school  grade,  while  some  remained  stationary  or  were  reduced  in  class ; 
and  new  courses  of  study  were  carefully  devised  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  pupils.  For  the  lecture  division,  consisting  of  two  classes, 
courses  have  been  given  in  economics,  history,  and  chemistry  to  the 
more  advanced  class  (A) ;  civil  government,  American  history,  and 
higher  arithmetic  to  the  lower  class  (B) ;  and  to  the  whole  division 
Courses  in  ancient  history,  Practical  Morality  and  English  Literature, 
with  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  higher  mathematics,  telegraphy  and 
stenography  for  small  selected  classes  of  inmates.  The  instruction  given 
to  the  two  intermediate  classes  has  covered  arithmetic  from  fractions  to 
interest ;  general  geography  and  the  geography  of  New  York ;  English 
grammar  and  composition.  The  courses  for  the  primary  classes  have 
comprised  arithmetic  and  language  in  appropriately  graded  stages.  The 
following  corps  of  instructors  have  acted  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
year ;  Prof.   D.  R.   Ford  of  the  Elmira  College  (chemistry)  :   Chas.  A. 
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Collin,  Esq.  (Practical  Morality):  Prof.  Jas.  R.  Monks  of  the  Elmira 
Academy  (History) ;  F.  Thornton  Macaulay,  School  Secretary  (English 
Literature) ;  Principals  A.  D.  Whitney  and  B.  W.  Tice  (arithmetic  and 
language) ;  Miss  C.  S.  Norman  (arithmetic  and  language) ;  B.  C.  White, 
Esq.  (arithmetic  and  language)  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Mills  (telegraphy  and  sten- 
ography) ;  and  various  pupil  teachers. 

Appended  to  my  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing names  well  known  in  literature  and  sociology,  who  have  preached 
and  lectured  at  the  Reformatory,  and  who  by  their  presence  and  words 
have  done  much  to  educate  and  elevate  the  mind  and  tone  of  our  popula- 
tion, thereby  well  meriting  enumeration  among  our  active  agents  for  im- 
provement. 

The  practical  results  of  our  school-work  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  data  collated  from  our    regularly   maintained   official  records. 

(A)  Of  the  566  men  enrolled  in  our  regular  classes  in  October,  1884, 
149  men  were  distributed  in  three  primary  classes,  207  in  the  two  inter- 
mediate classes,  and  210  in  the  two  advanced  classes  and  their  small  sub- 
sidiary divisions.  Of  the  149  primary  pupils,  $8  remain  retrogressive  or 
stationary  at  this  writing,  not  having  emerged  as  yet  from  the  primary 
division;  69  have  been  promoted  into  the  intermediate  classes,  and  20 
have  reached  the  lecture  course.  Of  the  207  intermediate  pupils,  43  re- 
main without  progress,  and  87  have  been  advanced  to  the  lecture  courses. 
Of  the  pupils  who  made  up  the  Lecture  course  all  save  114  paroled  or 
discharged  men  remain  in  the  lecture  courses  for  the  coming  year. 
Twenty  men  who  began  the  year  as  primary  pupils  were  paroled  or  trans- 
ferred from  the  Institution,  and  76  were  released  who  began  as  intermed- 
iate pupils ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  these 
96  men  were  promoted  one  or  more  classes  before  reaching  parole,  those 
of  the  intermediate  group  reaching  as  a  rule  the  lecture  classes  before  re- 
lease. This  heavy  preponderance  of  paroled  men  in  the  advanced  classes 
is  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  strictness  with  which  our  men  are  held  to 
educational  progress  as  a  condition  of  release.  It  has  now  become  a  re- 
cognized rule  among  the  men  themselves  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  man  has  the  better  prospect  of  enlargement  who  has  made  the  greater 
educational  improvement:  that  members  of  the  primary  division  have 
small  chance  of  escaping  the  Board  decision  :  "  Deferred  for  more  educa- 
tion, M  and  that  men  even  of  the  upper  intermediate  class  are  not  to  ex- 
pect nearly  so  favorable  a  consideration  as  those  of  the  lecture  course. 
This  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Managers  has  acted  throughout  the  past  year 
as  a  most  powerful  stimulus.  There  is  everywhere  apparent  a  strong  de- 
sire to  get  on  in  the  classes  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  the  best  foot  forward  at 
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Board  meetings,  a  desire  which,  however  artificial  in  its  origin,    in  the 
end  accomplishes  our  aim  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

(B)  The  evidences  of  intellectual  progress  so  far  exhibited  refer  solely 
to  the  original  class  population  of  October,  1884.  If  we  examine  the 
general  movement  of  these  pupils  taken  in  combination  with  the  new  pu- 
pils admitted  constantly  during  the  year,  we  obtain  other  interesting 
data  which  afford  a  fair  means  of  getting  at  a  net  balance  of  practical  re- 
sults. We  learn,  from  this  showing  that,  over  and  above  promotions 
neutralized  by  reductions,  72  men  have  been  advanced  from  primary  to 
intermediate  classes  and  1 7  from  primary  to  lecture  classes — the  latter  be- 
ing somewhat  unusual  cases  of  advancement  from  rudimentary  to  academic 
studies :  and  that  112  have  been  advanced  from  intermediate  to  lecture 
classes.  This  summary,  it  should  be  remembered,  deals  with  promo- 
tions from  one  grand  division  to  another  and  derives  its  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  promotions  in  the  smaller  classes  making 
up  these  grand  divisions. 

(C)  Still  another  noteworthy  summary  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
ports, regularly  published  in  the  Reformatory  newspaper,  which  show 
what  proportion  of  men  pass  successfully  each  month. all  examinations  to 
which  they  are  held.  These  reports  account  for  the  number  of  men  ex- 
amined, as  distinct  from  men  absent  or  excused  for  one  satisfactory  rea- 
son or  another.  The  average  monthly  number  of  men  examined  was  549, 
of  this  number  an  average  of  77  per  cent  passed  satisfactorily  each  month. 

When  to  the  foregoing  particular  statements  we  add  the  fact  that  we 
have  continued  to  adhere  strictly  to  our  standard  of  satisfactory  examin- 
ation, 75  per  cent  of  a  possible  hundred  being  invariably  required  of  the 
pupil,  it  will  be  easy  to  appraise  the  degree  of  success  which  has  marked 
our  educational  work. 

The  methods  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  Reformatory  schools,  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  and  routine,  and  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, have  been  so  fully  described  in  my  previous  reports  that  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  treat  of  these  topics  in  detail  in  the  present  document. 
Instead  of  these  we  present  an  outline  sketch  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  two  special  departments  of  the  School,  and  which  will  pos- 
sess points  of  novelty  and  high  interest  for  individuals  who  are  concerned 
in  the  reform  of  criminals.  I  refer  to  the  courses  in  English  Literature 
and  in  Practical  Morality. 

The  class  in  English  Literature  was  begun  as  an  experiment  at  the 
commencement  of  the  scholastic  year.  It  consisted  at  first  of  about  sixty 
pupils  comprising  forty  men  or  more  who  had  been  over  all  of  our  or- 
dinary advanced  studies,  and  twenty  selected  members  of  the  new  Class 
A.     The   class  retained  this  constitution,  with  the  exception   of  men  re- 
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leased,  until  last  June,  when  the  course  was  made  obligatory  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  advanced  classes.  A  large  division  of  over  250  men  was  thus 
formed.  At  the  present  writing  it  has  been  decided  to  include  tha 
whole  of  the  intermediate  division  in  the  Literature  course,  so  that  the 
class  of  1885-86  will  contain  over  500  pupils. 

The  course  combined  two  lines  of  study,  one  of  English  literary  his- 
tory and  the  other  of  texts  of  the  great  literary  masters.  The  historical 
part  was  taught  through  very  full  leaflets  prepared  by  the  instructor.  No 
regular  class-meetings  were  held,  save  at  examinations,  and  the  study  was 
pursued  in  private  by  each  individual  with  such  helps  and  suggestions  as 
could  be  conveyed  through  circulars  and  The  Summary  or  imparted  in 
my  many  interviews  with  hesitant  and  backward  pupils.  The  utmost 
discrimination  was  exercised  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  books  for 
textual  study,  which  part  indeed  formed  the  more  important  division  of 
the  course.  Each  pupil  received  monthly  a  portion  of  an  author  for  this 
textual  study.  We  drew  upon  the  cleanest  and  most  inspiring  literature 
in  the  whole  range  of  high  class  authors,  not  excluding,  in  fact,  the  mas- 
ter-books of  other  tongues.  We  studied  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Dante,  Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  Marlowe,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Coleridge,  Goethe,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  others  of  the 
same  order,  with  and  without  gloss.  The  endeavor  was  made  at  the  start 
to  gauge  each  man's  capacity,  and  to  instil  and  foster  a  love  of  good  lit- 
erature where  no  initial  love  existed.  The  older  and  more  lettered  pu- 
pils were  worked  upon  a  high  plane.  With  the  less  experienced  the  tasks 
were  set  from  the  brief  and  simple  stories  and  poems  of  Irving,  Longfel- 
low or  Hawthorne. 

Like  Practical  Morality,  English  Literature  was  at  the  beginning  voted 
a  nuisance  by  the  selected  members  and  greeted  by  them  as  a  fresh  inflic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  more  difficult  the  earning  of  marks.  Dis- 
taste was  varied  by  positive  anger;  here  and  there  a  man  suffered  his  first 
bewilderment  to  pass  into  sullen  unwillingness  to  make  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand^the'new  study.  Several  on  receiving  a  play  or  an  essay,  opened 
the  book  and  closed  it,  doggedly  declaring  they  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  was  expected  of  them.  Encouraging  advice  was  given  in 
every  case  of  this  sort  that  came  to  light,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the 
approaching  examination  began  to  act,  nearly  every  man,  willing  or  un- 
willing, attacked  his  author  and  his  outlines.  This  first  examination  was 
sufficiently  creditable  and  the  historical  part  at  least  was  well  done ;  but 
expected  signs  were  not  wanting  of  mental  confusion,  of  indifference,  <rf 
ineffectual  groping  after  an  author's  very  palpable  meaning,  signs  which 
revealed  a  likely  material  for  mental  discipline  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
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The  only  means  of  removing  these  difficulties  seemed  to  lie  in  repeated 
doses  of  the  same  medicine,  a  conclusion  soon  warranted  by  exper- 
ience. Whatever  could  be  was  now  done  in  the;  way  of  artificial  illumin- 
ation, and  when  it  appeared  that  examinations  could  be  and  actually 
were  passed  by  many  men  in  the  new  subject,  confidence  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  authors  were  taken  up  for  the  next  test  with  less  of  ugliness  and 
far  more  of  tolerance.  In  a  little  while  the  class  gathered  momentum  and 
became  thoroughly  a  fact.  The  change  was  accompanied  by  phenomena 
which  are  unique  from  an  educational  and  psychological  point  of  view. 
Any  one  passing  along  our  corridors  and  galleries  might  now  have  wit- 
nessed a  curious  spectacle — that  of  a  student  of  literature  reading  by  gas- 
light not  the  accustomed  novel  or  light  history,  but  the  Prologue  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Emerson's  May-Day,  or  the 
story  of  Evangeline ;  pondering  over  the  weighted  pages  of  Bacon  or 
keenly  trying  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Browning's  Paracelsus;  not 
rarely  with  a  note-book  at  hand  filled  with  private  comments  wrought 
out  against  the  coming  examination.  At  the  examinations,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  pupil  was  required  to  answer  historical  questions  and,  more 
important  than  this,  to  write  out  extemporaneously  an  essay  or  report 
dealing  with  some  topic,  more  or  less  extensive,  growing  out  of  the  text 
of  his  author — which  topic  was  selected  not  by  himself  but  by  the  In- 
structor on  the  day  of  the  test.  If  one  could  realize  the  mental  process  of 
A  "  tough  "  from  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  who,  after  passing  up  from 
class  to  class  of  our  school,  is  forced  to  apply  his  intellectual  faculties  for 
the  first  time  to  the  careful  reading  of  an  essay  of  Macaulay  or  a  poem 
of  Goldsmith,  to  enter  in  short  upon  the  terra  incognita  of  good  litera- 
ture ;  and  if  one  could  then  conceive  of  the  state  of  this  same  "  tough,  " 
when  after  six  months  of  application  with  growing  susceptibility,  he  reads 
tip  for  pure  pleasure  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  searches  the  pages  of 
Pante  for  illustrations  of  the  text  of  Chaucer,  ramsacks  our  reference  li- 
brary for  specimens  of  early  English ;  — if  one  could  do  this  he  would 
comprehend  in  some  measure  what  has  been  done  by  our  class  in  English 
Literature.  Our  students,  of  course,  were  not  wholly  without  intellec- 
tual culture  at  the  start.  A  few  possessed  a  large  amount  of  it.  All  had 
been  imbued  with  some  sense  of  the  excellence  of  culture  by  the  labors  of 
our  lecturers  in  science,  philosophy  and  history.  The  discussions  in  the 
Practical  Morality  class  had  awakened  our  argumentative  powers  and  de- 
veloped a  sharp  relish  for  ethical  questions.  We  had  all  had  experience, 
too,  in  the  reading  of  standard  works  of  fiction  and  even  of  books  of 
utility ;  but  the  formal  study  of  an  English,  often  of  an  old  English,  au- 
thor, involving  an  examination,  was  something  wholly  new.  A  direct 
movement  towards  pure  aesthetic  culture  was  unprecedented  for  men  who 
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generally  demanded  that  books  should  be  amusing,  should  help  to  kill 
time  in  prison.  The  first  effect  was,  as  already  remarked,  discouraging. 
English  Literature  did  not  immediately  "  take.  M  But  necessity  made  it 
take,  and  the  inevitable  love  of  literature  which  quickly  sprang  up  did 
the  rest.  The  essays  and  poems  were  conned  over  and  over  and  minds 
heretofore  innocent  of  culture  became  saturated  with  the  drinkable  gold 
of  the  classics.  A  change  of  feeling  came  over  us ;  distaste  passed  into 
satisfaction  as  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  masters  leavened  our  minds  : 
indifference  gave  way  to  zeal  and  the  study  became  delightful.  An  in- 
terest feeble  at  first  had  grown  rapidly.  Among  the  early  favorable  in- 
dications were  the  requests  for  information  as  to  the  lives  of  authors  and 
the  eager  reading  of  biographies  and  literary  notices.  Then  arose  the 
desire  to  read  other  works  of  a  given  author  or  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
another  month  in  more  minute  study  of  a  masterpiece  already  absorbed 
in  the  rough.  Notes  poured  steadily  in  upon  me  exhibiting  in  countless 
ways  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  which  can  be  termed  nothing  else  than 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  true  naissance  or  birth  of  letters.  Like  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Revival  period  in  England,  our  students,  inspired  by  the  sim- 
ple love  of  learning,  sought  culture  everywhere.  Every  available  source 
of  enlightenment,  every  volume  of  classic  English  in  our  reference  li- 
brary, was  in  its  journey  from  hand  to  hand  of  our  students  a  testimony 
to  their  enthusiasm.  Books  which  had  long  remained  unused  suddenly  be- 
came very  popular,  and  the  delight  in  reading  expanded  so  as  to  include 
not  merely  literature  but  other  lines  as  well — ethics,  economics,  sociology, 
history,  the  ancient  classics,  natural  science.  Thus  on  a  very  small  scale, 
but  none  the  less  truly,  our  revival  followed  an  instinctive  development 
entirely  similar  to  the  great  Renaissance.  As  we  write  the  interest  is  un- 
diminished, but  rather  grows  by  its  own  great  energy  of  motion.  The 
new  spirit  penetrates  the  whole  life  of  the  institution.  In  their  social  in- 
tercourse our  inmates  make  regular  topics  of  books  and  authors;  infor- 
mal debates  diversify  the  Dining  Hall  exercises  and  the  instructor  is  gra- 
tuitously made  the  arbiter  of  frequent  discussions  of  the  "new  learning." 
Even  with  incorrigible  and  indifferent  men,  who  remain  uninfected  by 
enthusiasm,  the  simple  stain  of  inexorable  requirement  has  proved  and  is 
proving  valuable. 

As  exemplifying  the  nature  and  amount  of  reading  commonly  assigned 
to  our  students  in  this  department,  I  have  here  appended  a  list  of  the 
authors  and  works  assigned  to  ten  representative  men  for  eight  successive 
months. 

The  growth  of  such  an  interest  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  has  re- 
sulted in  a  gradual  but  certain   raising  of  the   tone  of  public  sentiment 
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among  our  men  considered  as  a  community.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
as  a  resultant  of  the  English  Literature  Class  in  its  harmonious  working 
with  the  class  in  Practical  Morality,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Reforma- 
tory has  been  virtually  changed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  it  has  devel- 
oped a  new  function  which  affords  the  highest  improvement  and  pleasure 
in  its  exercise.  Signs  of  this  elevation  in  social  and  intellectual  tone 
crowd  upon  us,  affect  our  system  favorably  at  unexpected  points,  assist 
our  work  by  a  many-sided  reflex  action. 

When  it  shall  be  so  that  every  inmate  of  the  institution  must  be  a 
member  of  the  English  Literature  course,  when  it  shall  be  ordained  that 
every  man  who  reads  a  book  must  read  it  in  the  best  manner  possible — 
as  may  be  shown  by  apprpriate  tests — then  we  shall  be  in  condition  to 
reap  the  highest  profit  from  this  new  form  of  mental  activity,  and  our 
ideal  of  prison  library  organization  shall  have  been  fairly  reached.  Our 
library,  within  the  year  of  which  this  report  treats,  has  bsen  raised  to  a 
really  efficient  aid  in  our  educational  work.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
Board  of  Managers  voted  $500  for  its  enlargement,  and  the  amount  was 
most  advantageously  expended  as  to  the  quality  and' quantity  of  the  lit- 
erature secured.  Our  stock  of  first  class  fiction  was  recruited  in  suffi- 
cient quantity ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  purchase  consisted  of 
standard  works  in  the  department  of  pure  culture  and  utility.  These 
latter,  added  to  the  nucleus  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Lawson  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  and  swelled  by  large  recent  additions  of 
English  classical  authors,  form  a  respectable  working  library  for  our 
"literary  class."  The  whole  collection  has  been  scientifically  cata- 
logued and  shelved,  and  the  system  of  distribution  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized, so  that  the  library  has  attained  to  its  maximum  usefulness  thus  far. 
When  the  reference  library  was  first  created,  it  was  not  without  anticipa- 
tions of  neglect.  It  happened  differently,  however,  and  for  the  past 
nine  months  the  Reference  Library  has  been  worked  with  surprising  ac- 
tivity not  only  by  the  Literature  Class  men  but  by  many  others  who  took 
pains  to  enlarge  upon  their  regular  class  work  by  collateral  readings  in 
science,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  taste  for  reading  developed  in  the 
Literature  Course  was  proven  by  the  demand  for  the  great  book's  of  all 
ages  and  climes.  Men  familiar  only  with  the  novel  and  the  newspaper 
now  gladly  made  acquaintance  with  Plato,  Dante,  and  Homer.  With 
minds  freed  from  bias  and  bigotry  by  the  discussions  of  the  Morality 
Class,  they  opened  the  books  of  Mill,  of  Spencer,  of  Taine,  Bent  ham, 
Cicero,  and  Whewell ;  culled  from  them  arguments  and  points  which 
they  carried  into  their  debates,  to  stand  or  fall,  without  regard  to  the 
prestige  of  name  or  school,  in  the  light  of  common  sense.     It  will  per- 
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haps  seem  incredible,  but  facts  warrant  our  assertion  that  these  books  of 
philosophy  were  now  as  popular  with  our  men  as  the  romances  had  ever 
been.  At  one  time,  for  example,  we  had  to  regulate  the  duration  of  loans 
for  such  books  as  Jowett's  Plato  and  Fiske's  Destiny  of  Man — so  numer- 
ous were  the  applications  by  anxious  readers.  The  latter  volume,  by  the 
way,  has  been  an  extreme  favorite  with  our  men.  Polite  literature  is  by 
no  means  distasteful  to  a  certain  class  of  criminals  ;  but  fancy  your  quon- 
dam young  burglar  or  pickpocket,  who  has  perhaps  learned  his  nefarious 
trade  in  the  ranks  of  the  notorious  "  Whyo's,  "  developed  at  last  into 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  only  intelligi- 
ble and  interesting  but  also  a  matter  to  be  coolly  tested  in  the  light  of 
his  personal  judgment,  to  be  compared  with  impressions  of  man's  duty 
and  destiny  already  acquired  in  equally  frank  considerations  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  Socrates  and  of  Christ. 

Less  speculative  reading  was  not  neglected.  Our  stock  of  books  and 
periodicals  relating  to  criticism,  education  and  the  industrial  arts  have 
been  abundantly  used  by  upper  and  lower  classmen.  The  Summarv, 
our  weekly  Reformatory  journal  of  news  and.  literature,  has  kept  steady 
pace  with  our  intellectual  development  and  helped  it  by  full  and  dis- 
criminating reports  and  notices  of  the  world's  progress,  which  in  them- 
selves have  stimulated  curiosity  in  desirable  directions. 

The  Class  in  Practical  Morality  which  was  kept  up  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  terms,  with  growing  favor  within  and  fame  without,  also  mer- 
its an  extended  description  in  this  report.  We  are  happy  to  present  this 
year,  instead  of  the  brief  notice  of  former  reports,  a  retrospect  from  the 
pen  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Collin,  embodying  not  only  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  class  but  also  his  impressions  of  the  relationship 
of  crime,  morality,  ond  education.  The  following  excerpts  from  that 
gentleman's  striking  and  sympathetic  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Prison  Association  in  Detroit,  will  be  found  of  compelling 
interest. 

"The  Church  has  long  and  vainly  been  struggling  with  its  greatest 
problem,  how  to  reach  the  low  and  depraved.  The  first  condition  of  the 
problem  is  to  get  physical  hold  of  them.  Once,  the  Church  practically 
did  this  by  its  own  machinery.  Men  and  women  with  pious  aspirations, 
voluntarily  sought  the  benefits  of  confinement  within  prison  walls  fur- 
nished by  or  in  connection  with  the  Church  organization.  Here  they 
lived  abstemiously,  and  worked  hard  as  a  religious  service.  Their  right- 
eousness worked  its  natural  profitableness,  and  the  profitableness,  coming 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  wrought  the  corruption  which  broke  up  the 
system.  The  Church  has  lost  this  machinery  and  never  will  regain  it. 
But,  behold,  the  State  has  already  done  this  work  better  than  the  Church 
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ever  could.  Here  and  now,  the  State  has  seized  these  sinners,  has  clean- 
ed them  up,  thus  giving  them  the  requisite  physical  diet  and  discipline, 
and  is  to-day  calling  to  the  invisible  Church :  We  have  cleared  away 
the  entrance,  come  in  and  feed  these  famished  souls  with  the  bread  of 
life! 

"Certain  it  is  that  no  more  now  than  ever  can  we  be  permitted  to  ask 
in  ignorant  surprise:  *  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  in  prison  and  did  not 
minister  unto  Thee  ?  '     For  then  shall  He  answer  unto  us. — 

"The  prison  has  its  proper  and  legitimate  function  in  society,  and  a 
very  important  one.  The  prison  should  be  the  ' paidagogos'  to  the 
Church,  the  servant  furnished  by  the  State  to  lead  the  unruly  candidates 
for  education  and  training  in  righteousness,  secured  from  truancies,  to 
the  school  of  discipline  in  which  members  of  the  invisible  Church  should 
be  teachers.  Whether  or  not  such  teaching  should  be  given  in  formal 
connection  with  some  particular  branch  of  the  visible  Church,  about 
which  so  much  noise  is  now  being  made,  is  a  question  of  very  trifling 
importance. 

"  As  the  possibilities  of  making  the  prison  operate  as  a  moral  hospital 
and  training  school,  come  to  be  fully  appreciated,  it  will  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  drunks  and  disorderlies,  instead  of 
being  sent  as  now  for  short  periods  to  schools  for  the  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement of  crime,  will  receive  the  advantages  of  reformatory  impris- 
onment under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  which  are  now  permitted  only 
to  the  more  serious  offenders. 

"  The  word  of  the  moral  teacher  must  be  education  rather  than  mere 
instruction.  The  learning  of  moral  maxims  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
that  temper  of  mind  and  soul  which  the  great  modern  teacher,  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  designated  by  the  phrase  i  moral  thoughtfulness.  '  Moral  max- 
ims are  serviceable  at  best,  only  to  indicate  the  general  direction.  No 
man  can  walk  morally  in  the  wilderness  of  this  life,  until  he  carefully  se- 
lects the  particular  path  as  well  as  the  general  direction,  and  becomes 
watchful  of  each  footstep.  No  end  of  good  advice  may  be  given  these 
men  and  they  see  nothing  in  it  all  but  the  same  old  story,  to  them  all 
4  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  '  The  moral  teacher  must  begin  with  these 
men  by  waking  up  and  leading  forth  the  dormant  or  merely  potential  ac-' 
tivities,  and  his  main  work  will  be  to  guide  and  suggest  the  direction  of 
the  activities  he  has  awakened  and  stimulated.  The  natural  thirst  must 
first  be  restored  before  men  can  be  made  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life. 

"  Religion  and  morality  are  not  to  be  contrasted  or  contra-distin- 
guished as  in  any  way  opposing  or  conflicting  with  each  other.  They 
are  separated  by  no  chasm,  nor  even  by  so  much  as  a  clear  dividing  line. 
They  shade  into  each  other.     The  existence  of  either  involves  and  implies 
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the  presence  of  the  other.  The  whole  subject  of  right  living  both  in  act 
and  emotion,  I  prefer  to  include  under  the  term  religion.  The  ideal  of 
Horace,  *  integet  vitat, '  of  perfect,  complete,  whole  life  must  be  relig- 
ious as  well  as  moral.  As  I  am  now  using  the  term,  morality  is  the 
effectuating  in  actual  conduct  of  the  religious  emotions,  and  is  therefore 
a  subdivision  of  religion. 

"  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  study  of 
morality  calls  for  the  keen,  critical,  dissecting  spirit,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  spirit  in  which  appeals  are  made  directly  to  the  religious  emotions. 
*  *  *  *  J  wjsn  the  preachers  throughout  the  land  would  prepare 
themselves  for  one  sermon  to  business  men,  upon  the  proposition  that 
every  legitimate  bargain  naturally  involves  equivalent  benefit  to  both 
parties,  and  that  any  other  bargain  is  immoral.  What  a  transformation 
would  be  effected,  more  indeed  in  the  temper  than  in  the  methods  of 
businessmen,  if  they  could  fully  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  no  cha- 
rity, no  method  of  helpfulness  to  their  neighbors,  equal  to  carrying  on  a 
legitimate  business  justly,  justly  not  in  the  legal  but  in  the  absolute  mor- 
al sense.  But  the  temper  of  the  pulpit  is  emotional  not  critical,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  pulpit  are  in  some  respects  especially  unfitted  for  the 
work  of  moral  education. 

"  The  schools  dare  not  take  up  this  work,  for  fear  they  might  teach 
something  of  religion  also,  and  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  denominational  jealousy  would  be  in  arms.  Not 
even  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  studying,  the  Bible  can  be  permitted  in 
our  public  schools. 

"  Where  then,  if  neither  in  the  schools  nor  in  the  Church,  can  the  mor- 
al teacher  find  pupils  and  a  school  room  for  the  culture  of  moral  thought- 
fulness,  the  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of  effectuating  in  actual  conduct 
the  love  of  God  with  all  the  heart  and  of  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self? 
Right  in  the  very  spot  indeed  where  such  teaching  is  most  needed,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  State  ! 

"  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  an  opportunity  for  a  man  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm, ballasted  with  brains,  to  get  a  leverage  for  raising  up  modern 
society  from  its  foundations.  The  prisons  throughout  the  land  are  call- 
ing more  loudly  than  Greenland's  icy  mountains  or  India's  coral  strands, 
for  the  help  of  men  with  trained  intellects  and  an  enthusiastic  virtue. 
Every  man  who  has  received  the  education  and  training  of  prison  life 
should  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  other  members  of  his  class,  with 
steadier  habits  and  a  broader  intelligence,  restraining  his  fellows  from 
reckless  crimes  and  needless  strikes  in  the  laborer's  wars.  The  old 
Jheory  that  it  needs  a  brute  of  a  man  to  handle  and  train  brutal  men  is 
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passing  away.  The  m:n  in  charge  of  our  prisons  are  coming  up  nobly 
to  their  work.  The  main  trouble  now  is,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
problem  always  must  be,  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  subordinate  officers 
and  employees.  Every  employee  about  a  prison,  from  head  St  perinten- 
dentto  scullion,  should  carry  about  with  him  the  contagious  atraDsphere 
of  sturdy   moral  integrity  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  better  than   his  act. 

"  A  class  of  mature  men  met  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  practical 
ethics  on  the  principles  above  indicated,  would  be  a  unique  experiment 
anywhere,  and  most  of  all  inside  prison  walls.  About  three  years  ago  I 
was  called  to  try  such  an  experiment  in  the  State  Prison  known  as  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  With  only  such  preparation  for  ethical  teaching  as 
might  come  in  with  a  brief  experience  as  a  school  teacher,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous law  practice  in  a  rural  city,  I  accepted  the  call,  bearing  in  mind 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  lawyer  that  the  legal  profession  tends  to  culti- 
vate the  perception  of  virtue  though  not  the  practice  thereof,  while  the  re- 
verse is  the  tendency  of  the  clerical  profession. 

"  Let  me  undertake  to  give  you  frankly  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of 
my  experiment. 

"  My  class  at  first  consisted  of  about  seventy  young  men  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  selected  from  the  brightest  minds  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  six  hundred.  A  majority  of  them  had  enjoyed  from  one 
to  three  years  high  school  training  in  the  Reformatory,  especially  in  Po- 
litical Economy  under  my  professional  brother,  our  County  Judge,  in 
Physics  under  the  Professor  of  that  department  in  the  Elmira  Female 
College,  and  in  English  History  and  Civil  Government  under  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Elmira  Free  Academy.  Expressly  discarding  oratory,  funny 
stories  and  similar  nonsense,  I  set  to  work  dryly,  but  cheerily  and  heart- 
ily, to  discuss  on  a  low  plane,  the  most  comfortable  methods  of  living. 
At  the  outset,  I  ignored  all  the  authority,  the  Bible  included,  and  took 
up  the  problem  of  life  as  though  for  the  first  time,  my  favorite  and  fre- 
quently recurring  illustration  being  the  analogy  of  individuals  in  society 
to  locomotives  on  a  demoralized  railroad,  all  wild-catting,  and  frequent- 
ly colliding  and  wrecking.  Bodily  comfort  and  physical  health  quickly 
brought  on  the  general  topic  of  temperance.  Upon  the  special  applica- 
tion of  temperance  to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  with  a  reckless  indul- 
gence in  intellectual  honesty,  I  gave  a  fair  exposition  of  the  argument 
for  temperance  as  opposed  to  total  abstinence.  My  pupils  had  hitherto 
listened  with  dubious  interest,  but  now  began  to  scent  rank  heresy.  The 
Superintendent  sat  nervously  watching  for  me  to  fall  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  along  which  I  was  treading.  I  had  formerly  attempted  to 
force  the  discussion  by  calling  up  members  of  the  class  and  asking  quest ioas, 
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but  ten  minutes,  trial  satisfied  me  with  that  experiment.  Now,  however, 
the  discussion  needed  no  urging.  I  was  rebuked  for  encouraging  intem- 
perance and  we  had  some  very  forcible  total  abstinence  lectures  from 
members  of  the  class.  I  took*  my  castigations  meekly  and  conceded  that 
total  abstinence  was  possibly  the  only  true  rule  for  any  one,  and  was 
certainly  the  only  safe  rule  for  very  many. 

"By  this  time  my  pupils  had  decided  that  their  teacher  was  not  smart . 
nor  particularly  good.     They  could  not  see  how  they  were  to  pass  their 
school  examinations  in  such  stuff.     The  class  became  decidedly  unpopu- 
lar and   was  known  throughout  the  institution  as  the  class  in  'Practical 
Rascality. ' 

"The  transition  naturally  followed  from  physical  health  to  the  health 
and  diseases  of  the  soul.  But  here  I  was  met  by  a  spirit  of  skepticism 
of  which  the  following  extract  from  a  note  sent  up  to  me  was  one  of  the 
manifestations  ;  '  Dear  Sir  : — I  think  that  the  man  who  3aid  last  Sunday 
that  he  knew  he  had  a  soul,  made  a  very  strong  assertion,  and  I  am 
not  near  as  sure  as  he  is  about  the  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact. '  ...,-. 

?■'  Strange  to  say  the  proposition  that  man  has  a  soul  troubled  me  for 
several  Sundays,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  the  orthodox  majority  of  the 
class.  I  finally  clinched  the  proposition  as  follows ;  *  If  I  called  you  a 
fool  you  would  say  I  insulted  you.  Then  there  is  something  of  you  bej 
sides  body,  and  this  something  can  be  happy  or  suffering,  healthy  or 
diseased.  Let  us  call  this  something  whatever  it  is,  soul,  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  it  continues  to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  body.'  The 
leader  of  the  skepticals,  a  bright  young  burglar  about  eighteen  years 
old,  said  to  me  privately  as  we  were  walking  out  of  the  class  room,  * W  ell 
I  see  that  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word  soul,  man  has  a  soul, 
but  whether  man  has  a  soul  in  the  religious  sense  or  not,  I  don't  Know 
and  I  am  going  to  wait  and  see  what  I  can  make  out  about  it.'  What  he 
finally  made  out  about  it  is  indicated  by  his  contribution  about  a  year  after- 
ward to  The  Summary  the  Reformatory  newspaper,  written  from 
the. depth  of  his  heart,  as  allegorical  of  his  own  hard  struggle  with  him- 
self, as  follows : 

'  "GOD  AND  THE  ROBIN" 

'•Early  in  the  morning,  long  before  the  lazy  cock  crows,  you  may  hear  the  robin  singing 
his,  welcome  to  the  sun.  He  has  been  watching  through  the  darkness  for  the  first  rays  of 
coming  day  and  as  ihey  appear  he  pours  forth  the  melody  as  an  expression  of  his  joy. 
A\V\s  quiet  till  his  music  rends  the  air,  and  as  you  listen  you  are  inspired  with  thoughts  of 
Him  who  made  the  robin  and  you.  Perhaps  the  sweet  song  is  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God 
for  sheltering  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  night.  Do  they  know  of  God?  Who  can 
tell  ?  Perhaps  He  is  the  cause  of  what  we  in  our  ignorance  call  instinct.  Once  as  I  list- 
ened to  their  music  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  ot  a  house  near  the   sea.      It  had  a  lawn  in 
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front  on  which  was  a  robin  hopping  in  search  of  food  for  her  young.  Bnt  as  she  hopped 
about,  the  sky  seemed  to  grow  darker.  I  knew  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  when 
it.  came  1  saw  the  robin  cling  to  the  tree  for  shelter.  But  the  wind  was  fierce  and  it  tore 
her  from  the  branch,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  it  boie  ber  away  out  over  the  ocean* 
farther  and  farther  from  the  land,  till  at  last  when  its  energy  was  spent,  its  fury  gone,  it 
left  her  on  the  ocean  w  kh  no  land  in  sight  to  guide  her  to  her  home.  And  as  she  flew  she 
thought  ot  her  little  ones  at  home,  and  of  her  mate.  She  thought  she  was  flying  to  them 
but  every  little  effort  was  taking  her  farther  away  though  she  knew  it  not.  When  at  last 
she  began  to  tire,  she  looked  at  the  restless  walers,  but  they  offered  her  no  relief;  and  in 
her  frightened  ay  I  seemed  to  hear  her  say  :  "O  where  shall  I  rest  my  weary  wing?" 
But  in  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean  she  heard  no  reply,  so  she  could  Lut  fly  on,  till  dark- 
ness came,  when  utterly  exhausted,  she  fell  upon  the  cruel  waves  and  died.  And  He  who 
made  her  will  receive  her  when  the  course  of  life  is  past.  Cannot  the  little  robin  find  in 
that  house  of  many  mansions  a  place  to  rest  her  weary  wing  ?  Is  heaven  made  for  man 
alone  ?  Are  not  these  little  creatures  who  never  offend  God,  but  worship  him  with  the 
purity  and  happiness  of  their  little  hearts  entitled  to  the  joys  of  hereafter  ?  Who  can 
doubt  it  ?" ' 

"  The  topic  of  revenge  was  quickly  reached  in  diseussing  the  diseases  of 
the  soul.  A  recklessly  honest  discussion  of  the  utility  of  revenge  again 
put  the  Superintendent  on  tenter-hooks.  This  again  was  rank  heresy 
and  was  more  strenuously  resented  by  the  class.  Revenge  was  what 
brought  me  here,  said  some  members  frankly.  I  presented  the  other  side, 
of  the  question  by  reading  selected  passages  fiom  the  Socratic  dialogues 
of  Plato,  with  running  comments,  elaborating  the  proposition  that  doing 
injustice  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  suffering  injustice.  I  was  quite 
satisfied  with  my  argument  but  the  leader  of  the  skeptics  was  not.  He 
sent  me  the  following  note  : 

4 1  have  only  attended  up  till  now  two  lectures,  and  therefore  do  no:  know  what  may 
have  been  said  in  the  other  three.  But  in  the  lecture  on  the  24th,  1  think  you  go  a  liule 
out. of  the  line.  You  say  that  if  a  man.  from  pune  cu«sedness  strikes  you,  it  is  better  to  let 
him  alone.  Reason,  because  a  man  in  doing  so  hurts  what  we  have  agreed  10  call  his 
soul,  and  if  he- continues  to  hurt  it  in  such  a  way  he  will  find  in  the  end  thai  he  has  hurt 
himself  more  than  you.  That  is  hardly  "Practical  Morality.  *  That  which  is  uimaiural 
can  hardly  be  called  practical.  Revenge  is  not  only  the  gratification  of  a  desire  but  also  a 
mode  of  protection.  AH  our  legal  punishments  are  based  on  a  spirii  of  revenge  for  the 
purpose  of  protection.  A  fine  country  we  would  have  if  the  government  were  to  let  men 
go  on  doing  all  the  wrong  they  pleased,  consoling  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
men  were  injuring  themselves  more  than  anyho.iy  else.  To  show  you  that  revenge  is 
instinctive  and  a  natural  protection:  a  man  strikes  you  one  blow  and  your  impulse  is  to 
strike  him  two,  so  as  to  let  him  see  that  it  does  not  pay  to  strike  you  and  to  make  him, 
from  impulses  of -fear,  quit.  Therefore  revenge  in  such  a  case  is  a  natural  protection,  the 
impulses  of  which  are  instinctive  and  jo  universal  that  they  must  contain  some  good. 
Further  on  you  say  that  a  man  in  striking  you  has  only  hurt  the  flesh.  I,et  us  see.  Sup- 
pose he  has  struck  you  on  the  cheek.  It  hurls.  The  organic  matter  has  been  bruised. 
But  is  that  all?     What  makes  your  hands  close  and  your  teeth  come  together  ?     Ah,  then 

another  source  of  feeling  has  been  touched  and  let's  see  what  it  is 

We  see  that  our  sensitive  nature  has  been  aroused  by  a  strain  or  ajar  and  by  a  conlinua-. 
t ion  of  blows  and  consequently  by  a  continuation  of  strains  and  jars,  the  feeling  at  last  gets 
toughened,  hprdened  and  dies  out,  and  you  become  one  of  those  poor  wretches  with 
whom  we  often  meet,  to  whom  a  blow  is  nothing  while  a  kind  word  is  a  mortal  sting, 
Look  at  yourself  then  and  see  if  the  man  who  struck  you  is  not  the  better  off.  Besides, 
what  kind  of  forgiveness  do  you  call  that,  where- you  allow  a  man  to  strike  you  when  you  ' 
believe  that  by  so  doing  the  man  will  in  time  pay  dearly  for  his  action?  You  would  haa-e 
the  world  think  you  turn  to  him  the  left  cheek,  while  rn  your  heart  you  expect  your  pound 
of  flesh.  Please  excuse  my  freedom  and  look  upon  me  as  your  attentive  and  respectful 
scholar.' 
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"  I  frankly  acknowledged  to  the 'class  the  superiority  of  ray  pupil's 
moral  reasoning.  We  continued  the  readings  from  Socrates  on  punish- 
ment as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  soul.  That  a  man  should  run  to 
the  Judge  to  be  punished  as  he  would  to  a  surgeon  when  wounded,  and 
should  do  the  same  for  his  friends  and  relatives  was  a  new  strange 
doctrine ;  and  the  professionally  orthodox  could  not  tell  which  side  to 
take.  The  only  trouble  with  the  discussion  now  was  to  control  it. 
Half  a  dozen  hands  would  be  up  at  once  waiting  for  the  leader's  nod 
and  even  the  Superintendent  could  not  always  keep  his  seat. 

"  We  were  progressing  with  quietly  increasing  interest  for  several  weeks 
on  such  topics,  when  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  two  men  as  to 
whether  a  certain  expression  constituted  swearing,  was  referred  to  the 
class.  I  tried  to  explain  the  value  of  religious  reverence.  But  however 
indifferent  they  might  be  to  attacks  upon  their  theories  of  morality, 
their  religion  they  were  ready  to  fight  for.  The  Hebrews  felt  insulted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  vice  versa  and  so  on  through  all  the 
variations  even  to  the  Agnostics.  The  discussion  got  away  from  me, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  the  prison  '  paidogogos '  our  class  would 
have  broken  up  like  the  famous  society  on  the  Stanislaus.  The  Super- 
intendent deemed  it  prudent  to  prohibit  the  first  grade  men  from 
continuing  the  discussion  at  their  meals.  The  next  two  Sundays  I 
occupied  the  floor  mainly  myself,  on  the  rationale  of  religious  contro- 
versy. Thereafter  only  a  hint  was  necessary  to  stop  the  symptoms  of 
a  religious  riot.  But  the  repression  of  the  debating  society  spirit,  and 
of  the  argtimentum  ad  hmninem>  was  constantly  being  called  for.  These 
were  the  only  points  on  which  the  momentum  of  the  original  membership 
did  not  keep  the  new  men  in  order. 

"  The  attendance  gradually  increased  to  about  two  hundred.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  class  was  now  established  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
following  note  received  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  fourth  month  of 
our  experiment,  given  verbatim  : 

'Giu'l  Sup't.  :  Please  allow  m*  to  attend  the  Lecture*  on  Pra^ticel  Morality  Sunday 
fornoon.  I  ge«  I  can  pas  examination.  I  would  much  like  it,  as  I  think  Morality  is  my 
very  weekext  point.     Yours  Truly .' 

"  I  soon  went  floundering  into  the  ten  a  incognita  of  business  morality, 

with  unaffected  ignorance  hunting  for  some  standard  of  right  and  wrong 

whereby  to  test  the  morality  of  business  transactions.     I  took  positions 

confidentially  and  abandoned   them   freely.     Some  called  me  a  socialist 

and  communist,  but  they  soon  found  that  names  did  not  trouble  me  in  my 

search  after  substance ;  that   I  was  desirous  Only  to  follow  my  intellect 

wherever  it  might  lead,  wholly  regardless  of  my  landing  place.     So  great 
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was  my  faith  that  the  truth  will  bear  the  keenest  investigation  without 
damage  to  the  truth  or  the  investigator.  Finally  we  all  plunged  together 
into  the  unstable  waters  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and  after  a  time  we  all 
came  slowly  scrambling  out  again  onto  the  solid  ground  of  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine.  The  suggestions  from  the  class  were  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance tome  in  my  own  pursuit  of  the-truth.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  anywhere 
a  club  could  have  been  formed  capable  of  discussing  this  special  line  of 
topics  with  such  freedom  from  conventional  pre-judgment,  such  un- 
guardedness  of  expression,  with  such  genuiness  aud  sincerity.  Their 
strong,  practical  tendency  coming  from  a  hard  and  narrowly  mature  ex- 
perience, held  their  leader  down  to  the  ground,  and  often  took  the  non- 
sense out  of  his  idealistic  theories. 

"  I  must  skip  a  long  period  without  telling  how  I  came  to  read  selected 
passages  from  the  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo,  giving  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  trial,  imprisonment  and  death  of  Socrates. 

"I  would  not  voluntarily  have  gone  on  to  undertake  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  comparing  the  life  and  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Jesus, 
but  the  class  forced  me  into  it.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
Jews  and  Agnostics  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  class  in  literally  and  sin- 
cerely praising  Jesus  as  they  had  formerly  been  praising  Moses  and  Soc- 
rates.    All  symptoms  of  the  old  religious  war  had  disappeared. 

"  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  religion  naturally  fol- 
lowed and  could  not  be  avoided.  I  confined  the  discussion  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  points  in  which  the  principal  religions  agree,  and  strange 
to  say  the  only  fundamental  beliefs  which  do  not  admit  of  critical,  intel- 
lectual treatment,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  life  hereafter,  were  not 
once  questioned.  It  was  strong  confirmation  of  my  faith,  that  men  so 
disposed  to  question  everything,  so  readily  accepted  my  assumption  of 
these  fundamental  truths. 

"  Some  utterances  of  the  class  sounded  almost  blasphemous,  but  were  not 
repressed  as  free  utterance  seemed  like  proper  relief  to  a  festered  sore, 
and  the  speaker  thereof  was  ready  to  reverently  consider  the  doctrine 
he  had  denounced. 

"  One  speaker  raised  the  point  that  a  man  can  only  reverence  but  not 
love  God.  The  following  contribution  in  '  The  Summary  '  the  next 
Sunday,  from  a  very  young  man  in  the  third  grade,  closed  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  topic. 

"  LOVE." 
'  Hie  love  that  prompt*  embrace  and  tender  sign ; 
'ITiat  restetn  on  desire  of  human  joys, 
And  doth  not  bear  the  test  of  time,  but  cloys, 
Partaketh  not,  nor  comes  of  the  divine. 
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*Tis  but  attraction  coarse  of  human  clay ; 

Its  aim  that  man  to  man  should  e'er  be  kind. 

But,  there's  a  love  life's  traveller  does  not  find 

By  chance,  not  yet  acquireth  in  a  day. 

'Tts  that  which  draws  the  hearts  of  noble  men  , 

To  hearts  of  some  grand,  heaven -ordained  ones 

Whose  words  they  read,  though  forms  they  may  not  see : 

'Tis  that  which  thrills  the  jiuman  spirit  when 

It  views  the  love  of  him  who  made  the  suns 

And  worlds  that  roll  in  wondrous  harmony. 
(The  writing  of  the  above  sonuet  was  suggested  by  the  remark   in   the   Casuistry  Class 
last  Sunday,  that  although  reverence  and  respect  may  be  felt,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
soul  to  feel  any  love  toward  God.  This  I  have  attempted  to  show  to  be  false.— F.  J.  D.)' 

"  One  of  the  questions  for  examination  at  the  close  of  the  religious  dis^ . 
cussions,  was  to  state  the  difference  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Jesus 
as  to  God's  love  of  men.  Whatever  else  the  class  failed  on,  every  man 
answered  this  question  with  abundant  variations  of  language,  substantial- 
ly as  follows :  Socrates  taught  that  the  God  loves  and  rewards  those  who 
hbnor  and  obey  Him,  but  Jesus  taught  that  God  is  the  heavenly  Father 
who  has  not  forgotten  or  ceased  to  care  for  the  poor  down-trodden,  mis- 
erable children  who  seem  to  be  good  for  nothing. 

"Let  me  give  one  more  specimen  of  prison  labor  which  appeared  in 
The  Summary  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  above  quoted,  now  risen  to  the  sec- 
ond grade. 

AN  IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 

BETWEEN  TWO  MEMBERS  OK  THE  CASUISTRY  CLASS. 

Did  you  not  agree  last  Sunday  with  the  member  of  our  class  who  said  that  life  in  prison- 
is  a  staie  of  slavery  ? 

.No  I  did  not.  In  fact,  I  am  astonished  at  your  question.  I  rather  think  it  is  not  &• 
state  of  slavery. 

That  is  a  very  curious  belief. 

It  may  appear  to  be;  but  1  think  it  can  be  proved  to  be  logical.  You  say  that  impris- 
onment for  wrong  doing  is  slavery  ;  but  what  is  slavery  ?  . 

I  should  define  it  to  be  the  involuntary  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another. 

But  cannot  a  person  be  a  slave  to  passion  and  to  other  qualities  of  mind  as  well  as  to 
persons  ?  .      •  •  i . 

Yes. 

Then  your  definition  is  obviously  incorrect.  I  woufc*.  define  slavery  as  a  state  in  which 
one's  acliops  are  regulated  by  some  power  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Would  you 
agree  with  me  ?  , 

Well  I  think  I  would: 

Very  well.  Having  agreed  upon  a  definition  of  slavery,  we  will  discuss  whether  life 
in  prison  is  sjavery — Now,  let  me  ask,  why  are  men  sent  10  pri>on  ? 

■Usually  for  violating  the  law.  '  ' 

"Well,  do  you  .believe  that  men  steal,  for  instance,  voluntarily  ?  • 

Undoubtedly. 

Your  tone  is TatTier  confident ;  so  I  daresay  you  can  tell  me  why  men  steal? 

In  order  to  gel  certain  articles  that  will  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably,  01  which 
they  desire  lo  have.  .  ;     •  ' 

That  is,  you  mean  that  they  have  certain  feelings,  such  as  laziness,  love  of  gain,  etc., 
which  they  wish  to  gratify  ? 

Well,  yes.  \         .  "         ;  ,'••'..'•        .-.. 
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But  if  a  man  had  not  these  feelings  he  would  not  steal  ? 

I  think  not. 

Then  these  feelings  regulate  his  conduct  in  stealing? 

It  seems  so. 

But  you  agreed  that  he  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  some  power  other  than  his  own- 
free  will  is  a  slave. 

Well  I  am  afraid  you  have  caught  me  again. 

But  do  you  admit  it  ? 

I  do. 

Then  he  who  prevents  this  man  from  stealing  is  emancipating  him,  not  enslaving  him  ? 

I  see  you  are  right. 

Then  one  who  is  in  prison  for  wrong- doing  is  a  free  man,  not  a  slaye  ? 

Yes.     But  suppose  that  the  man  has  been  sent  to  prison  unjustly  ;  what  then  ? 

To  answer  your  question,  I  should  have  to  know  what  your  conception  of  true  freedom 
is.  True  freedom  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  triumphing  of  the  spirit  or  better  pan  of 
man  over  fhe  flesh  or  weaker  part ;  that  is,  acting  according  to  one's  higl.eat  conception 
of  what  is  right.     Do  you  agree  with  me  ? 

I  do. 

Then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  truly  righteous  man,  be  he  in  prison  or  out,  is  free  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  a  man  who  does  right,  even  though   he  lose  fortune  or  life  by  doing 
fo,  is  freer  than  the  one  who  allows  his-coi  duct   to.be  regulated  by  fear,  malice,   cr  other 
passions  ?     Rememl>er   that  a   man   may  be  free    in  a   dungeon  and   bound   down  with, 
chains,  and  that  he  may  be  an  abject  slave  and  be  clothed  in  purple. 

"  My  very  practical  friend,  upon  whom  I  had 'been  practicing  with  the 

foregoing  portion  of  this  paper,  here  inquired  : 

•  Well,  after  you  have  got  all  through  with  your  moral  and  intellectual  bear  dance, 
what  is  there  in  these  men  to  show  for  it  ?  What  is  the  final  outcome  of  sharpening  the  wits 
of  sucb  men  with  your  high-toned  discussions  ?  I  answered  :  However  it  may  be  with 
religion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sudden  conversion  to  morality.  Morality  means 
firmly  set'  habits  acquired  by  long  practice  and  severe  discipline.  Men  can  quickly  re- 
cover from  sudden  and  sharp  attacks ;  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  16  resist  the  effect  of 
a  steady  pound,  pound,  pound,  without  any  let  up.  Men  cannot  be  kept  steadily  think- 
ing, with  a  genuine  interest,  on  better  and  higher  themes,  with  reference  to  better  ends, 
without  acquiring  better  habits  of  thought. ' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  one  Sunday.  The  gentleman  who  was  to  follow  me 
this  evening  was  a  visitor  in  my  morning  class  when  we  were  discussing 
the  fundamental  questions  of  religion.  We  were  all  doing  our  best  feebly 
struggling  with  great  questions  beyond  our  abilities.  I  remained  to  hear 
our  visitor's  address  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  place  of  the  regular  religious 
service  to  the  entire  university.  Never  did  I  hear  noble  thoughts  couched 
in  so  noble  language,  delivered  with  such  solemn  eloquence.  He  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  essential  religion,  and  yet  without  a  word  or 
color  of  thought  to  check  the  unrestrained  admiration  of  Hebrew,  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Agnostic  alike.  This  was  a  model  of  the  true 
system  of  ethico-religious  education :  the  sharpening  of  the  critical 
faculties  over  questions  of  practical  conduct  in  the  morning,  the  solemn 
appeal  to  the  religious  emotions  in  the  evening,  with  the  leaders  of  both 
exercises  present  and  taking  part  in  both.  And  as  I  looked  into  the  faces 
of  those  two  hundred  young  men,  with  the  sympathy  which  cannot  but 
come   from  working   side   by  side   in  the  same   pursuits,  and  saw   their 
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brightened  and  moistening  eyes,  and  watched  the  lights  and  shadows 
playing  over  their  uplifted  countenances  with  their  quick  apprehension  of 
fine  intellectual  distinctions  and  solemn  spiritual  truths,  condemned 
felons  every  one  yet  men  whom  I  have  learned  to  love,  1  said  to  myself : 
This  is  evidence  of  things  hoped  for  ;  here  must  be  the  substance  of  things 
not  seen. —  " 

In  closing  I  have  to  say  that  little  has  been  done  this  year  in  further- 
ance of  our  scheme  of  industrial  manual  training.  Peculiar  exigencies 
have  made  it  impractible  to  keep  up  during  the  past  Summer  the  work 
which  was  begun  in  1883  and  which  in  the  Summer  of  1884  was  ampli- 
fied so  far  as  to  include  instruction  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  tailoring, 
etc.  The  overcrowding  of  the  institution  has  necessitated  the  conversion 
of  three  large  school  rooms  into  dormitories,  and  the  remaining  accomo- 
dations have  been  barely  adequate  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  regular  class- 
es. Courses  have  been  held,  however,  all  the  year  round  in  telegraphy, 
stenography,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  new  accommodations  which  will  be  provided  by  the  South  Wing 
extension  now  in  process  of  construction  will  release  the  pressure  on  our 
school  space  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  and  will  give  us  still  fur- 
ther room  available  for  educational  purposes.  The  new  buildings  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  contemplated  trade  schools  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  we  hope  to  start  these  classes  towards  the  close  of  the  winter. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.  Thornton  Macaulay, 

Secretary  of  Schools. 
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REFORMATORY  PREACH ERS,  LEC- 
TURERS, c~tc,  1884-85; 
The  following  gentlemen,  or  companies,  have  during  the  past  year  as- 
sisted in  the  Sunday  and  occasional  exercises  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Reformatory. 

Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Editor  Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  W.  Kincaide,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  M.   Buckley,  Editor  Christian  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Brooklyn. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  D.  D.,  Elmira, 

Rev.  A.  W.  Spooner,  " 

Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher, 

Rev.  E.  M.  Mills, 

Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  *' 

Rev.  O.  A.  Houghton.  ** 

Col.    J.  S.  Bates, 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dewitt, 

Park  Church  Choir,  " 

First  Methodist  Church  Choir,  " 

Musical  Normal  Institute,  Elmira;  in  charge  of  Dr.  Root. 

Prof.  J.  R.   Monks,  Elmira. 

Prof.  Webster,  Rochester  University. 

Rev.   Myron  Adams,  Rochester. 

Rev.  L.  Smalley,  Bingham  ton. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Bullock,  Owego. 

Rev.  T.   F.  Clarke,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Morse.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  Penn  Yan. 

Bishop  Taylor,  Africa. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  Seavy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  Editor   National  Baptist ',  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  Cincinattus,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Dana,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Sect'y.  State  Board  of  Charities,  Springfield,  111. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Shackford,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Rev.  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,       "  "  " 

Prof.  J.  J.  Hayes,  "  " 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  September  30,  1885.    ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 
Gentlemen  : — During  the  past  year  46    men  were  admitted    to   the 

hospital  as  follows : 

Abscess  (gluteal)  2 

Abscess  (rectal)      -----  1 

Amputation  (arm)  1 

Amputation  (finger)  -  1 

Assault  vincised  wound)  1 

Bronchitis  (acute)  -  -  -  -  4 

Cholera  morbus  -----  1 

Constipation  -----  2 

Debility  (general)         -  -  -  -  -  1 

Fever  (intermittent)  -  1 

Fever  (simple,  continued)  2 

Fever  (typhoid)      -----  3 

Fracture  (fibula)  -----  1 

Fracture  (tibia  and  fibula)  ...  x 

Kerititis  ------  2 

Meningitis  (cerebral)  -  1 

Myalgia  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Neuralgia  of  testicle  -  -  -  -  1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis        -----  2 

Phymosis    ------  1 

Pleurisy  (acute)  ....-'  1 

Pluerisy  (with  serous  effusion)         ...  2 

Rheumatism      -  -  -  -  -  2 

''    Scarlatina  -----  2 

Sciatica  -  -  -  -  -  -  1 
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Sprained  ankle  -  -  -  -  i 

Stricture  (urethral)  -  i 

Tape  worm     -----  -  2 

Tonsifitis  -  1 

Typhlitis        -----  2 

Urticaria  -  1 

The  above  includes  one  paroled  man  who  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
situation  and  returned  to  the  Reformatory  for  admission  to  the  hospital* 
where  he  remained  two  (2)  weeks. 

.     The  mortality  for  the  year  has  been  small.     October  17,  1884,  a  death 
occurred  from  consumption ;  and  September    18,    1885,  a  lad  died  with 
tubercular  meningitis  after  an  illness  of  nine  (9)  days. 

Ten  (10)  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals  at  Auburn,  classified  as  follows : 

Mania  (actute)  -----  5 

Mania  (paroxysmal)  ...  -  2 

Mania  (sub-acute)        -----  1 

Melancholia  -----  2 

Of  the  above  ten  men,  four  have  been  returned  to  the  Reformatory  as 
cured,  the  average  time  per  man  at  the  Asylum  being  a  trifle  less  than  five 
(5)  months :  three  (3)  and  nine  (9)  months  approximately  representing 
the  extremes. 

According  to  grades,  nine  of  the  insane  transfers  were  in  the  second  or 
intermediate  grade,  and  one  in  the  first. 

The  number  of  the  insane  is  greater  than  in  former  years,  likewise 
the  recoveries.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  sift  out  the  insane  and 
promptly  commit  them  to  the  Asylum,  or  so  soon  as  I  could  exclude 
the  possibility  of  malingering,  preferring  that  they,  should  be  under  asy- 
lum supervision  and  treatment  to  remaining  here  with  the  possibility  of 
suicide  and  homicide. 

February  2,  I  amputated  a  finger  at  the  second  joint,  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  received  in  the  brush  shop.  Februrry  12,  an  inmate  was 
caught  in  the  line  shafting  in  the  mill  room,  breaking  the  lower  bone  of 
the  right  leg.  He  remained  in  the  hospital  until  April  2,  making  a  good 
recovery,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  printing  office  and  subsequently 
paroled. 

March  21,  a  new  man,  an  ex-convict,  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory 
through  misrepresentation,  for  the  purpose  of  disabling  himself  and  es- 
caping work  in  the  foundry,  deliberately  threw  himself  off  the  second 
gallery  of  the  South  Wing,  fracturing  both  bones  of  both  legs  above  the 
ankle  joint.     He  survived  his  foolish  act  and  considering  the   nature  of 
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the  fractures,(  comminuted,)  and  the  extensive  sloughing  that  ensued, 
made  a  fair  recovery. 

September  24,  a  laundry  man,  engaged  in  wringing  clothes,  had  his 
right  hand  entangled  in  a  sheet  and  the  arm  drawn  into  the  rapidly  re- 
volving wringer,  tearing  the  hand  from  the  wrist,  crushing  the  bones  and 
lacerating  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm,  necessitating  amputation  just 
above  the  elbow.  At  the  present  time  the  wound  looks  kindly  and  prom- 
ises to  heal  promptly. 

The  al>ove  are  the  only  accidents  of  imj>ortance  ;  minor  casualties  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  in  conection  with  the  various  industries. 

The  increased  number  of  inmates  has  brought  increased  cares  and  res- 
ponsibilities. During  the  year  11,756  men  were  under  observation,  this 
including  those  in  the  hospital  seen  daily,  the  sick  in  cells  prescribed 
for ;  and  those  from  the  shops  referred  to  me  on  account  of  minor  ail- 
ments, or  to  determine  the  question  of  ability  in  connection  with  the 
daily  task. 

The  excavating  now  under  way  looking  toward  the  extension  of  the 
South  Wing  promises  well  for  the  new  hospital,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  close  of  the  coming  year  will  witness  the  occupancy  of  new  quarters 
better  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  and  necessities  of  the 
sick  than  the  rooms  in  the  south  pavilion  at  present  used. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

Hamilton  D.  Why,  M.   1>. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1886.  j 

To  the  Legislature : 

The  total  cost  of  the  Reformatory  buildings  and  grounds  is  $1,15 8,705. - 
91,  of  which  amount  there  has  been  expended  during  the  current  year 
the  sum  of  #132, 999.66,  mainly  for  the  South  Wing  Extension  and  for 
workshops.  The  exact  items  for  these  purposes  are  shown  in  the  report 
of  the  General  Superintendent,  to  which  your  attention  is  especially 
called.  The  increase  of  inmates  and  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  diversi- 
fied industries  on  State  Account  call  for  an  additional  workshop  and 
improved  railway  shipping  facilities,  in  the  form  of  tracks  for  exclusive 
use,  from  the  Reformatory  yard  to  the  trunk  lines  of  railways  centering 
at  Elmira.  The  cost  of  such  improvements  will  be  135,000,  which  the 
Managers  ask  the  Legislature  to  provide. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  over  earnings,  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
averaged  a  fraction  less  than  $30,000  per  annum.  The  inmates  have 
earned  during  that  period  $351,884.91,  or  70+  percent,  of  the  gross  out- 
lay for  maintenance. 

The  contract  system  of  labor  was  discontinued  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  work  of  organization  under  the  State  Account  plan  is  now 
in  progress.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to  forecast  the  earnings  for  the 
year,  or  for  1888,  the  year  for  which  maintenance  appropriations 
made  by  the  present  Legislature  are  available.     The  only  safe  and   prac- 
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ticable  course,  therefore,  to  propose,  is  that  pursued  by  the  Legislature 
last  year,  to  appropriate  for  maintenance  and  manufacturing  expenses  an 
amount  equal  to  the  gross  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  about  $  100,000. 
In  this  gradual  way,  year  by  year,  a  manufacturing  capital  may  be  acquired 
from  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners.  The  amount  of  such  earnings,  under 
the  State  Account  system,  may  equal  if  not  exceed,  what  was  realized 
under  the  previous  form  of  Contract  labor.  In  this  connection  too  much 
importance  should  not  he  attached  merely  to  the  matter  of  earnings,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  more  important  objects  of  the  Reforma- 
tory. 

The  rational  and  rigorous  reforming  processes  in  operation  under  the 
system  which  has  grown  up  with  this  institution,  are  securing  good  results. 
The  statistics  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  show 
that  of  the  inmates  released  during  the  past  ten  years,  to  date,  81.9  per 
cent,  have  not  probably  returned  to  criminal  practices.  This  exhibit,  on 
the  same  basis,  as  one  year  follows  another,  gradually  improves,  the  year 
1886  furnishing  84.8  per  cent. 

The  underlying  principle  out  of  which  these  results  have  grown,  is  the 
so-called  indefinite  plan  of  sentences.  The  active  agencies  which  have 
immediately  contributed  to  furnish  the  foregoing  figures,  are  the  mark- 
ing system,  the  educational  work  and  the  parole  or  conditional  release. 
This  plan,  modified  according  to  individual  wants  end  peculiarities,  has 
been  pursued  since  the  Reformatory  began  its  career  as  an  educational 
work- house  of  a  compulsory  character. 

The  radical  departure  from  the  plan  of  definite  sentence,  instead  of 
causing  friction  in  the  adaptation  of  the  new  process  to  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  needs  of  the  men  brought  under  its  operation,  has  easily  and 
naturally  fitted  itself  into  the  Reformatory  course  and  is  growing  in  favour 
with  prison  authorities  and  students  in  social  science,  throughout  and  be- 
yond our  country.  It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  observe  the  ap- 
proval of  the  system  in  practice  at  the  Reformatory  in  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Massachusetts  has  converted  her  new  prison  at  Con- 
cord into  a  Reformatory.  Pennsylvania  will  open  the  extensive  estab- 
lishment nearly  completed  at  Huntingdon,  as  a  Reformatory  prison,  dur- 
ing the  year  1887.  Ohio  will  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  Reformatory  at 
Mansfield,  on  the  4th  of  November.  Kansas  has  adopted  elaborate  plans 
for  an  extensive  Reformatory,  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  Legislature,  and  work  on  the  buildings  will  be  commenced  at 
once.     In  addition,  the  discipline  of  several  State  Prisons  has  been  mod- 
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ified  by  reason  of  the  success  of  the  Reformatory,  and  other  States  than 
those  referred  to  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  structures  to  be  used 
for  purposes  more  directly  reformative  in  character. 

The  present  population  of  the  Reformatory,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
sults accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  its  inmates,  as  shown  by  statistics 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superirtendent,  proves  that  a  second 
institution,  of  like  character  with  this,  is  imperatively  called  for.  The 
Managers  earnestly  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent, that  one  of  the  State  Prisons  be  converted  into  a  Reformatory 
institution.  This  recommendation,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  subject,  is  significant  in  view  of  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  room 
provided  in  the  South  Wing  Extension  and  the  probability  of  again  being 
compelled  to  put  men  together  in  the  same  cell  for  sleeping  purposes. 
Such  crowding  is  subversive  of  morals  and  repels  reformative  efforts. 

The  results  of  school  work,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  School  Secre- 
tary, are  especially  commended  to  your  attention,  as  an  outcome  of  one 
of  the  agencies  by  which  the  Reformatory  plan,  as  such,  has  achieved 
distinction.  Progress  in  school,  of  itself,  would  be  an  insufficient,  if  not 
unsafe  guage  of  fitness  for  the  release  of  an  inmate.  But  proficiency  in 
education,  supplemented  and  sustained  by  standard  attainment  in  labor 
and  demeanor,  affords  evidence  of  mental  and  moral  strength  which  jus- 
tifies the  confidence  put  in  a  man  who  has  thus  learned  to  bring  himself 
into  subjection  to  elements  and  influences  which  are  likely  to  govern  the 
whole  of  his  future  life. 

The  experiment,  the  details  of  which  are  elaborated  in  the  Physician's 
report,  is  of  interest  in  a  wider  sense  than  appears  in  its  influence  over  a 
limited  number  of  dull  minds  in  heavy  bodies,  in  arousing  cerebral  ac- 
tivity and  general  physical  improvement.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
warrants  its  repetition  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under  conditions  to  secure 
more  positive  mental  increase,  in  conjunction  with,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  bodily  growth  and  conformity  to  better  types  of  merely  physical  man. 

John  I,  Nicks. 

M.  H.  Arnot. 

J.  T.  Rathbun. 

Wm.  C.  Wey. 

Lehman  Rosenbaum. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  1 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1886.  J 

7o  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen: — The  present  date  finds  us  with  seven  hundred  and  elev- 
en inmates,  a  number  large  enough  to  give  the  Reformatory  as  important 
place  among  State  institutions  as  is  occupied  by  any  of  the  other  great 
prisons.  Starting  in  1876,  as  an  experiment,  it  being  discretionary  with 
the  judiciary  to  send  prisoners  to  the  Reformatory  or  to  the  State  Prison 
instead,  the  growth  of  our  population  year  by  year  indicates  a  growth  of 
confidence  in  and  favor  of  the  system  here  with  the  courts  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inmates  remaining  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  viz  : 

1876 164 

1877 139 

1878 248 

1879 45° 

1880 482 

1881 485 

1882 516 

1883 495 

1884 580 

1885 667 

1886 711 
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At  the  date  of  the.  last  report,  a  year  ago,  the  number  of  inmates  was  in 
excess  of  separate  rooms  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  construc- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  six  additional  rooms  or  cells  during  the 
year  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  inmates.  At  this  writing 
(Dec.  ist),  the  rooms  are  all  tenanted  and  the  old  objectionable  practice 
of  doubling,  putting  two  inmates  in  one  room,  is  to  a  limited  extent  again 
made  necessary.  I  therefore  renew  the  request,  made  in  the  two  preced- 
ing reports,  that  some  provision  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  some  of  our 
surplus  of  inmates  to  a  reformatory  prison.  It  was  hoped  the  exclusion  of 
previously  convicted  misdemeanants  as  well  as  felons  under  the  new  penal 
code  would  serve  to  reduce  the  number  of  inmates  here  and  improve  the 
tone  of  the  mass,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  impracticable  for  the 
courts  to  always  ascertain  whether  prisoners  at  the  bar  have  or  have  not 
been  previously  convicted  :  itinerants  and  tramps  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  prisoners  received  from  the  country  counties,  and  from  strangers 
and  nomads  in  the  great  cities  many  criminals  are  convicted,  so  that  there 
is  not  time  and  the  expense  is  too  great  for  the  courts  at  trial  to  pursue 
the  history  of  such  criminals  ;  it  is  better  done  after  committal  to  prison. 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  two  inmates  received  here  during  the  year,  all 
sentenced  under  the  new  code,  which  prohibits  confinement  here  of  prison- 
ers previously  convicted,  sixty  seven  or  22,2%  were  ascertained  to  have 
been  so  convicted,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once,  viz  :  thirty-two  in 
House  of  Refuge,  twenty-three  in  the  Penitentiary  ior  misdemeanors, 
eight  in  the  Protectory,  two  in  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  two  previously  in  this 
Reformatory. 

The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  in  a  pub  ished  report  has  stated  that  a 
majori|y  of  his  prisoners  in  the  three  State  Prisons  are  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  that  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety  are  in  prison  for  the  first 
time.  He  pertinently  asks,  "What  shall  be  the  future  of  these?  It 
cannot  be  deemed  satisfactory  merely  to  imprison  detected  criminals  a 
term  of  years.  If  they  are  turned  out  with  the  same  characters,  aims,  in- 
terests, and  desires  which  they  had  when  they  entered  the  prison,  the 
criminal  class  will  be  constantly  increased. "  .  The  necessity  for  an  ad- 
ditional reformatory  prison  is  thus  shown  by  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons,  as  well  as  by  the  exclusion  from  this  Reformatory  by  law  of 
young  criminals  susceptible  to  reformation,  and  by  the  excess  of  prisoners 
here.  I  have  suggested,  and  now  repeat  the  suggestion,  that  the  whole 
matter  may  be  adjusted  without  an  additional  prison,  if  under  a  classified 
or  graduated  system  one  of  the  State  Prisons  (the  Auburn   Prison  seems 
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most  suitable)  shall  be  made  a  Second  Reformatory.  Whether  in  this  way 
or  in  some  other  way,  it  is  imperative  that  relief  be  provided,  for  it  is 
certain  that  during  1887  this  Reformatory  will  again  be  overcrowded  with 
inmates,  and  our  reformatory  processes  will  be  hampered  thereby. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  accepted  that  for  positive  reformations  of  im- 
prisoned criminals,  the  indefinite  sentence  (so  called)  with  the  marking 
system  and  the  parole  or  conditional  release,  are  essential  principles  of 
treatment.  These  could  be  easily  incorporated  into  the  proposed  second 
Reformatory,  but  since  all  are  not  informed  about  it,  I  venture  to  cite 
some  authorities  (from  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines'  work  on  Prisons  and  Child  Sav- 
ing Institutions),  and  to  explain  some. effects  of  the  parole  system  as  prac- 
ticed in  this  Reformatory. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  GOV.  FOSTER  OF  OHIO. 
(Annual  Message.  1884.) 

"To  accomplish  these  desirable  purposes  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  all 
sentences  be  of  an  indeterminate  character,  life  sentences  excepted,  the 
term  of  confinement  to  be  determined  by  the  prison  management.    .    .    . 

"The  Board  of  Managers  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  providing  for 
promotion  for  good  conduct  and  reduction  ot  standing  for  bad  conduct. 
At  21  certain  degree  of  promotion  the  convict  should  be  entitled  ...  to 
go  out  of  the  prison  with  ther;ght  to  his  earnings,  he  to  be  a  convict  still, 
bearing  the  certificates  of  the  Managers  to  that  effect.  Good  conduct 
outside  the  prison  for  a  stated  period,  the  convict  reporting  once  a  month, 
his  report  certified  by  his  employer,  should  entitle  him  to  full  discharge 
and  restoration  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.' ' 

FROM  TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
(8ee  Bureau  of  Labor,  Michigan,  p.  43.) 

"We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  criminal  justice  will  be 
administered  upon  the  principle  that  the  end  of  the  penalties  is  to  reclaim 
the  criminal,  and  that  no  offender  has  a  right  to  be  restored  to  society  un- 
til he  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  respect  its  laws." 

Dr.  Despine,  of  France,  cine  of  the  deepest  thinkers  on  penal  or  peni- 
tentiary science,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  use  of  this  principle  will  be- 
come a  necessity  whenever  a  really  reformatory  system  of  prison  discipline 
comes  to  be  generally  introduced  and  pursued  in  sober  earnest, 

(FREDERICK  HILL,  England.) 

"He  it  was  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  indeterminate  sentences: 
though  the  name  of  his  brother,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  by  reason  of  the 
vigorous  and  persistent  support  of  that  principle  by  his  pen,  became  more 
intimately  associated  with  it  in  the  public  mind." 
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(VICTORIA.  Walea.) 

"Moreover,  the  mark  system  is  applied  to  the  terms  thus  ascertained 
opening  the  road  to  a  further  material  reduction,— which  supplies  another 
stimulus,  and  a  very  strong  one,  to  industry,  obedience,  and  general  good 
conduct.  This  regulation  has  a  tranquilizing  as  well  as  stimulating  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  class  of  prisoners  affected  by  it." 

(MARK  8Y8TEM  IN  ENGLISH  PRISONS.) 

"There  are  four  stages.  The  prisoner's  merit  is  attested  by  marks. 
Eight  marks  are  the  maximum  numLer  that  can  be  earned  in  a  day.  The 
prisoner  remains  in  the  first  stage  until  he  has  earned  224  marks,  which  he 
may  do  in  28  days,  and  then  he  passes  into  the  second  stage.  By  earning 
the  same  number  of  addicional  marks  he  passes  into  the  third,  and  in  like 
manner  into  the  fourth  .    .    .  " 

(PRISONS  IN  THE  BAHAMAS.) 

"A  system  of  good  conduct  marks  is  in  force  by  the  accumulation  of 
which  prisoners  are  enabled  to  earn  a  considerable  reduction  of  their 
terms  of  sentence. ' ' 

(MARK  SYSTEM  IN  TRINAD\D.) 

"After  entering  on  the  advanced  stage  (the  previous  being  a  penal  stage) 
the  prisoner  can  earn  daily  for  special  industry  and  good  conduct,  8 
marks  ;  for  ordinary  industry  and  good  conduct,  7  marks  ;  for  indiffer- 
ent industry  and  good  conduct,  6  marks.  The  number  of  days  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  serve  in  prison,  multiplied  by  six,  gives  the  number  of  marks  he 
has  to  earn  ...  A  prisoner  who  only  earns  6  marks  a  day  must  serve  out 
the  whole  time  of  his  sentence;  he  who  earns  an  average  of  8  daily  gets 
remission  of  one  fourth  part  of  his  sentence  ..." 

(?IJI  ISLANDS.) 

"A  mark  system  is  in  use,  intended  to  promote  industry  and  obedience 
through  successive  advancement  from  lower  to  higher  grades." 

(LABUAN,  China.) 

"A  ticket-of-leave  system  (conditional  pardon)  is  in  force  in  the  case 
of  convicts  undergoing  sentences  of  10  years  and  upwards.  A  convict  sen- 
tenced for  10  years  may  be  released  at  the  end  of  five  years  by  earning 
4068  good  marks.  .    .    .  M 

(UNITED  STATES  OP  COLOMBIA,  South  America.) 

"The  system  of  progressive  classification,  combined  to  a  degree  w.'th  a 
mark  system,  as  practiced  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Boyaia,  the  marks  are 
earned  for  good  conduct,  labor  and  school  progress. ' ' 
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(TBR  LATE  DR.  E.  0.  WINES.) 

"Indefinite  sentences — that  is,  sentences  not  to  run  for  a  fixed  time  but 
till  reformation — would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  an  effectual  agency  in 
the  reform  of  prisoners  .  .  .  The  principle  as  here  stated  was  first  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  .  .  .  Maconochie's  idea  was  substan: 
tially  the  same  but  formulated  in  a  different  manner.  He  did  not  propose 
the  imposition  of  a  sentence  indefinite  in  form,  but  only  in  operation  and 
effect.  His  sentence  took  the  shape  of  marks  .  .  .  to  be  earned  by  in- 
dustry, study  and  general  good  conduct,  as  the  sole  condition  of  release. 
...  In  like  manner  Archbishop  Whately  recommended  that,  instead  of 
a  certain  period  of  time,  the  convict  should  be  sentenced  to  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  which  also  introduced  an  element  of  indeterminateness 
into  the  duration  of  the  sentence.  ...  Is  the  principle  of  indefinite  or 
reformation  sentences  just?  .  .  .  What  end  do  we  propose  in  public  pun- 
ishment? The  diminution  of  crime.  But  this  is  to  be  sought  mainly  in 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  not  to  say 
necessary  exercise  of  human  authority  to  detain  him  until  that  effect  is  ac- 
complished. 

*  *  #  #  *  # 

"After  all  the  method  of  Maconochie  has  much  to  recommend  it,  since 
on  that  plan  the  sentence  is  in  marks  to  be  earned,  and  is  therefore  indef- 
inite only  in  effect  and  not  in  form — an  indefiniteness  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  marks  are  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  money  in 
paying  for  all  the  prisoner  requires  (food,  clothing,  schooling,  etc.)  .  .  . 
Under  this  system  the  prison  necessarilly  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  an 
image  of  free  life.  It  is  a  system  which  gives  to  the  prisoner  an  object  of 
pursuit  worthy  of  his  best  ambition  and  his  best  efforts,  by  making  his  re- 
lease depend  on  the  conduct  and  character  evinced  by  him,  on  his  dil- 
igence in  labor  and  learning,  and  on  his  self  command  and  self-culture; 
and  he  is  thus  lifted  into  a  moral  atmosphere  higher,  purer,  and  more 
bracing.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  object  all  his  manly  energies  are 
called  out.  Time,  which  under  the  system  of  determinate  sentences,  is 
his  greatest  enemy,  now  becomes  his  best  friend  and  ally.  Idleness  is 
shunned,  distractions  are  repressed,  industry  is  courted.  Evasion  of  duty 
brings  its  own  punishment  by  lengthening  his  term  of  sentence.  .  .  . 
This  prepares  him  (the  prisoner)  moreover,  to  meet  subsequent  temptation 
in  the  great  world  without.  And  the  habit  of  self-control  and  self-gui- 
dance thus  formed  in  prison  will  be  likely  to  remain  with  him  after  his 
discharge.  ... 
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The  parole  or  conditional  instead  of  absolute  release  from  prison,  the 
absolute  release  to  issue  when  there  is  shown  by  the  conditionally  released 
prisoner  his  disposition  and  ability  to  live  at  liberty  without  crime,  has 
among  others  the  following  important  advantages  : 

(i)  It  avoids  the  evil  effect,  upon  prisoners,  of  their  sudden  transition 
from  imprisonment  to  liberty.  A  large  proportion  of  prisoners  are  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time  preceding  their  release,  actuated  by  a 
real  if  feeble  desire  to  go  out  and  do  better — a  purpose  usually  forgotten 
or  forsaken  when  first  discharged,  having  no  definite  aim,  without  prear- 
ranged employment  or  reputable  acquaintances,  and  with  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  now  quickened  taste  for  dissipation.  Their  conditional  re- 
lease and  parole  supervision,  by  the  liability  under  it  to  arrest  and  return 
to  prison,  operates  to  steady  them  at  this  exigency,  employers  will  the 
more  readily  receive  them,  and  the  agent  or  guardian  to  whom  for  a  time 
they  must  report  serves  as  friend  and  advispr. 

(2)  Not  only  are  they  steadied  and  strengthened,  but  the  conditional 
release  affords  a  test  of  fitness  for  freedom  ;  enables  the  government  to  re- 
strain them  at  the  commencement  of  conduct  likely  to  culminate  in  crimes 
without  the  delay,  uncertainty,  expense,  and  damage  of  the  usu?l  legal 
criminal  proceedings  for  fresh  crimes. 

(3)  The  most  important  benefit  of  this  principle  is  however  found  in 
the  effect  of  it  upon  the  prisoner  while  imprisoned  and  previous  to  his  re- 
lease. Instead  of  the  usual  counting  of  time  as  it  flies,  bringing  him 
nearer  every  day  to  the  open  prison  door  and  full  liberty,  former  asso- 
ciations and  pleasures,  he  naturally  and  actually  plans  for  the  parole 
period,  how  to  behave  and  live  so  as  to  avoid  arrest  with  imprisonment 
again.  This  latter  is  a  vastly  better  state  of  mind,  one  which  if  long  con- 
tinued is  actually  promotive  of  reformation. 

Authority  to  conditionally  release  (parole)  piisoners  from  this  Reform- 
malory,  is  derived  from  the  general  Statutes  and  from  the  Act  of  1877, 
Chapter  173.  The  former  in  general  terms  gives  wide  discretion,  viz: 
"The  said  Managers  shall  have  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation, 
consistent  with  the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  trrey  may  deem  expe- 
dient."    The  Act  of  1877  more  specifically  declares,  viz : 

"Sec.  5.  .  .  .  The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory 
may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  Reformatory  buildings 
and  inclosure,  but  to  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
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taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  Reformatory,  and  full  power  to 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  ard  to  retake  and  reimprison  any  con- 
vict so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  Board.  .  .  .  The  said 
Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruction,  educa- 
tion, removal  and  temporary  or  conditional  release  and  return  as  aforesaid 
of  all  the  convicts  in  said  Reformatory." 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Managers  to  maintain 
such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody,  as  shall  prevent 
them  from  committing  crime,  best  secure  their  self  support,  and  accom- 
plish their  reformation.  ... 

"Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  under  a  system  of  marks  or 
otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they  shall  determine  what 
number  of  marks,  or  what  credit  shall  be  earned  by  each  prisoner  sen- 
tenced under  the- provisions  of  this  act,  as  the  condition  of  increased  privi- 
leges, or  of  release  from  their  control,  which  system  shaU  be  subject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time.  .    .    . 

"Sec.  10.  Said  Managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  in  any  part  of 
the  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  prisoners  who  are  released 
on  parole.  ..." 

Under  the  authorization  above  quoted,  there  have  been,  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  Reformatory,  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  six  inmates  con- 
ditionally released,  of  which  number  it  may  be  stated  that  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eight  or  81.0%  have  not  (probably)  resumed  crime,  as  is  shown 
by  the  tabulated  statement  hereto  appended,  and,  besides,  they  have  been 
so  distributed  throughout  the  State  and  other  States  that  any  real  or  fan- 
cied competition  in  labor  is  effectually  prevented. 

Of  the  1476  released,  three  hundred  and  five  were  sent  out  of  the  State 
or  but  of  the  country,  namely  :  twenty-nine  to  eight  foreign  countries  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  six  into  twenty  eight  different  States  of  our  own 
Republic ;  the  remainder  (eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one),  were  distributed 
into  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  proportion  to  each 
county  substantially  as  they  were  committed,  the  only  considerable  variation 
of  proportion  being  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Chemung,  the  for- 
mer having  committed  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two,  receiving  back 
again  directly  from  the  Reformatory  five  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty  eight  less :  the  latter  (Chemung  Co.)  having 
committed  but  thirty-three,  receiving  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Of  this 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  twenty -nine  after  temporary  employment  at  the 
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Reformatory  on  their  parole  went  beyond  the  borders  of  the  county  wide- 
ly distributed,  five  are  yet  employed  here  (Dec.  i),  and  the  remainder 
(ninety  six)  went  to  employment  within  the  county  as  follows,  viz  : 

Tailoring  3,  Shoemaking  17,  Cook  1,  Broom- making  3,  Farm  work  14, 
Bristledressing  13,  Painting 6,  Drivers  8,  Laboring  12,  Moulding  2,  Domes- 
tic service  4,  Barbering  2,  Groom  1,  Plumbing  1,  Cabinet  work  2,  Garden- 
ing 1,  Tobacco  factory  3,  Clerical  work  1,  Wood  carving  1,  Carpenter- 
ing 1. 

Only  nine  of  the  ninety  six  during  the  year  ending  al  date,  viz:  Sept. 
30th,  1886,  went  out  to  employment  as  follows  : 

Tailoring 1 

Shoemaking 5 

Cooking 1 

Broom  making     .    .    .  1 

laboring 1 

During  the  ten  years  of  this  Reformatory,  by  virtue  of  the  statutory 
authority  to  "use  such  means  of  reformation  as  the  Managers  deem 
expedient/ '  and  to  "determine  the  conditions  of  increased  privil- 
eges for  inmates' '  and  to  "make  regulations  for  their  employment  and  dis- 
cipline" and  in  obedience  to  the  requirement  to  "maintain  such  control 
over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody  as  shall  prevent  them  from 
committing  crime,  best  secure  their  self-support,  and  accomplish  their 
reformation,"  the  Managers  have  for  fourteen  only  of  the  inmates,  six  of 
whom  had  been  for  once  or  more  paroled  and  returned,  introduced  an  in- 
termediary grade  between  the  first  (the  highest)  grade  and  the  urual  gene- 
ral parole  which,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  name,  has  been  styled  a 
special  or  limited  parole,  the  increased  privileges  of  which  consisted  in  a 
better  dietary,  dormitory,  dress  and  employment  here  as  subalterns, 
drawing  the  usual  pay  of  persons  employed  for  such  duties — the  bulk  of 
their  earnings  being  credited  to  them  until  sufficient  to  afford,  on  their 
full  parole,  an  inducement  additional  and  beyond  the  liability  of  arrest, 
to  a  faithful  observance  of  its  conditions,  thus  preventing  crime.  This 
measure  was  experimental,  was  reasonably  successful,  but  since  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it  at  present,  there  is  not  at  this  writing  (Dec.  1)  any  inmate 
so  conditioned.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mtasure  may  be  made  very 
serviceable  in  the  absence  of  unreasonable  clamor  against  it,  and  with  such 
discernment  and  firmness  in  administration  as  shall  prevent  the  prema- 
ture full  parole  of  such  inmates. 
The  average  time  of  detention  of  the    1476   inmates  previous  to  their 
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parole  is  20.5  months,  and  only  115  of  them  or  7.8%  remained  more  than 
36  months. 

The  average  time  remaining  of  the  present  inmates  (693  indefinites)  is 
but  i8.3months.  Of  these,  62  have  remained  three  years  and  lessthan  four  ; 
twenty,  four  years  and  less  than  five;  and,  at  present,  but  five  inmates 
or  -far/c  who  have  remained  five  years  or  more,  while  606  have  bten  here 
less  than  three  years,  and  of  the  latter  number  503  have  not  yet  served 
two  years,  and  290  of  them  have  been  at  the  Reformatory  less  than  one 
year,  which  is,  under  the  rules,  the  minimum  of  detention.  The  period 
of  one  year  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  our  course  of  education  and  train- 
ing to  leave  the  best  truit :  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  mini- 
mum period  be  extended  to  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  school  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  efficient.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  whole  prison  population  is  organized  into  a  graded 
school  for  evening  sessions  of  oral  instruction  with  printed  outlines,  but 
without  school-books.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  the  usual  primary 
branches  and  also  academic  studies,  is  compulsory,  and  carried  on  for 
reformation  ot  mind  more  than  for  information.  The  good  school  work 
of  the  year  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  steadiness  of  teaching  by  the 
gentlemen  who  so  kindly  come  in  to  teach  :  by  the  excellency  of  their 
work  a  kind  of  educational  momentum  has  been  maintained  which  is  a 
gratilying  achievement  since  the  instinctive  tendency  to  superficialism, 
with  prison  schools,  is  insidious  and  difficult  to  overcome. 

That  most  valuable  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  here  has  been 
actually  made  is  evident  by  the  following  facts,  viz  : 

Of  the  total  2378  inmates  received  since   the   opening  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, there  were  on  admission,  viz  : 
Without  any  education,  being  unable  to  read 

and  write 473  or  20% 

Could  simply  read  and  write  with  difficulty 1266  or  53.2% 

Total  really  without  any  education 1 739  or  73  2$ 

Of  the  present  711  inmates,  there  can  read  and 
write  fluently  and  are  now  distributed  through 

the  upper  classes  of  our  schools 639  or  89. 9% 

There  remain  in  the  lower  classes  being   in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  language 72  or  10. 1  ^ 

During  the  later  of  the  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  better  average  of  ed- 
ucation of  inmates  on  admission,  an    improvement  indicated  by  the  dif- 
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ference  between  73 .2%  for  the  whole  and  65.6%  for  the  inmates  now  in 
•confinement.  So  to  make  the  progress  more  apparent  I  add  the  following 
statement.  The  condition,  as  to  education,  of  the  711  inmates  now  in 
■confinement  was,  on  their  admission,  quite  low,  there  being  65.6%  of 
them  either  illiterate  or  only  able  to  read  and  write  with  difficulty.  These 
same  inmates  (71 1)  having  been  here  for  various  periods  of  time  averaging 
not  more  than  20  months,  are  now,  all  but  10. 1  %  of  them,  able  to  read  and 
write  with  facility  and  are  distributed  through  the  upper  classes  of  our 
•schools,  that  is  to  say,  462  of  the  men  now  here  were,  on  their  admission, 
without  serviceable  education  or  mental  training,  while  there  are  today 
only  72  of  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  and  quite  a  number  of  these  are 
very  recently  received.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  low  intellectual 
grade  indicated  are  now  successfully  engaged  and  interested  m  such  ad- 
vanced studies  as  require  the  use  of  greatly  increased  mental  capacity  ;  thus 
the  mental  habit  is  changed  and  new  considerations  come  in  to  influence 
the  actions  their  whole  life  long. 

For  five  months  of  this  year  an  experiment  of  physical  treatment  for 
mental  and  moral  improvement  has  been  in  progress  with  twelve  selected 
inmates  of  lowest  type,  apparently  incorrigible.  They  were  subjected,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  physician,  to  special  diet,  to  baths  with  massage, 
to  systematic  physical  exercise  and  somewhat  of  special  mental  drill;  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment  being  to  determine  more  nearly  the  possibilty 
of  recovering  to  orderly  conduct  and  productive  industry  a  cla«s  of  men 
in  prison  usually  sodden  and  unpromising  under  the  ordinary  influences 
used  for  them.  The  experiment  has  been  reasonably  successful  as  must 
appear  from  the  most  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Physician's  and 
School  Secretary's  reports.  With  suitable  baths  and  exercising  hall  I  would 
apply  the  treatment  to  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  men  here,  feel- 
ing confident  many  would  thereby  be  saved  whose  conduct  after  release  is 
otherwise  unassured.  Oftener  than  is  imagined  unfavorable  physical  con- 
ditions obstruct,  and  favorable  conditions  may  promote,  a  normal  health- 
ful mental  activity,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  lawful  useful  conduct 
under  the  ordinary  free  life  in  community.  I  am  so  much  encouraged  in 
this  view  by  the  experiment  as- to  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  erection  here  of  the  needed  facilities  for  further  and  systematic  physi- 
cal treatment  as  promotive  of  the  objects  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  buildings  erected  the  past  year  for  industrial  training  of  inmates 
l>y  evening  manual  schools  have  been  usefully  occupied,  but  not  to  the 
full  extent  intended,  because  of  difficulty  to  obtain  suitable  instructors  in 
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some  branches  of  work,  and  because  the  buildings  might  be  required  for 
small  industries,  to  be  both  instructive  and  productive,  when  the  change 
of  all  industries  from  the  Contract  to  State  Account  system  should  occur, 
namely,  on  the  ist  of  September. 

At  the  present  date  109  or  15. 3%  of  the  inmates  are  receixing  (even- 
ing) instruction  in  eight  different  trades;  and  it  should  be  also  stated 
that  another  180  or  26.6%  are  getting,  through  the  productive  industries 
of  the  days,  somewhat  of  training  in  sixteen  several  employments  requir- 
ing skill.  Thus,  altogether,  298  of  the  711*  inmates  are  preparing  to 
earn  honest  bread  when  released,  by  their  training  here  in  twenty-two 
branches  of  skilled  industry.  This  is,  however,  but  a  beginning  and  I 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  extend  this  industrial  branch  of  rational  reform- 
ative means  until  every  inmate  shall  be  put  at  the  work  most  likely  to 
qualify  and  inspire  him  to  earn  honestly  when  free.  The  importance  of 
thus  tiaining  prisoners  in  industry  as  a  means  of  rehabilitation  and  refor- 
mation has  not  been  appreciated.  The  young  men  of  this  prison  will, 
when  released,  either  earn  their  subsistence  or  obtain  it  otherwise  (they 
are  not  likely  to  starve).  Their  crimes  are  almost  wholly  against  prop- 
erty, and  while  the  statistics  show  20.5%  of  them  (only  20.5%)  as  en- 
gaged at  or  in  connection  with  mechanical  work,-  neither  they  nor  the 
other  79.5%  are  regularly  employed  nor  efficient  nor  proficient  enough  to 
■earn  readily  a  supply  for  their  reasonable  wants,  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
ignorance  and  intfficiency  in  industry  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  their 
■criminal  conduct.  How  nonsensical  it  is,  then,  to  release  them  without 
training  in  this  regard  !  If  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  real  reformation 
without  religious  regeneration,  and  no  reliable  regeneration  without  for  it 
.a  basis  of  education,  it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  ability  to  earn  and  ac- 
cumulate somewhat  of  savings  is  the  condition  and  often  the  inspiration 
of  that  educational  effort  and  advancement  which  leads  up  to  salutary 
moral  and  religious  impressions. 

I  have  this  moment  to  hand,  a  letter  from  a  paroled  man  on  his  second 
parole  that  aptly  illustrates  the  value  of  trade  teaching  here  for  men  of  his 
class.  On  landing  at  New  York  from  Germany  four  years  ago,  he  was 
helpless  and  unable  to  earn ;  in  his  extremity  he  stole  and  was  sent  here, 
and,  being ,  paroled  after  thirty  five  months  to  the  care  of  his  cousin  in 
New  York,  who  kindly  promised  to  aid  him,  still  unqualified  for  useful 
work  as  he  was,  he  soon  got  adrift  again  and  without  work  he  did,  rather 
than  steal  again,  voluntarily  come  back  to  the  Reformatory*  He  was 
now  put  at  a  trade,  held  firmly  at  it,  much  of  the  time  against  his  will, 
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until  after  twelve  months  he  was  again  paroled,  this  time  not  to  his 
cousin's  care,  but  to  find  for  himself  entrance  into  his  new  occupation 
outside.  He  says  under  date  of  Dec.  ist  (fifteen  days  after  his  release)  :  "I 
am  getting  along  finely,  and  no  longer  regret  that  I  went  back  to  the  Re- 
formatory voluntarily,  for  the  trade  you  taught  me  makes  me  happy  and 
will  not  let  me  want." 

The  more  general  industries,  those  mainly  carried  on  for  productions, 
are  now  in  process  of  change  from  the  Contract  to  the  State- Account  sys- 
tem, the  contracts,  all  of  them,  having  expired  on  the  first  of  September. 
These  industries  have,  in  the  current  agitation  of  the  Prison  Labor  ques- 
tion, been  subject  to  damaging  and  costly  changes.  At  first  the  govern- 
ment here  adopted  the  State  Account  plan  and  were  well  organized  when 
in  1881  the  Legislature  was  beguiled  or  persuaded  to  enact  a  law  which 
indirectly  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  State- Account  plan  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Contract  system,  and  now  by  Act  of  1884  and  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  we  are,  as  before  stated,  about  to  return  to  the 
original  plan — the  State- Account  system. 

During  the  years  1876  7  8,  the  prisoners  were  mostly  employed 
upon  the  buildings  and  grounds,  without  monetary  returns  for  their  labor. 
In  1879,  tne  fifst  year  of  the  industries,  with  an  average  number  of  in- 
mates of  450,  the  earnings  were  $35, 780.45,  and  in  1880,  with  only  an 
increase  of  32  inmates,  the  earnings  were  $62,657.35.  During  1881  the 
uncertainty  of  the  business  (of  our  ability  to  supply  customers),  arising 
from  the  efforts  in  and  around  the  Legislature  to  change  the  system,  pre- 
vented the  usual  sales,  and  the  Act  (585,  Laws  of  188 1)  required  a  quick 
change  and  necessitated  forced  sales,  so  that,  for  that  year,  the  earnings 
were  only  $45,05559  The  gradually  increasing  population  of  the  Re- 
formatory year  by  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  Contract  system; 
which  was  introduced  in  September,  1881,  naturally  increased  the  earn- 
ings, as  must  have  been  the  case  also  under  the  State-Account  system  if  it 
had  continued. 

The"  greatest  amount  of  earnings  in  any  6ne  year  during  the  Contract 
system  is  $74,292.56  in  1885;  l^e  earnings  for  1886  being  $71,839.47. 
The  number  of  inmates  has  increased  since  1884,  from  580  to  711,  and 
since  contracts  were  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  that  year  and  no  capital 
was  provided,  the  increased  number  of  inmates  have  been  idle  or  em- 
ployed at  a  disadvantage,  resulting,  of  course,  in  a  loss  of  earnings  and 
besides  has  hindered  the  progress  of  the  Reformatory  in  the  direction  of 
its  main  purpose.     If  the  Public  Account  system  had  not  been  interfered 
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with,  it  is  believed  none  or  much  smaller  appropriations  would  have  beeni 
required  since  for  maintenance,  and  we  should  not  now  after  the  tea 
years  of  t  he  institution  be  obliged  to  take  up  again  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial organizing. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  30th  of  September,  1885,  it  was  confident- 
ly expected  that  some  solution  of  the  Prison  Labor  question  would  be 
reached  by  the  then  incoming  Legislature,  and  it  was  hoped  the  Piece- 
Price  plan  would  be  authorized,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  capital  to- 
be  invested  by  the  State.  With  this  view  an  amount  equal  only  to  the 
gross  cost  of  maintaining  the  Reformatory  for  the  year  1887  was  asked r 
and  the  request  was  met  by  the  Legislature  with  appropriations  in  two- 
classes — the  usual  $30,000,  the  estimated  deficit  strictly  for  maintenance, 
and  then  $70,000  more  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  expenses  of  manufact- 
uring. Therefore  the  only  capital  the  management  has  to  employ  six  hun- 
dred operatives,  is  whatever  portion  of  the  $70,000  may  not  be  needed 
for  maintenance  in  1887.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  deemed  safe 
to  withdraw  more  than  $50,000  of  the  $70,000  for  manufacturing  capital 
— a  sum  quite  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  materials  alone,  even  when 
the  manufactured  goods  are  sold  for  spot  cash,  and  it  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question  to  use  any  portion  of  the  money  to  provide  plant.  It  is  there- 
fore a  necessity,  if  the  State  Account  system  is  to  be  continued,  that 
further  provision  for  manufacturing  capital  be  made,  and  the  smallest 
possible  amount  to  enable  us  to  proceed  is  an  appropriation  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  namely,  $30,000  for  maintenance  and  $70,000  for  maintenance 
and  manufacturing.  When,  by  the  earnings  of  prisoners  or  otherwise, 
a  sufficient  capital  is  in  hand — indeed,  as  fast  as  it  is  accumulated — the 
industries  should  be  diversified  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  any 
apparent  or  real  injurious  competition  shall  be  avoided,  and,  by  the  vari- 
ous trades,  more  of  the  inmates  may  be  fitted  to  live  by  working  when  they 
shall  be  released. 

The  expenditures  for  maintenance,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  net  cost  to  the  State,  from  the  opening,  are  shown  in  the  following 
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TKAM 

i8'y6. 

NO.   1NMA1ES 
I64 

MAINTKHAMCE. 

Sf7,373  53 

EAKHTNG8. 

MET  COiT. 

**7, 373-53 

1877.   . 

*39 

36,631.40 

36.631.40 

1878. 

248 

31,261.78 

$  4,322-92 

26,938.86 

1879. 

450 

56,762.51 

35»78o45 

20,982.06 

1880. 

482 

84,33^57 

62,657.35 

21.681.22 

1881. 

455 

85>9*5-96 

45,o55-59 

40,860.37 

1882. 

516 

95»o99-63 

64,653.67 

30,445.96 

1883.  , 

475 

97,89303 

68,196.03 

29,697.00 

1884. 

580 

98,719.41 

72,903.18 

25,816.23 

1885. 

667 

104,411.16 

74,292.56 

30,118  60 

18S6. 

711 

104,880.87 

7i  839  47 

33,041.40 

$813,287. 85  $499,701.22  $3'3>586.63 

The  average  gross  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  period  has  been  $166.- 
52  per  annum  for  each  prisoner,  of  which  $102.31  has  been  defrayed  from 
the  profits  of  his  labor,  so  that  he  has  cost  the  State  $64.19. 

The  year  1886  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  brush  business,  then  fairly- 
progressing,  and  also  the  yearof  the  beginning  of  the  iron  business, — both 
conducted  on  the  State  Account  plan — the  whole  number  of  inmates  that 
year  being  482,  and  earnings  as  before  stated  $62,657.35.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  inmates,  the  past  year  1886,  is  711.  If  the  same  proportion  of  this 
larger  number  had  been  employed  this  year  on  the  State-Account  system, 
earning  as  well  as  in  1880  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  their  earn- 
ings would  have  been  proportionately  greater),  they  would  have  produced 
of  earnings  $92,425.00  or  $20,586.00  more  than  the  actual  earnings  this 
year  under  the  mixed  system  of  Contract  and  State  Account.  I  repeat 
that  the  reduced  earnings  of  1881,  the  year  of  change  of  systems,  is  no 
criterion,  the  reduction  being  caused  by  the  change,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  year  1887  WM  also  show  a  reduction  of  earnings  for  the 
same  reason.  If  the  object  is  earning  and  that  alone  I  am  confident  the 
State- Account  svstem  here  can  be  made  to  produce  more  than  the  Con- 
tract system  did  or  could  be  made  to  produce,  but  this  prison  is  a  Reform- 
atory and  while  due  care  should  be  given  to  produce,  for  support,  by 
earnings,  this  consideration  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  industrial 
training  for  inmates  as  a  means  of  their  reformation,  and  in  this  view  it 
should  not  be  desired  or  expected  that  the  greatest  amount  of  possible  pro- 
duction should  be  had.     If  the  Legislature  and  the  people  will  sustain  us, 
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no  doubt  the  State  Account  system  will  be  made  more  helpful  to  thejn- 
mates'  reformation  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  productive  of  income. 

For  the  diversification  of  industries  and  employment  now  of  the  great- 
ly increased  number  of  inmates  a  new  workshop  is  needed  and  should  be 
erected  this  year,  and  underneath  it  a  cellar  for  vegetables  from  the  Farm, 
which  is  so  greatly  needed.  If  the  work  is  done  by  the  inmates  the  whole 
cost  of  the  Shop  and  Cellar  must  not  exceed  $15,000.00.  I  hope  author- 
ity will  be  obtained  to  erect  this  building. 

The  extent  of  the  business  of  the  Reformatory  now  and  prospectively 
requires  better  shipping  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  the.  wagon  trans- 
portation  to  and  from  the  Reformatory  is  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
tons  a  year,  which  at  thirty  cents  per  ton  costs  $3,000.00  besides  the  in- 
convenience, and  loss  from  waiting,  incident  to  the  delivery  of  heavy  ma- 
terials half  a  mile  or  more  over  the  soft  country  roads.  The  engineer  of 
the  N.  Y,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.  has  surveyed  a  route  for  a  switch  running 
into  the  prison  grounds  here,  and  he  estimates  the  cost  of  it  to  be  $20,- 
000.00  including  the  right  of  way  across  the  valley  below  the  Reformatory. 
The  switch  would  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Reformatory  and 
have  communication  with  all  the  rail  roads.  Its  cost  together  with  the 
cost  of  way  and  of  turn  tables  and  tracks  within  the  prison  grounds  will 
be  covered  by  thesnm  of  $20,000.00,  which  it  is  hoped  the  Legislature 
will  provide  this  year.  • 

The  total  cost  of  the  Reformatory  for  construction  to  date  is  $1,158,- 
705.91,  of  which  sum  $700,089.12  was  expended  under  the  building  com- 
missioners previous  to  the  present  control  by  a  Board  of  Managers  (prev- 
ious to  1876),  and  the  sum  of  $458,616.79  since,  as  follows: 

1876 $10^,575,95 

1877  .:....    99,93*  69 

1878 37,7°4<82 

1879 13,061.00 

1880 6,541.70 

1881 3*065.67 

1882 4,894.71 

1883 12,053.40 

1884 19,760.03 

1885 20,028.16 

1886 132,999.66 

$458,616.79 
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The  expenditures  for  construction  during  the  current  year  1886  are  as 
follows : 

From  the  Floors  Appropriation 497-74 

Prom  the  Shops  Appropriation 16,287.37 

Prom  the  old  Completion  balance  (Shops.)  ........  1,018.93 

From  the  Trade  School  Furnishing  Appropriation 1,156.57 

From  the  South  Wing  Furnishing  Appropriation 2,104.79 

From  the  South  Wing  Extention  Appropriation  .    .....  111,934.26 

$132,999. 66 
The  Reformatory  holds  honored  place  now  among  the  institutions  of 
the  State  and  is  beyond  question  accomplishing  great  good  both  to.  the 
.  State  at  large  and  to  the  inmates  themselves,  by  reclaiming  criminals  from 
a  life  of  crime.  So  much  money  has  been  already  invested  here  that'the 
comparatively  small  amount  necessary  to  complete  it  or  meet  the  demands 
of  its  natural  healthful  growth  will  no  doubt  be  promptly  supplied. 

The  items  necessary  for  all  purposes  this  year,  summarized,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

The  usual  annua!  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  also  this  year  as 
last  an  appropriation  for  manufacturing  materials  and  expenses.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  an  additional  workshop,  andtwent)  thousand  dollars 
for  right  of  way  and  constructing  a  R,  R.  Switch  connecting  the  Refor- 
matory with  all  the  rail  roads  centering  at  Elmira. 

The  usual  annual  Statistical  Tables  are  appended,  also  the  reports  of  the 
School  Secretary  and  Physician. 

All  ot  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
Z.  R.  Brockway, 

General  Superintendent. 


COST   OF  MAINTENANCE— 1886. 

Steam,  Gas,  and  Water  Apparatus $1,383.68 

Provisions 32,580.08 

Clothing  and  Bedding 15,487.13 

Fuel  and  Light 7*613.64 

Prisoners'  Transportation 3,591.09 

Discharged  Prisoners 2.455,60 

Carried  forward  $63, 1 1 1 . 2  2 
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Brought  forward  $63,111. 22 

Salaries 23,469.13 

Rooms  furnishing 

Kitchen 

General  Expense 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

School-books  and  Teaching 

Library •    • 


EARNINGS. 


Contract  Labor  .    . 
State  Account  .    . 
Labor  on  Building 
Deficit  . 


346.37 

1,909.63 

6,787.70 

5.498.37 

3.503  -18 

25527 

*55>5"  26 

I5»355-22 

972.99 

33,041.40 

1104,880.87 

104,880.87 

(Earnings  of  Farm $4>°79-33  ) 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Floors  Appropriation $12,000.00 

Expended  in  1885 $11,502,26 

do.  1886 497-74 

12,000.00 


Shops  Appropriation $20,000.00 

Expended  in  1885 $3»7T2.63 

do.  1886 16,287.37 


For  Completion. 

Expended  in  1886  for  completion  of 

shops $1,018.93 


$20,000.00 


$1,018.93 


South  Wing  Appropriation $150,000.00 

Expended  in  1886 $12,759.67 

Advanced  to  Contractor 99>x74«59 

Balance 38,065,74 

$150,000.00 
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Trade  School  Furnishing  Appropriation  .    .    .  $5,000.00 

Expended  in  1886 ^1,156.57  . 

Balance 3>843-43 

$5,000.00 

South  Wing  Furnishing  Appropriation.    .    .    .  £10,000.00 

Expended  in  1886 £2,104.79 

Balance 7,895.21 


$10,000.00 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
Statistics  of  inmates  for  the  ten  years  from  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion to  September  30,  1886. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  .    .  2,678 

Total  number  discharged 1,989 

689 
Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody 22 

Actual  count  September  30,  1886  (less  6  men  paroled  to  remain 

about  premises  and  still  on  count) 711 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were : 

Definites 300 

Indefinites 2,378  2,678 

DEFINITES. 

Of  the  definites  received 300 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the 

State  Courts 80 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  the  U.   S. 

Courts 35 

Transferred  from  other  prisons 185  300 

Of  the  total  number  of  definites  discharged  .    .    .  .  282 

There  were  discharged  by  expiration  of 

sentence 260 

Carried  forward        260 
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Brought  forward  260 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum.  2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped  and  not  yet  retaken 2 

Suicided 1 

Re  transferred  to  State  Prison 15                   282 

INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received  .    .     .  2,378 

There  were  sentenced  by  State  Courts  .    .  2,376 

There  were  sentenced  b>  U.  S.  Courts.   .  2               2*37& 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged  .    .  i>7<>7 

There  were   absolutely  released  without 

parole 12 

Paroled .  • 1,476 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  by  expir- 
ation of  maximum  term 54 

Released  from  State  Prison  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term  and  commutation.  .  54 
Released  from  Insane  Asylum  by  expira- 
tion of  maximum  term 9 

Released  ty  expiration  of  maximum  term 

while  eloped 8 

Released  from  Insane  Asylum   by  special 
order  of  Managers  and  placed  in  care  of 

relatives 2 

Released  from   State  Prison  by  order  of 

Managers 1 

Released  by  habeas  corpus 1 

Pardoned  by  Governor 8 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison  .....*.  1 

Killed  by  falling  elevator 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate 1 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 3 

Died  in  Reformatory  from  natural  causes  23 

Carried  forward  1657 
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Brought  forward  1657 

Died  while  eloped 1 

E'.oped,  not  yet  retaken 1 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum 

and  now  remaining 8 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  now  there 

remaining 32 

Sentence  superseded 4 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction  (warrants 

untenable) 4              *.7o? 

INDEFINITES  PAROLED. 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled *,47* 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and 
therefore  absolutely  released  at  date  of 

parole ^122 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained 
for  six  months  and  then  absolutely  re- 
leased from  further  liability  from  sen- 
tence here .  847 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  having 

expired 101 

Correspondence  ceased,   thus  failing  to 

fulfill  obligations  and  lost  sight  of  .    .  no 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  by  arrest.  .  71 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily         23 

Died 9 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  .    .  37 

Discharged  by   expiration    of  maximum 

term 156  1*476 


Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory 94 

There  were  re- paroled 56 

Transferred  to  State  Prison   (maximum 

term  since  expired) 7 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  at  ex- 
piration of  maximum  term 8 

Carried  forward  71 
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4 

94 
5* 

30 

Carried  forward 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  now  there 
remaining 

Of  those  re-paroled 

There  were  sent   out   of  the   State   and        . 
therefore  absolutely  released  at  date  of 
parole .  .3  . 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained 
for  six  months  and  then  absolutely  re- 
leased from  further  liability  from  sen- 
tence    16 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main-  •    • 

tained,  the  period  of  parole  not  having 
expired 5 

Correspondence  ceased,    thus   failing  to 

fulfill  obligations  and  lost  sight  of.  .    .  3 

Died 2 

Discharged    by  expiration   of  maximum 

term .    .  14 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  ...  12 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily  1  56 

Of  those  returned  the  second  time 13 

There  were  re  paroled 8 

Discharged    by   expiration  of  maximum 

term 2 

Transferred  to   State    Prison   (maximum 

term  since  expired) 2  13 

Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 8 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained 
for  six  months,  then  absolutely  released 
irom  further  liability  from  sentence 
here 1 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  naving 
expired 2 

Discharged   by   expiration  of  maximum 

term 3 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest.  ...  2  8 
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Of  those  returned  to  Reformatory  the  third  time,  .  2 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers  1 

Now  remaining 1  2 

SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 1,476 

There  were  absolutely  relea*ed 989 

On  parole,  not  yet  absolutely  released  .  .  221 
Returned  to  Reformatory  and  now  in  cus- 
tody    22 

Discharged    by    expiration   of  maximum 

term 183 

Discharged  from  Reformatory   by  special 

order  of  Managers 1 

Discharged   from  State  Prison  by  expira- 
tion ot  maximum  term S 

Sentence  superseded 37 

Died 11 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  now  there 

remaining 4  1.476 

STATKMKN  1    SHOWING   RESULTS  AS  TO  PROTECTION   DKK1YKI). 

Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were 
sentenced  under  the  Indefinite  Sentence 

Law  of  1877 2,375 

Of  these,  ten  were  pardoned,  tour  were  returned 
to  place  of  conviction  having  untenable 
warrants,  and  one  was  released  by  hab- 
eas   corpus,     aggregating    fifteen    not 

treated 15  2,363 

Of  these  2,363  the  State  has  good  protection  as  follows : 

There  are  now  in  custody 693 

There  are  elsewhere  in  custody 87 

Absolutely  released — sent  out  of  the  State         125 
Absolutely  released  without  parole  ...  T2 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 864 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 57 

One  half  of  those  discharged    by  expira- 
tion of  maximum  term 159 

Carried  forward       1997 
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Brought  forward  1997 

Now  on  parole,  doing  well 108 

Died 42 

2,147      or     9°97<r 
Unprotected  against : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 56 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration 159 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken 1 

216      or       91^ 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO    OV  PROBABLE  REFORMATION. 

Whole  number  paroled    (of  these,  56  were  paroled 

twice  and  8  three  times) 1*476 

Of  these   there   served    well  and    earned 

their  absolute  release 864 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 108 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 57 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration ,    .    .    .    .  96 

Absolutely  released   because   sent  out  of 

State,  estimated  to  be  doing  well.  ...  83 

1,208      or     81  9% 

Returned  to  Reformatory  and  now  there  remaining  22      or       1.5% 

Died 11       or         .7$ 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  praciicesor  contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 56 

One  half  ol  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration 96 

Absolutely   released  because   sent  out  of 

State,  estimated  not  doing  well.  ...  42 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  .    .  41 

235      or     *5-97< 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  1,47^ 
MEN,  PAROLED  SINCE  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  REFORMATORY, 
AMONG  THE  COUNTIES  OF  THIS  STATE  AND  OTHER 
STATES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  SEN- 
TENCE AND  PAROLE. 

State  of  New  York.  Sentenced.  Paroled. 

Albany  County 9 13 

Allegany      "        5 4 

Broome        "       29 19 

Cattaraugus  '       2 

Cayuga        "        7 9 

Chautauqua"        8 1 

♦Chemung  "        33 130 

Chenago      "        2 8 

Clinton        "        1  . 1 

Columbia     "        5 3 

Cortland     "        8 8 

Delaware      "        8 8 

Duchess       "        3 5 

Erie             "        83 35 

Franklin       "       • 8 7 

Fulton          "       2 5 

Genesee      "        3 1 

Greene         "        1 

Herkimer    "       4 6 

Jefferson      "        10 7 

Kings           "       41 64 

Lewis           "        2 1 

Livingston  "        9 1 

Madison      "       ........    18 5 

Monroe        "        62 53 

Montgomery        3 7 

New  York    «•        882 594 

Niagara       "        4 2 

Oneida         "        7 7 

Carried  forward         

1256  1007 

♦See  following  statement  for  specifications. 
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Brought  forward   i  256  1007 

Onondaga    "        45 32 

Ontario        "        22 13 

Orange         "        2 

Orleans        "        ....                      4 2 

Oswego        "        1 6 

Otsego          "        31 .  7 

Queens         "        7 

Rensselaer  "        1 5 

Richmond   "        10 3 

Rockland    "        6 1 

St.  Lawrence        2 1 

Saratoga       "        4 3 

Schenectady         2 2 

Scoharie       •'        1 

Schuyler      "        1 20 

Seneca          "        5 4 

Steuben        "        24 15 

Suffolk         "        1 

Sullivan        "        6 1 

Tioga           i(        11 7 

Tompkins    <;        9 5 

Ulster           «•        7 7 

Warren         **        3 3 

Washington  '        1 1 

Wayne         '*        7 4 

Westchester  *        11 6 

Wyoming     "         2 1 

Yates            "        5 4 

1. 476  1,171 

Other  S/i'/es  and  Count  ties.  Pato/rd. 

Arkansas 2 

Africa 1 

Colorado 4 

California 1 

Connecticut 2 

Cai  rit  d  forward  10 
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Brought  forward  10            ^  - 

Canada 10 

District  of  Columbia i 

England 4                    .  *    I 

France i 

Germany 6 

Georgia 2 

Illinois 30 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 4             .  „ -r       i 

Ireland 1 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 5 

Maryland 4 

Massachusetts 22 

Maine 1 

Missouri 3 

Michigan 22 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey 22 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 30 

Pennsylvania 85 

Rhode  Island 12 

Switzerland 1 

Sea 5 

Texas 1 

Tennesee 5 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 6 

Wyoming  Territory 1                     301; 

Total  1,476* 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  I30  MEN 
PAROLED  TO  CHEMUNG  COUNTY  SINCE  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  REFORMATORY. 

Total  number  paroled  to  Chemung  County    .    .    . 

Of  these  there  were  employed  at  the  Re- 
formatory and  are  now  there  remaining  5 

Temporarily  employed  at  the  Reformatory 
and  then  widely  distributed  beyond  the 
borders  of  Chemung  Co 


29 


The  remaining 

Procured  employment  in  Chemung  Co. 
outside  of  the  Reformatory  at  the  fol 
lowing  industries : 

Tailoring 

Shoe  Factory 

Cook 

Broom  Factory 

Farm  Work 

Bristle  Dressing 

Painting 

Drivers 

Laborers 

Moulding 

Servants  

Barbers 

Groom 

Plumbing 

Cabinet  Work 

Gardener 

Furniture  Making 

Tobacco  Factory 

Clerical  Work 

Wood  Carving 

Carpenter  Work 


3 

1 

3 
14 

>3 
6 

8 

12 

2 

4 
2 


(note.) 
Of  the  above  96  men,  9  were  paroled  from  Sept.  30, 
1885,  t0  Sep1-  3°>  i£86,  viz: 


Uo 


34 
96 


96 
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Tailoring i 

Shoemaking 5 

Cooking i 

Broom  Factory i 

Laboring i 


PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.   30th,    1886. 

There  were  paroled  first  time 216 

"       "         •'       second  time 7 

"        "         "       third  time 1  224 

Of  these  served  well  and  earned  their  ab- 
solute release 49 

Absolutely  released  by  being  sent  out  of 
State,  correspondence  and  conduct 
maintained  and  known  to  be  doing  well  1 1 

Absolutely  released  by  being  sent  cut  of 

State,  estimated  as  not  doing  well   .    .  3 

Ceased   correspondence,    thus   failing  to 

fulfill  obligations  here  and  lost  sight  of  43 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory 10 

Discharged   by   expiration  of  maximum 

term  . 2 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  .  .  1 

Correspondence  now  maintained,  parole 

period  not  yet  expired 105  224 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION  OF  MEN 
PAROLED  DURING  THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEM- 
BER 30TH,   1886. 

Whole  number  paroled 224 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  re- 
lease    49 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  re- 
lease because  sent  out  of  State,  known 
to  be  doing  well 11 

Carried  forward  60 
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Brought  forward  (o 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, parole  period  not  yet  expired  .  105 

One  half  of  those  ceased  correspondence  21 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration 1 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  temporarily 

(as  guests)  awaiting  other  employment  2 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily 
to  earn  a  regular  parole,  having  been 
granted  a  temporary  parole  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  mother 1 

190      or     S4  S'/o 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  by  arrest  .  7       or       3  1  r/c 
Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  or  contact  : 

One  half  of  those  ceased  correspondence  .  22 
One  half  of  those  discharged   by   expira- 
tion of  maximum  term 1 

Absolutely  released   because  sent    out   of 

State,  not  known  to  be  doing  well.  .    .  3 

Sent  to  other  prisons  w'n'le  on  parole.  .    .  1 

27      or     i2.\'f(, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OF  INMATES. 

1.     RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(herkditarv.) 

insanity  or  epilepsey  (in  ancestry). 

324  or  13 .6% 

DRUNKENNESS  (IN    ANCESTRY). 

Clearly  traced 892  or  37.5% 

Doubtful 286  or  i2.o#> 

Temperate 1,200  or  50  5^ 

EDUCATION  (IN  ANCESTRY.) 

Without  any  education 344  or  14.5% 

Simply  read  and  write •    •  1.123  cr  47.2% 

Ordinary  common  school 805  or  ^  %(/0 

High  school  or  more io6or    4.5^ 
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PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (iN  ANCESTRY.) 

Pauperized 10S  or    4.5% 

No  accumulations .    .    .     1,893  or  79.6% 

Forehanded 377  or  15.9% 

OCCUPATION   (OF  ANCESTRY.) 

Servants  and  clerks 283  or  11,9% 

Common  laborer .        685  or  28.3% 

At  mechanical  work 984  or  41.4% 

With  traffic 364  or  15.3^ 

The  professions  (so  called)  : 

Law ir 

Medicine 26 

Theology 5 

Teaching 20  62  or    2.6% 

2.     RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 
(Environment,) 

THE  HOME  LIFE. 
(a)     CHARACTER  OF  HOME, 

Fositivelybad 1,247  or  52.4% 

Fair  (only) 889  or  37.4% 

Good 242  or  10.2% 

(Jf)      DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE, 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age 109  or    4.6% 

Left  home  between  10  and  15  years  of  age 152  <  r    6.4  " 

Left  home  soon  after  14  years  of  age 606  or  25.5  " 

Al  home  up  to  time  of  crime 1,511  or  63,5  u 

'     Note.  — As  to  the 867  homeless:  — 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities  ....  167  or  19.3  " 

•                    Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerants)  .  137  or  15.8  " 

Lived  with  employers 183  or  21. 1  " 

Rovers  and  tramps 380  or  43.8  " 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 473  or  19.9% 

Simply  read  and  write  with  difficulty 1,266  or  53.2  " 

Ordinary  common  school  attainments 546  or  23.0  " 

High  school  or  more 93  or    3.9  " 
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♦industrial. 

Servants  and  clerks 748  or  315%- 

Common  laborers 1*077  or  45.3  ct 

At  mechanical  work 488  or  20.5  " 

Idlers 65  or    2.7  " 

CHARCTER  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 1,430  or  60.1^ 

Not  good 840  or  35.3  *• 

Doubtful 6ior    26" 

Good 47  or    2.0  " 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Protestant 967  or  40.79k- 

Roman  Catholic 1,088  or  45.8  " 

Hebrew 103  or    4.3  " 

None 220  or    9.2  ;t 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)     As  to  health,  viz : 

Debilitated  or  diseased 144  or    6.1^ 

Somewhat  impaired 192  or    8.0  '*■ 

Good  health 2,042  or  85  9  " 

(6)     As  to  quality,  viz  : 

Low  or  coarse 562  or  23.6  " 

Medium 918  or  38.6  " 

Good 898  or  37.8  " 

MENTAL. 

(a)     Natural  capacity  : 

Deficient 69  or    2.9%. 

Fair  (only) 648  or  27.2  ° 

Good 1,288  or  54.2" 

Excellent 373  or  15.7  "• 

(J/)     Culture  : 

None  .    .    .    .  , 941  or  39.6^ 

Very  slight 681  or  28.6  iC 

Ordinary 665  or  28.0  iL 

Much 91  or    3.8  ,( 

*It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation  are,  as  a  rule,  not  reg- 
ularly employed,  nor  steady,  reliable  workers. 
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MORAL. 

(a)  Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated)  : 

Positively  none 976  or  41.0% 

Possibly  some 719  or  30.2  " 

Ordinarily  susceptible 549  or  23. 1  " 

Specially  susceptible 134  or    5.7  " 

(b)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  is  shown  under  the 

examination,  either  filial  affection,  sense  of 

shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss : 

Absolutely  none 1,452  or  61.0% 

Possibly  some .* 542  or  22.8  " 

Ordinarily  sensitive 261  or  11. o  " 

Specially  sensitive 123  or    5.2  " 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz  : 

Against  the  property 2,226  or  93.6% 

Against  the  person 145  or    6.1  " 

Against  the  peace  .    .    . 7  or    0.3  " 

AGE  OF  INMATES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 1,418  or  59.6% 

"     20    "    25     "     "     " 718  or  30.2" 

"     25    "    30     "     "     " 242  or  10.2" 

^STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES. 

Of  the  present  693  indefinites  there  reached  the  first  grade : 

After  only  six  months 53  or  7.7% 

From  seven  to  nine  months 27  or  3.9" 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 16  or  2.3  " 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months 30  or  4.3  a 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 9  or  1.3  " 

From  twenty- five  to  thirty- six  months 27  or  3.9  " 

After  thirty-six  months 7  or  1.0  " 

169        24.4" 
In  progress  now 524  or  75.6  '• 

693  or   100  " 

♦The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  first  or  probationary  grade,  preparatory  to 
conditional  release,  is  six  month*. 
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The  grade  status  of  the  693  now  here  is  as  follows : 

In  second  or  neutral  grade 394  or  56.8% 

In  first  or  probationary  grade 169  or  244" 

In  third  or  lowest  grade 130  or  18.8  " 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   THE    PERIOD  OF  DETENTION    OF   PRESENT    INMATES. 

Of  the  present  693  inmates.,  there  have  been  here : 

Less  than  one  year 290  or  41.9% 

One  year  and  less  than  two 213  or  30.7" 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 103  or  14.7" 

Three  years  and    less  than  four 62  or     9.0  '• 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 20  or     30" 

Five  years  and  more 5  or     0.7  " 

693  or  100.  " 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates,  18.3  months. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   THE   RATE   OF   PROGRESS   AS   TO   RELEASE 
OF    PRISONERS    PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 1,476 

Of  these,  there  were  paroled  : 

Af^er  only  twelve  months 153  or  10.4^ 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 395  or  26.7  " 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 250  or  16.9  " 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 316  or  21.4  " 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months 247  or  16.8  " 

After  thiity-six  months 115  or     7.8" 

1,476  or  100  " 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  20.5  months. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  ot  Schools. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  j 
Elmfra,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1886.  ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  :— The  school  year  opened  September  22nd,  1885,  with 
613  of  the  655  inmates  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes.  The  balance  of  42 
men  represents  about  the  average  number  not  enrolled  during  the  year. 
These  are  either  men  who  have  finished  the  regular  school  course  and  are 
pursuing  special  individual  instruction,  or  men  who  are  awaiting  employ- 
ment, their  parole  having  been  authorized.  The  standard  of  the  monthly 
examinations  has  been  gradually  raised,  and  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  men  who  are  backward  or  disinclined  to  learn,  the  object  of  the 
school  being,  aside  from  its  discipline  as  one  of  the  three  factors  in  re- 
formation, to  give  every  inmate  desirous  of  improving  himself  a  chance 
to  obtain  an  education  and  to  force  all  that  class  of  men  who,  through  ig- 
norance, do  not  improve  the  opportunities  offered,  until  they  reach  the 
poini  of  educational  training  necessary  to  the  realization  and  acceptance 
of  their  surroundings. 

The  school  has  been  divided  into  three  sections  closely  corresponding 
to  the  primary,  grammar,  ar*d  high  school  divisions  of  our  public  schools. 
The  highest  section,  the  Lecture  Division,  commenced  with  268  members 
and  closed  the  year  with  293.  This  department  had  pursued  the  usual 
courses,  Political  Economy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  and  Physiol- 
ogy for  class  A  ;  American  History,  Civil  Government,  and  higher  Arith- 
metic for  class  B,  while  both   sections   have  had   instruction  in  English 
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Literature,  attended  the  lectures  on  Business  Ethics,  and  also  the  lectures 
given  during  the  Summer  Term  on  " History  of  Art."  Of  the  268  men 
who  were  in  the  Lecture  Division  October  1st,  1885,  114  have  been  pa- 
roled, 19  discharged  or  transferred,  and  135  of  the  original  number  re- 
main ;  these  now,  together  with  the  men  advanced  from  the  Intermediate 
classes,  form  the  present  Lecture  Division. 

The  school  system  of  the  Reformatory   is   no   longer  an   experiment. 
Starting  in  March,  1877,  there  were  170  men  in  the  classes  at  the  close  of 
that  year.     The  majority  of  the  members   of  the  school  were  transfers 
from  State  Prisons  and  were  men  differing  widely  from  those  forming  the 
present  population.     From  rhe  beginning  the  attendance  has  been  com- 
pulsory.    At  the  first  grading  of  thes  \iool  it  was  found  that  60%  of  the 
men  had  no  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic,  and  16%  did  not  know  the 
alphabet ;  a  great  contrast  with  the  present  condition  of  the  men,  for  at 
this  writing  such  illiteracy  cannot  be  charged  against  any  inmate  of  the 
institution.     Divided  in  twenty  small  classes  and  taught  almost  wholly  by 
inmate    teachers,  these  men  studied  only  the    rudiments   of    reading, 
writing,    and    arithmetic.     This  form   of  study   continued    about  two 
years,    with    fair    advancement    in    the  common  school  branches.     In 
1879    tne    growth    of  the    Reformatory   demanded     that    the    experi- 
ment   of    school    discipline    as    an    element    in    reformation     should 
have    a    more  thorough   trial.      Under   the   management  of  Dr.  D.  R. 
Ford    the    school     was     systematized.       An    educational    course    was 
adopted  covering  a  period  of  two  years,  and  including  the  more  advanced 
subjects,  History,  Civil  Government,  and  Physics.     From  the  introduc 
tion  of  these  subjects  the  growth  of  the  school  system  can  fairly  be  dated. 
Most  of  the  men  were  at  this  time  well  grounded  in  the  common  branch- 
es, but  these  sub.ects  neither  occupied  their  time  nor  demanded  sufficient 
intellectual  activity.     Something  more  was   needed — studies  that  would 
meet  the  desire  for  knowledge,    fill   every  spare   moment,  and  train  the 
brain  of  the  student  in  proper  and  practical   directions.     From    time  to 
time  new  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  course  to  meet   this  necessity. 
T  hose  which  have  been  found  most  successful  and  lasting  are  Economics, 
Physics,  and  English  Literature.     Sociological  questions,  usually  dry  and 
theoretical  to  the  college  student,  are  here   made  interesting  and  practi- 
cal.    The  study  of  Civil  Government  gives  the   metaknowledge  of  the 
laws  and  their  administration,  and  raises   many  important  questions  of 
current   politics.      The  study  of  Political  Economy  has  been  conducted 
wfth  special  reference  to  such  everyday  topics  as  strikes  and  the  adjust* 
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ment  of  labor  difficulties.  The  course  in  Ethics  led  during  the  past  year 
to  the  consideration  of  similar  questions  trom  the  ethical  view-point. 
The  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  always  interesting  and  beneficial, 
brings  to  the  men  astock  of  general  information  and  occasionally  suggests 
new  lines  of  thought  and  developes  a  mental  power  which  enables  the  pos- 
sessor to  enter  upon  a  higher  class  of  work  than  would  otherwise  be  at- 
tempted. English  Literature  preserves  the  students  from  evil  influences 
while  under  restraint  and  cultivates  habits  of  good  reading  which  will  re- 
main with  the  men  after  release. 

The  instruction  of  the  Intermediate  classes  includes  fractions,  decimal*, 
and  compound  numbers,  language  lessons,  history  of  English  language, 
and  English  composition.  In  this  division,  starting  the  year  with  210 
men,  69  have  been  paroled  (with  a  few  exceptions  after  having  reached 
the  lecture  classes),  12  have  been  discharged  or  transferred,  120  have 
been  promoted  to  higher  classes,  and  9  have  made  no  advancement. 

The  Primary  Division  is  graded  in  four  classes,  the  lowest  including 
men  who  upon  entrance  could  only  read  and  write  ;  and  the  entire  pri- 
mary course  in  arithmetic  extends  to  fractions.  This  lowest  section  of 
the  school,  now  numbering  190,  contained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
135  members.  Of  these  17  have  been  paroled — with  the  exception  of  5 
men — after  reaching  the  Intermediate  classes,  10  have  been  discharged  or 
transferred,  88  have  advanced  to  higher  classes  and  20  have  made  only 
slight  progress.  The  year  has  been  divided  into  three  terms,  each  term 
covering  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  accomplished  by  the  lower  classes. 
At  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  January,  all  men  who  had  success- 
fully passed  the  examinations  of  the  previous  month  advanced  to  the  class 
next  in  order.  The  proportion  of  men  advanced  [ranged  from  50  to  80 
per  cent.,  the  percentage  being  smallest  in  the  primary  section  of  the 
school.  In  June  the  reorganization  for  the  Summer  term  showed  like 
satisfactory  results. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  acted  as  lecturers  and  instructors  during 
the  year: — 

Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  Ph.  D,,  Political  Economy. 

Prof.  D.  R.  Ford,  D.  D.,  (Elmira  College),  Physics, 

Prof.  Jas.  R.  Monks,  A.  M„  (Elmira  Academy),   History   and 
Civil  Government. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Collin,  Ethics. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Tice,  Arithmetic  and  Language. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Whitney,     "  "  " 
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,  Mr.  F.  C.  Leonard,        '•  "  "  ■    ■■ 

Mr.  F.  H.  Mills,  Stenography  and  Telegraphy. 
F.  Thornton  Macaulay,  Art  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
R.  B.  Corey,  School  Secretary,  Mathematics  and    English  Lit- 
erature. 
The  school  grading  of  the  224  men  paroled  during  the   year   was  as 
follows: 

From  the  Lecture  Division  : 

Classes  A.,  B.,  and  Special 174 

Excused  from  school   but  previously  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  classses 15  189 

From  the  Intermediate  Division  :. 

First  Class 24 

Second  Class 6  30 

From  the  Primary  Division  : 

First  Primary 2 

Second     "       1 

Third       "      1 

Fourth     "       1  5 

Total  number  paroled,  224. 

The  five  members  paroled  from  the  Primary  Classes  had  good  labor 
and  demeanor  records  and  were  men  capable  of  earning  their  living  by 
some  trade  or  employment.  The  above  table,  showing  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  men  paroled  as  from  the  upper  section,  which  includes  about  one- 
third  of  the  inmates,  clearly  indicates  that  one  of  the  requisites  for  release 
is  a  fair  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  the  English  Language,  and  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  men  leaving  the  Institution  have  been  for  some 
time  pursuing  studies  requiring  sustained  mental  exertion. 

The  class  in  F2nglish  Literature,  started -during  the  previous  year,  ha* 
been  enlarged,  and  now  comprises  the  members  of  the  Lecture  and  Inter- 
mediate sections,  about  500  men.  The  upper  section  has  received  num- 
erous printed  outlines  covering  the  period  in  English  Literature  from 
Spenser  to  Goldsmith.  These  outlines,  taking  up  each  author  in  proper 
order,  have  contained  the  surrounding  facts  and  criticisms  of  his  works, 
together  with  his  personal  life,  quotations  and  the  social  and  political  his- 
tory of  England  wherever  it  influenced  the  literary  character  of  the  times. 
The  addition,  early  in  the  year,  of  600  volumes  to  the  special    library. 
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from  v.  no  h  are  taken  the  w^rks  h»r  U  \t".ii  ^r:d\ ,  n;:^  go  .  tlv  i  -\. dor  it' 
the  feld  of  n  ;n I » n t: .  Nmiirn  lis  <  ojnes  of  the  \\  i  itings  of  Fan*  o<  «*  .1  >wi  ;!, 
HowelK  and  others  <.jive  the  nu  n  the  o|.nurtui!!\  to  1h<<>i-,<  \.  '..mi.uo 
with  tilt'  authors  of  onr  own  Mine  and  ro>.  nry  Fhiio^oohi.  .m  .i:.d  S<  (  n.- 
logh  al  works  have  hern  a^s'gned  to  mm  of  gieater  mental  <  J  '  ■  .  w  h.!t 
those  menders  o»  th.f'V^s  loan  'he  Ink  i  o  u  .hii'c  division  i..\t  ;\,d  lino 
reading  eaietniU  n:\ur.vl.  Ii-ginning  wi'h  i1,  ■  stories  •  /  ILo\:..  r:m  .1:  d 
'I  homas  1  Inghes  and  pn-iiiii^  ^t".idil\  n.w.tu  hv  month  into  ;..<.  :;  a'm  of 
mort solid  literatiue.  rhe  following  nit  m.  '.imJa  ;ndie.ite  ff  line  o» 
work  jHirviu-d.  Flic  first  h<ur  exam^h  s  ;ire  sjKm  inv  ns  of  tie  r<;J:rg  as- 
signed to  the  up]  >t  r  se<  tion.  The  last  four  are  int<  ndt  «t  to  s|o ,,..  ••  .  !,•  r- 
ar\  growth  of  thost   wbusian  from  the  h.wer  *  I  isst  > 

\o.    r. 

I>t  Mu.    r«»pe*>  "satire-."  7th  N!>       Fwit'o   n*>   "1  -  ~..\   >  1.  <  u    urt 

2nd"      Spen>ei's  "Faery  tjueen."  Slh  "  ( r^I-  JsnMlh's    "1  »t  ^ei't  d  \  '1\  i;.-  " 

3rd  "     Goldsmith's    *,s;he  ^tt-oj.v  t  j  (",,u-  01I1  "  TeniiyM>n  s  *-piin.  t>-.  ' 

(jue'.'*  io;l»  k;  Swift \  * ^ iiati »e  of  the  !>«.<  i--  " 

4lh    "     Kuskin's  "t'rowimf  Wild  <  di\e>."  li'h  "  J.  S.  Mill's  "Socialism. " 

5th    "     Shakespeare's  "Henry  the  Fifth."  12th  "  C  aoxie  -  ♦'(  .ot'd.e.  " 
6th    "     Vv\k*  "F-ay  on  Maii." 

No.   2. 

1st  Mo.     rarlyle'suFiederick  the  Great."  71I1  Mo.  Kmei^oio   kkl>siyt»n  Naiuri."' 

2nd"     Lowell's  "My   Gaiden    Aopiain-  8th  "  Johnson's    '•  Vaimy     ot     Ilum..'i 

tance."  Wishes." 

3rd"     Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  9tn  "  Gibbon's  "Mahomet." 

4lh    "     Goldsmith's  "Traveler."  loth  "  Shakespeaies  "Maci  ed    '' 

5th    "      Kuskin's   "Sesame    and    Lilie  ."  "th  "  Fmerson's     l'Fs-ay  on    M,rc(-." 

6th    "     Shakespeare's  " Hamlet.  '  12th  "  Mill  "On  Liheily." 

No.  3. 

1st  Mo.     Bacon's  "Essays.  '  7«»  Mo-     I-owell's  "N1>  <iai<lcn  Ac.uaai- 

2nd  "     Shakespeare's    "Taming    of  the  tance. 

Shrew."  8lh  "  Kuskin's "Crownof  Wild  ohve<." 

3rd  "     Emerson's  "F'ssay*."  9th  "  Milton's  4l Paradise  Lost."' 

4th   "     Johnson's     u Vanity    of     Human      10th  "  Browning's  "Poems.' 

Wishes.'"  nth  "  Kuskin's  "Sesame  and  1  dies.  ' 

5th    u     Shakespeare's  "King  Lear.''  12th  "  Swift's    "Battles   of  the    Book-." 
6th   "     Shakespeare's  •'Temijest." 
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1st  Mo.  Milton's  uSamson  Agonistes." 

2nd  "  Schiller's  "Poems. " 

3rd    '•  Emerson%s  " Essay  on  Wealth/' 

4th    u  Tennyson's  kl Princess." 

5th    "  Goldsmith's 44 Vicar ol  Wakefield." 

6th    "  Emerson's  "E>say  on  Friendship" 


71I1  Mo.     Gibbon's  "Mahomet." 

8.h    "     Mill's  "Socialism." 

9th    il     Ruskin's^C'rown  of  Wild  Olives.' 
loth    "     Shakespeare's  "Macbeth." 
Ilth    '«      Ruskin's  ••Sesame  and  Lilies." 
I2th    "      Shake.^  care's  "Twelfth  Night." 


No.  1. 


1st  Mo.     Bayard  Taylor*  "Lars." 


2nd 

3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


Dr 


Rab    and     his 


Brown's 

Friends." 
Irving's  "Sleepy  Hollow." 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound." 
Hughes'  "Tom   Brown's  School- 

davs." 


7th  Mo.     MacaulayVWairen  listings."' 
8th    "     Howells'   "A  Day's  Pleasure." 
9th    "     Cailylc's   "Frederick  the  Great." 

loth    4*     Creasy's  "Waterloo." 

nth   "     Parton's*  "Life  of  Sir  Isaac  >*ew- 
ton." 

1 2th    •«     Irving's  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 


No. 


1st  Mo. 

Aesop's  "Fables." 

6th 

2nd  " 

Longfellow's  "Children's  Hour." 

7th 

3rd   •• 

Irving's  "Wolfert's    Roost    and 

8th 

Other  Stories." 

9th 

4th   " 

Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles 

10th 

Standish." 

nth 

5th   •• 

Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

1 2th 

6th  Mo.     Bunyan's   "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Carlyle's   "Frederick  the  Great." 
Tennyson's  u Enoch  Arden." 
Shakespeare's  **Cymbeline." 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village." 
Shakespeare's  uKing  Lear." 
J.VS.  Mill's  "Socialism." 


No.  3. 


1st  Mo.    Andersen's  'Picture  Book." 
2nd  "    Aesop's  ''Fables." 
3rd   u     Creasy 's  "Spanish  Armada." 
4th   "     Howells'  "A  Day's  Pleasure."  f 
5th   "     Canon      Farrar's     "Burning    of 

Rome." 
6th   u     Parton's  "Life  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton." 


7thJMo.   E/Sue's  "The  Wandering  Jew.'- 
8th   "     Shakespeare's  "Midsum'r  Night's 

Dream." 
9th   "     Shakespeare's  "Macbeth." 
loth   "     Goldsmith's  "Vicar of  Wakefield" 
nth    "     Irving's  "Mahomet." 
I2lh    u     Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 
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No.  4. 

1st  Mo. 

Hayard  Taylor's  "Lars."                     81  h 

2nd  " 

Longfellow's  '.'Children's  Hour . ''        9th 

3rd    » 

Jrving's  "Life  of  Washington."         10th 

4th    " 

Hughes'  "Tom  Brown's  School- 

Days.'  '                                           "th 

5th    " 

Howells'  "A  Day's  Pleasure." 

6th   " 

Jewell's  "A  Farmer  Boy."                I21n 

7th   " 

Irving's  l,Rip  Van  Winkle." 

8ih  Mo.     Carlyle's  "Warren  Hastings." 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 
Shakespeare's    "Richard    the 

Third." 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." 
Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline." 


SUBSIDIARY  CLASSES, 

The  class  in  higher  mathematics  has  held  meetings  once  a  week  with  an 
average  attendance  of  20,  and  has  made  good  progress.  They  are  now 
ready  to  take  up  Geometry  intelligently,  having  finished  the  course  in 
Algebra.  In  Telegraphy  and  Stenography  instruction  has  been  given  to 
some  forty  selected  men,  many  of  whom  have  become  fairly  proficient. 
The  two  lowest  primary  classes  have  had  two  evenings  a  week  in  simple 
drawing  exercises,  and  six  men,  advanced  pupils  in  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  special  lines. 

About  400  books  have  been  added  to  the  general  library  which  now 
contains  over  3,000  volumes.  These,  with  the  best  current  weekly  and 
monthly  publications,  form  the  reading  matter  for  the  inmates.  A  care- 
fully selected  reference  library  is  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to  read  in 
special  directions 

The  Summary  gives  to  the  men  the  news  of  the  week  in  clear  form  ; 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  edited  with  unusual  ability  by  one  of  the 
inmates.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  influence,  both  upon  the  inmates 
within  the  institution  and  those  who  have  been  paroled,  of  the  broader 
and  higher  intellectual  activity  resulting  from  the  school  instruction  can 
doubt  that  education  tends  to  destroy  the  criminal  tendency  and  culti- 
vates good  citizenship  instead  of  producing  criminals  who  are  more  dan- 
gerous by  reason  of  their  greater  intelligence. 

The  organization  and  results  of  the  "Experimental  Class"  have  been 
explained  in  the  report  of  the  Reformatory  physician.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient.  Such  men  were  chosen  for  the  ex- 
periment as  had  been  unable  to  make  progress  in  school  under  the  usual 
methods  of  teaching  employed  here.     Their  stock  of  information  was 
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surprisingly  small,  being  generally  limited  to  a  slight  knowledge*  of  the 
things  they  liked  to  eat,  work  at  which  they  had  been  employed,  and  a 
few  objects  of  the  most  common-plac  e  character.  They  had  no  idea  of 
the  location  of  Cities,  States  or  Countries:  no  member  of  the  class  knew 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  or  any  of  its  physical  features. 
Upon  realizing  that  an  opportunity  to  better  themselves  was  being  offered, 
all  the  class  entered  heartily  into  the  work.  As  their  minds  brightened, 
from  being  fairly  contented  to  remain  in  the  lowest  grade  an  ambition  to 
tarn  perfect  records  guided  the  conduct  and  work  of  all.  At  the  present 
writing  one  man  has  reached  the  first  grade  and  the  remaining  eleven  are  in 
the  second  grade.  The  results  proved  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the  class 
of  men  under  consideration  can  be  awakened  by  the  breaking  up  of  for- 
mer lines  of  conduct  and  by  a  physical  training,  corresponding  to  that 
enforced  in  this  case.  The  record  of  perfect  months  has  caused  the  class 
to  use  every  effort  to  reach  the  first  grade,  and  this  desire,  together  with 
the  educational  progress  already  made,  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  hold  the 
men  up  to  the  average  and  progress  that  are  demanded  in  the  classes  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

The  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  organization  of  various  industrial 
classes  in  the  new  Trade  School  building  finished  last  winter.  The  high 
school  instruction  of  the  inmates  has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  management 
>n  the  introduction  of  industrial  training,  as  the  men  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  ambitious  to  pursue  a  lawful  calling  and  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade.  Industrial  nam- 
ing has  l>een  held  by  the  management  and  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  a 
reward.  On  February  18th,  1886,  a  class  in  Carpentry  was  started,  fol- 
lowed at  later  dates  by  classes  in  Frescoing,  Bricklaying,  Blacksmithing, 
Plastering  and  Stone-cutting.  These  have,  with  one  exception,  been 
taught  by  citizen  employes  who  are  the  foremen  in  their  particular  branches 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  Reformatory.  The  sessions,  now  attended  by 
over  80  men,  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Two  hours 
are  spent  in  actual  labor.  Every  step  of  the  work  is  criticised  by  the  in- 
structor, and  where  wrong  it  is  repeated  until  correct.  This  method,  and 
the  1 act  that  the  men  can  undertake  more  difficult  work  whenever  they 
are  fitted  for  it,  stimulates  them  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  best  work- 
men in  the  several  classes  are  frequently  taken  out  of  the  manufacturing 
shops  and  given  regular  employment  at  their  different  trades.  It  has  not 
been  expected  that  with  the  limited  time  for  instruction  that  the  men 
would  become  skilled  me<  hanics.     The  idea  is  to  train  the  hand  and  eye 
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and  teach  the  use  of  tools  so  that  a  young  man  who  lias  spent  a  year  in  a 
Trade  School  class  will  prove  an  apt  and  intelligent  apprentice,  A  course 
in  drawing,  suited  to  the  wants  ol  the  different  tracks,  is  followed  by  all 
Trade  School  men  not  in  the  primary  classes.  Outlines  of  the  work  in 
this  department  ate  attached  to  this  report  and  will  he  of  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  study  of  reformation.  An  ambition  to  pursue  a  lawful 
calling,  engendered  by  intellectual  training,  when  srpplemented  by  the 
ability  to  pursue  such  a  calling,  which  is  supplied  by  industrial  training, 
.affords  the  best  possible  security  against  a  relapse  into  criminal  ways. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Roiskrt  B.  Cokey, 

Sec  retary  of  Schools. 


APPENDICES  TO  SCHOOL  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Ol  ILINEs  Ol   THE  COCRsEs  IN    I'RADKS  SCHOOL. 
S.    V.    >.    R.    SCHOOL.  /        SCMMKK    TKKM,    1 886. 

roi'KSK  (IF  IN'STIU'CTION  IN  DRAWING. 

June   rst>  /»V>. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  courses  of  instruction   in  mechanical  and  free  baud  drawing  exhibits 
the  work  hereafter  obligatory  on  the  pupils  pursuing  them,  viz: 

All  pupils  in  the  "advanced  section"  of  mechanical  drawing  will  bo  required  to  complete  courses  1  , 
2.  and  3. 

Pupils  in  machine  drawing  will,  in  addition,  take  courses  7,  0,  and  12 

Pupils  in  architectural  draughting  will  take,  in  addltiou,  courses  4.  5.  *>,  9.  10,  1  J.  12.  13,  and  It. 

Pupils  in  cabinet-making  will  take,  in  addition,  courses  6.  9,  10, 11, 12,  13,  and  14. 

Pupils  in  advanced  frescoing  will  take  only  courses  1,9,  10,  11, 13.  and  14. 

All  pupils  in  the  Trade  School  classes   will  take   courses  16,  17,  18,  and  19;  on   completing  which 
&hey  may,  according  to  ability  and  need,  be  required  to  pursue  suitable  courwehof  the  advanced  grade. 

Course  15  is  specially  designed  for  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  primary  classes 

t.      ADVAXCr.H  aKCTloX  OF   MI'CMASJt   KL  l»R\\\IN<*. 

1.  Elementary  plane  problems 

2.  Orthographic  pr  jections. 

3.  Lometrie  projections:  elementary  shade*,  nhadowss  and  perspective. 

4.  Working  drawings  of  building  construction. 
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6.  Architects  al  perspective. 

6.  Working  drawings  of  furniture. 

7.  Machine  drawing. 

8.  Stone  cutting. 

(Text-books  :  Davidson's  Linear  Drawing  and  Proj  ction,  Davidson's  Drawing  for  Stone  Masens 
Morse's  Perspective,  iu  Krusi's  Series.  TuihlU's  Lesson*  in  Architectural  Drawing,  Wright's  Architect- 
ural Perspective,  The  Practical  Cabinet  Maker,  Stone's  Examples  of  Machinery  and  Carpentry,  Ware's 
WammpUs  of  Building  Construction,  Babcook's  Details  of  Historical  Architecture) 

II.     FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

9.  Outline  drawing  with  pencil,  pen,  chalk,  and  brush :  flat  copy  and  round :  ornament  and 

machinery. 

10.  Drawing  in  shade :  various  media:  flat  and  round:  ornament. 

11.  Historical  ornament. 

12.  Architectural  and  machine  sketching. 
IS.    History  of  Art. 

14.  Theoretical  element*  of  design  and  decoration. 

15.  Drawing  for  illiterates :  outlines  of  simple  ornament,  tiles,  etc. 

(Text-books:  Oleave's  Outline  and  Relief  Ornament,  Carter's  Crayon  and  Stamp  Drawing,  etc ) 

III.      MECHANICAL  AND  FRBRHAND  DRAWING  FOR  TRADR  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

16.  First  month:  Use  of  instruments,  definitions ;  elementary  problems  in  bisections,  perpen- 
diculars, tangents;  angles,  and  parallels. 

17.  Second  month ;  Elementary  problems  in  circles,  polygons  and  higher  ourves. 

18.  Third  month;  Elements  of  projection  drawing:  plans,  sectlous,  etc.,  of  ordinary  geometrical 
solids. 

19.  Fourth  month :  Practical  applications ;  Problems  in  carpentry,  metal-work,  bricklaying, 
etc.    Scale  and  freehand  drawings  of  tools  and  work. 

(Textbooks;  Decker's  Mmual  of  Industrial  Drawing,  chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  IX;  witfa 
dictation  and  other  special  work  by  instructor.) 

BRADINO. 

Pspils  are  advised  to  make  use  of  the  trade  and  professional  works  of  reference  in  the  library  or  the 
periodicals  dealing  with  their  respective  courses,  which  will  be  supplied  regularly  en  request. 

BXAMINATIORS 

■siaminations  will  be  held  every  month  in  all  courses  where  such  test  is  practicable. 
NF.W   YORK   STATE   REFORMATORY  SCHOOL. 

BLACKSMITHING  CLASS. 

June  ist.  r886. 


First  month :  Hammer  practice  on  lead. 

8econd  month :  Hammer  practice  on  lead. 

Third  month ;  Sledge  and  hammer  practice  on  lead. 

Fourth  month :  Hammer  practice  on  iron. 

Fifth  month ;  Sledge  and  hammer  practice  on  iron. 

Sixth  month;  Welding  with  hammer. 

Seventh  month ;  Welding  with  sledge  and  hammer. 

Eighth  month ;  Welding :  forming  iron  into  different  shapes,  and  learning  use  of  tools. 

Ninth  month:  Further  practice  in  eighth  month's  work. 

Tenth  Month ;      "  ••       "       •'  "  " 

Eleventh  Month :  Working  and  tempering  steel. 

Twelfth  Month ;  Welding  steel. 
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N.    Y.   S.    R.    SCHOOL.  SUMMER   TERM,    l886. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  BRICKLAYING. 

June  j st.   iSSb. 

First  Month;  Tools  and  materials  elementary  practice  in  rough  bricklaying. 

Second  Month ;  Elementary  practice  continued,  with  beginnings  in  finer  face  work  ;  angles. 

Third  month  ;  Continued  prnctice  in  second  month's  operations,  work  of  graduated  difficulty  Id 

facings  and  finish. 
Fourth  month;  Piers  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
Fifth  month:  Bonding  ;  practice  in  common  work. 
Sixth  month  :  Bonding  continued. 
Seventh  Month :  English  **ond  work. 
Eight  month ;  English  bond  continued.    Flomish  bond 
Ninth  month  :  Blind  and  other  special  bonds. 
Tenth  month:  Pain  arches. 
Eleventh  month  ;  Further  practice  in  arching. 
Twelfth  month:  Problems  in  arches;  cornices. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PLASTERING. 

First  month  :  Tools  and  materials ;  lathing. 

Second  month  :  Scratch  coat  plastering. 

Third  month  ;  Second  coat  and  floating. 

Fourth  month :  Third  coat;  sand  and  plaster  finishes. 

Fifth  month;  Continued  practice. 

Sixth  month ;  Cornices  and  centrepieces. 

N.    Y.   S.    R.    SCHOOL.  WINTER  TERM,  lS86  7. 

COURSE  IN  STONE-CUTTING. 

Oct.  ist)  1886. 


First  month  :  Use  of  tools — Rough  practice. 

Second  month  ;  Face  and  angle  work. 

Third  month ;  Sills. 

Fourth  month :  Bills. 

Fifth  month :  Drafting  and  tooling. 

Sixth  month :  Quoins. 

Seventh  month ;  Cutting  arch-stones. 

Eighth  month;  Cutting  arch-stones. 

Ninth  month :  Chamfering. 

Tenth  month :  Moulding. 

Eleventh  month  ;  Elementary  practice  In  difficult  angle  work. 

Twelfth  month  :  Course  of  eleventh  month  continued, 

N.   Y.   S.    R.    SCHOOL.  SUMMER   TERM,    l886. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CARPENTRY  CLASS. 

June  1  st.  1886 
First  month;  The  rule  and  pencil;  measurements;  the  try-square. 
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^eri.iiil  niMith     Ili<  cin>-iM-ut  .nit"!  ii;    <;i\v  .  saw  m  _'  ~  !>  ;ir«  rm.J  -t'ai.'ht. 

Third  month  :  The  use  of  ih«- bench  pianev  and  aoiu-tnu  ni  of  the  lion- 

F'tiTll   innnfli  .  Cutting  tdiouHei  -  and  totem-,  with  the  -.aw  :  u*e  of  '.lie  nortr.g  ;n:vh,n<\ 

Fi'lh  iiincth  ;  T'n    li  .tilling  (-1jim  i-  and  tin  ir  u--ei     tn.Tlwinir 

j^ivtli  iii-Mi'M     l%o  o|  th<   ni'.icc    -he    •!..»!  v.jumc  ami  l\z  thmiitaiy   a i  plications  ;    la}i!»„*oi* 

coiiuii'  n  i.iii.i^  .hi  1  hrac»  ' . 
Seven'h  i.ici  tl»    Tii.    U'i  -)i  the  go   -<  -     v:'->' -    m,  Utu   _:i\ en  w idth  :    i  !rn;ng  and  jointing 

boa  Hit. 
Ki^ht  id  .mil     II  w  to  n»ak»   a  tt.i'i  «-h.  -t  or  a  con.n.-M.  u\. 
Ninth  moiitn     H.i.>  to  lay  ..ut  « ."union  ^awn. 

Tenth  mouth     I  in   n\  in  s  out  an  1  !i  aunnj-  o(  hip  p;,»i  n  all.  y  raftei>. 
Kb'*«  nth  month  :  <  ni  .   lit,.;  .m>l  ;'i'iuir;' .  cutting  -.lop  *  hand*-]--,  ilulin.."-.  etc. 
T»il!th  ri-irii      V.ik  'ng  ;.ml  i':t«-i!'L'  w\.    window  ami  do. jr  tratnei-- 

NKW     Y('M.    sl\ll.    I.MDKMVIoK'     m  IIUOI.,    lSS<>. 

hiFi.SK  UF  INSTIM'CTKIN  F<l|(  FlfFSFOINfi  CLASS. 


Plr-l  ni'.r.tli     '1  ho  irr\»«*  i  il*  and  the'r  mauipuiat.cn  -    the    mixing   and    tinting   of  *.Lv-:    ea>j 

geomoh  ical  pattern^  outlined  and  colon  d  .  colore  aim  tin  ir  combinat  an*. 
Si't-oud  junii  h  ,  Svn 'i'.u  „'    maV  ny    -toned--    fi<>m   t:i\eu    dedans:  pouncing  and   pricking    Id  : 

practical  st.  noilln^ 
Thud  month  .  Stcii'iiiin,' i  'titlnncl  wilh  lnoir  ditfult   dt .-  i_jn»  :    hand   shading  and    outlining: 

graduated  tinting 
"fcourth  month  ,    Fre.-eoing  .is  apj  li"d  to  iuteiiot  decoration  •  enlaighig  desdim*  to  scale  ;  note* 
on  diffcicnt  kinds  ot  -nil  face  ornament     powdeied  ornament ;    execution  oft  asy  freehand  tur- 
facc  patterns  for  wall  an<1  ceiling     hoi  tiers. 
1  Fifth  month  :  Diaper  ornaments  in  fiescolng. 

*JS»xth  month  :   Historical  oruament;   general   nob  *  and  examples  of  difli rent  *t\les  ;    study  o  f 
Gothic  polychiome  decoration    s-uriueen  and  bot«n  rs     gilding  and   btonzing 
Seventh  month  :  The  Gothic  stvle  continued 
Eight  month  .  The  Renaissance  style. 
Ninth  month:  The  Uenais»anee  htyle. 
°Tenth  month;  Eastern  surface  decorations     tht  M  *url-di  htyle. 
Eleventh  month .  Persian  nnd  Indian  style «.. 

-Twelfth  month:  Japanese  decoration,  practice  in  moulding  and  centre-pieces. 
''Beginning  with  the  fourth  mouth  outlines  will  be  gi\  en  out  monthly  on  the  mixing   and   u&e   jf 
Bizes,  kalsomlnee,  bronzes,  etc  .  an  1  the  written   examination   on   these   outlines  will   count   equally 
with  the  practical  work. 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


7o  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  :  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  5  men  were  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  77  admitted  at  various  times  since,  making  in  all  82  who  received 
hospital  care  and  treatment. 

Of  this  number  5  died  ;   1,  a  dement,  was  transferred  to  the  Asylum  for 

Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn  :  1,  a  sufferer  from  an  incurable  disease, 
consumption,  was  sent  home  ;  68  returned  to  cells  and  work  ;  leaving  7 
men  in  the  hospital  at  this  present  date. 

The  77  admissions  were  as  follows: 

Abscess  (axillary) 1 

Abscess  (knee) 1 

Abscess  (scrotal : 1 

Anaemia  .    .    .    •    • 1 

Bronchitis  (acute; 2 

Bronchitis  (chronic; 1 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Debility 1 

Diphtheria  . r 

Erysipelas  (facial) 5 

Fever  (simple; 5 

Fever  (typhoid; r 

Haemorrhoids 1 

Heart  Disease 1 

Herpes  zoster 1 

Injured  by  machinery  (lacerated  tingei) 3 

Meningitis  (cerebral) 1 
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Mumps 20 

Myalgia 2 

Njevus  (of  foot) 1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis ^.    .    .    .       5 

Phymosis  (operation  for)  . 2 

Pleurisy  (chronic) 1 

Pleurisy  with  serous  effusion 4 

Pleuropneumonia 1 

Rheumatism  (inflammatory) 8 

Sciatica 1 

Scrotum  (laceration  of,  hooked  by  cow) 1 

Sprain  (leg) t 

Syphilis  (secondary) 1 

Testicle  (sarcoma  of,  removal) 1 

Six  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  viz  : 

Cerebral  meningitis,  1  ;  heart  clot  and  consumption,  1  ;  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  1  ;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  1  ;  pleurisy  with  effusion,  1  ; 
and  peritonitis  following  typhlitis,  1.  Of  the  above,  one  death  occurred 
in  a  cell  suddenly  and  without  premonition  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
had  organic  disease  of  the  heart  a  number  of  years. 

Upon  my  certification  as  to  their  mental  condition  4  men  were  trans 
ferred  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn,  to  receive  the  care 
and  treatrrent  their  cases  demanded,  classified  as  follows : 

Dementia 1 

Imbecility 1 

Melancholia 2 

and  2,  committed  last  year,  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Reformatory 
as  being  restored  in  mind. 

In  May  an  officer  contracted  mumps  and  was  compelled  temporarily 
to  relinquish  his  position.  From  this  source  the  disease  was  communi- 
cated to  the  inmates  and  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  two 
months  and  a  half. 

I  have  visited  the  Reformatory  335  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
have  interviewed  12,306  men  for  sickness  and  other  causes  within  the 
province  of  a  prison  physician. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.   D.  Wey,  M.  D., 
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Report  of  the  Experimental  or  Class  in 
Physical  Culture. 


In  June  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  an  Experimental 
or  Class  in  Physical  Culture  was  formed. 

The  (lass  consisted  of  twelve  men  who  for  a  period  ranging  from  one 
to  two  years  had  made  no  appreciable  progress  in  their  school  work  and 
who  seemed  incapable  of  any  prolonged  mental  effort,  yet  could  not, 
stru  tly  speaking,  be  considered  as  mentally  unsound  or  representatives  of 
a  class  kn.nvn  as  feeble-minded. 

The  object  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  class  was  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  if  physical  culture  as  comprised  in  frequent  baths,  and  massage, 
and  daily  calisthenics  under  the  care  of  a  competent  instructor,  would  not 
roult  in  at  least  a  partial  awakening  and  stimulation  of  dormant  mental 
power. 

The  class  was  an  experiment  from  Us  formation  and  no  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  results  to  be  reached  were  entertained,  or  that  each  dullard  by 
a  process  of  physical  gymnastics  was  to  be  converted  into  a  scholar.  Increased 
mental  activity  rather  than  muscular  development  was  to  be  the  guage  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment  during  the  five  mon;hs  the  class 
was  to  receive  its  course  of  special  training. 

The  class  was  formed  June  5th,  and  consisted  of  ten  whites  and  two 
colored,  of  an  average  age  of  22.9  years:  19  and  29  years  representing 
the  extremes.  Ten  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  the  remaining  two 
being  ol  Canadian  and  Irish  birth  respectively, 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  offence  of  an  illiterate 
1  riminal  when  it  is  against  property  is  usually  of  a  low  order  not  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  any  great  amount  of  ingenuity  ;  but  when  committed 
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against  the  person  and  involving  violence,  is  of  an  aggravated  form  and 
brutish  in  its  details,  suggesting  uncontrolled  passion  and  criminal  pro- 
pensities. Thus  of  the  twelve  men.  one  was  convicted  for  Assault  in  the 
ist  Degree  ;  five  for  Burglary  in  the  3rd  Degree  ;  one  for  Grand  Larceny 
in  the  ist  Degree;  three  for  Grand  Larceny  in  the  2nd  Degree ;  one  for 
Rape:  and  one  for  Attempted  Rape. 

The  aggregate  maximum  time  imposed  by  law  for  these  several  offences 
against  person  and  property  is  85  years,  or  an  average  of  7^  years 
for  each  offender :   5  and  20  years  being  the  extremes, 

I  believe  three  to  have  been  temperate  in  their  habits  previous  to  con- 
viction :  two  used  whiskey,  one  being  an  habitual  and  the  other  a  peri  d- 
ic  drinker  :  and  seven,  according  to  their  statements,  drank  beer  at  inter- 
vals, that  is,  as  often  as  they  had  means  to  purchase  or  were  supplied  by 
their  friends. 

Not  one  had  learned  a  trade,  but  all  had  made  a  precarious  living  as 
common  laborers,  tramps,  hostlers,  and  street  loafers. 

The  environment  of  most  of  the  men  previous  to  their  crime  was  bad, 
many  of  them  confessing  to  have  had  intemperate  parents,  while  one  told 
of  an  insane  and  another  of  an  epileptic  mother. 

Upon  a  scale  of  three,  zero  would  represent  the  standing  of  tie  c^s 
collectively  as  well  as  individually  in  moral  susceptibility,  and  .008  in 
sensitiveness. 

In  physiognomy  manyW  the  men  represented  features  indicative  of 
criminal  tendencies ;  and  in  two,  the  receding  forehead  and  retracted 
head  as  viewed  in  profile  are  almost  typical  of  idiocy.  In  short,  among 
the  twelve  there  is  not  a  face  bat  that  expresses  mental  hebetude  or  moral 
obliquity. 

The  plan  proposed  to  be  followed  in  connection  wtth  the  class  was  the 
substitution  of  a  special  dietary  for  the  regular  prison  fare,  and  the  weigh* 
ing  out  to  each  of  his  rations,  that  all  miglit  fare  alike  and  be  observed 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The  school  work  of  all  to  be  con 
tinued  in  a  common  course,  the  more  advanced  being  put  back  to  the 
lcel  of  the  lowest,  which  could  easily  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
former.  The  physical  part  of  the  programme  to  be  embraced  in  baths  at 
frequent  intervals  and  with  regularity  in  conjunction  with  passive 
exercise,  as  kneading  the  muscles,  working  the  joints,  and  friction 
applied  to  the  entire  body  through  rubbing  by  a  professional  trainer  as 
employed  in  the  Turkish  bath.  And  later  in  the  day  a  manual  drill  and 
calisthenics  to  furnish  exercise  and  supplement  the  routine  task  hitherto 
daily  performed  in  the  shop. 
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The  above  in  general  was  the  scheme  for  the  class's  five  months'  work 
and  followed  in  the  main  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  details  suggested  by 
observation. 

June  5th  the  (lass  commenced  work,  at  which  time  I  made  a  physical 
examination  of  each  member.  All  were  well  nourished  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  who  was  convalescirg  from  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas. 
There  were  no  indications  of  disease  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  vascular, 
or  digestive  systems,  and  the  bodily  functions  were  all  well  performed. 
Five  had  cutaneous  disorders  ;  acne  of  the  pustular  and  papular  varieties, 
an  affection  commonly  encountered  in  penal  institutions,  and  provoked 
or  aggravated  by  well  known  causes  ;  and  one,  ichthyosis  or  fish  skin. 

TJie  appended  table  shows  the  individual  weights  and  measurements 
taken  at  the  formation  of  the  class. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  2nd  Grade  contributed  three  and  the  3rd  Grade 
nine  men. 

The  average  weight  of  the  men  was  133.68  pounds  and  their  height  5 
feet  4*4  inches.  According  to  the  table  of  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
height  of  individuals  to  their  weight  employed  by  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  six  were  overweights  and  six  were  under- 
weights; the  former  averaging  7.04  pounds  over,  and  the  latter  12.54 
pounds  below  the  standard. 

Instead  of  taking  their  meals  in  their  cells  as  formerly  the  class  was  pro- 
vided with  a  table  in  the  1st  Grade  dining  room  where  they  ate  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  that  there  might  be  no  passing  of  food  from 
other  tables  or  from  man  to  man.  Breakfast  was  served  at  six,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  tea  at  five  o'clock. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  dietary  : 

Breakfast : 

Coffee-cocoa,  one  pint  ;  Bread,  eight  ounces;   Butter,  one  half  ounce. 

Dinner : 

Sunday  : — Cooked  meat,  free  from  bone  (roast  pork,  beef,  or  mutton), 
■five  ounces;  vegetable-,  nine  ounces;  bread,  three  ounces, 

Monday  : — Cooked  meat,  rree  from  bone  (boiled  bacon  or  pickled  pork), 
five  ounces  ;  vegetables,  sixteen  ounces  ;  bread,  three  ounces. 

Tuesday  : — Cooked  meat,  free  from  bone  (boiled  beef  or  mutton), 
five  ounces  ;  vegetables,  nine  ounces  ;  dumplings,  five  ounces. 

Wednesday  : — Cooked  meat,  free  from  bone  (meat  pies),  three  ounces  ; 
pie,  four  ounces  ;  vegetables,  twelve  ounces. 

Thursday:  —  Cooked  meat,  free  from  bone  (boiled  bacon  or  pickled 
pork),  five  ounces;  vegetables,  sixteen  ounces;  dumplings,  four  ounces. 
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Friday: — Fish  (Tried  or  boiled  with  melted  butten.  ten  ounces;  vege- 
tables,, nine  ounces:   bread,  tour  ounces. 

Saturday: — Cooked  meat,  free  from  bone  (Irish  stew),  three  ounces; 
stew,  sixteen  ounces  :   bread,  six  ounces. 

Suffer; 

Tea.  cocoa,  or  milk:  one  pint :  bread,  eight  ounces;  butter,  one  half 
ounce. 

At  8  \  m.  the  class  was  marched  to  the  scrnol  room  where  the  School 
Secretary  took  them  m  charge.  An  idea  of  their  mental  attainments  can 
be  formed  when  it  is  said  that  one  could  neither  read  nor  write  :  one  barely 
do  either  ;  four  understood  the  successive  steps  necessary  to  work  an  ex- 
ample in  long  division,  but  could  never  obtain  the  correct  answer  :  while 
the  balance  were  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  rudimentary  arithmetic  from 
notation  to  simple  division. 

Following  the  school  exercises  came  the  bathing.  At  about  9:36,  half 
o(  the  class  were  taken  to  the  bath  room.  There  being  no  data  at  our 
command  as  to  how  frequently  a  man  could  bathe  without  physical  de- 
terioration, we  were  obliged  to  determine  through  observing  the  effects 
how  often  he  could  be  put  into  the  tub.  We  began  with  a  bath  every  day. 
but  finding  this  too  enervating  made  changes  from  time  to  time  until  we 
s .-cured  to  each  man  three  baths  a  week.  The  bathing  routine  finally  re- 
solved itself  11  to  two  tub  and  one  vapor  baths  one  week,  followed  the  next 
b\  one  tub  and  two  vapor,  and  so  on.  The  tub  bath  consisted  of  placing 
a  man  in  a  tub  of  water  heated  to  about  ioo°F.,  and  leaving  him  there  to 
rub  ,\nd  soap  himstlf  for  fifteen  minutes  or  longer.  From  the  tub  he  was 
placed  upon  a  marble  slab  where  he  was  douched  with  hot  and  cold  water 
a. id  sprayed.  After  this  the  bod)  was  thoroughly  spatted  until  the  skm 
wa-in  a  glow,  when  the  muscles  were  kneaded  and  pinched,  passive  mo- 
tion of  the  joints  employed,  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse 
( ra-h  towel  or  Tuikish  bathing  mittens,  all  this  being  done  by  a  profess- 
ional trainer  who  was  fortunately  available  at  this  time. 

The  vapor  bath  was  turning  steam  into  a  room  and  maintaining  a  moist 
atmosphere  of  1  i5°F,  A  staging  was  erected  about  six  feet  from  the  floor 
provided  with  seats  and  upon  this  the  men  were  placed  A'ith  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  and  a  sponge  near  by  to  wipe  the  face  as  they  desired.  Here  they 
remained  for  about  twenty  mi.nites,  perspiring  profusely,  when  they  were 
placed  upon  the  marble  slab,  soaped  and  douched  and  manipulated  ar  has 
been  described,  after  which  they  were  locked  in  their  cells.  Generally 
after  returning  from  the  bath-room  they  wauld  wrap  themselves  up  in 
their  blankets  and  lying  down  upon  the  bed  sleep  till  dinner. 
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After  dinner  they  were  unlocked  and  taken  out  upon  the  flagging  where 
for  two  hours  or  more  they  were  put  through  a  drill  for  physical  exercise 
and  to  compensate  for  the  partial  inactivity  resulting  from  withdrawal 
from  the  shop  and  their  formei  daily  industries.  In  the  beginning  the 
evolutions  consisted  of  the  movements  comprised  in  the  * 'setting  up" 
drill,  being  the  same  as  employed  in  the  case  of  a  raw  recruit  previous  to 
drill  upon  the  field,  supplemented  with  dumb  bells,  beginning  with  those 
weighing  three  pounds  and  gradually  increasing  in  weight  until  a  maxi- 
mum of  eight  pounds  was  reached.  So  much  as  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan 
pursued  with  the  Experimental  Class, 

During  the  first  month  it  was  expected  each  man  would  lose  in  weight. 
The  radical  change  wrought  in  the  daily  routine  life,  the  furnishing  to  pll 
of  a  stated  allowance  of  food,  perhaps  not  sufficient  for  a  laborer  perform- 
ing ten  hours  of  exhausting  toil,  but  a  sufficiency  for  all  under  existing 
conditions,  and  preventing  a  man  from  stuffing  and  eating  more  than  his 
economy  demanded,  would  it  seemed  result  in  a  temporary  loss  of  weight 
that  would  be  more  than  regained  before  the  termination  of  the  experi- 
ment. That  such  was  the  case  the  appended  table  of  weights  and  measure- 
ments taken  July  ist,  will  show,  and  which  is  based  upon  the  examination 
of  eleven  men,  the  twelfth  being  in  the  hospital  with  facial  erysipelas. 

The  avei age  weight  frUhf  flfvfT  mpn  ^as   120. ti   pounds   as   against 
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Consecutive  Number. 

1. 

Grade. 

2. 

Age. 

3- 

Race  or  Nationality. 

4- 

Weight,  clothes  off. 

5. 

Height,  barefooted. 

6. 

Girth  of  chest. 

7. 

Same,  forced  expirati 

8. 

Same,  forced  inspirat 

9. 

Girth  of  abdomen . 

10. 

Under  or  over  weigh 

to  height. 

11 

„  If  so,  how  much  un<3 
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had  received  instruction  in.  Greater  attention  was  given  to  arithmetic 
as  a  mental  drill  and  discipline  for  the  reason  that  the  average  criminal 
displays  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  science  of  numbers,  other  things 
•being  equal,  as  if  there  was  in  his  composition  a  deficiency  of  logical,  de- 
ductive and  analytical  power.  In  substantiation  of  this  I  will  mention  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  failures  in  school  work  in  the  Reformatory  is 
in  mathematics,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  experience  of  others 
engaged  in  educational  work  in  penal  institutions  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
.  The  ignorance  of  some  of  the  men  was  so  great  that  they  were  unable 
to  tell  in  what  country  or  state  they  lived.  To  such  as  these  their  narrow 
sphere  was  all  the  world  they  knew  :  they  were  without  purpose  or  am- 
bition and  seemed  to  simply  exist. 

In  ianguage,  sketches  and  stories  were  read  to  them  or  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  in  a  measure  the  study  of  geography  was  coml  ined  with  this 
exercise  by  locating  upon  the  map  the  countries  and  towns  mentioned. 
They  were,  in  addition  to  their  reading  exercises,  furnished  with  paper 
that  they  might  write  from  memory  and  in  their  own  language  the  sketches 
read  to  them  the  previous  day.  The  few  who  could  net  read  or  write  or 
with  difficulty  do  either  were  instructed  in  their  A,  B,  C's,  and  in  writing. 

When  the  men  began  their  manual  exercises  the/  were  an  awkward 
squad  and  it  was  a  work  of  patience  and  perseverance  to  teach  them  to 
execute  the  figures  simultaneously  and  with  precision.  1  hey  were  slow  to 
comprehend  an  order  and  deliberate  in  its  execution.  They  '>egan  with 
the  ' 'right  foot,  left  foot"  step  and  in  time  were  taught  other  evolutions, 
until  they  were  able  to  march  in  line  and  keep  step.  When  they  could  do  this 
and  do  it  well,  which  was  a  matter  of  weeks,  they  were  drilled  in  dumb- 
bell exercises  commencing  with  bells  weighing  three  pounds,  which  were 
replaced  in  time  as  they  became  more  proficient  with  heavier  ones  until  a 
maximum  of  eight  pounds  was  reached.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  them  as  they  drilled  in  the  hot  summer  afternoons  displaying  a 
quickness  of  motion  and  agility  hitherto  latent  and  never  displayed  in 
their  previous  prison  life.  The  drill  was  irksome  and  fatiguing,  and  as 
the  perspiration  bathed  their  foreheads,  attesting  the  genuineness  of  their 
efforts,  there  was  a  look  of  determination  in  the  face  of  each  man,  an  Ln- 
tentness  of  purpose  to  hold  out  to  the  end  Several  men  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  told  me  that  the  routine  of  the  shop  with  its  required  daily 
task  was  not  as  fatiguing  as  the  life  they  led  while  members  of  the  Experi- 
mental Class:  that  it  was  not  a  season  of  play  but  of  hard  work  physically 
as  well  as  men  tall  v. 
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November  6th  the  class  was  discontinued.  On  the  following  day  I 
made  a  physical  examination  of  the  men  as  in  the  beginning  with  the  re- 
sults shown  in  the  appended  table. 

June  5th  the  average  weight  of  the  twelve  men  comprising  the  class 
was  133.68  pounds.  During  the  five  months  the  class  was  under  obser- 
vation there  was  a  net  gain  in  weight  of  14. 75  pounds,  or  an  average  in- 
crease in  weight  per  man  of  1.23  pounds.  These  are  relative  figures.  Ac- 
tually, eight  gained  and  four  lost  weight.  The  average  gain  per  man  was 
8.26  pounds:  2  and  9  representing  the  extremes.  Of  the  four  who  lost 
in  weight,  the  average  being  7.56  pounds,  2  and  16^  stand  for  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  loss.  Six  were  under  and  six  were  over  weight  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  as  in  June,  with  an  average  of  1 1 . 29  and  8.62 
pounds  respectively.  The  chest  measurements  should  be  considered  as 
approximative  rather  than  absolute,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty to  teach  the  men  to  properly  expand  and  contract  the  chest. 

The  nine  men  in  the  3rd  Grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  at- 
tained the  2nd,  and,  there  being  no  reductions,  all  were  in  the  2nd  Grade 
at  the  time  the  class  was  given  up. 

The  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  experiment  was  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  mental  awakening  and  scholastic  advancement  were  possible  in 
the  case  of  these  twelve  dullards  through  a  coarse  of  special  training,  but 
it  was  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  determine  positively  the  full  measure 
of  success  attainable. 

The  drill  and  discipline  the  men  weresubjected  to  wrought  an  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition,  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  by  four 
being  offset  by  improvement  in  other  ways. 

By  means  of  baths  and  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  system  through 
systematic  rubbing,  the  skin  was  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  func- 
tional activity  ;  and  the  five  affected  with  integumentary  disorders  in  the 
beginning  had  at  the  close  skins  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  child's. 

The  daily  drill  and  dumb  bell  exercise  hardened  and  developed  mus- 
cles that  previously  were  soft  and  flabby.  The  "setting  up"  drill  im- 
proved the  carriage  and  conferred  rapidity  of  action  not  hitherto  indulged, 
while  the  exercises  with  the  dumb  bells  developed  and  strengthened  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  chest,  and  back.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  through 
the  daily  exercise  with  the  bells,  at  no]tiine  using  those  exceeding  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  the  muscular  system  acquired  firmness  and  power.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  months  there  was  not  a  man  but  that  had  a  biceps  as 
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hard  and  firm  as  a  blacksmith's.  The  aimless  shuffling  gait  was  lost  and  a 
carriage  acquired  suggestive  of  supple  joints  and  elastic  muscles.  The 
faces  parted  with  the  dull  and  stolid  look  they  had  in  the  beginning,  as- 
suming a  brighter  and  more  intelligent  expression. 

One  case  of  mumps  and  facial  erysipelas  called  for  the  temporary  isola- 
tion of  two  men.  Other  than  this  there  was  no  sickness  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  This  is  a  little  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  class  began  its  work  in  June,  necessitating  radical  changes  in  the  hab- 
its and  dietary  of  the  men  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

With  physical  culture  and  improvement  there  came  a  mental  awakening. 
For  the  five  months  preceding  the  experiment  the  average  marking  of  the 
twelve  men  in  school  work  according  to  the  school  register  was  45.25  out 
of  a  possible  ioo,  and  during  the  five  months  of  the  experiment,  74.16. 
Figures  arejnisleading  and  statistics  frequently  express  nothing.  The 
measure  ot  improvement  in  these  twelve  men  can  hardly  be  expressed  in 
numbers,  but  must  be  judged  rather  by  the  work  they  accomplished  than 
by  a  numerical  scale.  The  acquisition  ot  mere  book  learning  was  not  so 
much  an  object  as  to  determine  if  physical  culture  in  men  of  coarse  fibre 
and  blunted  sensibilities  could  not  be  made  a  means  to  mental  effort  and 
awakening.  To  those  of  us  who  were  thrown  in  daily  contact  with  the 
men  a  mental  awakening  was  apparent,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  results 
obtained  were  as  great  as  we  had  reason  to  expect. 

The  men  became  interested  in  their  studies  and  strove  to  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  school -room,  working  diligently  in  their  cells  with 
pencil  and  paper  to  master  their  tasks. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  for  one  who  has  attained  his  physical 
growth  to  learn  how  to  study  and  apply  himself  than  for  a  boy  whose 
habits  are  in  the  process  of  formation  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  these 
twelve  men  in  their  maturity  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  rud\ 
mentary  operations  of  arithmetic  and  a  familiarity  with  the  more  simple 
and  common  words  as  to  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  It  was  as  hard  to  dev-- 
elop  their  mental  receptivity  as  their  power  of  retention.  Because  they 
knew  to-day  that  seven  and  eight  equalled  fifteen  and  were  able  to  count 
it  off  upon  their  fingers  did  not  insure  their  ability  to  do  the  same  to- 
morrow. 

Their  advancement  in  school  work  was  not  steadily  onward,  but  rather 
intermittently  progressive,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  For  a  time  they  would 
learn   with  comparative   ease  and  appear    to    assimilate  their   mental 
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food,  when  suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause,  without  any  deteri- 
oration in  their  physical  condition,  their  minds  would  cease  to  work  and 
their  inherent  ignorance  and  stupidity  overshadow  and  eclipse  all  pre- 
vious evidences  of  mental  awakening.  This  might  continue  for  several 
days,  when  the  cloud  that  had  obscured  the  mental  faculties  would  slowly 
lift  and  they  again  give  evidence  of  mental  quickening. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  now  that  the  class  has  come  to  an  end, 
physical  culture  and  stimulation  as  a  means  to  an  end  discontinued,  the 
men  assigned  to  various  shops,  and  distributed  among  the  primary  class- 
es, whether  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  develop  the 
mental  power  the  summer's  work  has  revealed  ;  or,  gravitating  toward  the 
foot  of  their  classes,  persistently  and  continually  remain  there,  a  connect- 
ing link,  as  it  were,  as  they  are  joined  and  left  behind  by  new  comers  in 
their  journey  onward. 

Appended  are  pictures  of  the  eleven  men,  also  a  composite  photograph ; 
the  twelfth,  a  colored  man,  not  appearing,  as  he  was  added  to  the  class  at 
the  last  moment  and  not  photographed  at  the  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
December  ist,  1886.  H.  D.  Wey,  M.  D. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reeokmatory,  [ 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1887.  j 

To  the  Legislature  : 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  report  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent, that  the  Reformatory  is  crowded  to  the  limit  of  comfort 
and  efficiency  in  providing  for  its  inmates,  under  the  plan  in  oper- 
ation here*  The  average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  past  year 
has  been  785,  an  increase  of  74  beyond  the  average  for  1886.  The 
attention  of  the  Legislature  is  earnestly  invoked  to  provide  some 
measure  of  relief  from  the  over-crowding  of  the  Reformatory,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  to  the  juvenile  reformatories  such  assist- 
ance as  will  enable  them  to  transfer  to  this  institution  a  certain 
class  of  over-aged  and  vicious  boys,  whom  it  is  thought  best  to 
bring  under  the  discipline  of  this  institution.  Provision  should 
also  be  nnde  for  the  reformative  treatment  of  great  numbers  of 
young  men,  first  offenders,  now  in  the  State  prisons,  who  are 
amenable  to  the  influences  of  the  scheme  of  education  pursued  in  the 
Reformatory,  and  its  other  disciplinary  and  remedial  operations. 

Any  further  enlargement  of  the  buildings  of  the  Reformatory,, 
for  the  reception  of  inmates,  is  not  believed  to  be  desirable. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  methods  practiced  in  the 
Reformatory  for  the  reclamation  of  first  offenders  is  sufficiently 
assured  and  recognized  among  penologists  and  humanitarians  gen- 
erally, to  warrant  its  more  extended  adoption,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  prison  administration,  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has 
been  in  of>eration  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Without  attempting 
to  disparage  that  system,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respect- 
fully called  to  the  reports  of  the  General  Superintendent,  the  School 
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Secretary  and  the  Physician  of  the  Reformatory,  for  more  detailed 
information  in  support  of  this  recommendation. 

Under  the  head  of  * '  Statistical  Tables",  it  will  be  perceived 
that  very  full  knowledge  has  been  obtained  concerning  nearly  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  Reformatory  and  sub- 
sequently paroled,  which  shows,  not  from  doubtful,  but  from  re- 
liable information,  that  the  people  at  large  enjoy  protection  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  received  and  treated, 
and  as  regards  men  paroled,  that  oyer  eighty  per  cent,  are  set  down 
as  probable  reformations. 

The  total  of  profits  from  the  labor  of  inmates,  to  date,  is  $565,- 
047.05.  The  total  gross  maintenance  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  is  $929,563. 78 ;  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  first  eleven  years 
in  the  existence  of  the  Reformatory  of  $363,616.73. 

The  year  1887,  which  marks  the  transition  from  the  Contract 
to  the  State  Account  labor  system,  shows  the  gross  maintenance 
cost,  $116,275.93,  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  prison  population 
as  in  previous  years.  The  earnings  for  the  year  are  $66,245.83; 
thus  making  the  deficit  for  1887  to  be  $50,030. 10.  The  change  of 
labor  system  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  modification  of 
existing,  and  the  introduction  of  new  industries,  will,  probably, 
for  the  next  year,  somewhat  increase  the  deficit.  There  is,  how- 
ever, every  prospect  of  attaining  satisfactory  results,  in  respect  to 
earnings,  when  contemplated  changes  are  accomplished,  and  the 
industries  are  finally  settled  under  a  permanent  plan  of  management. 
The  possibility  that  the  progress  of  the  industries.,  by  public  agita- 
tion or  otherwise,  may  be  disturbad  and  interfered  with,  coupled 
with  the  insufficiency  of  present  capital  for  the  employment  of  all 
the  inmates  to  the  best  advantage,  demands  a  renewal,  for  another 
year,  of  the  usual  appropriation,  namely,  $30,000.00  for  mainten- 
ance, $70,000.00  for  the  same  purpose,  or  for  manufacturing  capital, 
as  may  be  required. 

The  various  appropriations  have  been  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
pended, as  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent, 
thereby  effecting  for  the  Reformatory  needed  improvements  to 
facilitate  its  legitimate  work  and  keep  it  in  the  front  rank  of  penal 
institutions. 
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Additional  appropriations  are  required  for  the  coming  year, 
which  the  Managers  ask  the  Legislature  to  provide,  viz.  :  ♦25,000.- 
00  for  a  Railroad  Switch,  with  turn-tables,  from  the  main  tracks 
of  the  railway  lines,  to  reach  within  the  Reformatory  enclosure. 
The  importance  of  this  improvement  was  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Managers  in  1886.  It  has  become  a  more  imperative  necessity 
as  the  diversified  industries  of  the  Reformatory  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  its  construction  will  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  carriage 
supplies  to  and  from  the  railway  yards  and  freight  stations. 

♦10,000.00  to  enlarge  the  reservoir  of  the  Reformatory,  and 
to  provide  for  making  connection  with  the  City  Water  Works  of 
Elmira.  The  enlargement  of  the  reservoir  will  furnish  increased 
storage  capacity,  and  the  proposed  junction  with  the  mains  of  the 
City  Water  Works  will  afford  relief  in  case  of  the  failure  of  our 
source  of  supply.  Provision  for  a  more  abundant  as  well  as  a 
more  certain  water  service  is  of  paramount  necessity.  During  the 
past  mouth  of  November,  in  consequence  of  lessened  rain-fall,  the 
reservoir  failed  altogether,  and  it  became  necessary  to  draw  water 
with  teams,  for  the  entire  establishment,  inmates,  industries  and 
all.  Great  as  the  inconvenience  proved  to  be,  it  was  met  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  manner  indicated ;  but  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  the 
whole  property  within  the  enclosure  was  left  absolutely  without 
protection,  in  case  of  fire. 

♦8,000.00  to  complete,  heat  and  furnish  the  new  workshops 
erected  during  the  past  year. 

♦5,000.00  to  supply  additional  facilities  for  manual  and  tech- 
nological training. 

♦10,000.00  to  provide  a  bath  house  and  appliances  for  physical 
training,  and  to  enlarge  the  laundry,  to  meet  existing  requirements. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Physician,  in  respect  to  this 
subject. 

The  progress  of  instruction  is  elaborately  portrayed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  School  Secretary,  which  is  deserving  of  critical  atten- 
tion. The  history  of  work  done  in  this  branch  of  the  Reformatory 
plan  is  so  gratifying,  that  the  Managers  desire  to  give  it  a  full 
degree  of  prominence.  While  it  is  only  one  of  the  factors  by 
which  the  benefits  of  the  system  in  vogue  applying  to  the  inmates 
who  are  susceptible  to  reformative  methods,  it  must  be  confessed 
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that  it  is  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  important  of  the 
three  fold  influences  to  deliver  the  man  from  the  consequences  of 
his  crime  and  imprisonment,  provided  by  the  governing  power  of 
the  institution.  The  whole  story  of  the  Schools  is  as  fascinating 
as  it  is  convincing  and  conclusive  of  the  extent  and  value  of  edu- 
cational methods,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  largest 
application,  in  the  Reformatory. 

The  short  paper  included  in  the  report  of  the  School  Secretary, 
"By  the  Instructor  in  English  Literature,"  may  be  regarded  as  a 
psychological  achievement  of  unusual  interest  in  "awakening  those 
intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties,  the  absence  of  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  average  criminal". 

The  report  of  the  Physician  will  reward  perusal,  in  futherance 
of  the  growth  of  the  experiment  by  which  physical  training,  in 
connection  with  restricted  mental  devolopment,  is  made  to  produce 
not  only  a  better  type  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  man,  but  increased 
intellectual  capacity  and  power  of  self-government,  and  redemption 
from  the  possession  of  defective  inheritance  and  faulty  environ- 
ment. 

Wm.  C.  WEy, 
M.  H.  Arnot, 
(Signed.)         J  as.  B.  Rathbonb, 
E.  W.  Mitchell, 
Wm.  H.  Peters. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1887.  (" 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  av- 
eraged 785,  an  increase  of  74  over  the  year  previous. 

The  greatest  number  was  reached  May  9th,  1887,  when  842 
inmates  were  in  confinement,  and  the  lowest  number,  715,  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1886.  Since  1883  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  the  annual  average  prison  population  here,  from  495  (in  1883) 
to  785  (in  1887.) 

The  increase  of  nearly  300  prisoners  in  the  four  years  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  increase  of  crimes,  but  more  likely  a 
growing  preference  with  the  courts  and  people  for  the  Reformatory 
treatment  of  youthful  criminals. 

It  is  urgently  required  that  another  reformatory  prison  shall 
be  promptly  organized  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
this  Reformatory,  to  relieve  the  juvenile  reformatories  of  a  class 
of  troublesome  older  boys,  and  to  place  under  reformative  instead 
of  penal  treatment  many  hundreds  of  youthful  felons,  first  offend- 
ers, now  in  the  three  great  State  Prisons.  It  is  hoped  active 
measures  will  be  instituted  this  year  to  classify  the  State  prisoners 
under  a  graduated  system,  to  include  disciplinary  modification  of 
one  of  the  State  Prisons  to  be  selected  and  used  as  an  additional 
Reformatory.  This  most  important  measure  may  be  immediately 
begun,  but  afterwards  some  change  in  the  laws  of  committal,  deten- 
tion, and  release,  such  as  experience  has  suggested  and  shall  sug- 
gest, may  be  made  to  perfect  the  arrangement. 
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To  defer,  very  much  longer,  the  active  relief  of  this  Reform- 
atory from  its  constant  increase  of  population,  is  to  seriously  en- 
danger its  usefulness.  May  I  ask  the  Managers  to  aid,  as  they 
may  be  able  to  do,  any  approved  proposition  that  may  appear  in 
the  Legislature  this  winter,  to  establish  a  classified  prison  system, 
one  of  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  afford  us  here  the  required 
relief  from  the  prospective  over-crowding  ? 

By  removing  from  one  of  the  State  Prisons  a  number  of  the 
more  confirmed  criminals,  brightening  up  the  appearance  of  the 
place  and  the  prisoners  by  simple  means,  giving  special  attention 
to  physical  and  manual  training,  with  educational  effort  enough  to 
effect  a  sustained  mental  improvement,  another  reformatory  may 
be  put  into  operation  with  no  or  trifling  expenditure  and  without 
much  increase  for  cost  of  maintenance. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  real  work  of  prisons 
should  be  the  preparation  of  prisoners  for  safe  citizenship,  such  as 
may  be  prepared,  anil  the  restraint  of  the  remainder  ;  a  process 
and  result  that  involves,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners, 
their  physical  renovation,  their  mental  improvement,  their  moral 
education ;  all  by  a  unified  scientific  management.  Compulsion 
should  be  used  when  necessary  until  new  and  greatly  improved 
habits  and  states  are  actually  formed. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  is  there  good  guarantee  that  the  man 
is  re-formed.  Moral  instruction  is  here  effectively  given,  by  the 
operation  of  the  marking  system,  by  the  lectures  to  classes  in  Practi- 
cal Ethics,  Political  Economy  and  Psychology,  as  well  as  religious 
services  on  Sunday — services  conducted  by  approved  speakers  of 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  of  Hebrew  faith ;  while  mental  cultiva- 
tion is  accomplished  by  the  regular  school  work,  by  the  special 
tasks  required  in  the  study  of  English  Literature,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  our  newspaper,  The  Summary.  A  full 
account  of  the  Schools,  by  Prof.  Monks,  is  contained  in  the  pages 
of  this  annual  report,  and  also  an  interesting  monograph  on  the 
study  of  Literature  as  a  reformative  agent,  prepared  by  one  who 
himself  has  probably  derived  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  it. 
Copies  of  The  Summary  must  have  been  seen  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  its  value  is  no  doubt  properly  appreciated.  The 
Physican's  report  this  year  makes  allusion  to  the  importance  of 
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physical  culture  (it  was  more  fully  presented  in  his  report  for 
1886),  showing  the  methods  and  results  of  experiments,  conducted 
here,  under  his  supervision. 

The  removal  of  obstacles  to  moral  improvements  is  also  f  uth- 
ered  by  physical  and  mental  training,  incident  to  manual  instruction 
imparted  in  the  evening  Trades-Schools.  These  Schools  now  num- 
ber 145  pupils  engaged  at  11  several  industries.  They  not  only 
serve  the  very  practical  purpose  of  preparing  the  men  to  earn  well 
on  their  release  from  imprisonment,  but  by  the  interest  and  anima- 
tion awakened  do  actually  contribute  to  an  improved  state  of  habit 
of  mind  ;  a  fact  that  constitutes  the  best  possible  argument  for  ex- 
tending the  opportunities  afforded  by  trades-schools  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  inmates.  The  number  may,  during  the  current 
year,  be  increased  to  quite  300.  The  preparation  of  a  young  man  to 
easily  earn  sufficient  to  supply  his  proper  wants,  reduces  the  risks 
of  his  release  ;  by  trade  instruction  in  many  branches  the  necessary 
competitive  effect  of  his  activity  in  honest  industry  after  his  release 
is  least  observed  or  felt ;  and  the  prisoner's  progress  in  learning 
useful  profitable  work  insures,  as  previously  intimated,  healthful 
mental  growth — benefits  fully  justifying  this  department  of  re- 
formative effort.  It  should -be  added  that  trade  instruction  in 
reformatories  for  reformations  must  be  conducted  with  modern 
machinery  and  methods  in  use  outside,  where  the  pupil  when  re- 
leased must  find  place  for  employment.  Hand  work,  without 
machinery  may  do  for  punitive  prisons  where  it  is  not  expected  the 
prisoners  will  become  rehabilitated  and  absorbed  in  the  mass  of 
industrious,  law-abiding  citizens,  but  not  for  reformatories.  The 
exclusion  of  machinery  and  modern  manufacturing  methods  would 
greatly  retard  reformations,  in  the  practical  sense  of  that  term. 

But  trade  instruction  alone  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient 
use  of  industry  for  the  purpose  of  reformations.  The  productive, 
as  well  as  the  instructive  industries,  will,  when  properly  organized, 
contribute  to  this  purpose.  After  inmates  become  proficient  in 
trades  they  should  actually  earn  their  own  living  by  voluntary  in- 
dustry and  economy  with  honesty,  while  imprisoned.  When  our 
various  State  Account  Industries  now  organizing  upon  the  principle 
of  diversification,  shall  have  been  perfected,  I  shall  ask  permission 
to  proceed  still  further,  placing  each  prisoner  upon  wage  earning, 
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as  would  be  in  similar  shops  outside,  his  support  to  be  paid,  of 
course,  out  of  his  earnings.  This  system,  (which  would  be  im- 
possible under  the  contract  system),  supplementary  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Trades-Schools,  supplies  actual  practice  in  earning  one's  own 
living,  and  probably  supplies  also  the  ennobling  inspiration  and 
influence  of  such  good  performance. 

FINANCES. 

The  industries  here  were  originally  (1876)  organized  on  State 
Account,  but  by  the  Act  of  1881,  were  changed  to  the  Contract 
System;  and  again  by  the  Act  of  1884,  the  Contract  System  was 
abolished,  but  no  declared  policy  for  prison  labor  was  made  known. 
The  contracts  existing  in  1884  continued  of  necessity  until  their 
expiration,  Sept.,  1886.  Public  dicussion  of  the  prison  labor  ques- 
tion was  rife,  and  no  legislative  provision  for  plant  and  capital  had 
been  made,  so  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  make  proper  prep- 
arations for  the  employment  of  inmates  very  much  in  advance  of 
the  date  when  the  contracts  should  close.  It  was  at  least  tacitly 
assented,  that  any  reorganizing  of  industries  on  State  Account 
should  include  the  principle  of  diversified  industries,  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  with  selecting  and  establishing  industries, 
to  engage,  each,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  inmates ; 
there  are  already  six  several  branches  in  operation,  in  process,  or 
in  preparation.  The  contracts  which  expired  in  September,  1886, 
were  employing  325  inmates,  and  had  produced  of  earnings  that 
year  $52,010. 15,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Only  the 
small  sum  $23,443. 15  of  funds  were  in  hand  for  manufacturing  ; 
an  amount  temporarily  withdrawn  from  previous  prisoners'  earn- 
ings, properly  belonging  to  maintenance  funds.  With  such  in- 
sufficient equipment  the  duty  devolved  to  employ  the  contract 
inmates,  and  all  the  others,  numbering  then  711.  The  anxious 
problem  was,  therefore,  to  keep  the  inmates  steadily  employed,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  system  of  reformative  treatment,  rather  than 
employment  for  greatest  earnings.  Work  has  been  provided  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  system  of  discipline  adopted,  and  with  better 
monetary  result  than  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  amount  invested  in  manufacturing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  has,  by  earnings  of  inmates  and  a  trifling  balance,  as  between 
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manufacturing  and  maintenance  funds,  been  increased  to  $90,138,- 
30,  which,  at  this  date,  constitutes  the  capital  for  six  industries, 
shown  in  the  table  attached — an  amount  yet  quite  insufficient  for 
their  natural  and  necessary  development.  It  is  therefore  desired, 
that  the  Legislature  shall  appropriate  for  Maintenance  as  last  year, 
leaving  the  earnings  to  increase  the  capital. 

The  inmates'  earnings  for  the  past  year  are  $66,245.83  ;  only 
slightly  less  than  for  1886,  when  the  contracts  were  in  force;  it  is 
exactly  $5,593.54  less.  The  gross  cost  of  Maintenance  for  1887  is 
$116,275.93,  or  $11,395.06  in  excess  of  the  cost  for  1886.  The 
increase  is,  however,  sufficiently  explained  by  the  increased  number 
of  inmates.  The  gross  cost  for  Maintenance  exceeds  the  earnings 
by  $50,030. 10,  which  deficit  is  already  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations. 

Some  of  the  new  industries  will  produce  more  profit  the  year 
to  come,  but  the  earnings  from  iron  moulding,  etc.,  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  owing  to  the  change  from  making  Hollow  Ware 
to  Hardware — a  change  deemed  advisable  because  of  the  differing 
prospective  profitableness  of  the  two  branches.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  deficit  for  1888,  may  be  equal  to,  or  even  more 
than  it  is  for,  1887;  but  afterwards  the  annual  deficit  can  bo  re- 
duced, if  it  is  desired  to  reduce  it.  In  this  connection  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  Reformatory  may,  (barring  unforeseen 
and  unusual  accidents),  within  three  years  of  time,  be  made  self 
sustaining  from  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  inmates  alone ;  but  this 
not  without  considerably  restricting  its  usefulness.  The  proportion 
of  the  annual  maintenance  expense  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  70  per  cent.,  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  Reformatory,  eleven  years'  60  per  cent.  ;  and  for  the 
past  year  alone  56  per  cent.  The  best  reformative  results  are  con- 
sonant with  productive  earnings  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  expenses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  government 
will  be  content  with  this  amount.  I  have  been  twice  informed  by 
visiting  committees  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  not  desired  to  re- 
tard reformations  by  any  consideration  of  reasonable  and  proper 
public  expenditure. 

The  amount  of  prisoners'  earnings,  1887,  stated  above,  ($66,- 
245.83),  includes  the  small  amount  of  $784.87  for  labor  diverted 
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from  the  productive  industries  to  laying  water  pipe,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  building  operations,  and  is  charged  against  the 
appropriation  therefore ;  but  over  and  above  the  actual  earnings,  a 
large  amount  of  labor  has  been  performed,  exclusive  of  ordinary 
prison  duties ;  labor  that  would  cost  the  State  an  outlay  of  money 
if  not  performed  by  the  prisoners.  Computing  the  value  to  the 
State,  thus  derived,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day  for  the  labor 
performed,  the  amount  is  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Roads  and  Walks 1,6*58}  days 

Storehouse,  Carpenter  work,  etc 3,35l£ 

Carpenters  on  New  Workshop 353  " 

Masou  Work 1,583±  " 

"              "    1,829 

Excavations  for  New  Workshops 850  ** 

Printing,   etc 4,372£  " 

Making  new  shoes l,163i  •* 

In  all    15,171|  at  50  cents,  $7,585.75. 

Add  the  actual  ordinary  earnings  of  inmates  before  stated,  $66,- 
245.83,  and  we  have  as  the  products  to  the  State  from  prisoners' 
labor  this  year  $73,831.58.  The  grand  total  of  actual  productive 
earnings  of  inmates  to  date  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tory is  $565,947.05. 

The  disbursements  under  special  appropriations,  other  than 
for  Maintenance,  are  shown  in  the  table  appended.  The  old  Com- 
pletion fund  balance  is  closed  out  by  expenditures  during  the  year, 
to  complete  a  workshop,  repairs  to  roads  and  walks,  and  for  an 
elevator. 

The  New  South  Wing  has  been  completed  and  furnished  with- 
in the  amount  appro piated  therefore,  and  funds  enough  remain  to 
pay  for  the  Electric  Lighting  plant  now  in  the  course  of  erectiou. 
The  new  Workshop,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  is  nearly 
completed,  built  mainly  by  the  pupils  of  the  Trades-Schools.  For 
motive  power  and  heating  these  shops  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
is  required.  And,  in  view  of  the  increased  number  of  sutiable 
pupils  for  trades,  it  is  urged  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be 
asked  to  fit  up  another  room  for  trade  instruction ;  when,  instead 
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of  150,  we  can  teach  300  these  useful  occupations.  I  must  also 
renew  the  recommendation  that  a  Railroad  Switch  be  constructed, 
running  into  the  Reformatory  yards  and  connecting  with  all  the 
Railroads.  The  estimated  cost,  together  with  the  right  of  way, 
was  last  year  given  as  $20,000 ;  an  amount  only  intended  to  bring 
the  cars  into  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  enclosure  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  alone  is  now  deemed  sufficient.  The  growth  of  the  in- 
dustries, present  and  prospective,  seems  to  demand  turn  tables  and 
tracks  within  the  prison  inclosure  proper,  so  that  the  appropriation 
should  be  $25,000.  I  regard  this  matter. of  railroad  connection 
by  a  switch  of  very  great  importance ;  it  should  be  accomplished 
certainly  this  year. 

At  this  writing  (Nov.  20th),  and  for  two  weeks  or  more  last 
past,  the  water  supply  has  failed,  owing  to  the  drouth  of  Summer, 
and  to  the  increase  of  inmates  and  of  industries.  For  a  while  the 
large  wells,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  supplied  nearly  water  enough, 
but  their  capacity  has  been  overtaxed,  and  now  teams  are  brought 
into  requisition  to  haul  water  half  a  mile  or  more.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive process,  and  the  evils  of  insufficient  water,  with  our  population 
of  nearly  1,000  souls,  are  serious;  but  the  danger  to  be  apre- 
hended  from  fire,  to  occur  under  such  circumstances,  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  secured  to 
supply  water  by  two  methods :  the  laying  of  pipes,  connecting  our 
own  with  the  reservoir  of  the  City  Water  Works,  an  also  to  enlarge 
our  own  reservoir;  $10,000  will  be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  more 
than  sufficient.     Complete  estimates  will  be  presented  later. 

I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  successful  experiments, 
under  Dr.  H.  D.  Wey's  direction,  conducted  here  for  the  past  two 
years,  in  systematic  physical  training,  that  I  confidently  ask  means 
to  provide  suitable  baths  and  buildings  for  a  department  of  physical 
treatment,  to  constitute,  with  many  inmates,  the  basis  of,  and  with 
more  of  them,  a  material  aid  to  their  reformation.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  a  considerable  number  of  the  inmates  should  have  a 
thorough  and  thoroughly  scientific  course  of  physical  treatment, 
for  physical  development  and  good  health,  not  mainly,  but  rather 
for  the  mental  quickening  to  be  accomplished  by  this  means,  en- 
abling more  rapid  and  more  positive  progress  in  rationalistic  re- 
formation.    The  amount  required  for  this,  and  for  enlarging  the 
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Laundry   to    meet   the   requirements   of   increased  population,  is 
*1 0,000. 

The  details  of  financial  affairs  are  submitted  in  tables  which 
sufficiently  explain  themselves.  Also,  the  usual  "Statistical  Tables,'* 
which,  during  the  past  year,  have  attracted  unusual  attention  and 
somewhat  of  criticism,  are  again  prepared  upou  the  same  basis  of 
calculation,  accounting  for  the  whole  number4 (3, 0**2)  of  prisoners 
received  :  showing  the  percentage  of  protection  derived,  and  the 
probable  reformations,  which  is  substantially  as  for  last  year,  viz.  : 

90      per  cent,  of  protection,  and 

83.3  per  cent,  of  reformations. 
With  the  purpose  to  verify  or  refute  the  accuracy  of  calcula- 
tions by  which  the  above  percentages  are  reached,  I  have  recently 
instituted  careful  inquiries  as  to  all  the  (1,722)  inmates  paroled. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  prompt  replies,  so  much  delay 
is  occasioned  that  the  result  cannot  be  submitted  in  this  report. 
Our  unsual  facilities  for  obtaining  information  as  to  discharged 
prisoners,  enable  us  to  trace  many  who  were  released  as  far  back 
as  1880  and  1881.  The  replies,  as  they  come  in,  are  very  interest- 
ing and  encouraging,  and,  so  far,  sufficiently  verify  the  estimates 
of  reformations  contained,  year  by  year,  in  the  annual  reports.  It 
is  my  purpose,  if  the  Managers  approve,  to  issue  during  1888 
another,  the  second  of  Penological  Pamphlets,  to  contain,  among 
other  valuable  contributions,  a  summary  and  complete  record  of 
these  inquiries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.    R.   Brock  way, 

General  Superintendent. 

COST    OF    MAINTENANCE    1887. 

Steam,  Gas  and  Water  Apparatus $1,051.32 

Clothing  and  Bedding 15,745.41 

Fuel  and  Light 11,322.84 

Rooms  Furnishing 1,715.40 

Prisoners'  Transporation 3,940.45 

Kitchen 2,203.59 

General  Expense 9,071.80 

Carried  forward,  $45,050.87 
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Brought  Forward,  $45,650.87 

Discharged  Prisoners 3,069.40 

Salaries 26,191.76 

Repairs  and  Alterations 8,974.45 

Provisions 29,325.51 

School  books  and  Teaching 2,828. 1 1 

Library 235.83 

EARNINGS. 

From  Inmates  Labor,  on  State  Account 

System $66,245.83 

Deficit 50,030. 10 


♦  116,275.93      $116,275.93 
(Earnings  of  Farm  turned  over  to  Provision  ac't :    $3,929.69) 

Sl'MMARY    OF    EARNINGS. 

Hollow  Ware  Business $31,591.46 

24,755.45 

6,021.05 

1,726.08 

(incipient) 1,366.92 

Labor,  laying  pipes,  etc.,  New  South  Wing 784.87 


Brush 

do 

Broom 

do 

Tin  Ware 

<lo 

Chair 

do 

Total  earnings $66,245.83. 

(ASH,  DEBTS,  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1886,   $24,004.82 
Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1887,        9,551.90 


Decrement $14,452.92 

*Bilance  of  debts  due  the  Reformatory 
after  deducting  prisoners'  deposit, 
Sept.  30,   1886,  $99,226.52      . 

Sept.  30,  1887,  16,398.18 


Decrement $82,828.34 

Carried  foward,     $97,281.26 

♦Of  the  balance  of  debts  due  to  the  Reformatory  Sept.  30th.  IHHti.  109.174.59  was  for  ad- 
vances to  the  contractor  for  work  performed  and  material  furnished  for  the  new  South 
Wing  then  in  process  of  construction. 
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Carried  forward,     $97,281.2(5 
Value  of  property  on  hand  exclusive  of 
funds  and  investments 

Sept.  30,  1886,  $41,407.(50 

Sept.  30,  1887,  82,166.98 

Increment $40, 7  .V.*.  32 

f  Balance  due  State  of   New   York    ac't 
unexpended  appropriations 

Sept.  30,  1886,        $103,133.53 
Sept.  30,  1887,  96,641.69 

Increment 6,491.84 

Cost  of  maintenance  over  earnings,  1887,  50,030.10 

$97,281.26       $97,281.26 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  Completion.   Balance  Sept.  30,  1886  $2,783.08 

Expended  in   1887   for  completion 

of  Shops  etc $822.05 

For  Roads,  walks,  etc 303.63 

For  elevators  for  Boiler  House  and 

Main  Buildings 1,657.40 

$2,783.08 

South  Wing  Appropriation $150,000.00 

Expended  in  1886 $111,934.26 

Expended  in  1887 28,248.41 

Balance 9,817.33 

$150,000.00 

Trades-School  Furnishing  App'n $5,000.00 

Expended  in  1886* $1,156.57 

Expended  in  1887 3,834.43 

$5,000.00 

+Of  the  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  Sept.  30th,  18H6.  ffts\174.59  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  contractor  for  work  performed  and  materials  furnished  for  the  new  South 
Wing  then  in  process  of  construction. 
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South  Wing  Furnishing  App'n $  10,000. 00 

Expended  in  1886 $2,104.79 

Expended  in  1887 2,254.49 

Balance 5,640.72 

$10,000.00 

New  Shop  Appropriation $15,000.00 

Expended  in  1887 $5,187.84 

Balance 9,812. 16 

$15,000.00 


DETAILED  INCOME  STATEMENT. 

HOLLOW    WARE    MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.     Sales  during  the  year $72,291.60 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc., 
inventoried  now 23,156.53 

Dr.      Mater'ls,  Maeh'y,  etc.,   purchased    $63,856.67 
Amount  gained  or  earned 31,591.46 

$95,448.13      $95,448.13 

BRUSH    MANUFACTURE. 

O.      Sales  during  the  year $102,116.67 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc., 
inventoried  now 21,161.50 

Dr.     Machinery,  Materials,  Tools,  etc., 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year $14,442.67 

Expended  for  Materials  etc 84,080.05 

Amount  gained  or  earned 24,755.45 

$123,278.17   $123,278.17. 
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BROOM    MANUFACTURE. 


Cr.     Sales  during  the  year $50,484. 19 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc., 
inventoried  now 8, 407. 88 

Dr.     Materials,  Machinery,  Tools,  etc., 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year $4,482.39 

Expended  for  Materials,  etc 54,388.63 

Amount  gained  or  earned 6,021.05 

$64,892.07      $64,892.07 

TIN    WARE    MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.     Sales  during  the  year $10,859.97 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc., 
inventoried  now 5,796. 16 

Dr.     Machinery,  Tools,  etc.,  on    hand 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year. .  .  .  $459.42 

Expended  for  Materialsetc 14,470.63 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1,726.08 

$16,656.13      $16,656.13 
(HAIR    MANUFACTURE  (new). 

Cr.     Sales  to  date,  part  of  the  year. .  . .  $6,765.75 

Materials,  Machinery  etc., 
inventoried  now 3,441.35 

Dr.     Expended  for  Material, 

Machinery,  etc., $8,840. 18 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1,366.92 

$10,207.10      $10,207.10 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Statistics  of  inmates  for  the  eleven  years  from  the  opening  of 
the  Reformatory  to  September  30th,  1887. 

<;knkral  statistics. 

Total  number  received  since  the  opeuing  of  the  institu- 
tion           3,032 

Total  number  discharged ; 2,302 

730 
Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody. ...  17 

Actual  count  September  30th,  1887 747 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  received  there  were : 

Detiuites 304 

Indefinites 2, 728 

3,032 

DEPIXITKK. 

Of  the  detiuites  received 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the 

State  Courts 80 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  the  V.  S.  Courts         38 

Transferred  from  other  prisons ]  86 

304 

Of  the  total  number  of  dofinites  discharged  ....  21)0 
There    were   discharged    by    expiration    of 

sentence 208 

Transferred. to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum. .  .  2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken 2 

Suicide 1 

Re-transferred  to  State  Prison 15 

—  290 
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INDEFINITES. 


Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received.  .  .  2,728 

There  were  sentenced  by  State  Courts 2,726 

There  were  sentenced  by  lr.  S.   Courts ....  2 

2,728 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged . .  2,012 

There    were    absolutely    released    without 

parole 12 

Paroled 1,722 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  by  expira- 
tion of  maximum  term 83 

Released  from  State  Prison  by  expiration  of 

maximum  term 67 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

while  eloped 8 

Released    from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  ex- 
piration of  maximum  term 10 

Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  special 
order  of  the  Managers  and  placed  in  care 

of  relatives 6 

Released    from    State    Prison    by  order  of 

Managers 2 

Released  by  habeas  corpus 1 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 8 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison 1 

Killed  by  falling  elevator 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate 1 

Suicide  while  incarcerated 2 

Died  in  Auburn   Prison 6 

Died  in  Reformatory  from  natural  causes.  .  -27 

Died  at  Iusane  Asylum 1 

Died  while  eloped 1 

Eloped,  not  yet  retaken 3 


Carried   forward,      1,979 
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Brought  forward,  1,979 
Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum  and 

now  there  remaining 9 

Transferred    to   Auburn   State  Prison  and 

now  there  remaining 32 

Sentence  superseded 4 

Returned  to  place .  of  conviction  (warrants 

untenable) 4 


2,012 

INDEFINITES    PAROLED. 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled 1,722 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore absolutely  released  at  date  of  parole  156 
Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  months  and  then  absolutely  released 
from  further  liability  from  sentence  here  971 
Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained the  period  of  parole  not  having 

expired 128 

Correspondence  ceased  thus  failing  to  ful- 
fill obligations  and  lost  sight  of 126 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 79 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 25 

Died 10 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 42 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term       185 

1,722 

Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory 104 

There  were  re-paroled 65 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum  term 

since  expired) 8 

Discharged   from   the  Reformatory  by  ex- 
piration of  maximum  term 8 

Remaining  at  the  Jieformatory 16 

Transferred    to   Auburn   State  Prison  and 

now  their  remaining 6 

Died  at  Reformatory 1 

104 
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Of  these  paroled  the  second  time <>5 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore  absolutely    released    at  the  date  of 

parole ;3 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  mouths  and  then  absolutely  released 

from  further  liability  from  sentence 19 

Correspondence    and    conduct    now    main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  having 

expired 4 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  ful- 
fill obligations  and  lost  sight  of (> 

Died    2 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  18 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 12 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 1 

—  t$5 

Of  those  returned  the  second  time 13 

There  were  re-paroled 0 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  2 
Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum  term 

since  expired) 1 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 1 


Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  months,  then  absolutely  released  from 
further  liability  from  sentence  here 1 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  having 
expired 1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  ful- 
fill obligations  and  lost  sight  of 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  4 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 2 


13 
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Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory  the  third 

time 2 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers.  .  1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

while  at  the  Reformatory 1 

—  2 

SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled    1,722 

There  were  absolutely  released 1, 150 

On  parole — not  yet  absolutely  released  ....  2<>(5 
Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  in 

custody 17 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  18 
Discharged  from    Reformatory  by  special 

order  of  Managers 1 

Discharged  from  State  Prison  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term 9 

Sentence  superseded 42 

Died 13 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  now  there 

remaining (} 

1,722 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    RESULTS    AS    TO    PROTECTION    DERIVED. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  there 
were  sentenced  under  the  Indefinite  sen- 
tence Law  of  1877 2,728 

Ten  were  pardoned,  four  were  returned  to 
place  of  conviction  having  untenable  war- 
rants, and  one  was  released  by  habeas 
corpus,  aggregating  fifteen  not  treated. .  15 

2,713 


Of  these  2,713  the  State  has  good  protection,  as 
follows : 

There  are  now  in  custodv 733 

There  are  elsewhere  in  custody 03 

Carried  forward,     82(5 
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Brought  forward,  826 
Absolutely  released  as  paroled  to  go  to  other 

States  and  countries 159 

Absolutely  released  without  parole 12 

Absolutely  released  after  parole 991 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 67 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term 202 

Now  on  parole,  doing  well 133 

Died 52 


2, 442  or  90  per  ct. 


Unprotected  against : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 66 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maxmium 

expiration 202 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken 3 


271  or  10  per  ct. 

STATEMENT    8HOWING    RATIO    OF    PROBABLE    REFORMATIONS. 

Whole  number  paroled  (of  these  65  were  paroled 

twice  and  9  three  times) •         1,722 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their 

absolute  release 991 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 133 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 67 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration 114 

Absolutely   released   because  out  of  State, 

correspondence  and  conduct    maintained 

for  six  months  or  more 101 

One  half  of  those,  who  being  sent  out  of 

State  and  absolutely  released  at  date  of 

parole,  ceased  correspondence  and  were 

lost  sight  of 29 

1,435  or  83. 3  p.  c. 
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Returned  to  Reformatory  and  now  there  remain- 
ing    .  . .  17  or  1.0  p.  c. 

Died 1 3  or   .  7  p.  c. 

Probably    returned    to   criminal    practices   and 

contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 06 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration 114 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out  of 

State  and  absolutely  released  at  date  of 

parole,  ceased  correspondence  and  were 

lost  sight  of 29 

Sent  to  other  prisons 48 


257  or  15.  p.  c. 


Of  the  men  paroled  to  other  States  and  Countries, 
there  were  sent  to  : 

Arkansas'. 2 

Africa 1 

Colorado 4 

California   1 

Connecticut     3 

Canada 12 

District  of  Columbia 1 

England 5 

France 2 

Germany ...  8 

Georgia 3 

Illinois 43 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 4 

Ireland 2 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky (5 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 24 

Carried  forward,  122 
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Brought  forward,  122 

Maine 1 

Missouri 3 

Michigan 22 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey 24 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 30 

Pennsylvania 91 

Russia 1 

Rhode  Island 13 

Switzerland 1 

Sea 5 

Texas 1 

Tennessee 5 

Vermont 1 

Virginia. .  - 5 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming  Territory 1 

334 

PAROLE    STATISTICS    FOR    THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.    30,    1887. 

There  were  paroled  first  time 24(5 

kfc          4<          ki      second  time ti 

"          "          "       third  time 1 

Of  these  served  well  and  earned  their  abso- 
lute release r>  1 

Absolutely  released  by  being  sent  out  of 
State,  correspondence  and  conduct  main- 
tained for  six  months  or  more 11 

Absolutely  released  by  being    sent  out  of 

State,  ceased  correspondence 10 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus  failing  to  ful- 
fill obligations  and  lost  sight  of 42 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 5 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 1 

Carried  forward,  376 
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Brought  forward,  376 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  3 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 4 

Died  on  parole,  doing  well  up  to  time  of 

death 1 

Correspondence  now  maintained,  the  period 

of  parole  not  yet  expired 128 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    PROBABLE    REFORMATIONS    OP    MEN 
•    PAROLED    DURING    THE    SINGLE    YEAR    ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30th,    1887. 

Whole  number  paroled 250 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release         51 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 
because  sent  out  of  State,  correspondence 
and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months 
or  more 12 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, parole  period  not  yet  expired  ....        128 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 

while  on  parole 21 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 
when  absolutely  released  because  sent  out 
of  State 5 

One    half  of   those  whose  maximum  term 

expired  while  on  parole 1 

Died  on  parole,  doing  well  up  to  time  of 

death 1 

218  or  85.1  p.  c. 
Returned  to  Reformatory 6  or    2.4     k* 

Probably  returned    to    criminal    practices    and 
contact : 
One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 

while  on  parole 21 

Carried  forward,         21 
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Brought  forward,         21 
One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 
when  absolutely  released  because  sent  out 

of  State 5 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term 2 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 4 


82  or  12.5  p.  c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OF  INMATES. 

1.     RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(hereditary.) 

insanity  or  epilepsy"  (in  ancestry.) 

378 

DRUNKENNESS  (iN  ANCESTRY.) 

Clearly  traced 1,040 

Doubtful ...        302 

Temperate 1,386 

EDUCATION    (IN    ANCESTRY.) 

Without  any  education 381 

Simply  read  and  write 1,202 

Ordinary  Common  School 1,010 

High  School  or  more 129 

PECUNIARY    CIRCUMSTANCES  (iN    ANCESTRY.) 

Pauperized 126 

No  accumulations 2, 135 

Forehanded 466 

OCCUPATION  (IN    ANCESTRY.) 

Servants  and  clerks 311 

Common  laborers 790 

At  mechanical  work 1,119 

With  traffic 435 


per  ct 

or 

13.8 

or 

38.1 

or 

11.1 

or 

50.8 

or 

14.0 

or 

44.1 

or 

37.2 

or 

4.7 

or 

4.6 

or 

78.3 

or 

17.1 

or 

11.4 

or 

29.0 

or 

41.0 

or 

15.9 
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perct 
The  profession  (so-called) 

Law 13 

Medicine 30 

Theology 8 

Teaching 22 

73  or  2.7 

2.     RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 

(Environment.) 

THE    HOME    LIFE. 
(it)       CHARACTER    OF    HOME. 

Positively  bad 1,433      or     52.5 

Fair  (only) 1,035      or     38.0 

Good 2(50      or      9.5 

(ft)       DURATION"    OF    HOME    LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age   ...  116      or       4.3 

Left  home  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  108      or       0.1 

Left  home  soon  after  14  years  of  age 720      or     20.4 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime 1,724     or     03.2 

Note. — As  to  the  1004  homeless:— 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities 218      or     21.7 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerant)  174      or     17.4 

Lived  with  employers 210      or     20.9 

Rovers  and  tramps! 402     or        4.0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 544      or     20.0 

Simply  read  and  write  with  difficulty 1,380      or     50.8 

Ordinary  common  school  attainments 099     or     25.0 

High  school  or  more 99     or       3.6 

^INDUSTRIAL. 

Servants  and  clerks 850      or     31.1 

Common  laborers 1,235      or     45.3 

At  mechanical  work 573      or     21.0 

Idlers 70      or       2.0 

♦It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation  are.  as  a  rule, 
not  regularly  employed,  nor  steady,  reliable  workers. 
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CHARACTER    OF    ASSOCIATIONS. 

per  ct. 

Positively  bad    1,618  or  59.3 

Not  good 992  or  36.4 

Doubtful 63  or  2.3 

Good 55  or  2.0 

NOMINAL   RELKilOUS    FAITH    OR    TRAINING. 

Protestant 1,136  or  41.7 

Roman  Catholic 1,237  or  45. 3 

Hebrew 126  or  4.6 

None 228  or  8.4 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health,  viz.  : 

Debilitated  or  diseased 180  or  6.6 

Somewhat  impaired 204  or  7.5 

Good  health 2,344  or  85.9 

(b)  As  to  quality,  viz.  : 

Low  or  coarse 650  or  23.0 

Medium 1,030  or  37.6 

Good f 1,048  or  38.4 

MENTAL. 

(a)     Natural  Capacity  : 

Deficient • 70  or  2.6 

Fair  (only) 695  or  25.5 

Good 1,534  or  56.2 

Excellent 429  or  15.7 

(/>)     Culture : 

None 1,093  or  40. 1 

Very  slight 781  or  28. 6 

Ordinary 757  or  27.7 

Much .  97  or  3.6 

MORAL. 

((/)     Susceptibility  to  moral  impressions  now  (estimated): 

Positively  none 1,094  or  40. 1 

Possibly  some 870  or  31.9 
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per  ct. 

Ordinarily  susceptible C23  or  22. 8 

Specially  susceptible 141  or  5.2 

(b)     Moral  sense,  even  such  as  shown 

under  the  examination,  either 

filial  affection,  sense  of  shame 

or  sense  of  personal  loss : 

Absolutely  none - 1,565  or  57.4 

Possibly  some 099  or  25.0 

Ordinarily  sensitive 325  or  11.9 

Specially  sensitive 139  or  5. 1 

MISCELLANEOUS    FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz. : 

Against  the  property 2,561  or  93.9 

Against  the  person 159  or  5.8 

Against  the  peace 8  or  0. 3 

AGE    OF    INMATES    WHEN    ADMITTED. 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 1,604  or  58.8 

"         20   "     25      "       "     "    857  or  31.4 

"         25   "     30      "       "     "     267  or  9.8 

Statement  showing  the  ratio  of    progress  in  the  grades. 

Of   the  present   733    indefinite    inmates   there 
reached  the  first  grade  : 

After  only  six  months 99  or  13.5 

From  seven  to  nine  months 32  or  4.4 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 20  or  2. 7 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months 30  or  4. 1 

From  nineteen  to  twenty  four  months 35  or  4.8 

From  twenty  five  to  thirty  six  months 38  or  5.2 

After  thirty  six  months 14  or  1.9 

268  or  36.0 

In  progress  now 465  or  03.4 

733  or  100.0 

•The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  first  or  probationary  grade  preparatory 
to  release  is  six  mouths. 
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The  grade  status  of  the    733   now   here   is   as 
follows  : 

per  ct. 

In  second  or  neutral  grade 346      or     47.2 

In  the  first  or  probationary  grade   268      or     36.6 

In  the  third  or  lowest  grade 119      or     16.2 

733      or  100.0 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    THE    PERIOD    OF  DETENTION  OF  PRESENT 

INMATES. 

Of  the  present  733  inmates,  there  have  been  here : 

Less  than  one  year 315  or  43.0 

One  year  and  less  than  two 216  or  29.5 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 117  or  16.0 

Three  years  and  less  than  four 60  or  8.  2 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 21  or  2.8 

Five  years  and  more 4  or  .5 

733      or    100.0 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates  18  months. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATE  OF  PROGRESS  AS  TO 
RELEASE  OF  PRISONERS  PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 1,722 

Of  these,  there  were  paroled  : 

After  only  twelve  months 164  or  9.5 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 451  or  26.2 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 288  or  16.4 

From  nineteen  to  twenty  four  months 360  or  20.9 

From  twenty  five  to  thirty  six  months 312  or  18. 1 

After  thirty  six  months 152  or  8. 9 

1,722      or  100.0 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  20  months. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Schools. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1887.  )" 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  report  of  the  Reformatory  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1887,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  School  year  thus  reviewed  included  three  regular  terms  : — 

The  Winter  Term  from  October  5th,  1886,  to  January  15, 
1887.  The  Spring  Term  from  January  18th,  1887,  to  May  17th, 
1887.  The  Summer  Term  from  June  3rd,  1887,  to  September  13, 
1887. 

The  classes  of  the  School  were  reorganized  at  the  opening  of 
the  Winter  Term  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Circular 
of  Information  incorporated  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  By  this 
plan  the  inmates  were  classified  into  three  departments  of  school 
work  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  lecture  course  pupils.  With 
the  exception  of  those  men  who  had  previously  completed  the 
School  Course  and  were  either  pursuing  special  instruction  or 
assisting  as  pupil  teachers  in  preparing  the  illiterates  for  admission 
fnto  the  regular  School  classes,  all  inmates  were  assigned  to  classes 
and  required  to  do  in  full  the  work  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  educational  work  is  therefore  compulsory,  but  gen- 
erally in  all  classes,  and  almost  without  exception  in  the  advanced 
classes,  the  pupils  evince  all  that  desire  for  thoroughness  in  their 
work  and  that  spontaneous  enthusiasm  in  individual  investigation 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  belong  only  to  a  voluntary  system. 
In  many  notable  cases  in  the   lecture  divisions  the  instructor  has 
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been  compelled  at  times  to  repress  rather  than  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  his  pupils  on  special  topics  of  study.  And  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  the 
class  work  broad,  thorough  and  philosophical  found  a  ready  and 
appreciative  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  pupils.  Understanding 
well  the  vital  connection  between  their  educational  advancement 
and  the  attainment  of  their  release,  their  ambition  is  steadied  so 
that  they  do  not  seek  from  pride  for  work  beyond  their  ability, 
and  yet  members  of  the  faculty  of  institutions  of  long  and  varied 
experience  in  educational  work  testify  that  nowhere  have  they 
found  a  greater  willingness  to  bear  a  big  burden  and  pull  at  hard 
roots  than  in  the  Reformatory  classes.  The  class  room  work  of 
the  past  year  in  all  the  departments  has  been  characterized  by  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness.  Exact  definitions,  prescribed  methods, 
and  "the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  in  results,  have 
been  inflexibly  insisted  upon.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  high 
standard  was  established  in  the  matter  of  examinations  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  in  no  slight  degree  the  great  elevation  of  tone 
in  some  of  the  parts  of  the  School.  Under  the  new  system  of 
marking,  answers  that  were  not  wholly  satisfactory  were  entirely 
rejected  without  any  allowance  of  partial  credits.  The  influence 
of  this  was  almost  immediately  felt  and  the  school  work  rose 
promptly  and  met  the  higher  requirements  of  accurate  and  com- 
plete answers  in  examinations.  No  catch  questions  or  educational 
puzzles  are  ever  inflicted  on  the  men,  but  they  are  expected  to 
define  accurately  and  to  do  correctly  all  work  of  application.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  and  such  a  familiarity 
with  their  applications  and  with  necessary  operations  as  shall  make 
the  use  of  the  knowledge  practicable  for  the  pupil,  are  deemed  es- 
sential in  every  department.  And  so  in  all  the  Reformatory  classes 
from  the  primary  work  in  addition  and  the  construction  of  simple 
sentences  up  to  the  problems  of  Economics,  the  theories  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  the  deductions  of  History  and  the  philosoply 
and  practice  of  Government,  full  and  accurate  scholarship  in  all 
things  essential  to  the  science  or  valuable  for  practice  are  rigorously 
required.  Even  with  this  high  standard  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  members  of  classes  to  reach  out  after  higher  attainments  than 
the  course  demands.      This  is  to  be  expected  as  the  natural  results 
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of  thorough  instruction.  In  the  lowest  classes  teachers  find  an 
occasional  Alexander  looking  out  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
leaf  outline  and  sighing  for  "more  worlds  to  conquer."  And  so 
from  time  to  time  hard  examples  in  Arithmetic,  and  queer  senten- 
ces in  Grammar  and  quiz  questions  in  Economics  and  Science  are 
sent  in  innocent  little  epistles  to  the  indulgent  teacher's  desk,  or 
some  bright  pupil  surpassing  his  classmates  in  mastering  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  multiplication  table  asks  for  an  Algebra  or  Trigouo- 
metry  to  satisfy  his  new-born  and  quite  hungry  ambition.  The 
use  of  text  books  was  abandoned  years  ago,  and  leaflet  outlines, 
prepared  especially  for  each  lesson  by  the  instructor  of  the  class, 
furnish  the  printed  matter  necessary  for  reference  in  the  recitation 
and  for  use  in  private  review  study.  In  the  advanced  classes  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  supplement  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  by  the 
outline  and  the  lecture  by  the  study  of  such  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  excellent  reference  library  of  the  Reformatory  contains, 
and  in  all  the  classes  the  pupils  enjoy  the  persual  in  their  rooms 
of  The  Summary  which  brings  to  them  every  week  in  its  clean 
news  resume,  its  admirably  selected  articles  from  the  best  journals 
and  magazines  on  themes  of  general  interest,  and  its  original  ed- 
itorials and  contributions  abundant  food  for  thought  and  means  of 
growth  in  knowledge  and  culture.  No  review  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Reformatory  would  b3  complete  that  omitted  so  im- 
portant a  factor  as  this  useful  paper  has  been  the  past  year  under 
its  present  capable  editor.  Its  reports  of  the  interesting  features 
of  class  work  have  been  judicious  and  generally  helpful,  and  in  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  monthly  examinations  opportunities 
for  comparing  the  work  of  a  class  from  month  to  month  are 
afforded.  For  obvious  reasons  any  comparison  of  different  classes 
would  be  valueless  and  unfair  both  to  the  pupils  and  instructors. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year  shows  a  substantial  progress  in  the 
work  of  the  Schools.  The  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
both  in  discipline  and  attainment.  More  than  ever  before  good 
order  in  the  school  room  has  been  the  result  of  interest  in  the 
work  rather  than  official  authority.  Careful  study,  strict  examina- 
tions, steady  advancement,  efficient  instruction  and  cordial  co- 
operation by  all  concerned  in  the  School  with  the  bioad  and 
reformatory  purpose  of  its  management  have  been  the  clear  and 
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distinctive  features  of  this  year's  work.  Such  success  gives  every 
reason  for  gratification,  and  is  a  good  ground  for  increased  faith 
in  the  growth  of  the  work  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  work  proposed  for  the  ensuing  year  is  here  given.  The 
new  announcement  .is  a  very  fair  point  from  which  to  look  back 
over  the  work  of  a  year  that  has  brought  the  School  thus  far  along. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

OCTOBER    1st,    1887. 

The  following  Circular  of  Information  has  been  prepared  as  a 
guide  to  inmates,  officers,  and  teachers,  who  will  please  aid  in  the 
observance  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  herein  stated. 


LECTURERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  Political  Economy. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Marvin,  Psychology. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Civil  Government,  History  and  Mathe- 
matics. 
Prin.  A.  D.  Whitney,  Language. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Bidwell,  Mathematics. 
Prin.  F.  D.  Williams,  Language. 
J.  F.  Babcock,  Mathematics. 
Prof.  R.  J.  Round,  Language. 
Mr.  C.  H.  McKnight,  Mathematics. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Short,  Stenography. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bush,  Telegraphy! 
Mr.  J.  ().  Butts,  School  Secretary. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Douglas,  charge  of  the  Literary  Department. 
Pupil  Teachers,  Preparatory  Classes. 
:o: 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

As  arranged  for  the  Fall  Term,  the  School  consists  of  nine 
regular  classes  and  six  subsidiary  classes. 

RECU'LAR    (LASSES. 

I.     Lecture  Division. — Class  A,  Political  Economy,  lectures 
by  Judge  Dexter.     Psychology,  lectures  by  Prof .  Marviu. 
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Class  B,  Civil  Government  and  History,  lectures  by  Prof. 
Monks.  Arithmetic;  Applications  of  Percentage,  Powers  and 
Roots. 

II.  Intermediate  Division. — First  and  Second  classes, 
Denominate  Numbers  to  Percentage,  Mr.  Bid  well,  instructor. 

Language  Lessons  for  same  classes,  Prof.  Whitney. 

III.  Primary  Division. — First  and  Second  classes,  from 
Division  of  Fractions  through  business  application  of  Decimals, 
Mr.  Babcock,  instructor. 

Language  Lessons  for  same  classes,  Mr.  Williams. 

Third  and  Fourth  classes,  from  simple  Division  through  Frac- 
tions, making  a  thorough  study  of  Properties  of  Numbers,  Greatest 
Common  Divisor,  Least  Common  Multiple  and  Cancellation,  Mr. 
McKnight. 

Language  Lessons  for  same  classes,  Prof.  Round. 

II.      subsidiary  classes. 

I.  Members  of  A,  B,  Intermediate,  and  Special  classes  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  lectures  and  discussions. 

II.  English  Literature  ;  composed  of  the  whole  lecture  and 
intermediate  division,  Mr.  Douglas.  * 

III.  Advanced  Mathematics,  Mr.  Butts. 

IV.  Telegraphy,  Mr.  Bush. 

V.  Stenography,  Mr.  Short. 

VI.  English  class  for  Germans. 

VII.  Trade  School  Classes,  and  courses  in  Trade  Designs, 
by  their  respective  instructors. 

PROPOSED  OUTLINE  FOR  CLASS  WORK. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(  P4     Beginning    Division    combining   all 
Mr.  McKnight,  -J  principles  as  far  as  Fractions. 

(  P3     Fractions  entire  to  Decimals. 

i  P2     Division  of  Fractions  to  Division  of 
\f      B  1  •    •k        '  Decimals. 

'      1  Pl     Division  of  Decimals  through    busi- 

I  ness  Applications. 

(  I2     Reduction    of  Denominate  Numbers, 
Mr.   Bidwell,       •!  Tables,  etc.,  to  Reduction. 

(  I1     Reduction  to  Percentage. 
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{B     Percentage,  applications   of  Interest, 
Roots,  etc. 

LANGUAGE. 

P4     Outlines  of  Language ;  parts  of  speech 
and  their  properties.     The  place  of 
Prof.   Round,      -j  each  in  construction  of  sentences. 

I    P3     Development  of  sentences  by  gram- 
[  matical  combination. 

{P2     Thorough    work   in  properities,    de- 
clensions and  comparisons. 
Pl     Verbs-Classification,  properties,  uses. 
{I2     Relation  and  position  of  words,  with 
rules,  governing  same. 
I1     Construction,  analysis,  letter  irriting. 

TEACHER'S  MEMORANDA. 
sept.    30th,  '87. 

All  classes  will  be  assembler),  rolls  called,  and  preliminaries 
arranged  ready  for  the  solid  work  of  instruction  at  6:30  o'clock, 
to  continue  until  8  o'clock  without  interruption  or  loss  of  time 
frpm  any  course,  it  is  hoped.  The  signal  for  school  closing  will 
be  given  each  evening,  from  the  Guard  Room  Floor  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  Teachers  are  requested  to  avoid  any  show  of  special 
interest  in  any  particular  pupil,  to  discourage  the  approach  of 
pupils  for  personal  conversation  and  to  report  every  attempt  to 
secure  favor  in  the  monthly  markings  of  the  examinations. 

It  is  desired  that  the  examination  questions  be  analogous  "to, 
but  exclusive  of,  examples  and  points  constituting  the  outlines  for 
the  school  sessions ;  that  they  be  not  prepared,  written,  or  printed, 
previous  to  the  examination  hour  and  that  no  fractional  computa- 
tions of  answers  be  made.  The  questions  are  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  classes  orally  or  to  be  written  on  the  black-board  in 
their  presence  at  the  examinations ;  unusual  precautions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  "cribbing."  It  is  also  urgently  requested  that 
examination  papers  be  promptly  returned,  and  that  they  contain 
endorsed  thereon  in  addition  to  the  loss  or  "passed"  plainly  writ- 
ten upon  each  answer  and  the  percentage  upon  the  outside  or  file  of 
the  paper,  memorandum  indicating  whether  the  pupil  is  considered 
by  the  teacher  as  careless,  indolent,  or  studious. 
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It  will  be  esteemed  a  favor  if  the  teachers  will  hand  to  the 
School  Secretary  within  three  days  after  each  examination  their 
examination  papers  and  their  recommendation  for  class  promotions 
or  reduction  of  pupils. 

Similar  Circulars  of  Information  were  issued  last  year  by  the 
School  Secretary  each  term.  To  your  honorable  body  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  classes,  the  course  of  study  and 
rules  of  order  would  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  organization  of 
the  classes  and  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Reformatory  Schools, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  familiar  with  the  details  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  made  of  the  Classification  of  the  School  and  the 
work  done  in  the  various  departments. 

CORPS    OF    INSTRUCTORS. 

Judge  Seymour  Dexter,  Prof.  B.  W.  Tice, 

Dr.  D.  R.  Ford,  F.  C.  Leonard,  Esq., 

Prof.  C.  A.  Collin,  Mr.  J.  F.  Babcock, 

Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Mr.  O.  C.  Bidwell, 

Prof.  A.  D.  Whitney,  Mr.  J.  E.  Varnum. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  the  711  inmates  702  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes. 
Of  the  9  not  thus  enrolled  6  were  members  of  special  classes  or 
engaged  in  school  work  as  pupil  teachers.  The  entire  school  pop- 
ulation from  three  grand  divisions :  primary,  intermediate  and 
lecture  course.  The  lecture  and  intermediate  divisions  are  sub- 
divided each  into  two  sections  and  each  section  forms  a  class  in 
two  different  subjects  of  study.  The  primary  division  is  subdivided 
into  four  sections  each  reciting  as  two  classes  weekly.  Thus  there 
were  12  regular  classes  reciting  every  week. 

When  an  inmate  is  admitted  he  is  assigned  to  his  class  by  the 
General  Superintendent  and  at  the  term  reorganization  is  reclassi- 
fied according  to  his  capacity.  From  the  examination  standing  of 
the  pupil  he  is  at  the  end  of  each  term  considered  either  eligible 
for  promotion,  or  needing  a  new  trial  on  the  same  work,  or  so  de- 
ficient as  to  merit  reduction.  The  percentage  of  men  promoted  in 
their  school  classification  ranged  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  the  larger 
number  of  those  not  advanced  being  members  of  the  primary 
divisions.     The  tables  of  the  school  gradings  of  the  men  paroled 
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for  several  years  show  that  the  great  majority  go  forth  from  the 
advanced  classes  to  which  they  are  promoted  by  successfully  accom- 
plishing the  required  course  of  studies  and  thus  proving  their  will- 
ingness and  capacity  to  master  the  elements  of  a  Common  English 
Education.  Thus  as  has  been  said  in  an  earlier  report :  "  As  each 
Term  advances,  the  lecture  classes  are  decimated  by  this  release  of 
pupils  on  parole,  while  the  lower  division  is  augmented  by  constant 
accessions  of  new  men,  until  the  fluctuation  is  arrested  by  another 
re-organization  grouping  the  entire  mass  of  men  in  such  new 
proportions  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  secun^the  advance 
of  the  whole  number  as  a  unit." 

CLASS    WORK. 

The  primary  and  intermediate  divisions  are  thoroughly  trained 
throughout  the  year  in  Arithmetic  and  Language  by  oral  teaching, 
recitation  of  assigned  lessons,  and  solution  of  problems  and  exer- 
cises in  language  on  the  blackboard  or  slate.  Examples  that  are 
mere  tests  of  patience  are  not  used,  but  questions  sufficiently  varied 
and  difficult  to  furnish  practice  in  all  the  ordinary  problems  that 
occur  in  business  are  given  to  the  class  for  analysis  and  solution. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  all  written  work  to  secure  legibility,  neat- 
ness and  orderly  arrangement.  The  aim  in  Arithmetic  is  two-fold  ; 
to  discipline  the  mind  by  mental  labor  required  in  mastering  and 
applying  principles  and  in  the  analysis  of  practical  problems,  and 
secondly  to  give  through  practice  the  ability  to  perform  all  the 
operations  in  ordinary  business  calculations  with  reasonable  rapid- 
ity and  certain  accuracy.  The  primary  section  begins  with  divi- 
sion, and  term  by  term  the  work  proceeds  until  the  essential  parts 
of  the  study  including  Factoring,  Fractions,  both  Common  and 
Decimal,  Denominate  Numbers,  and  the  multifarious  topics  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  Percentage. 

In  the  study  of  Language  Grammar  is  pursued  as  the  subject 
is  presented  in  the  most  approved  modern  text  books,  and  with 
this,  the  effort  is  constantly  made  to  improve  the  pupil's  own  use 
of- language  by  enlarging  and  purifying  his  vocabulary,  by  familiar- 
izing him  with  the  distinctive  meanings  of  words,  by  correcting 
his  faulty  habits  of  speech  and  teaching  him  by  example  and 
practice  the  proper  forms  and  idioms  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  Analysis  of  the  sentence,  diagrams  are  used  as  an  excellent 
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device  for  presenting  objectively  the  relations  of  order  and  depend- 
ence in  the  sentence  construction.  Punctuation,  pronunciation, 
spelling,  sentence  building,  letter  writing  and  simple  business 
forms  are  all  included  in  the  Grammar  work  both  as  intimately 
related  and  highly  useful  subjects  of  study.  In  its  "  Black  lists  " 
and  the  suggestions  accompanying  these,  written  to  correct  certain 
common  faults  in  language  and  manners,  The  Summaby  has  fur- 
nished very  valuable  aid  to  the  class  work  in  this  study. 

The  instruction  in  History,  Civil  Government,  Science  and 
Political  Economy  is  largely  by  means  of  lectures,  but  these  are 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  printed  outlines,  by  readings  in  ref- 
erence books,  the  preparation  of  essays,  participation  in  discus- 
sions, and  frequent  questioning  by  the  instructor  on  revised  work. 
The  work  in  all  these  classes  is  very  advanced  both  as  to  subject 
matter  and  modes  of  investigation.  Individual  investigation  and 
independent  thought  are  fully  encouraged  and  the  brightest  minds 
push  their  enquiries  into  questions  as  difficult  as  any  that  engage 
the  attention  of  College  classes  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  work  are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  outlines 
prepared  for  the  class  present  the  minimum  of  required  knowledge. 
These  are  expected  to  be  mastered  thoroughly  by  all  the  class. 
But  the  lectures  and  discussions  and  prepared  papers  often  pass  far 
beyond  the  limited  scope  of  these  requirements,  and  involve 
matters  of  deeper  interest  and  greater  difficulty.  In  such  exercises 
opportunity  is  furnished  the  gallant  young  knights  to  enter  the 
lists  of  Economics,  Government  and  Casuistry  with  a  free  lance  in 
a  fair  field  without  fear  or  favor.  These  intellectual  tournaments 
test  the  mettle  of  the  contestants  and  not  infrequently  teach  lessons 
of  wisdom  of  great  value  to  the  individual.  The  instruction  in 
Science  is  illustrated  by  experiments  with  apparatus  and  stereopticon 
views.  The  facilities  for  such  illustrations  which  the  Reformatory 
has  provided  have  been  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  the  school 
work.  The  great  practical  value  suggests  the  expediency  of  judic- 
iously increasing  these  means  of  class  experiments  and  illustrations 
in  all  studies  in  which  that  will  prove  helpful.  Summer  courses 
of  lectures  were  delivered  before  members  of  the  higher  classes  by 
Dr.  Ford  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Wey,  which  greatly  interested  the  men 
in  topics  of  practical  importance. 
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The  unique  and  already  widely  famous  success  of  the  work 
done  in  Ethics  under  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Collin,  long  ago  e&lled  for  a 
special  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  methods  employed  in  this 
department,  and  in  a  preceding  report  a  very  compendious  history 
of  the  practical  Morality  Class  was  given.  It  is  needless  to  add 
anything  to  that  discriminating  review,  save  the  fact  that  ihe  work 
continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  gratifying  results  to  the  very 
close.  Down  to  the  time  when  Cornell  University  called  Prof. 
Collin  to  a  chair  in  its  law  department,  and  the  Reformatory  re- 
gretfully but  proudly  saw  its  teacher  transferred  to  a  University 
faculty,  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
success  as  in  former  years,  when  novelty  lent  it  a  special  interest. 
And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  this  instruction  will 
live  long  in  the  Reformatory  school  work  as  an  inspiration  to 
honesty  in  thought  and  manliness  ill  conduct. 

OUTLINE  LESSON  LEAVES. 

The  following  specimens  are  given  of  the  Lesson  Leaves  fur- 
nished to  the  classes  by  teachers.  They  show  better  than  any 
detailed  statement  the  character  of  the  subject  matter  of  class  in- 
struction. To  this  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  personality  of 
the  living  teacher  with  his  individual  methods  and  influence  in  any 
just  estimate  of  the  work  done,  and  this  hardly  admits  of  verbal 
statement. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Winter  Term,  1886-7. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Ethics. 

Outline  fur  discussion,  Now  7th, 
By  Chas.  A.  Collin. 

IV.     CERTAIN  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
BODILY  HEALTH.     (A) 

TEMPERANCE. 

"Temperance  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  sort  of  order  and  control  of 
certain  pleasures  and  desires  :  this  is  implied  in  the  saying  of  a 
man  being  his  own  master.  " 
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<  *  There  is  something  ridiculous  in  the  expression  *  master  of 
himself9,  for  the  master  is  also  the  slave  and  the  slave  the  master 
.  .  .  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression,  I  believe,  is  that 
the  human  soul  has  a  better  principle  and  has  also  a  worse  prin- 
ciple, and  when  the  better  principle  controls  the  worse,  then  a 
man  is  said  to  be  master  of  himself,  but  when  the  better  principle 
is  overcome  by  the  worse  principle,  he  is  in  this  case  called  the 
slave  of  self,  and  unprincipled.  "— rPlato,  the  Republic  430  ;  -11, 
Jowett  256. 

"  And  if  thy  right  eye  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  mem- 
bers should  perish,  and  not  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  Gehenna. 
And  if  thy  right  hand  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  cut  it  off  and  cast 
it  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  that  one  of  thy  members  perish, 
and  not  thy  whole  body  go  into  Gehenna.  " — Jesus,  Matt.  .V, 
29-30,  R.   V. 

"  Wherefore,  if  meat  maketh  my  brother  stumble,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  forever  more,  that  I  maketh  not  my  brother  to  stumble.  " — 
St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  VIII,  13. 

1.  Bodily  ill  health  or  disease  is  prima  facie  a  disgrace.  No 
laws  for  the  government  of  our  conduct  are  more  clearly  written 
by  our  Creator,  and  no  violations  of  laws  are  more  promptly  and 
severely  punished  than  violations  of  the  laws  of  physical  health. 
Violations  of  these  laws  constitute  the  most  fundamental  and  un- 
pardonable, or  at  least  the  most  inexcusable  sins.  Disease  disables, 
imprisons,  and  causes  suffering  both  to  one's  self  and  friends. 
Disease  has  no  place  in  nature  except  as  the  result  of  sin,  (viola- 
tion of  Divine  law),  or  inevitable  accident.  Presumptively  the 
soul  of  man  (the  man  himself),  is  to  be  benefited  by  passing 
through  this  mortal  life,  only  as  such  life  is  healthy.  So  far  as  he 
is  unhealthy,  he,  perhaps,  loses  the  benefit  of  living. 

2.  Man  is  at  first  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  physical  temple  is 
prepared  slowly.  Our  first  teachers,  our  parents,  in  our  infancy 
teach  and  train  us  for  a  long  time  only  in  physiology.  A  sound 
physiology,  or  hygiene,  is  the  elementary  basis  of  morality  and 
true  religion,  as  determining  the  very  foundations  of  the  physico 
spiritual   life.      Most  of  us  would  improve  in  physiological  or- 
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hygienic  morality  if  we  would  try  to  do  as  well  by  our  bodies  as 
do  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  theirs. 

3.  Supplying  the  proper  fuel  or  food  of  the  human  life  in  its 
moral  combination,  is  first  in  order  and  importance.  The  prime 
law  of  such  supply  is  temperance. 

Cleaning  out  the  ashes  and  keeping  the  Hues  clear  are  next 
in  order  and  perhaps  equal  in  importance. 

These  two  conditions  being  supplied  to  a  sound  constitution, 
the  resulting  activity  will  temperately  accomplish  the  end  for 
which  the  machinery  was  constructed. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  bodily  health,  in  a  person  of 
reasonably  sound  constitution,  are  Temperance,  Cleanliness,  and 
Activity,  which  we  all  discussed  in  the  order  named. 

4.  The  value  of  food  and  drink  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
proper  quality  is  apparent  enough,  though  seldom  fully  apprec- 
iated. The  customary  neligence  in  this  line  lowers  the  tone  of 
life,  sometime  insidiously  and  unconsciously  extinguishes  the  life. 
But  these  dangers  are  seldom  violent  or  directly  fatal,  and  do  not 
attract  attention.  Few  men  apparently  starve  to  death.  Many 
men  may  owe  their  diseases,  and  ultimately  their  death,  to  insuf- 
ficient nourishment. 

5.  The  most  apparent  danger  in  the  line  of  fuel  or  food  supply 
is  excess.  The  life  nourishing  process  being  pleasant,  men  have 
always  sought  to  abnormally  protract  and  multiply  the  pleasures 
therefrom.  By  so  doing,  they  not  only  defeat  the  very  end  they 
seek,  but  tantalize  themselves  with  the  development  of  insatiable, 
ever  gnawing,  and  never  gratified  hankering. 

It  took  the  race  a  long  time,  and  by  a  long  course  of  disastrous 
experiments,  to  learn  that  the  highest  and  fullest  physical  pleasures, 
as  well  as  the  highest  and  fullest  physical  health  can  be  gained 
only  in  the  lines  of  Temperance. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  side  by  side  with  physical  excesses,  the 
reaction  to  the  other  extreme  of  asceticism  should  have  taken  place; 
and  that  fasting,  starving,  scourgings  and  filthiness,  literal  self- 
sacrifice,  and  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  should  have  been  counted 
virtues.  He  who  deals  with  human  nature  must  count  upon  the 
ascetic  as  upon  the  Epicurean  tendency. 
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6.  But  let  us  not  confuse  the  virtuous  strength  of  Temperance 
with  the  vicious  weakness  of  total  abstinence. 

A  sound  man  should  keep  his  body  full  of  life  and  vigor,  with 
every  sense  alert,  with  every  appetite  keen  and  never  sated,  pro- 
vided only  he  keep  it  well  in  hand  like  the  skilful  driver  of  a 
spirited  team  or  the  expert  engineer  of  an  express  locomotive.  If 
he  can  so  drive,  with  steady  rein  and  even  gait,  without  jerks  or 
"  backing  and  filling,"  his  progress  through  life  will  be  steady  en- 
joyment and  he  will  never  ask  despondently  whether  life  be  worth 
living. 

7.  Such  might  be  the  life  of  the  perfect  man,  "  sano  mens  in 
corpore  sano."  But  as  we  arc,  we  must  diet  more  or  less  and 
sometimes  fast  as  sick  men.  We  all  need  to  observe  an  occasional 
lent.  But  I  think  it  is  putting  it  pretty  strong  when  we  are  told 
to  confess  that  "there  is  no  health  in  us." 

Our  appetites,  abnormally  stimulated  by  the  excesses  of  along 
line  of  ancestry,  are  like  chronic  runaway  horses;  give  them  the 
first  bit  of  freedom  and  they  dash  into  a  blind  run,  knowing  neither 
reason  nor  conscience. 

Thus,  being  in  fact  weak,  we  must  often  practice  the  weak 
man's  remedy,  total  abstinence,  pluck  out  the  right  eye  and  cut 
off  the  right  hand.  % 

8.  I  know  of  no  immoralities  springing  from  physical  appetites 
which  are  not  perversions  or  exaggerations  of  the  uatural,  healthy 
appetites,  unless  it  be  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

The  universality  of  stimulants  among  all  races  and  nations 
may  mean  that  all  races  and  nations  have  perverted  their  natures 
and  developed  unnatural  and  artificial  appetites ;  or  it  may  mean 
that  the  temperate  use  of  stimulants  has  its  proper  office  in  the  or- 
ganism of  a  healthy  man.  If  the  former  be  true,  the  same  total 
abstinence  in  this  line  is  the  true  rule  for  all.  If  the  latter  be  true, 
the  same  total  abstinence  will  still  remain  the  ouly  safe  practical 
rule  for  most,  and  perhaps  for  all  of  us. 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  Scool,  Winter  Tern.  1886-7. 

Science  Lecture. 

Class  A  ft  A  3— Dr.  Ford.  Instructor. 

May  13th . 

SUN  AND  PLANETS. 
Every  eleven  years  the  sun  exhibits  a  large  number  of  black 
spots,  never  more  than  30  degrees  from  its  equator.  These  appear 
and  vanish  in  about  twelve  days,  thus  proving  that  the  sun  rotates 
on  its  axis  in  nearly  25  days.  A  few  spots  nearly  always  can  be 
seen  on  the  sun,  but  mostly  they  break  out,  and  last  for  a  few  days 
only.  What  is  a  solar  spot?  We  theorize  that  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  solar  clouds  of  condensed  metallic  vapors  somewhat  com- 
parable to  clouds  on  the  earth.  These  hot  clouds  by  their  motions 
show  that  terrible  storms  and  cvclones  operate  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  solar  atmosphere. 

THE    INNER    GROUT    OF    PLANETS. 

Thirty  six  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  is  the  planet  Mer- 
cury, about  3,000  miles  in  diameter.  Its  day  is  24  hours,  and  its 
year  is  about  88  of  our  days.  It  is  too  hot  there  for  any  life  like 
ours. 

About  66  millions  of  miles  from  the  'sun  we  find  the  planet 
Venus  with  a  diameter  of  7,600  miles;  with  a  day  of  23£  hours, 
and  a  year  of  7£  of  our  months.  Still  quite  to  bright  and  warm 
there  for  us.  Venus  has  an  atmosphere,  however,  and  probably 
clouds,  water  and  seas,  but  no  frost. 

At  92£  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  we  find  the  earth,  with 
a  geological  history  written  upon  its  rocks,  which  tells  us  of  a  long 
ago  time  when  the  earth  had  a  hot,  damp,  uniform  climate  from 
pole  to  pole.  Then,  there  was  less  than  half  of  the  land  there  is 
now  but  even  now  about  seven-elevenths  of  the  earth  is  ocean. 
Our  moon  is  about  one-eightieth  as  large  as  the  earth  itself. 

Mars  is  the  last  of  the  minor  planets  and  wheels  around  the 
sun  in  about  two  of  our  years,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  very  nearly 
24  hours.     Its  diameter  is  4?211  miles;  its  distance  141  millions 
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of  miles ;  its  color  red,  owing,  we  think,  to  red  soil  or  vegetation. 
It  has  its  own  seas,  continents,  islands,  rivers,  rains,  snows,  clouds, 
much  like  the  earth  only  a  little  more  frosty,  perhaps.  At  this 
point  a  great  chasm  exists  in  the  solar  system,  with  some  220 
pocket  planets  called  asteroids,  sprinkled  across  the  gap  before  we 
come  to  the  giant  worlds  of  the  solar  system  farther  on. 


M.  Y.  3.  R.  School,  Spring  Term  1886-7. 

Topioal  Lecture. 

Illustrated  by  aid  of  the  Arc  Light  Sciopticon. 

Dr.  Ford,  Instructor. 

June  25th. 

INDIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    INDIA. 

Hindostan  is  the  richest  country  of  southern  Asia.  Its  ex- 
treme length,  1,800  miles;  extreme  breath  1,500  miles;  and  gen- 
eral shape  that  of  a  triangle.  On  the  north,  it  has  the  stupendous 
Himalaya  mountains ;  on  the  east,  the  great  Bengal  sea ;  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  ocean.  It  has  three  natural  divisions :  the  plain 
of  the  Ganges,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  a^nd  the  vast  plateau  of  the 
Deccan. 

It  is  a  tropical  country  whose  hills  yield  all  the  minerals, 
metals,  and  gems  in  profusion.  In  the  vast  plains  and  valleys  of 
Hindostan  with  a  population  of  180  millions  are  to  be  found  497 
great  cities  tilled  with  examples  of  splended  architecture,  such  as 
Agra,  Delhi,  Allahabad  Patna,  Benares,  Surat,  Tenjore,  Madura 
Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  all  cities  of  renown. 

A  rich  soil  and  tropical  climate  till  field  and  forest  with  grains, 
timbers,  spices,  medical  plants,  dye-woods  and  fruits  in  vast  variety 
and  abundance. 

INDIA:    HISTORICAL    AND    SOCIAL. 

The  earliest  history  is  lost  in  fables  and  traditions,  according 
to  which  India  boasted  of  cities,  kings,  heroes,  and  prophets  more 
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than  a  million  years  ago.  Real  history  begins  about  1100  years 
before  Christ,  when  a  people  from  the  northwest  on  the  Caspian 
or  Euphrates  and  speaking  the  ancient  Sanskrit  language,  con- 
quered Hindostan.  They  brought  with  them  the  Brahmin  religion 
and  are  the  main  bulk  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  to-day.  At 
present  about  t8ff  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  f\  Mahometans,  ^\ 
arc  Parsees,  and  the  rest  are  Europeans,  Arabs,  and  Eurasians,  the 
the  whole  under  English  rule. 

The  Hindoos  held  the  country  by  many  illustrious  kings, 
Masoud  who  built  Umballa,  Cuttub  ud  Deen  who  founded  Delhi, 
Toogluk  who  built  Agra,  and  who  had  petty  kingdoms  here  and 
there. 

Finally  about  1398  after  Christ,  Tamerlane,  the  Mahometan 
emperor  of  Tartary,  conquered  all  India  and  founded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  which  continued,  under  the  emperors  Secunder,  Akbar, 
Sehangeert  Aurungzecbe,  and  others  until  the  English  East  India 
Company  came  in  1640  and  began  English  rule  in  India.  The 
whole  country  is  now  divided  into  three  great  Presidencies,  that  of 
Bengal,  .Madras,  and  Bombay,  ruled  over  by  Governors,  a  Council 
of  Fifteen,  and  a  Viceroy  of  all  India  appointed  by  England. 
British  rule  has  united  India  under  more  secure  peace  and  better 
laws  than  ever  before,  although  arbitrary  and  imperfect. 

SOCIAL    CONDITION. 

What  has  saved  India  unchanged  through  all  the  wars  and 
commotions  has  been  her  \  village  community  system.  People  do 
not  live  on  separate  farms  as  in  this  country.  They  wall  up  a 
village  and  cultivate  the  land  around  it  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Travel 
50  miles  and  you  will  pass  through  as  many  as  25  little  villages. 
They  each  elect  a  potail  or  governor,  a  policeman,  a  priest,  a 
blacksmith,  a  doctor,  a  poet  or  keeper  of  records,  and  settle  all 
their  affairs  among  themselves.  Their  own  chief  collects  the  taxes 
and  is  responsible  to  the  State  for  everything.  The  villagers  have 
no  ambition  to  rule  ;  all  they  want,  is  to  be  let  alone.  Qf  ten  they  do 
not  even  know  who  is  king  and  do  not  care.  If  war  comes  their 
way,  each  person  picks  up  his  axe  and  bag  of  rice  and  kettle,  and 
runs  into  the  woods  until  it  is  all  over.  He  comes  back  and  re- 
builds his  burnt  village  exactly  as  at  first,  and  things  go  on  as  before. 
What  is  the  world  to  him?     He  has  his  village  and  it  is  his  world. 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  School.  Winter  Term,  1880-7. 

SaQitary  ScieQce. 

Class  A.— Dr.  Ford,  Instructor. 

November  5th, 

No.    4. 

SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  PESTILENCES. 

1. PRECAUTIONS    AS    TO    PERSONAL    HYlilENE. 

That  the  body  must  be  kept  in  prime  good  condition.  Great 
weariness  to  be  avoided.  Keep  well  nourished  by  good  food  and 
comfortable  clothing.  Utterly  avoid  all  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  for  drinkers  are  always  among  the  first  victims  of  any  public 
pestilence.  Secure  absolute  cleanness  of  your  person  and  dwell- 
ings. Attend  to  good  ventilation.  Avoid  all  extremes,  and  keep 
up  a  cheerful  industry  and  courage.  Obey  your  physicians  and 
boards  of  health,  if  they  are  intelligent  and  do  their  duty.  Vac- 
cination against  contagious  pestilence,  when  it  has  the  sauction  of 
the  highest  medical  authority,  is  every  one's  duty.  If  the  Germ 
Theory  of  contagions  proves  to  be  true,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
great  discoveries,  and  vast  resources  against  smallpox,  hydrophobia, 
yellow  fever,  and  possibly  also,  typhoid,  cholera,  and  consumption. 
Keep  clear  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Ventilation,  sewage,  water 
supply,  disposal  of  the  dead,  etc.,  will  be  treated  hereafter. 

II. — PRECAUTIONS  OF  QUARANTINE,   INSULATION,    AND 
SANITARY     CORDONS. 

Quarantine  at  seaports  should  be  vigorously  enforced  against 
foreign  contagions.  Nations  generally  attend  to  this,  by  detain- 
ing the  suspected  ship  until  the  period  of  incubation  is  over,  and 
the  sick  are  placed  in  insulated  hospitals.  Vessels  and  cargoes 
coming  from  infected  ports  are  fumigated,  disinfected  and  cleaned. 
Only  four  diseases  are  quarantined  at  New  York,  smallpox,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  malignant  typhus  or  ship  fever.  A  specimen 
case  is  given.  A  ship  from  Cuba  is  stopped  about  15  miles  from 
town  by  the  Health  Officer  for  inspection,  and  then  goes  ashore  in 
quarantine  detention  for  the  period  of  incubatiou,  usually  five 
days.     All  baggage   and  clothing  must  then  be  fumigated  with 
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burning  sulphur  in  a  tight  room,  and  all  soiled  clothing  washed. 
When  the  live  days  are  up  the  healthy  persons  and  their  baggage 
go  up  to  the  city  on  steam  tugs,  but  the  ship  and  crew  stay.  All 
parts  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  fumigated  the  same  way.  Then 
cargo  is  shifted  and  plenty  of  water  pumped  into  the  ship  while 
the  crew  scrub  everything  clean.  Water  is  thrown  in  and  pumped 
out  of  the  bilge  until  pure.  The  ship  is  then  thoroughly  thrown 
open  to  ventilate  and  dry.  While  this  is  going  on  stevedores  and 
lighter  men  have  been  fumigating  all  the  cargo  and  taking  it  up  to 
the  city  warehouses.  Last  of  all,  the  vessel  gets  a  pratique,  and 
goes  up  to  the  city  ready  for  a  new  voyage.  A  peculiar,  antece- 
dent quarantine,  called  jugulum  is  often  practiced  before  a  vessel 
sails  from  an  infected  port,  as  Mecca,  which  almost  always  has 
the  cholera. 

Inland  quarantine  is  where  a  healthy  inland  city  quarantines 
railways,  mails  and  .steamboats  coming  from  a  neighboring  in- 
fected city.  New  Orleans  in  1872  was  quarantined  by  the  up  river 
towns,  some  49  in  all,  and  thus  all  escaped  the  yellow  fever, 
except  four  or  live. 

A  sanitary  Cordon  is  a  rigid  military  guard  thrown  around  an 
infected  country  district  to  prevent  any  travel,  mail,  or  traffic  out 
or  in.  Thus  some  parts  of  Russia  recently  had  the  spread  of 
smallpox  arrested  and  stamped  out.  So  did  France  stamp  out  the 
charbon  or  cattle  plague.  Quarantines  are  enforced  by  public 
law  to  protect  the  people.  They  are  inconvenient,  but  beneficial. 
Isolation,  is  a  kind  of  local  quarantine  against  an  infected  house 
or  street,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Term,  1886. 

Outline  oq  U.  S.  History. 

Class    A2  A  B—  Prof .  J.  R.  Monks,  Instructor. 
February  12th. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

(1801-1809.) 
The  new  century  witnessed  the  accession  of  Jefferson  and  his 
party  to  power.     Jeff erso man  ideas  of  simplicity,  economy,  local 
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government  and  territorial  growth  were  destined  to  control  the 
national  policy  for  many  years.  Adams  had  gone  beyond  even 
Hamilton  in  his  federalism  and  at  the  close  of  one  term  went  into 
retirement.  He  had  increased  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  favored 
laws  that  were  deemed  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  was  Jefferson's 
belief  that  government  should  be  economical,  interfere  very  little 
with  personal  liberty  and  take  as  little  as  possible  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  people  in  the  way  of  taxes. 

Jefferson  ranks  with  Washington  and  Adams  as  a  revolution- 
ary patriot.  The  generalship  of  Washington,  the  eloquence  and 
legislative  industry  of  Adams  and  the  literary  ability  and  personal 
political  influence  of  Jefferson  were  almost  equal  factors  in  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  independence.  It  was  fitting  that  all  should 
be  Presidents. 

Jefferson's  father  was  a  colonel  and  Virginian  planter.  The 
son  was  a  college  graduate  and  attained  by  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage to  a  large  estate.  He  owned  hundreds  of  slaves  and  over 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

At  33  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  he  brought  about  reforms  in  the  laws  which  became 
the  models  of  free  institutions.  He  served  as  Minister  to  France, 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington  and  Vice  President  with 
Adams.  He  was  a  man  of  extreme  views  especially  in  the  matters 
of  form.  He  disliked  all  titles,  pomp,  official  power  and  state 
ceremonies.  Because  he  opposed  an  established  church  and  dis- 
sented from  some  common  views  on  religious  matters  he  was  un- 
justly called  an  infidel.  No  other  President  read  the  Bible  more 
regularly  and  frequently  than  he  or  more  successfully  illustrated 
its  precepts  in  the  purity  of  private  life  and  the  strict  honesty  of 
official  trusts. 

His  home — called  "Monticello" — was  for  many  years  the 
national  object  of  interest  to  tourists  from  Europe.  Its  hospitality 
was  so  open  and  liberal  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was 
practically  a  free  hotel  to  visitors. 

Through  letters  of  personal  interviews  Mr.  Jejferson  controlled 
the  policy  of  his  party  longer  than  any  other  statesman.  He  was 
the  great  teacher  of  American  Democracy.     He  died  July  4,  1826. 
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INAUGURATION. 


The  ceremonies  were  held  in  Washington  ;  the  address  was 
very  brief,  but  almost  every  sentence  became  a  political  maxim  and 
the  exercises  throughout  were  characterized  by  an  entire  absence  of 
display. 

POLITICAL    MEASURES. 

The  work  of  federalism  was  undone.  The  army  and  navy 
were  reduced,  the  pay  of  officers  was  cut  down,  internal  revenues 
was  abolished,  unpopular  national  laws  were  repealed.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  Jefferson's  administration  were  fewer  laws,  simpler 
ceremonies,  lower  taxes  and  territorial  growth. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 

1.  The  ruler  of  Tripoli  declared  war  against  the  republic,  but 
his  capital  was  bombarded  and  he  was  glad  to  make  peace.  A 
valiant  exploit  by  Decatur  which  prevented  the  Tripoli  tans  from 
holding  a  captured  vessel  won  for  the  officer  great  renown. 

2.  England  and  France  were  at  war  and  our  commerce  became 
the  prey  of  each.  Besides  England  claimed  the  right  of  search. 
In  1804  the  British  Leopold  fired  into  the  American  C/wsttpatke. 
Jefferson  ordered  all  British  vessels  to  quit  our  waters  and  Congress 
passed  a  law  called  the  Embargo  Act  forbidding  our  own  vessels 
to  leave  port.  The  plan  was  to  punish  Europe  by  not  trading  with 
it.  The  fault  of  the  policy  was  that  it  injured  the  United  States 
more  than  it  did  Europe.  The  Federalists  ridiculed  this  measure 
and  called  it  the  O  grab  me  <tct.  It  was  repealed,  but  trade  with 
France  and  England  was  forbidden. 

GROWTH    OF    THE  NATION. 

Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802  and  Indian  Territory 
organized  with  General  Harrison  as  Governor.  In  1805  Michigan 
territory  was  formed.  The  greatest  iucrease,  however,  came  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  whereby  in  1803  one  million  square  miles 
was  bought  from  France  for  fifteen  million  dollars.  Livingston 
and  Monroe  were  the  agents.  When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
former  said,  "Mr.  Monroe,  this  will  make  you  President." 

At  Jefferson's  second  election  10  states  voted,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  electors  voted  separately  for  President  and  Vice  President 
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SIX    LEADING    EVENTS. 

1.  Duel  between  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  The  duel  was  fought  at 
Weehawken.  Hamilton  fell  on  the  very  spot  where  his  eldest  son 
had  been  killed. 

2.  George  Clinton  a  New  Yorker  was  chosen  Vice  President 
in  the  second  term. 

3.  Burr,  was  charged  with  conspiring  to  break  up  the  Union 
and  found  a  South-western  confederacy.  He  was  tried  at  Rich- 
mond, but  not  convicted. 

4.  In  1807,  Fulton's  steamboat,  the  (Jlermont,  made  the  first 
trip  from  New  York  to  Albany.  Fulton  also  invented  the  torpedo 
which  the  Government  would  not  use. 

5.  An  expedition  of  exploration  called  the  "  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition"  spent  over  two  years  in  explorations  in  the  west. 
The  party  numbered  35  soldiers  and  hunters.  They  travelled  over 
(5,000  miles  through  a  region  unknown  to  civilized  man  and  re- 
turned with  the  loss  of  only   one  man. 

G.  The  traitor  Benedict  Arnold  and  the  patriots  Schuyler, 
Kuox,  and  Morris  died  during  this  administration. 

Jefferson,  following  the  example  of  Washington,  declined  re- 
election. His  official  experience  modified  some  of  his  views  as  to 
the  powers  of  government.  He  learned  as  he  said  that  "  the  gov- 
ernment must  show  its  teeth.  "  Indeed,  the  federalists  criticized 
him  for  assuming  unconstitutional  powers.  The  great  question 
that  was  hauded  over  to  his  successor  was  our  relations  with  Eng- 
land. 

H.  Y.  S  R.  School,  Winter  Term,  1886-7. 

Lectures  oq  Civil  Government. 

Class  B.~  Prof.  J.  R.  Monks.  Instructor. 

BUSINESS  RELATIONS. 

1.  That  of  Partnership.  This  is  an  association  of  persons  in 
business  who  unite  money,  labor  or  skill,  and  agree  to  share  the 
gains  or  bear  the  loss  in  certain  proportions  ;  it  is  often  called  a 
tinn  or  a  house. 
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In  the  business  of  the  firm,  the  act  of  one  partner  binds  all, 
and  private  property  is  liable  for  firm  debts.  A  partnership 
interest  cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  firm. 

When  a  firm  is  dissolved  notice  should  be  given  to  customers 
and  the  public. 

2.  That  of  Agency.  An  agent  is  any  one  who  by  authority 
acts  for  another  in  business  witb4 third  parties.  Common  illustra- 
tions are  clerks,  collectors,  attorneys,  officers  of  banks  and  rail- 
roads, auctioneers,  and  managers. 

The  act  of  an  agent  keeping  within  his  authority  binds  his  prin- 
cipal. 

The  agent  must  strictly  obey  his  instructions  and  when  none 
are  given  follow  the  custom  of  the  business. 

A  commission  merchant  is  an  agent  selling  goods  on  commis- 
sion ;  a  broker  negotiates  the  sale  of  goods  for  another,  but  does 
not  have  the  custody  of  the  goods. 

3.  That  of  Service.  In  this  one  party  agrees  for  compensa- 
tion to  perform  some  labor  for  another.  It  may  be  a  professional 
service  or  physical  labor. 

A  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  is  implied  even  when  not 
promised. 

The  person  undertaking  the  services  is  bound  to  have  ordinary 
skill  in  the  work. 

Common  Carriers  transport  goods  for  hire.  Common  illustra- 
tions :  express,  stage,  railroad,  and  steamboat  companies.  They 
may  not  refuse  goods  for  personal  reasons  aud  their  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  is  very  great.  They  in  effect  insure 
the  goods.  In  case  of  passengers  they  are  liable  only  for  injuries 
occurring  through  fault  of  the  company  or  its  agents. 

Hotel  keepers  generally  are  obliged  to  take  any  guest  at  regu- 
lar rates  so  long  as  there  is  room.  They  are  responsible  for  certain 
losses  and  have  a  lien  upon  baggage  for  their  charges. 

Gratuitous  service  is  labor  done  without  request  or  consent. 
There  is  no  implied  agreement  to  pay,  and  service  though  valuable, 
need  not  in  law  be  paid  for.  If  payment  could  be  forced  for 
gratuitous  services  men  could  impose  on  others  their  services  and 
compel  men  to  take  medicine,  have  their  houses  painted,  etc.,  and 
pay  for  what  they  did  not  want. 
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4.  That  of  Borrower  and  Lender.  Where  property  is  bor- 
rowed without  compensation  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in 
its  use.  Its  loss  or  injury  must  be  made  good  to  the  lender  if  the 
loss  or  injury  is  through  the  fault  of  the  borrower.  Less  care  is 
recognized  where  hire  is  given. 

Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is  called  interest.  This  is 
fixed  by  law  in  more  than  twenty  states  at  six  per  cent.,  by  the 
year.  To  charge  a  higher  rate  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  and  is 
called  usury. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Sumner  Term,  1886-7. 

MectyaQical  Drawing. 

Oatllot  of  Problems,  No.  1. 

October  30th. 

PROBLEM  I. 

TO    BISECT    A    STRAIGHT    LINK. 

Draw  the  line  AB.  At  A  and  B  as  centres,  with  the  same 
radius  draw  arcs  cutting  above  and  below  the  line.  Through  the 
points  in  which  these  arcs  meet,  draw  a  second  straight  line.  The 
second  straight  line  will  cut  the  first  (A  B)  at  its  middle  point. 

PROBLEM  II. 

TO  DRAW  A   PERPENDICULAR  TO  A  LINK  AT  ONE  OF  ITS  ENDS. 

Take  a  point  over  the  line  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
between  the  ends.  From  this  point  draw  a  circle  so  that  it  may 
pass  through  the  nearest  end  of  the  given  line.  The  circle  so 
drawn  will  also  cut  the  Hue  in  another  point.  Through  this  last 
point  and  the  centre  of  the  circle  draw  a  straight  line.  This 
straight  line  will  cut  the  circle  in  another  point  above  the  centre. 
Through  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  last  point  found,  draw  another 
line  and  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  first  or  given  line. 

PROBLEM  III. 

TO    FIND    THE    CENTRE    OF    A    CIRCLE. 

Take  any  three  points  on  the  circle  and  connect  them  by  two 
lines.  Bisect  each  of  these  lines.  The  bisectors  will  meet  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 
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PROBLEM  IV. 

TO    DRAW    A    TANGENT    TO    A    CIRCLE    AT    A    GIVEN    POINT. 

Draw  the  radius  to  the  given  point.  Then  at  the  point  where 
the  radius  cuts  the  circumference  draw  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  the  radius. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  line  is  the  path  traced  by  a  moving  point.  If  the  point 
moves  so  as  never  to  change  its  direction  the  line  is  straight.  If 
the  point  moves  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  same  distance  from  an- 
other point,  the  line  will  be  round  or  circular.  As  a  point  can  be 
regarded  as  moving  in  any  direction  and  in  any  manner,  it  is  clear 
that  there  may  be  very  mauy  different  kinds  of  lines. 

A  circle  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  complete  movement  of  one 
point  around  another,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  always 
being  the  same.  The  point  inside  is  called  the  centre.  The  bound- 
ing line  of  the  circle  is  called  circumference.  Any  part  of  the 
circumference  is  called  an  arc.  A  line  from  the  centre  to  any  point 
of  the  circumference  is  called  a  radius.  A  diameter  is  a  double 
radius  passing  in  opposite  directions  through  the  centre.  A  chord 
is  a  line  drawn  across  a  circle  so  as  to  cut  the  circumference  in  two 
parts.  A  diameter,  therefore,  is  a  particular  kind  of  chord.  It  is 
the  greatest  chord  a  circle  can  have. 

An  angle  is  formed  by  two  lines  meeting  at  a  point.  If  the 
two  lines  meet  so  as  to  be  perpendicular,  the  angle  formed  is  a 
right  angle  or  square  corner.  A  right  angle  is  regarded  as  divided 
into  ninety  small  equal  angles.  Each  of  the  small  angles  repre- 
sents a  degree.  If  an  angle  has  less  than  ninety  degrees  it  is  a  sharp 
or  an  acute  angle.  If  more  than  ninety  degrees  it  is  a  blunt  or  an 
obtuse  angle. 

To  bisect  a  line  or  angle  is  to  cut  it  into  equal  parts.  A  line 
used  to  bisect  another  line  or  to  bisect  an  angle  is  called  a  bisector. 

A  triangle  is  a  figure  enclosed  by  three  straight  lines. 
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N.  Y.    S.  «.  School,      .  Winter  Term,  1886-7 

'  Frescoing  OutliQe. 

November  1st. 

The  selection  of  designs  for  walls  and  ceilings,  as  well  as  for 
the  different  portions  of  a  building  is  a  matter  which  invariably 
requires  careful  consideration  and  study,  not  only  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  a  disturbed  effect  by  the  association  of  conflicting  lines, 
but  with  the  view  of  obtaiuing  a  proper  balance  of  color. 

The  difference  between  a  border  and  a  baud  should  be  clearly* 
understood.  A  border  is  a  design  which  surrounds  or  incloses  a 
pattern,  and  to  which  it  strictly  belongs,  or  which  surrounds  and 
frames  a  figure  subject ;  it  may  accordingly  be  horizontal,  vertical, 
circular,  or  curved  in  any  form.  A  cresting,  which  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  border,  can  only  be  horizontal  or  raking.  A  band  is  a 
design,  commonly  inclosed  within  parallel  lines  which  may  be 
placed  horizontally,  vertically,  or  inclined  on  a  plain  or  patterned 
wall  surface,  around  columns,  across  ceilings,  or  indeed  on  any 
portion  of  a  building.  Its  use  is  simply  to  divide  a  surface  :  and 
when  placed  between  two  dissimilar  patterns,  it  must  be  designed 
so  as  to  be  common  to  both  ;  when  repeated  at  regular  intervals  it 
forms  a  decoration  very  often  used  for  the  shafts  of  columns,  or 
lower  divisions  of  small  surfaces. 

Wall  patterns,  whatever  their  designs  may  be,  will  group 
themselves  under  two  classes  of  oruamentation,  known  as  diaper 
work  and  powderings.  Diaper  work  includes  all  patterns  which 
are  connected  by  certain  general  lines,  or  spring  from  some  con- 
tinuous feature,  or  which  repeat  so  closely  as  to  produce  a  uniform 
effect  of  color  and  an  even  distribution  of  pattern  and  ground. 
Powderings,  on  the  contrary,  are  devices  of  an  independent  nature, 
repeated  at  regular  distances,  but  not  connected  together  by  any 
liuk. 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Tern,  1886-7. 

Arithmetic  Outline 

Class  B.— Prof.  J.  |{.  Monies,  Instructor. 

October  12th. 

The  first  problem  in  percentage  is  to  find  the  percentage  when 
the  base  and  rate  are  given.  We  have,  under  this  case  already 
learned  the  following: 

rule  :  Multiply  the  base  by  the  rate. 
formula  :  Base  x  Rate = Percentage. 
#       Illustration  :  What  is  8  per  cent,  of  1600.  ?     Solution  :  $600. 
X.08=$48.    Ans. 

It  is  evident  that,  since  percentage  is  the  product  of  base  and 
rate,  if  the  percentage  and  either  factor  be  given,  the  other  can  be 
found  by  dividing  the  percentage  by  the  factors. 
3X15=45.      Hence  45-^3=15,  or  45-*-15=3. 
$600.  X- 08=48.      Hence  $48.-r-$600=.08,  or  $48. -f-. 08=1600. 
rule  :  When  the  percentage  is  given  and  either  the  base  or 
rate,  divide  the  given  percentage  by  the  given  term  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  required  term. 

formula  :  (1)  Percentage -h Base =Rate. 
(2)  Percen tage-r- Rate = Base. 
suggestions  :  (1)  To  get  percentage  we  multiply  the  given 
terms ;  to  get  either  the  base  or  rate  we  divide  the  percentage  by 
the  other  term. 

(2)  Before  attempting  to  work  an  example,  read  it  all  through 
and  tell  to  yourself  what  terms  are  given,  and  what  is  required  ; 
then  carefully  follow  the  rules. 

examples  for  practice. 

1.  A  merchant  sold  a  stock  of  goods  that  cost  him  $5500  at 
an  average  profit  of  8  per  cent.     What  was  his  gain  ? 

2.  Henry  Barlow  borrowed  $350  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent 
interest.     How  much  money  did  it  require  to  pay  the  debt  in  full? 
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3.  A  farmer  in  Colorado  borrowed  $600  for  a  year,  and  paid 
for  the  use  of  it  $48.     What  rate  of  interest  was  he  charged  ? 

4.  A  grocer  paid  $72  for  the  use  of  some  money  for  one  year, 
paying  6  per  cent,  interest.     What  was  his  loan  ? 

5.  James  Edminster  bought  a  horse  for  $175,  and  sold  him 
at  an  advance  of  $35.     What  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

6.  Joseph  Perry's  barn  was  insured  to  the  amount  of  $1500 
at  the  rate  of  1 J  per  cent.     What  did  it  cost  him  ? 

7.  If  Perry  paid  $45  for  an  insurance  of  $3000  on  his  house, 
what  rate  was  he  charged  ? 

8.  A  man  having  $1500  could  have  loaned  it  for  one  year  at 
6  per  cent,  without  expense.  He  chose  to  buy  a  house  and  lot 
which  he  lets  for  $11  a  month.  The  taxes  on  the  property  amount 
to  $22  a  year  and  repairs  cost  him  $10.  How  much  did  he  gain 
by  so  doing? 

9.  An  attorney  collected  three  bills  for  a  merchant,  the 
amounts  of  which  were  $75;  $225;  $150.75.  He  charged  four 
per  cent,  for  his  commission  and  $3.50  expenses;  how  much 
should  he  have  paid  over  to  the  merchant? 

10.  A  man  having  $2000  income  uses  it  as  follows  :  10  per 
cent,  for  religion  ;  5  per  cent,  for  books  and  music  ;  3  per  cent, 
for  theatres,  etc.  ;  60  per  cent,  for  living  expenses  ;  2  per  cent,  for 
gifts,  etc.  ;  the  rest  he  deposited  in  a  bank.  How  long  will  it  take 
him  at  this  rate  to  accumulate  $2000? 

11.  A  man  having  purchased  property  for  $1500,  sold  it  at  an 
advance  of  8£  per  cent.     What  was  the  selling  price? 

12.  Find  3  per  cent,  of  $8.50  ;  4  per  cent,  of  $0.75  ;  6|  per 
cent,  of  875  bushels  ;  8  per  cent,   of  87£  yards. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  first  case  in  percentage?  Give  the  formula.  Per- 
centage is  the  product  of  what?  When  percentage  is  given  with 
either  the  base  or  rate,  how  is  the  third  term  found?  (jive  the 
two  formulas  when  percentage  is  given.  What  three  suggestions 
are  given  to  prevent  mistakes  in  working  examples?  What  is  a 
♦Moan"?  What  are  '♦taxes"?  What  is  an  ' '  attorney "  ?  A 
merchant?     What  is  income?     What  is  a  bill  of  goods? 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Term,   1886-7 

Arithmetic  Outline.      ' 

Class  B.— Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Instructor. 

October  12th. 

BILLS. 

1.     A  bill  in  business  transactions  is  a  written  statement  of 

articles  bought  or  sold,  together  with  the  prices  of  each  and  the 

whole  cost. 

Find  the  cost  of  the  several  articles  and  the  amount  or  foot- 
ing of  the  following  bills. 

(1)  New  York,  June  20th,  1880. 

Mr.  John  Rice, 

Bought  of  Baldwin  &  Sherwood. 
7  yds.  Broadcloth  (<(  $3.00 
9     "    Satinet  (a  $1.1 2£ 

12     "    Vesting        (ft.  $0.90 
24     "    Cassimere    \<i  $1.37^ 
32     "     Flannel         (ft  $0.05 


Rec'd  Payment 

Baldwin  &  Sherwood. 

David  Chapman  &  Co., 

B't  of  Palmer  &  Brother. 
07  pairs  Calf  Boots  (a  $3.75 
108      "      Thick   "       (a  $2.02 
75     "      Gaiters  (<t  $1.12 

37  "  Buskins  (<t  $0.x80 
30  "  Slippers  (ft  $0.70 
50      <*       Rubber*       Qt  $1.04 


Rec'd  Payment 

Palmer  &  Brother, 

per  Geo.  Baker. 
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BEVIEW    EXAMPLES    IN    DECIMALS. 

1.  A  merchant  deposits  in  a  bank  at  one  time  8685.25,  and 
at  another  8943.64.  If  he  draws  out  8175.29,  how  much  will  re- 
main in  the  bank  ? 

2.  If  36.48  yards  of  cloth  cost  854.72,  what  will  14.25  cost? 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  onions  at  80.82  a  bushel  can  be 
bought  for  8112.34? 

4.  A  laborer  receives  81.40  per  day,  and  spends  8.75  for  hi8 
support ;  how  much  does  he  save  in  a  week  ? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  23,487  feet  of  hemlock  boards  at  84.50 
per  thousand  feet  ? 

6.  Bought  25  firkins  of  butter,  each  containing  56lbs.  at  8. 17 
per  lb. ;  what  was  the  cost  of  the  whole  ? 

7.  A  merchant  bought  16  bales  of  cotton,  each  bale  contain- 
ing 13  pieces,  and  each  piece  containing  27  yards  at  8.07  per  yard; 
what  did  the  whole  cost  ? 

8.  If  4£  barrels  of  flour  cost  832. 30  what  will  7£  barrels  cost  ? 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Term,  1887. 

Language  OutliQe. 

First  Intermediate  Class.— J.  E.  Varnum,  Instructor. 

April  8th. 

1.  Mood  means  manner,  and  is  a  modification  of  verbs. 

2.  There  arc  four  moods  ;  the  Indicative,  the  Potential,  the 
Subjunctive  and  the  Imperative. 

3.  The  Indicative  Mood  shows  the  action  as  being  a  fact  or 
something  taken  to  be  a  fact.     The  wind  blows. 

4.  The  Potential  Mood  shows  the  power,  possibility,  or 
necessity  of  acting  or  being.  The  horse  may  run.  The  horse  can 
run. 

5.  May,  can,  might,  could,  would,  should,  and  must,  are 
signs  of  the  Potential  Mood. 

6.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  shows  the  action  or  being  as  a  con- 
dition or  wish.     If  the  wind  blows,  it  will  be  cooler. 
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7.  The  Imperative  Mood  is  where  the  verb  is  used  to  com- 
mand.    Bring  me  that  book.     Go  to  bed. 

8.  Give  the  mood  of  the  following  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences. 

Kings  reign.  It  rains  very  hard.  Lee  surrendered.  Storms 
abate.  Jehovah  shall  reign.  The  prize  must  be  gained.  The 
team  has  been  sold.  The  debt  will  be  paid.  The  seasons 
come  and  go.  Treason  should  be  punished.  Books  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaply.  Time  only  can  tell.  He  might  have  gone,  if  he 
had  desired  to  do  so.  One  should  always  do  right.  Meddle  not 
with  other's  affairs.  Be  true  to  your  highest  instincts.  Trust  not 
to  Fortune  ;  for  she  is  a  fickle  servant. 

9.  To  express  future  time  only,  the  auxiliary  shall,  is  used 
in  the  first  person,  and  trill  in  the  second  and  third  ;  but  when  the 
speaker  determines  or  promises,  he  uses  will  in  the  first  person, 
and  shall  in  the  second  and  third. 

10.  Correct  these  errors  and  give  the  reasons  for  correcting. 
I  will  drown  if  nobody  shall  help  me.     She  shall  be  15  years 

old  to-morrow.     You  shall  be  too  late.     I  will  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  shall  do  that  for  me.     He  will  not  do  it  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

11.  Voice  is  another  inflection  of  verbs,  and  shows  whether 
the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon.  There  are  two  voices — Active 
and  Passive. 

The  Active  Voice  shows  that  the  subject  names  the  actor.  I 
wrote  the  letter. 

The  Passive  Voice  shows  that  the  subjept  names  the  thing 
acted  upon.     The  letter  was  written  by  me. 

12.  Change  the  voices  of  these  verbs. 

The  bees  gather  honey.  The  storm  destroyed  the  vessel. 
Minutes  make  the  hours.  Moses  saw  the  burning  bush.  The 
English  were  conquered  by  the  Normans.  Books  contain  knowl- 
edge. Death  separates  the  dearest  friends.  Heated  iron  makes 
steel.     Our  words  should  be  carefully  chosen. 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  Scboo|,  Summer  Term,  1886-7. 

Arithmetic  OutlrQe. 

Classes  B  and  1st  Interroediate.— R.  B.  Corey,  Instructor. 

August  12th. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

A  Decimal  Fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10, 
100,  1000,  or  1  with  any  number  of  ciphers  annexed.  Thus  -^0, 
i  o  o>  i  i  I  <r>  are  Decimal  Fractions. 

The  period  (.),  called  the  Decimal  Point,  is  used  to  express  a 
Decimal  Fraction  without  writing  the  denominator.  It  is  also 
used  to  separate  a  decimal  from  a  whole  number. 

Decimal  Fractions  for  the  sake  of  brevity  are  usually  called 
decimals. 

A  decimal  is  expressed  without  writing  the  denominator  by 
placing  the  numeartor  at  the  right  of  the  Decimal  point.  Thus 
A=.*,  tV*=-27,  fV0\=.145. 

In  writing  decimals,  there  must  be  as  many  places  at  the  right 
of  the  decimal  point  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  denominator. 
Thus,  in  writing*  f\  there  is  but  one  cipher  in  the  denominator, 
hence,  you  need  but  one  figure  m  the  decimal,  thus  .  7. 

.  If  we  write  j  1 0  there  being  two  ciphers  in  the  denominator, 
we  must  make  two  places  in  the  decimal  by  supplying  a  cipher, 
thus  .07  :  10700  is  written  .007. 

Notice  that  the  ciphers  supplied  are  always  placed  before  the 
figure  or  figures  that  constitute  the  numerator. 

When  the  figures  in  the  numerator  are  just  the  same  in  num- 
ber as  the  ciphers  in  the  denominator,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
drop  the  denominator,  and  place  a  Decimal  Point  before  the  num- 
erator. 

Thus  A=.9,    iVo=-25,   Ty05u=.125,    ,VoVo=-9654. 

ADDITION    AND    SUB8TRACTION    OF    DfeCIMALS. 

1.  From  8.1  take      3.547. 

2.  "        .123  "        78.156. 

3.  "       .46   "  .0037. 
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4.  from  .10  take  one  tenth. 

5.  "       1.      "    one  thousand. 
Find  the  sum  of  the  following : 

1.  4.15,    3.85,    .486,    3.9,   4.84,    2.186,   and  .0507. 

2.  2.04,   5.86,    3.05,    6.843,   48.25,  and  17.286. 

3.  .35,   .046,   .00435,   4.5004,    19. 125,  and  .0009. 

4.  $5.18,    $3.09,    $46.,   $54,185,   $12.08,  and  $31,255. 

18  thousandths,  15  millionths,  81  hundredths,  146tenthou- 
anths,  and  834  hundred-thousandths. 

MULTIPLICATION    OF    DECIMALS. 

rule. — Multiply  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  from  the  right  of 
the  product  point  off  as  many  figures  for  decimals  as  there  are 
decimal  places  in  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

Supply  any  deficiency  of  figures  in  the  product  by  placing 
ciphers  at  the  left. 

1.    3.049X-012.      2.    365. 491X- 0011.      3.  496.0135Xl.496. 

-     4.    596.04 X- 00004.      5.    .007853X-035. 

6.  What  will  12.34  acres  of  land  cost  at  $43.21  per  acre? 

7.  What  will  61  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  at  $.075  per  lb.  ? 

8.  What  will  6.25  week's  board  come  to  at  $4.75  per  week? 

9.  A  man  bought  275  tons  of  hay  at  $14.75  a  ton,  and  238.5 
cords  of  wood  at  $4. 50  a  cord ;  how  much  did  he  pay  for  all  ? 

10.  A  lady  made  the  following  purchases  :  37  yards  of  muslin 
at  $.375  a  yard,  8  yards  of  ribbon  at  $.135  a  yard,  27  yards  of 
silk  at  $2.35  a  yard.     What  was  the  entire  cost  of  her  purchases? 

DIVISION    OF    DECIMAL8. 

rule. — Divide  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  from  the  right  hand 
of  the  quotient,  point  off  as  many  places  for  decimals  as  the  deci- 
mal places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor  and  if  there 
are  not  so  many  supply  the  deficiency  by  prefixing  ciphers. 

Example:  94. 00536-=-. 03. 

.03)94.00536 


3133.512 

Prove  as  in  whole  numbers. 

Thus : 

3133.512 

.03 

94.00536  Proof. 
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In  this  example  the  dividend  contained  5  decimal  places  and 
the  divisor  2  places  ;  their  difference  is  three  places  which  I  point 
off  from  the  right  of  the  quotient. 

1.      234.1-5-2.11.      2.      12.82561  +  301.       3.      .010001^.  01. 
4.      33.66432^-1. 01.      5.      8. 2470-=-.  002. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES    IN    DECIMALS. 

1.  If  a  ship  sails  at  the  rate  of  130.75  miles  per  day,  how 
many  miles  will  she  sail  in  65 jj  days  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  3f  yards  of  cloth  at  $2  J  per  yard  ? 

3.  At  $3.27  per  yard,  how  many  yards  of  broadcloth  can  be 
bought  for$195.03±? 

4.  What  is  the  total  weight  of  three  boxes  of  goods"  weigh- 
ing respectively  783|,  325*,  and  286&  lbs.  ? 

5.  A  produce  dealer  exchanges  48J  bushels  of  oats  at  $.39f 
per  bushel,  and  13£  barrels  of  apples  at  $3.85  per  barrel,  for  butter 
at  |.37£  a  pound  ;  how  many  pounds  of  butter  did  he  receive? 

6.  A  grain  merchant  bought  1,830  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25 
a  bushel,  570  bushels  of  corn  at  $.73£  a  bushel  and  468  bushels  of 
oats  at  $.35f  a  bushel ;  how  much  did  he  pay  for  the  whole? 

(Members  of  classes  B.  and  I.  1st  will  be  examined  on  decimals 
Wednesday,  August  18th.) 

N.  7.  S.  B.  School,  Summer  Term,  1886-87. 

(3ritF)n)etic  OutliQe. 

Second  Intermediate  Class— A.  D.  Whitney,  Instructor. 

Feb.   25th. 

1.  A  Decimal  Fraction  is  the  decimal  division  of  a  unit. 
Thus,  the  unit  is  divided   into  ten  equal  parts  called  tenths, 

and  those  ten  into  ten  other  equal  parts  called  hundredths,  etc. 

2.  Decimals  are  expressed  by  writing  the  numerator  only 
with  a  decimal  point  (.)  on  the  left. 

3.  The  denominator  of  a  decimal  is  always  10,  100,  1000  or 
1  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed  to  it  as  there  are  decimal  places  in 
the  given  numerator. 
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4.  The  value  of  each  figure  in  the  decimals  as  in'  integers  is 
determined  by  its  place  counting  from  units,  because  they  increase 
and  decrease  at  the  same  ratio. 

5.  To  write  decimals  :  write  the  numerator  as  a  whole  num- 
ber making  it  to  contain  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the 
denominator,  supplying  the  deficiency,  if  any,  by  prefixing  ciphers, 
and  place  the  decimal  point  at  the  left. 

6.  Express  as  decimals :  Forty-five  thousandths,  T£$j>,  .045. 
Thirty-four  hundredths.  Six  thousandths.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thousandths.  Twelve  ten-thousandths.  Ninety-six  thou- 
sandths. 84  ten-thousandths.  642  thousandths.  15  ten-thou- 
sandths. 

7.  Express  in  form  of  fractions  and  read  : 

.3  .27   .105  .025  .0105  .060  .0300  .0009  .00005. 

Change  .375  to  an  equivalent  fraction. 

Operation.     .  375=18070\=§. 

Analysis — The  numerator  is  375,  the  denominator  1000,  and 
the  decimal  expressed  as  a  fraction  is  iV«ftr=t-     Hence  .375=f. 

Change  to  equivalent  fractions. 

Rule. — Omit  the  decimal  point,  supply  the  denominator  and 
then  reduce  the  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

1.      .16  2.      .125  3.      .625  4.      *.75  5.      $.375 

6.       625  7.      .024  8.      .5625  9.      .3125  10.      $.875 

11.      .0008  12.      .9375. 

To  reduce  a  fraction  to  a  decimal. 

Reduce  ^  5  to  an  equivalent  decimal. 
Operation.      125)2000 


.016 
Analysis.     Since  ]5*=yjj  of  two  units  and  two  units  equal 
2000  thousandths  TJ5  of  2000  thousandths  is  16  thousandths,  or 

.016. 

Rule  I. — Annex  ciphers  to  the  numerator  and  divide  by  the 

denominator. 

Rule  II. — Point  off  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  result  as 
there  are  ciphers  annexed. 
Reduce  to  five  decimal  places. 

1.       5-6.  2.       7-22.  3.        43-56.  4.        37-150. 

5.      7-9.  6.      5-11. 
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Reduce  to  equivalent  decimals. 


7.      &.  8.     it-  »•      tV  10. 


8 
56" 


Change  to  decimal  form. 

11.      101J.  12.      &225f.  18.      Hi.  14.      80# 

15.      $.93  7-16.  16.      4.02f. 


N.  Y   S   R.  School,  Spring  Term,  1887. 

Language  Outline. 

First  Primary  Class— 0.  C.  Bid  well,  Instructor 

April  27th. 


The  parts  of  a  letter  are 


1.  the  heading, 

2.  the  address, 

3.  the  salutation, 

4.  the  body, 

5.  the  subscription. 
Change  each  of  the  following  statements  into  a  heading  of  a 

letter,  and  punctuate  correctly: — 

1.     This  letter  was  written  from  Topeka  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas  on  June  12  in  the  year  1874. 

(a)  The  title  and  name  of  a  person  or  firm, 

(b)  The  number  of  a  house  and  the  name  of  a  street, 

(c)  The  name  of  a  city, 

(d)  The  name  of  a  state, 
or 

(a)  The  title  or  name  of  a  person  or  firm, 

(b)  The  name  of  a  place, 

(c)  The  name  of  a  county, 

(d)  The  name  of  a  state. 
Thus,— 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  2,  1874. 
Mrs.  Hiram  Ben  net, 
No.  4  Newton  St., 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Tell  where  each  comma  and  period  used  in  the  above  is  placed 
and  why  it  is  needed. 
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2..  This  letter  was  written  at  20  Bond  Street  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  October  26  in  the  year  1872. 

3.  This  letter  was  written  at  Pinew  Point  in  St.  Mary's 
County  on  April  19  in  the  year  1886. 

Rule  for  punctuation  of  heading.  A  comma  should  be  placed 
after  every  item  of  a  heading  except  the  last.  After  the  last  item 
a  period  should  be  used. 

The  address  shows  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  and  to  what 
place  it  should  be  sent. 

Caution. — (a)  Mr.  and  Esq.  mean  the  same.  Both  should 
not  be  used  in  the  same  address. 

(b)  Dr.  and  M.  D.  mean  the  same.  Both  should  not  be  used 
in  the  same  address. 

(c)  Miss  is  not  an  abbreviation,  and  a  period  should  not  be 
placed  after  it. 

The  address  of  a  letter  should  be  made  up  of  four  items,  viz: — 
The  heading  shows  where  and  when  the  letter  was  written  ; 
thus, 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

June  10,  1880. 
Caution  I. — If  a  letter  be  written  from  a  place  that  is  not 
very  large  and  very  well  known,  the  heading  should  give  the  name 
of  the  place,  the  name  of  the  County,  and  the  name  of  the  State ; 
thus, 

Moravis,  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  June  17,  1889. 
Caution  II. — If  an  answer  is  to  be  sent  to  the  place  from 
which  the  letter  was  written,  the  heading  should  give  in  full  the 
address  of  the  writer  ;  thus, 

243  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

January  1st,  1880. 
What  items  would  you  use  for  the  heading  of  a  letter  to  be 
written  from  here  to-day? 
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N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Tern),  1886-7 

Language  Outline. 

Second  Intermediate  Class— A-  D.  Whitney,  Instructor 

March  9th. 

VARIAJTONS  OF  THE  VERBS  AND  VERB  PHRASES. 

1.  The  same  verb  may  appear  under  different  forms  ;  for  in- 
stance forget,  forgot,  forgetting,  and  forgotten  are  all  variations 
of  the  verb  forget.  And  am,  are,  is,  was,  were,  being,  and  been 
are  all  variations  of  the  very  irregular  verb  be. 

2.  The  first  and  simplest  form  of  any  verb  is  the  form  by 
which  it  is  known  and  named  and  is  therefore  called  its  name 
form. 

3.  Every  verb  has  a  name  form  and  several  variations. 
These  variations  are  said  to  belong  to  the  verb,  thus:  break,  broke, 
breaking  and  broken  belong  to  the  verb  break,  or  are  variations  of 
the  verb  break. 

4.  Of  what  verbs  are  the  following  words  variations  ?  In 
other  words,  to  what  verbs  do  they  belong  ?  Sang,  got,  heard, 
saw,  painted,  watches,  plowed,  gathered,  devours,  ate,  drew, 
struck. 

5.  A  true  verb  is  always  a  single  word,  but  a  verb-phrase 
often  takes  the  place  of  a  true  verb  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Two  or  more  verbs,  or  variations  of  verbs  that,  taken  to- 
gether, do  the  work  of  a  verb,  are  called  a  verb-phrase. 

In  the  following  sentences  there  are  five  italicized  verb-phrases, 
belonging  to  the  verbs  be,  walk,  submit,  write,  and  believe. 

1.  Your  father  will  be  angry. 

2.  He  can  walk  swiftly. 

3.  They  must  submit  to  law. 

4.  They  have  written  their  answer. 

5.  I  do  believe  you. 
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ABOUT    VERB-PHRASES    AND    HELPING  VERBS. 

7.     The  following  list  contains  the  words  that  usually  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  verb-phrases. 

1.     May    and  its  variation,  might. 


2. 

Can 

(<    « 

<               (< 

could. 

3. 

Must 

U        i 

i               << 

4. 

Shall 

a      i 

<               a 

should. 

5. 

Will 

a      i 

<              a 

would. 

(5. 

Do 

U        4 

i               a 

does  and  did. 

7. 

Have 

i<      ( 

i               << 

has  and  had.     * 

8. 

Be 

it      ( 

i               a 

am,  is,  are,  was,  were, 

being,  and  been. 
8.     The  verbs  in  the  foregoing  list  are  called  auxiliary  (or 
helping)  verbs  because  they  help  in  making  up  the  verb-phrases  be- 
longing to  other  verbs. 

The  last  word  in  any  verb-phrase  is  the  name  form,  or  else 
some  variation,  of  the  verb  to  which  the  verb-phrase  belongs. 
The  other  works  are  auxiliary  verbs  or  their  variations. 

10.  The  following  list  contains  verb-phrases.  Point  out  the 
auxiliary  verbs  and  their  variations  in  each ;  tell  what  verb  each 
verb  belongs  to,  and  how  you  know  this. 


can  foretell 

have  been  deceived 

must  sing 

must  have  been  built 

must  have  gone 

is  rising 

will  read 

had  risen 

shall  be  loved 

am  going 

was  struck 

was  injured. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School, 


Spring  Term,  1887. 


Language  Outline. 

FOURTH  PRIMARY  CLASS. 

No.  1. 

January  19th. 

LESSON  NO.  I. 

1.  We  have  five  senses. 

2.  Anything  we  learn  by  using  our  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth, 
or  hands  is  by  using  our  senses. 
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3.  Our  senses  are  :  hearing,  seeing,  feeling,  taste,  and  smell. 

4.  Four  of  these  senses  are  placed  in  the  head, 

5.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  called  the  common  sense,  because 
we  can  feel  with  all  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  Write  on  your  slates  about  something  you  can  hear  like 
this  :  I  can  hear  the  dog  bark.  I  can  hear  the  engine  whistle.  I 
can  hear  the  men  talk. 

Write  ten  of  these  about  sounds  that  different  things  make. 
Write  about  ten  things  you  can  see,  thus :  I  can  see  the  clouds. 
I  can  see  the  gas  burn.     I  can  see  the  wall  of  the  room. 

LESSON    NO.     II. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  ten  things  found  in  a  grocery  store, 
and  then  write  something  about  each  one,  thus  :  Rice  is  good  to 
eat.     Sugar  is  sweet. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  six  different  tools  and  then  write 
something  about  each  one,  thus  :  The  awl  is  used  to  make  holes  in 
leather.     The  ax  has  a  sharp  edge.     The  plane  is  dull. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  six  different  vegetables,  and  then 
write  something  about  each  one,  thus  :  The  potatoes  are  very  dry. 
The  beets  are  red  or  white. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  six  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  then 
write  something  about  each  kind,  thus :  Apples  are  sweet* 
Lemons  are  bitter. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  six  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  then 
write  something  about  each  kind,  thus:  The  oak  is  very  strong. 
The  maple  produces  maple  sugar. 

LESSON    NO.    III. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  six  different  things  you  can  learn 
about  by  the  sense  of  smell,  thus  :  The  coffee  smells  good.  Musk 
is  used  in  scenting  clothing.     A  ripe  apple  smells  good. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  ten  things  you  can  learn  about  by  the 
sense  of  taste,  thus  :  The  beefsteak  is  good.  The  vinegar  is  too 
strong.     The  ham  is  salty. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  ten  things  you  can  learn  of  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  thus  :  This  is  a  warm  day.  The  stove  is  hot. 
Ice  is  cold. 
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4.  The  words  cloud,  rice,  ax,  beets,  apples,  vinegar,  ice, 
and  stove  are  names  of  different  objects  and  are  name  words  or 
nouns. 

5.  A  Noun  is  a  name. 

6.  The  names  of  common  things  are  called  common  nouns. 

7.  Write  the  names  of  ten  common  nouns  seen  out  of  doors, 
and  then  write  something  about  each  one,  thus :  The  horse  draws 
the  carriage.     The  sheep  gives  us  wool. 

lesson   xo.    IV. 

1.  John,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  James,  Hudson  River, 
Syracuse,  Troy. 

2.  Is  John  a  common  noun?  No:  It  applies  to  only  one 
boy.  Boys,  pupils,  or  scholars  would  apply  to  a  whole  class,  but 
the  name  John  applies  to  only  one  boy  and  is  not  common,  but 
particular. 

3.  Names  of  particular  persons,  places,  and  things  are  called 
Proper  Nouns. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  four  great  men,  and  then  write  some- 
thing about  them,  thus  :  George  Washington  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     Jay  Gould  is  very  rich. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  four  cities,  four  states,  and  four  bodies 
of  water,  and  then  write  something  about  each  one. 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Winter  Term,  1886-7. 

Arithmetic  Outline. 

Second  Primary  Class.— Mr.  Leonard,  Instructor. 
January  12th, 

1.  What  part  of  a  mile  is  three  times  \  of  a  mile? 

2.  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  4  times  J  of  a  dollar? 

3.  How  many  times  1  is  3  times  §?     4  times  |? 

4.  At  jj  of  a  dollar  a  pound,  what  will  four  lbs.  of  tea  cost? 

5.  At  % \  a  bushel,  what  is  the  cost  of  6  bushels  of  oats? 

6.  If  a  horse  eats  \  of  a  bushel  of  grain  in  a  day  how  much 
will  four  horses  eat? 
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7.  What  is  the  cost  of  12  baskets  of  pears  at  J  dollars  a 
basket? 

8.  What  cost  9  pounds  of  butter  at  f  dollars  a  pound? 

9.  Show  that  multiplying  ¥30  by  4  multiplies  the  fraction  by 
four. 

10.  Show  that  dividing  the  denominator  of  230  by  4  multiplies 
the  fraction  by  4. 

11.  How  many  ways  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  num- 
ber? 

12.  Multiply  f3,  by  5.      x%  by  10.     &  by  5. 

13.  At  $4f  a  box,  what  will  live  boxes  of  raisins  cost? 

14.  At  7£  cts.  a  pound,  what  will  nine  pounds  of  rice  cost? 

15.  At  $9  J  per  barrel,  what  is  the  cost  of  six  barrels  of  flour? 

16.  What  will  6  yards  of  cloth  cost,  at  $5,70-  per  yard? 

17.  Multiply  7^  by  9. 

18.  What  is  8  of  12  yards?     £  of  24  men?     £  of  *30? 

19.  Multiplying  £,  £,  £,  },  and  etc.,  is  the  same  as  dividing 
by  what  whole  number? 

20.  When  a  fractional  part  of  a  whole  number  or  of  a  fraction 
is  to  be  taken  the  word  o/'and  not  times  should  b3  used. 


N.  Y.  S.  R.  School,  Spring  Term,  1887. 

Arithmetic  OutliQe. 

Third  Primary  Class.— Jobn  F.  BabcocK.  Instructor. 

.    March  18th. 

1.  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  unit. 

2.  A  fraction  is  usually  expressed  by  two  numbers  called  the 
Numerator  and  the  Denominator. 

3.  The  Numerator  of  a  fraction  shows  the  number  of  equal 
parts  taken  to  form  the  fraction,  and  is  written  above  the  line  ; 
thus  in  the  fraction  J,  7  is  the  numerator. 

4.  The  Denominator  of  a  fraction  shows  into  how  many 
equal  parts  the  unit  is  divided,  and  is  written  below  the  line  ;  thus 
in  the  fraction  J,  8  is  the  denominator. 
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5.     The  terms  of  a  fraction  are  its  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor ;  thus  6  and  1  are  the  terms  of  the  fraction  f . 
One  third  is  written  £. 
Three  fourths  is  written  f . 
Five-sixths  is  written  f . 
Seven-eights  is  written  j. 
Seven-twentieths  is  written  £$. 
Twelve  thirty  fifths  is  written  |§. 
Write  in  figures  the  following  fractions: — 
Five-ninths.      Nine-fifths.       One-tenth.       One-half.       Seven- 
elevenths.     Eight-twelfths.     Three   twenty-fifths.     Twelve  twen- 
tieths.    Eight  thirty-sixths.     Twenty-six  forty-eights.      Five  two- 
hundredths.     Fifty-five  eighty-ninths. 
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Literary  Training  at  the  Reformatory. 


BY  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


The  study  of  English  Literature  at  the  Reformatory  has  al- 
ways been  designed  to  perform  two  harmonious,  but  distinct, 
functions.  Aside  from  its  influence  as  a  part  of  the  scholastic 
curriculum,  it  has  exercised  a  disciplinary  office  which  alone  has 
been  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  the  general  reformative  system  of 
the  institution.  It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  the  studies  of  the 
regular  educational  schemes,  and  the  perusal  of  the  circulating 
library  books  did  not  employ  all  the  mental  energy  of  the  men,  but 
that  the  opportunities  of  solitary  life  and  the  incidental  idleness 
were  taken  to  indulge  criminal  and  vicious  thought  of  a  reminis- 
cential  and  anticipative  character.  Not  the  least  obnoxious  feature 
of  the  ordinary  prison  life  is  the  free  exercise  of  unhealthy  medita- 
tion which  is  afforded  by  the  lack  of  mind-occupying  labor  during 
the  periods  of  solitude.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Reformatory 
plan  is,  that  discipline,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  continuous  and 
uniform.  The  government  here  has  been  greatly  aided  in  the 
attainment  of  this  end  by  the  additional  intellectual  obligations 
which  the  course  in  English  Literature  imposes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  appear,  that  the  particular  study 
of  English  Literature  was  chosen  at  random  or  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  that  a  more  "practical"  study  would  have  served 
the  same  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  selected  with  a  def- 
inite view  to  the  general  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
pupils.     The  actual  results  have  established  the  great  value  of  the 
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study  in  awakening  those  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  the 
absence  of  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  average  crim- 
inal. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clear  by  a  brief  description  of  a 
particular  instance  of  successful  training  in  this  direction. 

Consecutive  number  13 came  to  the  institution  in  the  early 

part  of  1883.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  English  Litera- 
ture class  was  progressing  with  all  .the  enthusiastic  energy  of  a 
novel  idea.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  prisoner  above  men- 
tioned revealed  a  low  moral  condition  with  intellectual  activity 
only  in  the  literary  direction.  From  the  cradle  he  had  lived  a  life 
that  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  any  of  those  controlling  in- 
fluences, such  as  mental,  moral,  domestic  and  social,  which  are 
present  to  some  degree  in  all  but  the  lowest  lives.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  problem  of  reformation  here  was  the  adjustment 
of  the  disordered  mind  and  soul  of  the  individual  to  the  healthful 
conditions  of  law  and  order  of  society.  He  was  placed  in  the 
English  Literature  course.  The  plan  then,  as  now,  was  to  assign 
an  English  classic,  together  with  an  outline  of  general  literary 
study,  to  each  pupil ;  and  every  man  was  expected,  after  careful 
reading,  to  give  in  condensed  form  the  author's  thought  with  the 
most  prominent  felicities  of  literary  conception  and  form.  Let 
any  man  who  doubts  efficacy  of  logical  training  involved  in  this 
kiad  of  work,  submit  himself  to  a  similar  regime.  Let  him  at- 
tempt to  expound  the  pyschological  intricacies  of  the  train  of 
thought  of  Tennyson  or  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  he  will  discover 
that  it  is  hard  work,  and,  to  one  of  loose  intellectual  habits,  ab- 
solutely painful.  There  is  au  inexorable  demand  for  continuity 
and  uniformity  of  mental  action  which  cannot  be  evaded.  For  the 
particular  case  which  we  describe  there  is  established  a  rigid 
standard  of  attainment  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  relief. 
The  only  course  left  to  pursue  is  one  of  earnest  work,  though  the 
motives  are  very  often  unworthy,  sometimes,  as  in  this  case, 
actually  criminal,  and  only  in  isolated  instances  is  the  motive  of  a 
character  at  all  commendable. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  mental  athletic- 
ism is  seen  in  the  formation  of  new  intellectual  habits  and  percep- 
tions and  corresponding  moral  appreciation.     Of  course,  there  are 
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breaks  in  the  progress  of  the  process.  This  man  has  never  been 
trained  to  think  and  act  on  a  system ;  and  there  is  some  natural 
rebellion  of  his  uncultivated  mind  to  work  in  harness.  But  after 
alternate  and  varied  intellectual  elevations  and  depressions,  he  is 
finally  got  down  to  a  steady  gait,  and  now — what? 

Would  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  no 
change?  Is  it  not  palpable  that  a  radical  alteration  of  mental  per- 
ception and  method  must  be  accomplished  by  some  development 
of  moral  understanding  and  feeling?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  moral  obliquity  proceeds  from  mental  incompe- 
tency? This  man  has  been  forced  upward  and  ever  upward,  and 
he  does  not  know  himself  how  far  he  has  climbed  till  he  stops  to 
rest  and  look  down.  When  he  sees  from  his  pinnacle  of  mental 
and  moral  culture  the  ignorance  and  weakness  and  degradation  of 
the  past,  do  you  think  it  probable  that  he  will  have  any  desire  to 
descend? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  stages  of  mind  and  soul-growth 
through  which  a  man  like  this  passes.  Here  is  one  who  reads 
carefully  a  classical  poem  or  essay,  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
give  the  result  of  his  reading  he  prepares  an  elaborate  description 
of  every  point  except  the  main  point ;  or  he  goes  on  successfully, 
and  suddenly  makes  an  intellectual  skip,  jumping  some  moral 
chasm  that  he  has  never  learned  to  bridge.  The  common  fault  is 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  mental  and  moral  strata,  which  always 
serves  as  a  good  indication  of  the  man's  needs'  and  capability  in 
other  directions. 

In  my  work  with  the  class  in  English  Literature  I  proceed  on 
the  basis,  that  the  earnest  obligatory  study — let  me  emphasize  the 
word  study — of  mental  and  moral  beauty  develops  or  creates  the 
the  mental  and  moral  faculty  of  appreciation  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  mental  and  moral  habits  may  be  formed  just  as  certainly  as 
physical  habits,  and  without  any  more  conscious  co-operation  of 
the  individual  than  is  required  in  physical  practice. 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — Five  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  as  follows: 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  one ;  consumption,  four. 

Seventy-two   men    received   hospital   care,  and  treatment,  as 
against  seventy -seven  the  preceding  year,  viz.  : — 

Accident  (injured  by  saw) 1 

Accident  (discharge  of  cartridge) 1 

Ankle  sprained 3 

Bile  ducts  (inflammation  of) 1 

Bronchitis  (acute) 1 

Bronchitis  (sub  acute) 1 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Debility •. .% 2 

Enteritis  (acute) 1 

Erysipelas  (facial).  . .. ,..:....  2 

Fall  from  scaffold  (contusion) 1 

Fecal  impaction 1 

Fever  (simple) 10 

German  measles 8 

Hemorrhage  (bronchial) 1 

Hemorrhage  (nasal) 1 

Hemorrhage  (pulmonary) 2 

Hernia 2 

Keratitis 4 

Laryngitis 1 

Nephritis  (acute) 1 

Nephritis  (chronic)    1 

Orchitis 1 
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Perityphlitis  (operation) ,  . .  1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 4 

Pleurisy  (acute) 2 

Pleurisy  (chronic) 1 

Pleurisy  with  serious  effusion 1 

Purpura  haemorrhagica 2 

Removal  axillary  glands 1 

Rheumatism  (acute) • 5 

Scalp  wound 1 

Shoulder,  contusion  from  fall 1 

Shoulder,  dislocation  of 1 

Stricture  of  urethra 1 

Tape  worm 3 


T. 


Ten  men  classified  as, 

Dementia 2 

Imbecility 1 

Mania  (acute) 2 

Mania  (paroxysmal) 1 

Mania  (sub  acute) ; 1 

Melancholia , 3 

were  transferred  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn  ; 
and  two  returned  as  cured.  Of  the  above,  one  was  a  dement  at 
the  time  of  conviction  ;  and  another,  an  epileptic,  rapidly  passed 
into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  died  soon  after  removal  to  the  Asy- 
lum. Observing  the  custom  of  the  past,  the  Insane  without  delay 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Asylum  that  they  might  promptly 
experience  the  benefits  of  special  treatment  provided  by  the  State 
for  this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
Auburn  Asylum  renders  it  highly  probable  that  during  the  coming 
year  the  Reformatory  may  be  compelled  to  care  for  a  portion  of 
its  insane,  pending  vacancies  in  the  Asylum  ;  a  necessity  to  be 
deplored,  both  as  concerns  the  lunatic  and  the  inmates  at  large, 
as  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  is  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both. 

January  1st,  in  operating  a  circular  saw,  a  lad  suffered  the 
loss  of  the  thumb  and  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  ;  and  June  27th, 
a  negro  blew  off  a  portion  of  his  right  thumb  and  index  finger 
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while  studying  the  construction  of  a  cartridge  intended  for  blast- 
ing purposes.  These  are  the  only  accidents  of  note  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

In  the  month  of  July,  and  incident  to  the  extreme  heat,  acute 
diarrhcea  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  All 
the  men  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  affected,  and  some  of  the  indus- 
tries temporarily  embarrassed  through  the  indisposition  of  those 
employed  therein.  The  trouble  disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  without  a  fatal  case,  and  was  the  only  general  and  wide-spread- 
ing sickness  that  characterized  the  year. 

I  have  visited  the  Reformatory  360  times,  interviewing  14,142 
men  for  sickness  and  other  causes  for  which  they  desired  to  see  the 
physician. 

Physical  training  has  been  continued  upon  the  general  plan 
described  in  my  report  of  last  year.  I  have  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion 31  men  who  were  dullards  or  physically  deficient,  shop  worn,  and 
those  recently  admitted  who  were  poorly  nourished  and  undersized, 
representatives  of  crowded  tenement  houses  and  the  street  wanderer. 
While  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  all  to  a  desired  standard — and 
failures,  through  pointing  out  errors  of  procedure,  are  often  as 
profitable  as  successes — a  sufficient  number  have  responded  to  this 
method  of  treatment  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  favorable  conditions  and  the  value  of  bodily  training  as  an 
educational  measure  in  the  care  of  the  criminal  dullard. 

The  work  done  here  last  year  in  this  direction  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  educators  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  new  de- 
parture in  prison  pedagogics,  and  awakened  a  desire  to  note 
further  the  results  of  a  broader  application  of  the  principles  in- 
volved to  an  increased  number  of  men. 

It  seems  to  me  the  work  should  be  continued,  but  upon  a 
broader  and  more  scientific  basis  and  with  a  thoroughness  approach- 
ing that  employed  in  the  school  gymnastics  of  Prussia. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country  recognize 
the  fact  that  exclusive  intellectual  cultivation  tends  to  bodily  en- 
feeblement  and  degeneration,  manifesting  itself,  it  may  be,  during 
the  college  course  in  affections  peculiar  to  sedentary  life,  or  later 
in  a  long  train  of  neurotic  symtoms  indicative  of  a  nervous  system 
vitiated  and  impaired  ;  the  result  of  developing  the  mental  facul- 
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ties  at  the  expense,  and  to  the  neglect  of  their  bodily  tenement. 
With  them  physical  training  is  to  a  degree  compulsory,  and  under 
proper  guidance  is  carried  out  along  the  line  of  greatest  physical 
deficiency  and  least  resistance. 

The  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  feeble 
minded  is  that  the  body  must  be  trained  and  cultivated  before  it  is 
attempted  to  impress  the  brain  through  letters  and  mental  task. 
As  the  muscles  are  cultivated  and  the  scope  of  their  action  broad- 
ened and  increased,  they  are  rendered  more  obedient  to  the  will 
responding  with  increased  promptitude  to  their  stimulators,  the 
nerve  cells,  which  means  a  development  and  amplication  to  these 
nerve  cells  situated  in  the  motor  of  the  areas  brain.  The  training 
of  the  body  is  the  cultivation  of  the  brain  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  all  good  and  healthy  mental  growth. 

Physical  training  especially  commends  itself  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Reformatory  as  59  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
mates are  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission, 
not  yet  having  passed  the  growth  period,  and  consequently  of  an 
impressionable  age  and  susceptible  of  improvement  by  muscular 
exercise  and  training  contributing  to  the  development  of  brain 
power. 

By  the  cultivation  of  the  brain  through  bodily  improvement, 
it  becomes  possible  to  make  these  criminal  dullards  better  men  in 
many  respects  than  were  their  fathers  before  them,  and  establishes 
the  possibility  that  their  progeny  in  turn  will  possess  higher 
characteristics  of  mind  with  decreased  criminal  tendencies. 

I  regard  the  bath  and  massage  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
physical  training,  and  regret  that  the  facilities  at  command  are  not 
more  complete  and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  desired.  The 
bath  with  these  men  accomplishes  more  than  mere  cleanliness  ;  it 
becomes  a  means  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the  skins  one  of 
the  chief  eliminative  organs  of  the  body  ;  while  the  massage  stim- 
ulates the  peripheral  nerves,  which  in  turn  affects  in  like  manner 
their  nerve  cells  within  the  brain.  In  a  proper  room  in  which  to 
drill,  and  with  some  of  the  more  simple  developing  apparatus,  I  am 
sanguine  that  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  mental  quick- 
ening that  will  silence  the   voice  of  the  skeptic  who  regards  the 
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physical  training  of  the  illiterate  criminal,    for  purely  educational 
purposes,  as  Utopian  in  the  extreme. 

As  the  progress  of  a  class  in  any  given  line  of  educational 
work  depends  largely  upon  the  competency  and  skill  of  the  educator, 
and  not  alone  upon  the  individual  work  of  the  pupil,  I  would  re- 
commend that  during  the  coming  year  a  proficient  Turner  or  grad- 
uate of  some  training  school  be  employed,  who  shall  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  educational  corps  of  the  Reformatory.  Also 
that  physical  culture  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  system,  and  that 
those  comprising  the  class  receive  not  less  than  four  hours  drill 
and  instruction  each  week  :  which  should  be  given  in  the  evening 
the  same  as  other  instruction,  without  interference  with  the  daily 
shop  routine.  Commanding  the  services  of  such  an  instructor, 
some  of  the  men  now  in  custody,  unimpressionable,  dull  and  stupid 
beyond  their  years,  together  with  those  who  may  come  later  and 
are  physically  weakened  if  not  defected  in  certain  lines,  with  a 
brain  in  sympathy  with  their  bodily  condition,  special  training  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  weeks  could  be  beneficially  employed  as  a 
setting  up  drill  and  preparatory  course  to  the  developing  influences 
of  the  shop,  and  schools  of  trades  and  letters. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

September  30,  1887.  Hamilton  D.  Wey,  M.  D. 
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FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  PEN0L  CODE,  1882, 
REVISED  EDITION. 


-:o:- 


Sko.  700.  Persons  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  may  be 
sent  to  Elmira  Reformatory,  A  male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty,  convicted  of  felony,  who  has  not  heretofore  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira,  to  be  there  confined  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  that  Reformatory. 

Sec  711.  Convict,  when  allowed  to  vote. — The  prohibition  to 
vote  at  an  election,  contained  in  any  statute  of  the  state,  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  heretofore  convicted  of  any  crime,  who  has  been 
sentenced  or  committed  therefore  to  one  of  the  houses  of  refuge, 
or  other  reformatories  organized  under  the  statutes  of  the  state. 


LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK,  110th.  SESSION,  1887. 

CHAPTER    711. 

AN  ACT  to  revise,  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 
Passed  June  25,  1887 ;  three  fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  folloips  : 

Sec.  1.  The  State  prison  or  industrial  reformatory  estab- 
lished at  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  shall  be  known  as  "The 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,"  and  shall  be  conducted 
upon  non  partisan  principles,  by  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting 
of  five  managers,  who  shall  have  a  general  charge  of  superintend- 
ence thereof,  and  who  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  in 
this  act.  The  persons  constituting  the  present  Board  of  Managers 
of  said  Reformatory  shall  continue  to  hold  their  respective  offices 
as  such  managers  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  respective- 
ly appointed.  One  such  manager  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  in 
each  year  as  successor  to  that  manager  whose  term  of  office  shall 
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expire  in  such  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  first  day  of 
May  of  the  year  in  which  his  predecessor's  term  shall  have  expired. 
Such  managers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  by 
the  Governor,  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Senate 
when  it  shall  convene.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  such 
board  by  the  refusal  of  either  of  the  members  thereof,  to  act  or 
otherwise,  such  vacancy,  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof,  shall  be 
filled  in  like  manner.  The  said  managers  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  reasonable 
traveling  and  other  official  expenses.  The  Governor  may  remove 
any  of  the  managers  for  misconduct,  incompetency,  or  neglect  of 
duty  after  opportunity  shall  be  given  them  to  be  heard  on  written 
charges. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  the  charge 
and  general  superintendence  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  for  said 
reformatory,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essary materials  therefor  and  supply  such  mechanical  and  other 
assistance  as  shall  make  effective  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  said 
reformatory.  The  board  of  managers  shall  examine  all  the  ac- 
counts and  expenditures  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  Reformatory,  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  shall  certify  their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  same,  to  the  Controller  of  the  State. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  managers,  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  January  in  each  year  hereafter,  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  condition  of  said  Reformatory  and  their  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  inmates,  the  condition  of  the  building  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  during  the  preceding  year,  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  thereof,  with  such  recommendations  as  the  board 
of  managers  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  appoint  a  General 
Superintendent  of  said  Reformatory,  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  him  for  cause  after  opportunity  shall  be  given  him  to  be 
heard  upon  written  charges.  The  said  General  Superintendent 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  managers, 
appoint  such  foremen  and  instructors  as  may  be  necessary,  any  of 
whom  may  be  removed  by  the  board  of  managers  or  by  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent.     All  other  officers,  guards  and  employes  at 
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said  Reformatory,  except  the  financial  agent,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Superintendent  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  remaining  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed,  and  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  provided, 
the  General  Superintendent  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
board  of  managers. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  managers  may  also  appoint  a 
financial  agent,  who  shall  have  such  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol, as  the  board  of  managers  shall  prescribe,  of  all  purchases  of 
supplies  and  machinery,  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  said 
Reformatory,  and  of  sales  of  goods  manufactured  thereat,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  managers  may  pre- 
scribe. In  the  execution  of  his  duties,  such  financial  agent  shall 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  General  Superintendent, 
subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  board  of  managers. 
Such  financial  agent  shall  be  removable  by  the  board  of  managers 
at  their  pleasure. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  compensation  of  the  several  officers, 
guards  and  keepers  of  the  said  Reformatory  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
said  board  of  managers  in  their  discretion  at  sums  not  exceeding 
the  following,  in  addition  to  such  maintenance  supplies  as  the 
board  of  managers  shall  permit :  To  the  General  Superintendent, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  financial  agent,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  physician,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  principal  keeper,  one  thousand  dollars  ; 
to  the  clerk,  one  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  chaplain  or  chaplains, 
one  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  kitchen-keeper,  eight  hundred  dollars ; 
to  the  store-keeper,  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  hall-keeper,  six 
hundred  dollars ;  to  the  yard  keeper,  six  hundred  dollars ;  to  the 
keepers,  each,  six  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  guards,  each,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  term  of  service  for  any  of 
them  shall  terminate  before  the  end  of  any  year,  their  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  only  for  the  term  of  service,  at  the  rate  of  the 
annual  compensation  above  provided,  and  such  salaries  shall  be  in 
full  for  all  services  performed  by  them. 

Sec.  (3.  Every  officer  who  shall  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State,  within  fifteen  days  after  appointment,  the  con- 
stitutional oath  of  office ;  and  the  Superintendent  and  such  other 
officers  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Comptroller  so  to  do,  shall, 
respectively,  give  bonds  to  the  State  in  such  penalty  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  Comptroller  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  Every  clerk  of  any  court  by  which  a  criminal  shall 
be  sentenced  to  the  said  Reformatory  shall  furnish  to  the  officer 
having  such  criminal  in  charge  a  record  containing  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  and  of  the  plea,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Jus- 
tices presiding  at  the  trial,  ajso  the  jurors  and  witnesses  sworn  on 
the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  of  the  charge  of  the 
court,  the  verdict,  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  the  date  thereof, 
which  record,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk,  under  his  hand  and 
official  seal,  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  such  criminal  in  any 
proceeding  taken  by  him  from  imprisonment,  by  habeas-corpus  or 
otherwise.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial  and  of  the 
charges  of  the  court,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  clerk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  by  the  stenographer  acting  on  the  trial,  or  if  no 
stenographer  be  present,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county ; 
but  the  court  may  direct  the  district  attorney  to  make  a  summary 
of  such  testimony  which  summary  may,  after  approval  and  by 
direction  of  the  court,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  herein  provided 
for ;  and  if  the  court  so  directs,  a  copy  of  the  testimony  need  not 
be  made  and  may  be  omitted  from  such  record.  The  stenographer 
or  district  attorney  furnishing  such  copy  or  summary  and  the 
county  clerk,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation,  in  each  case 
in  which  they  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  as  shall 
be  certified  to  be  just  by  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial,  and  shall 
be  paid  by  the  county,  in  which  the  trial  is  had,  as  part  of  the  court 
expenses.  The  clerk  shall  also,  upon  any  such  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, forthwith  transmit  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory  notice  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  General  Super- 
intendent in  person,  or  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Reformatory  by 
said  General  Superintendent  for  that  purpose  duly  delegated,  shall 
proeee<J  to  the  place  of  trial  and  conviction,  and  the  sheriff  or 
keeper  of  the  jail  having  the  custody  of  the  convict,  shall  deliver 
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him  to  such  Superintendent  or  delegated  officer,  with  the  record  of 
his  trial  and  conviction  as  made  up  by  the  clerk,  and  such  convict 
shall  thereupon  be  conveyed  to  the  Reformatory,  the  expenses  of 
which  conveyance  shall  be  charged  against  and  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira,  and  who  upon  such  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  according  to  this  act 
and  not  otherwise,  and  the  courts  of  this  State  imposing  such  sen- 
tence shall  not  tix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The  term  of  such 
imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted  and  sentenced  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatory,  as  authorized  by 
this  act ;  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was 
convicted  and  sentenced. 

Sec.  10.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  Reformatory 
shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  have 
power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consistent  with  improve- 
ment of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Criminals  in 
such  Reformatory  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  or  mechanical 
labor  as  a  means  of  their  support  and  reformation. 

Sec.  1 1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  power  to 
transfer  temporarily  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons,  to  either  of  the  State  prisons,  or  in  case  any 
prisoner  shall  become  insane,  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane 
Criminals,  any  prisoner  who  subsequent  to  his  committal,  shall  be 
shown  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  conviction  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  or  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  crime,  and 
may  also  so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whose 
presence  in  the  Reformatory  appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  well  being  of  the  institution.  And  such  managers  may,  by 
written  requisition,  require  the  return  to  the  Reformatory  of  any 
person  who  may  have  been  so  transferred.  The  said  Board  of 
Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory  may  be  allowed  to" 
go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  Reformatory  buildings  and  inclosure, 
but  so  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
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control  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  Reformatory;  and  full 
power  to  in  force  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  re- 
imprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
said  Board,  whose  written  order  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such 
officers  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or 
paroled  prisoner ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to 
execute  said  order  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The  said 
Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  power  to  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  discipline,  instruc- 
tion, education,  removal  and  temporary  or  conditional  release  and 
return  as  aforesaid  of  all  the  convicts  in  said  Reformatory. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  Reform- 
atory, the  Board  of  Managers  may  make  requisition  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  shall  select  such  number  as  is  re- 
quired by  such  requisition  from  among  the  youthful,  well  behaved 
and  most  promising  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  and  county  pen- 
itentiaries convicted  of  felony,  and  transfer  them  to  the  Reform- 
atory for  education  and  treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereof.  And  the  Board  of  Managers  are  hereby  authorized  to 
receive  and  detain,  during  the  term  of  their  sentence  to  State 
prison,  such  prisoners  so  transferred,  and  the  laws  applicable  to 
convicts  in  State  prisons,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  commutation 
of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct,  shall  be  applicable  to  said 
convicts  when  transferred  under  this  section. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Managers  to 
maintain  such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody 
as  shall  prevent  them  from  committing  crime,  best  secure  their 
self-support  and  accomplish  their  reformation.  When  any  prisoner 
shall  be  received  into  the  Reformatory  upon  direct  sentence  thereto, 
they  shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  register  the  date  of  such  admis- 
sion, the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality  with  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  ascertained,  of  parentage,  of  early  social  influences,  as  seem 
to  indicate  the  constitutional  and  acquired  defects  and  tendencies 
of  the  prisoner ;  and  based  upon  these,  an  estimate  of  the  then 
present  condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  best  probable  plan  of 
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treatment.  Upon  such  register  shall  be  entered  quarter-yearly,  or 
oftener,  minutes  of  observed  improvement,  or  deterioration  of 
character,  and  notes  as  to  method  and  treatment  employed  ;  also 
all  orders  or  alterations  affecting  the  standing  or  situation 
of  such  prisoner,  the  circumstances  of  the  final  release,  and  any 
subsequent  facts  of  the  personal  history  which  may  be  brought  to 
their  knowledge. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  under  a  system  of 
marks  or  otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they 
shall  determine  what  number  of  marks  or  what  credit  shall  be 
earned  by  each  prisoner  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
as  the  condition  of  increased  privileges,  or  of  release  from  their 
control,  which  system  shall  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to 
time.  Each  prisoner  so  sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good  per- 
sonal demeanor,  diligence  in  labor  and  study,  and  for  results 
accomplished,  and  be  charged  for  dereliction,  neligence  and 
offenses.  An  abstract  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  each'  prisoner 
remaining  under  control  of  the  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  be 
made  up  semi-annually,  considered  by  the  Managers  at  a  regular 
meeting,  and  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  abstract 
will  show  the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  the  then  present  situa- 
tion, whether  in  the  Reformatory,  State  prison,  asylum  or  else- 
where, whether  any  and  how  much  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  made,  and  the  reason  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Managers  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  the  standing  of  each  prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  credits 
shall  be  made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  oftener, 
if  he  shall  at  any  time  request  it,  and  may  make  provision  by 
which  any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  of  the  said 
managers  during  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  the  said  man- 
agers that  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any 
prisoner  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law 
and  that  his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society, 
then  they  shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from  im- 
prisonment. But  no  other  petition  or  other  form  of  application 
for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  of 
the  Governor  to  grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any  case. 
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Sec.  15.  If,  through  oversight  or  otherwise,  any  person  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  said  Reformatory  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but  the 
person  so  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject  to  the 
liabilities  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  seven 
hundred  of  the  Penal  Code  and  section  nine  of  this  act,  and  in 
such  case  said  managers  shall  deliver  to  said  offender  a  copy  of  this 
act,  and  written  information  of  his  relation  to  said  managers. 

Sec.  16.  Said  managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  in  any 
part  of  the  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  prisoners 
who  are  released  on  parole,  and  who  shall  perform  such  other  lawful 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  managers ;  and  such  persons 
shall  be  subject  to  direction  and  removal  by  said  managers,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  the  duties  actually  performed  under  the  direction 
of  managers,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  and  ex- 
penses, aiid  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon  and  paid  from  the 
earnings  or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

Sec.  17.  The  following  acts  and  parts  of  acts  are  hereby  re- 
pealed :  Sections  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  ;  all  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  six  ;  all  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  ; 
all  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  ;  all  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  ;  all  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four.  But  the  repeal  of  said  acts  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  validity  of  the  sentence  or  imprisonment  of  any  person 
sentenced  or  imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  any  of  the  acts  so  repealed, 
nor  in  any  way  affect  any  action  or  proceeding  now  pending,  or 
any  act  performed  or  right  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act ;  and  so  far  as  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  so  repealed  are 
substantially  re-enacted  or  contained  in  this  act,  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  continuing  such  provisions  in  force  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Sec.  19.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  | 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1888.  j 

To  the  Legislature  : 

The  appropriations  for  furnishing,  heating  and  lighting  the  South 
Wing  Extension  have  been  expended,  except  $526.34,  which  will  be 
absorbed  in  further  electrical  apparatus. 

The  additions  and  improvements  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  are  in  progress,  and  have  afforded  needful  occupation  for 
some  of  the  inmates  and  the  Trade  School  pupils,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer. 

Water-pipe  connection  with  the  city  reservoir  has  been  made ;  a 
frame  barn  and  a  large  stock  barn  have  been  completed,  and  two  brick 
structures,  designed  for  storehouses,  in  connection  with  the  manufactur- 
ing industries,  are  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  be  utilized  for 
general  stores  and  for  Trade  School  classes.  The  erection  of  a  bath- 
house, and  the  enlargement  of  the  laundty  will  be  commenced  in  the 
Spring. 

Full  detailed  information  of  all  expenditures  under  the  several 
appropriations  will  be  furnished  when  the  work  is  finished. 
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The  Managers  ask  the  Legislature  for  .an  additional  construction 
appropriation  of  $  10,000.00,  to  enlarge  and  furnish  the  chapel  of  the 
Reformatory,  and  to  supply  it  with  an  organ. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  for  1889,  together  with  such  funds 
as  can  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  manufacturing  materials,  will  prove 
sufficient  tor  the  expenses  this  year,  even  if  no  earnings  are  realized.  For 
1890,  provision  must  be  made,  as  follows,  viz.  :  to  revive  the  productive 
industries  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.00  for  manufacturing 
materials,  for  immediate  use,  and  150,000.00  for  maintenance  in  1890  ; 
together  with  ji 00,000.00  for  maintainance  and  for  manufacturing 
expense,  as  may  be  needed.  In  case  the  industries  are  not  resumed, 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000.00,  for  maintenance  alone,for  1890,  will 
be  required. 

The  net  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  1888  is  $94,867.25,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  cost  for  1887  by  $44,837.16.  This  increase,  added  to 
the  sum  of  $25,893.53,  which  represents  the  diminished  earnings  tor  the 
year,  accounts  for  the  greater  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  additional  expense  for  maintaining  the  Reformatory  the  past 
year  was  necessary  and  unavoidable.  It  leaves  the  per  diem  gross  cost  of 
subsisting  each  inmate  at  a  moderate  sum,  viz,.  45.7  cents. 

The  reduction  of  earnings  is  not  unexpected,  in  view  of  the  policy 
of  the  Legislature  toward  the  industries  of  the  Reformatory.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  amount  earned  the  past  year,  $40,352.30,  is  all  thai 
could  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  Managers,  previous  to  the  2nd  August 
last,  were  building  up  the  Reformatory  industrial  system,  is  outlined  in 
the  General  Superintendent's  report.  It  is  asked  that  all  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  this  plan  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible.  Even  if  the 
ruinous  suspension  of  productive  labor  is  to  be  continued,  authority  to 
sell  the  products  of  the  Trade  Schools  should  certainly  be  conferred. 
The  Managers  believe  that  the  inmates  should  be  employed  at  mechanical 
or  other  productive  labor,  chiefly  for  the  advantages  of  training,  as  a 
preparation  for  their  return  to  society,  and  indirectly,  for  the  wage-earn- 
ing of  such  labor.  To  destroy  the  materials  and  waste  the  labor  applied 
to  articles  made  to  instruct  the  inmates,  is  an  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fiable loss  of  time  and  treasure. 

The  Managers  desire  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  the  significance 
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of  the  subjoined  note*  concerning  American  Prisons,  in  the  Tenth 
Census,  which  shows  the  steady  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States,, 
and  the  necessity  for  considering  a  better  remedy  than  that  now  in  prac- 
tice for  dealing  with  this  most  startling  of  all  the  living  issues  of  the 
day. 

Prison  management  must  needs  run  on  and  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  for  the  restraint  of  certain  classes  of  men  whose  presence  in 
society  is  a  constant  menace  to  all  forms  of  good  government.  For 
these  men  no  treatment  is  .suggested,  save  temporary  withdrawal  from 
their  accustomed  pursuits,  under  varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  The 
idea  of  punishment  is  the  only  sentiment  contemplated  by  the  State,  in 
its  present  manner  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes.  The  ulterior 
purpose  of  making  the  labor  of  prisoners  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  has  been  removed  by  recent  radical  legislation,  and  the 
humiliating  spectacle  is  presented  of  idleness  unsurping  the  place  of  in- 
dustry with  thousands  of  men  who  are  undergoing  depreciation  of.  mind 
and  body  in  consequence. 

Ordinary  labor  in  the  prisons  is  a  discipline  which  relates  to  the 
term  of  service  of  the  inmate  and  nothing  more.  His  ability  to  work 
is  measured  by  nis  physical  vigor,  without  regard  to  his  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances, outside  the  prison  walls.  The  term  of  imprisonment  obtained; 
the  labor  of  the  man  extracted  ;  the  punishment  indicted,  and  the  State 
gives  no  attention  to  its  recent  ward.  It  does  not  follow  him  into  society, 
or  hold  him  under  supervision,  or  give  him  a  helping  hand  in  case 
his  resolution  wavers  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  himself.  It  cares  no 
more  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  than  it  did  for  his  admission  ; 
really  it  cares  less,  when  it  should  actually  never  cease  to  care  for  him. 


*i88o,  i  prisoner  to  every     855  inhabitants. 

1870,  1         "        "     "  1,172 

i860,  1        "        "      "  1,649 

1850,  1        "        «'     "  3,448  " 

1880,  1,169  prisoners  to  the  million. 
1870,      853        "         ••««.« 
i860,      607        "         "     "        •« 
1850,      290        "         "    "        " 

Ratio  of  prisoners  to  population.  1880  .001,169 
"      "        "         "  "  1870  .000,853 

"      "        "         "  "  i860  .000,607 

"      "        "         "  "  1850  .000,290. 
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The  return  of  such  a  roan  to  criminal  habits  is  an  expected  feature  of  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  State  and  him,  in  all  that  concerns  his 
subsequent  life.  No  doubt  some  of  the  figures  in  the  extract  from  the 
Tenth  Census,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called,  have  swollen  into 
great  proportions  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  State  toward  her  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

The  Managers  would  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  former 
reports,  with  more  confidence  and  directness  than  ever  before, 
that  one  of  the  State  Prisons  be  set  apart  for  reformatory  purposes 
after  the  methods  in  operation  in  this  institution.  The  results  given  in 
the  General  Superintendent's  report,  to  which  your  attention  is  earnestly 
invited,  as  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  men  paroled  from  the  Reforma- 
tory and  subsequently  absolutely  released,  attest  the  value  of  such  a 
recommendation,  in  view  of  the  unusual  and  original  methods,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  training  introduced  and  maintained  here,  combining 
physical,  military,  industrial,  educational  and  ethical  instruction. 

Wm.  C.  Wey, 
Wm.  H.  Peters, 
M.  H.  Arnot, 
James  B.  Rathbone. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  \ 
*  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1888.  ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  frequent  changes  of  the  industrial  policy  of 
the  Reformatory,  as  required  by  Legislative  Acts,  1881,  1884  and  1888, 
have,  as  was  inevitable,  greatly  reduced  the  earnings  of  the  inmates.  The 
gross  annual  maintenance  cost  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  inmates,  and  also,  during  the  past  year,  by 
the  higher  market  price  of  some  subsistence  supplies.  The'gross  cost  of 
maintenance  for  1888  is  $135,219.58  ;  the  inmates  earnings  being  $40,- 
352.30,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $94,867.25  already  provided  for  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1887. 

The  $18,943.65,  the  excess  of  gross  expense  for  maintenance  this 
year  over  1887,  is  explained  as  follows.  There  is  a  slight  average  increase 
of  inmates  maintained,  (24)  ;  the  cost  for  previsions  is  $10,244,83  more; 
fuel  and  light  $4,813.48  more;  additional  officers  and  salaries  $5,304.82; 
— the  total  of  these  three  items,  less  for  reduced  cost  shown  by 
several, of  the  representative  accounts,  gives  the  amount  of  excess  above 
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stated,  viz.,  $18,943.65.  The  number  of  keepers  and  guards  employed 
this  year  exceeds  the  number  for  1887  by  an  average  of  8  7-10,  made 
necessary  by  the  distribution  of  the  employed  inmates  into  small  gangs 
at  diversified  industries  ;  the  need  of  experts  to  manage  the  electric  light- 
ing apparatus,  newly  erected,  and  additionaljfuel  required  "to  run  the 
electric  lighting  engines  and  to  heat  some  newly  occupied  apartments, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  larger  fuel  and  light  item;  and  the  increased 
quantity,  together  with  the  increased  price  of  meat  and  flour,  and  the  loss 
of  our  stock  of  swine  by  the  fire  of  February  lasi,  constitute  the  items  of 
additional  expense  for  provisioning.  While  the  cost  for  provisions  is 
more  for  1888  than  it  was  for  1887  it  remains,  still,  at  a  very  moderate 
figure.  The  whole  cost  for  boarding  officers  and  prisoners,  divided  by 
the  average  number  of  inmates  alone,  shows  the  expense  to  be  only  13.4 
cents  per  day,  and  to  compute  the  officers  board  at  $2.50  per  week,  we 
have  for  the  daily  cost  of  feeding  the  inmates  alone,  this  year,  9.3  cents 
per  day.  The  following  tables,  showing  analytically  the  annual  and 
daily  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  past  six  years,  from  1883  to  1888  in- 
clusive, will  afford  full  information  on  this  topic. 

ANALYZED  PER  DIEM  MAINTAINCE  COST. 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Steam, Gasand  Water  Apparatus 

J,  2.5 

2.0 

0.7 

o-5 

°-3 

0.2 

Clothing  and  Bedding, 

5-6 

65 

6.0 

6.0 

5-5 

4.8 

Fuel  and  Light, 

4.9 

5-i 

3-2 

2.9 

40 

5-4 

Rooms  Furnishing, 

o-3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Prisoners  Transportation, 

x-3 

1.6 

i-S 

t-4 

1.4 

1.6 

Kitchen, 

0.9 

2.0 

1.2 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

General  Expense, 

2.8 

2.6 

3-5 

2.6 

3-3 

4-t 

Discharged  Prisoners, 

13 

1.1 

10 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Salaries, 

10. 1 

9-5 

9.1 

9.0 

9.1 

10.6 

Repairs  and  Alterations, 

2.2 

i-3 

2.6 

2.1 

3-» 

2-3 

Provisions, 

18.2 

15-3 

12.5 

12.6 

10.2 

13-4 

School-books  and  Teaching, 

1.4 

0.9 

1.4 

14 

1.1 

1.2 

Fire  Repairs, 

0.9 

Total, 

5i-5 

48.3 

44.2 

40.4 

40.6 

45-7 
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The  decrease  ot  earnings  this  year  from  the  earnings  of  last  year 
is  $25,893.53,  which,  if  added  to  the  increase  of  gross  cost,  shows 
the  increased  deficit  this  year  to  be  $44,837.18. 

The  diminution  of  earnings  was  foreshadowed  at  page  14  of  my 
report  for  last  year,  the  causes  of  it  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  The  loss  of 
profits  for  August  and  September,  the  two  best  business  months  of  our 
year,  by  closing  business  on  the  2nd  of  August  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
July  ;  and  the  smaller  profit  from  the  hardware  manufacture,  the  first 
year  of  it,  which  was  in  October,  1887,  substituted  for  the  hollow-ware 
business.  The  change  from  hollow-ware  to  hardware  manufacture 
was  made  in  the  belief  that  when  once  established  the  latter  would 
afford  more  profit  than  could  be  expected  from  the  former,  the 
Auburn  Prison  had  but  recently  purchased  an  expensive  hollow- ware 
plant,  and  to  continue  the  hollow-ware  business  we  should  have  been 
forced  to  purchase  the  plant  we  had  leased  but  could  no  longer  hire. 
Also  the  hardware  branch  gives  greater  variety  of  employment,  and  of 
goods  to  be  marketed,  and  we  were  at  that  time  enabled  to  purchase  a 
hardware  plant  on  unusually  favorable  terms. 

At  the  date  work  was  discontinued  here  (August  2nd)  the  following 
named  branches,  incipient  industries,  were  in  process  of  organizing  and 
developing,  w'th  excellent  promise  of  profit  for  1889  and  afterwards, 
namely : 

Hardware,  employing  250  men, 


Brushes, 

(« 

191 

Brooms, 

<< 

6S 

Tin  Ware, 

<< 

31 

Chairs, 

1 1 

39 

Pipes  and  Wood  Novelties, 

<( 

32 

Packing  and  Paper  Boxes, 

tt 

25 

636 

Otherwise  engag 

ed, 

218 

Total  of  prisoners,     854     " 

The  total  amount  invested  in   the  manufacturing  interests     here  at 
his  date  is  $137.29435,  of  which  there  is  of  cash  and  debts  $19,702.87, 
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leaving  for  machinery,  tools,  materials  and  merchandise,  chiefly  in  pro- 
cess, an  investment  of  $117,591.48.  Of  this  latter  amount  machinery 
and  tools  represent  $36, 502. 52,  and  goods,  materials,  etc.,  $81,088.96.  It 
will  be  observed  that  for  the  employment  of  the  636  inmates  on  State 
Account  there  was  required  and  used  for  capital  only  $184.89  per  oper- 
ative, of  which  the  very  small  sum  of  $57.29  per  inmate  is  invested  in 
machinery  and  tools.  The  goods  and  materials  ($81,088.96)  are  appraised 
not  above  cost,  but  at  the  proper  value  based  upon  continuing  business. 
If  to  be  sold  in  their  present  unfinished  slate,  a  shrinkage  will  occur  equal 
to  25  %  or  more,  of  the  appraised  value.  It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that 
if  the  industries  should  be  renewed  a  considerable  loss  must  be  sustained 
as  the  result  of  temporary  cessation,  for  the  reason  that  the  foremen  ex- 
perts, many  of  them,  have  removed  from  the  State  and  probably  cannot 
be  induced  to  return  to  service  here;  and  it  is  an  expensive  embarrassment 
to  find  and  train  new  men  for  usefulness  in  our  shops.  There  is  another 
serious  and  costly  difficulty,  one  not  usually  considered  hy  inexperienced 
employers  of  prisoners:  it  is,  that  the  operatives  (prisoners)  to  be  employed 
in  the  several  branches  must  be  mainly  new  and  inexperienced  hands. 
The  constant  release  of  inmates  and  reception  of  new  ones  operates  to 
completely  disarrange  the  working  force  of  the  manufacturing  processes. 
Besides,  we  are  practically  without  customers.  Purchasers,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  our  goods,  losing  thus  confidence  in 
the  permanency  of  our  business,  have  generally  taken  up  other  linesof 
similar  goods  and  formed  new  connections  for  replenishing  their  stock. 
The  $137,294.35  of  capital,  above  stated,  was  derived  as  follows  : 
From   maintenance,   amount  balance,  $1,873.00 

From   legislative  specific   appropriations,  50,000.00 

Earnings,  or  profits,   from  labor  of  inmates,      85,421.35 


^137,294.35 
The  total   of  earnings  of  inmates  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Re- 
formatory  is    $606,299.35,    which,   with  the    exception    of  $87,294.35 
employed  as  capital,  has  been  expended  for  maintenance. 

Had  the  industries  continued  through  the  present  year  without 
interruption,  the  brush  hands,  all  but  about  one  hundred  of  them  (the 
lowest  and  least  competent  of  all  the  prisoners)  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  branches,  leaving  but  one,  the  hardware  works, 
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employing  more  than  one  hundred  inmates.  Such  a  variety  of  articles 
are  included  in  the  hardware  business— articles  manufacturers  of  hard- 
ware generally  do  not  care  to  make — and  the  industry  among  the  citizens 
of  our  own  State  is  of  such  trifling  proportions,  that  no  possible  injury 
of  competition  could  have  been  inflicted.  Except  the  moulding  depart- 
ment, all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  work  in  this  branch  involves  no  skill,  so 
that  the  hardware  manufacture  was  well  adapted  to  engage  the  apparently 
and  temporarily  incorrigible  of  the  inmates,  they  having  always,  of 
course,  an  opportunity  to  emerge,  when  worthy,  into  the  other  employ- 
ments more  suitable  to  prepare  them  for  honest  industry  on  their  release. 
The  latter,  six  industries  in  all,  engaging  all  the  corrigible  inmates — those 
progressing  under  the  reformatory  system— constitute  such  a  diversification 
of  employment  that  there  was  not  any  observable  effect  of  competition 
from  them,  while  the  inmates  were  undergoing  discipline  and  industrial 
training  at  such  work  as  they  are  respectively  most  likely  to  follow  when 
liberated  and  absorbed  into  the  law-abiding,  provident  class  of  our 
citizens. 

The  plan  for  industries  here  includes  more  than  the  classification  of 
inmates  as  above.  If,  instead  of  one  year,  there  could  have  been  two 
years  of  uninterrupted  progress,  the  corrigible  prisoners,  under  industrial 
training,  would  have  been  situated  here,  as  to  their  support  and  labor  pro- 
duct, substantially  the  same  as  they  would  be,  indeed,as  they  must  be,  when- 
ever they  legitimately  work  for  a  living  outside  of  prison.  Each  inmate  in 
each  of  the  small  industries  should,  and  could  be,  privileged  and  required 
to  have  to  his  credit  all  he  earns,  and  to  pay,  out  of  his  earnings,  for 
whatever  he  consumes  and  is  allowed,  in  all  the  items  of  maintenance, 
to  the  end  that  the  prisoner,  while  imprisoned,  shall  show  his  disposition 
and  ability  to  subsist  by  his  own  voluntary  personal  exertions,  showing 
this  in  the  only  satisfactory  way,  namely,  by  doing  it.  This  perfected 
industrial  arrangement  must  secure  the  following  public  benefits: 

(<?)  The  prisoners  will  earn   a  fair  share   of  the  expense  of  their 
imprisonment. 

(if)  They  will  be   best  trained  and  tested,    in  industry,   for  their 
better  behavior  when  released. 

(r)  The   real  or   imaginary  competition   of  their  labor  is  nearest 
normalized. 

Absolute  idleness  for  the  inmates  of  this  Reformatory  is  not,  I  assume, 
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seriously  considered.  The  cruelty  of  it  to  the  prisoners  ;  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  released  prisoners,  trained  in  idleness  instead  of  industry, 
intensified  in  evil  by  convict  associations  or  by  the  convict  companion- 
ship of  their  own  criminal  character,  together  constitute  so  strong  an 
argument  against  the  policy  of  leaving  the  prisoners  to  idleness  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  adopt  it.  The  reclaimable  inmates  of  this  Reforma- 
tory should  not,  if  they  arc  to  be  reclaimed,  be  kept  in  convict  camps  or 
work  in  convict  gangs  outside  of  the  regular  Reformatory  establishment. 
Such  situation  and  employment  is  not  favorable  to  discovering  and  treat- 
ing the  character  defects  of, criminals,  and  the  inevitable  evil  associations 
and  general  degradation  of  convict  camps  and  gangs  contributes  to  and 
creates  conditions  of  character  that  produce  crimes.  Neither  can  the 
defilement  of  encamped  convict  gangs  be  confined  to  the  camp  and  the 
convicts.  That  the  foulness  of  criminals  should  be  confined  to  carefully 
constructed  and  conducted  prison  establishments  until  cured  is  as  imper- 
ative as  that  fever  patients  shall  be  quarantined  to  avoid  contagion. 
There  is  no  economy  in  the  convict  gang  work.  The  roads  and  wharves 
could  be  as  cheaply  constructed  by  citizen  laborers  when  there  is  con- 
sidered the  diminished  amount  of  work  the  convicts  accomplish,  the  cost 
of  guarding  them,  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  convict  public 
works  gangs  do  not  relieve  alleged  competition,  but  only  change  it  to  a 
class  of  citizens  least  able  to  bear  it — the  common  laborers.  Another 
practical  difficulty  is  that  prisoners  working  in  open  places  will,  some  of 
them,  surely  attempt  to  escape  and  must  be  shot.  The  public  sense  in 
New  York  will  be  shocked  at  this  and  condemn  the  system  of  employ- 
ment that  makes  shooting  of  prisoners  necessary,  or,  if  it  is  tolerated,  the 
sense  of  humanity  after  a  time  will  become  blunted,  producing  a  public 
tone  itself  productive  of  crimes.  Such  of  the  articles  as  are  commonly 
needed  and  used  in  this  institution,  also  clothing  and  other  necessary 
supplies,  are  already  made  by  the  inmates  to  the  extent  it  is  practicable  ; 
this,  with  the  "prison  duties,"  together  engage  only  about  200  of  the 
inmates,  leaving,  say,  600  unemployed.  To  make  such  supplies  here  for 
other  public  institutions  must  deprive  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  State  Prisons  of  employment,  in  which  prisons  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  prisoners  cannot  be  so  easily  otherwise  occupied;  therefore,  there 
has  not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be,  supplied  to  inmates  here,  from 
this  resource,  any  additional  work.  If  the  Act  of  July,  excluding 
machinery   from  the  prisons,  had  left  all  the  handicraft  trades  open  for 
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employment  of  the  inmates  here,  even  such  a  measure  would  be  quite  un- 
suitable for  this  Reformatory.  Of  what  value  to  released  criminals  in 
this  country  nowadays  are  handicraft  trades,  since  they  must  work  in 
competition  with  modern  manufacturing  methods  with  machinery?  Only 
the  finest  work,  made  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  requiring  ex- 
ceptional skill,  can,  when  made  by  hand,  yield  a  reasonable  living.  If 
discharged  prisoners  earn  their  living  by  honest  labor  after  their  release, 
they  must  work  as  others  do  who  have  not  been  criminals  and  must  be 
taught  to  so  work  previous  to  the  date  of  their  release. 

It  is  hoped  the  Legislature  will,  this  Winter,  authorize  a  continuance 
of  the  industries  of  this  Reformatory  as  they  were  progressing,  and  per- 
mit the  plan  of  organizing  them  to  be  completed,  a  plan  which  includes 
one  large  industry  for  the  incorrigibles  and  several  small  industries  for 
the  industrial  training  of  corrigibles  preparatory  to  their  release.  This 
plan  would,  for  1890,  require  an  appropriation  for  maintenance  of 
150,000.00  and  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  manufacturing  materials  and 
expenses,  $  100,000.00.  Also,  if  the  industries  are  to  be  immediately 
resumed,  there  will  be  required  a  special  appropriation  of  50,000.00  for 
manufacturing  materials  and  facilities  immediately  available,  because 
the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  months  of  idleness  will  have  absorbed, 
of  the  capital  invested,  an  amount  equal  to  that.  In  case  the  opposition 
to  prison  labor  in  the  Legislature  this  year  shall  prevent  the  carrying 
Out  of  the  above  plan,  then  there  is  needed  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000.00  for  maintenance  alone  during  1890,  and  also  there  should  be  en- 
acted an  enabling  clause  authorizing  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  the 
Trades  School  ;  for  it  seems  morally  wrong  to  destroy  the  materials 
the  Trades  School  pupils  use,  when  the  products  of  their  instructive 
work  could  be  so  easily  sold   to  cover  their  first  cosL 

MILITARY. 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Military  into  the 
Reformatory  system  is  prepared. by  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  : 

"The  sudden  stoppage  of  the  industrial  system,  which  had  hitherto 
so  concentrated  the  mental  and  muscular  efforts  of  the  inmates  as  to  in- 
still in  them  habits  of  application  and  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  so  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  prosecution  of  reformative  work,  necessitated  the 
invention  and  adoption  of  some  suitable  scheme  to  occupy  ihe  attention 
of  a  major  portion  of  the  men  for  at  least  part  of  each  secular  day,  and 
to  annul,   to   the   utmost  extent  compatible  with  the   conditions,    the 
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obviously  baneful  results  which  would  surely  be  the  corollary  of  nearly 
entire  lack  of  engrossment  of  mind  and  long  confinement  in  cells.  An 
emergency  was  presented  which  required  quick  action  to  prevent  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  that  would  in  a  brief  period  prove  fatal  to  what- 
ever germs  of  good  might  have  been  cultivated  in  the  subjects  under 
treatment.  In  the  dilemma  the  plan  of  military  drilling  was  hit  upon  as 
offering  the  most  available  and  best  substitute  for  regular  objective  and 
subjective  labor  and  has  been  developed  until  at  the  present  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Reformatory  are  included  in  and  bene* 
fitted  by  its  operations. 

"Within  forty  eight  hours  after  the  publication,  last  August,  of  the 
semi-judicial  opinion  that  the  Yates  law  demanded  the  cessation  of  pro- 
duction in  all  penal  institutions,  a  squad  of  sixty  men,  selected  from 
among  the  inmates  of  the  first  grade  with  special  reference  to  their 
aptness  in  learning  and  fitness  to  command  their  fellows,  was  being 
instructed  in  the  primary  principles  of  military  tactics.  About  this  small 
body  as  a  nucleus  an  entire  regimental  organization  with  a  full  quota  of 
officers  for  eight  companies  was  built  up  in  less  than  a  month.  The  tactical 
course  followed  has  been  as  nearly  as  practicable  that  prescribed  in  Upton's 
standard  system,  the  same  that  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  decades  in 
the  United  States  army.  The  programme  of  manoeuvres  learned  by  each 
recruit  includes  the  "setting  upM  exercises,  which  embrace  briskly  ex- 
ecuted movements  of  the  extremities  calculated  in  time  to  develop  to 
their  normal  proportions  muscular  and  organic  atrophies  and  correct 
faults  of  figure  and  carriage  ;  marching  in  common,  quick  and  double 
time  in  columns  of  files,  fours,  platoons,  companies,  divisions  and  wing  ; 
facing  and  flank  movements  ;  the  manual  of  arms,  including  loadings  and 
firings,  and  the  bayonet  exercises.  The  times  of  drilling  have  been  so 
arranged  that  each  man  is  ensured  from  five  to  eight  hours  of  .active 
exercise  a  day,  and  as  often  as  the  weather  permits  a  part  of  it  is  had  in 
the  open  air/  All  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  com- 
pany are  given  exclusively  in  the  morning  in  the  Armory,  a  title  which  has 
been  quite  appropriately  conferred  upon  the  old  foundry  building, and  which 
affords,with  its  six  thousand  square  feet  of  clear  floor  space, a  drilling  room 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  After- 
noons, battalion  manoeuvres  of  various  degrees  of  intricacy  are  executed 
on  the  garrison  parade  ground,  as  the  spacious  lawn  within  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  cell  houses,  the   domestic  building  and  the  deserted  shops 
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has  come  to  be  known,  followed  each  day  by  a  dress  parade.  In  lieu  of 
rifles  excellent  wooden  guns,  made  on  the  Springfield  model,  trimmed 
with  iron  and  painted  and  stained  to  counterfeit  as  nearly  as  possible 
service  muskets,  have  been  manufactured  in  the  Trades  School.  They 
weigh  from  six  to  eight  poundseach,  are  evenly  balanced  and,  altogether, 
answer  their  purpose  quite  well. 

"The  local  administration  of  the  regiment  rests  in  the  handsof  thirty 
field,  staff  and  line  officers — colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  adjutant, 
bandmaster,  and  one  captain  and  two  lieutenants  for  each  of  the  eight 
companies — and  twenty-nine  non-commissioned  officers — sergeant-major, 
drum-major,  color  sergeant,  right  and  left  general  guides  and.  three 
sergeants  for  each  company — all  inmates.  The  ranks  of  the  various  com- 
missioned officers  are  indicated  by  specially  designed  devices  in  gold  and 
silver,  worn  in  the  shape  of  straps  on  the  shoulders  of  the  uniform  coats, 
and  by  highly  polished,  brass-hilted,  steel  swords,  while  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  distinguished  by  chevrons  of  dark  blue  cloth  attached 
to  the  coat-sleeves.  The  regimental  color  consists  of  a  flag  of  bunting 
in  strips  of  blue,  black  and  red,  representing  the  colors  of  the  uniforms 
of  the  three  Reformatory  grades.  There  are,  besides,  six  guidons,  in 
which  the  same  colors  are  used. 

"  A  feature  of  the  regiment  of  no  small  importance  is  the  band, 
which  began  as  a  drum  corps  with  a  dozen  snare  drums,  to  which  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  fifes,  a  bass  drum,  a  bugle,  and  finally  a 
full   set  of  brass  instruments. 

"The  records  of  military  performance  are  based  upon  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  of  marking  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  to  the  general  system  of  demeanor  credits  and  demerits 
which  prevails  at  the  Reformatory.  The  maximum  marking  attainable 
every  month  by  each  inmate  assigned  to  the  Regiment  for  faithful  per- 
formance in  that  connection  is  three.  For  breaches  of  discipline  marks 
are  deducted  in  accordance  with  an  established  schedule  outlined  be- 
low : 

"  There  are  three  classes  of  offenses.  Commission  of  any  of  those 
acts  enumerated  under  the  first  class  entails  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
marks,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  and  such  punishment  as 
shall  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  General  Superintendent,  and  which 
shall  be  promulgated  in  general  orders.  In  cases  where  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  of  guilt,  men  accused   of  offences  of  this  class   may  be  subject  to 
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court-martial,  the  members  of  which  are  commissioned  officers  of  the 
regiment  appointed  by  the  post  commander.  Commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  enumerated  under  the  second  classs  will  entail  the  loss  of  one-third 
mark  ;  third  class,  one-sixth  mark.  In  compiling  the  records  at  the  end 
of  each  month  the  sum  of  all  the  demerits  of  each  man  deducted 
from  three  determines  the  standing  for  the  month.  No  cognizance  is 
taken  of  fractional  remainders  in  this  compilation.  The  same  penalties 
attach  to  loss  of  marks  in  the  military  department  as  in  the  departments 
of  general  demeanor  and  education. 

"While  it  was  not  expected  that  the  military  exercises  would  replace 
productive  labor  as  a  reformative  means,  it  has  proved  so  excellent  a 
substitute,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  in  its  experimental  stage,  in 
riveting  the  attention  of  the  men  and  giving  them  sufficient  healthful 
physical  action,  to  warrant  its  extended  trial,  and,  perhaps,  permanent 
adoption  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  reformatory  system  of  training,  even 
when  the  industrial  system  shall  be  renewed." 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

New  classes  of  the  dullards  among  the  inmates  have  been  recently 
organized,  for  systematic  physical  improvement  by  means  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  baths  with  massage,  and  a  special  dietary  prescribed  by  the 
Physician  for  these  pupils.  These  classes  are  the  nucleus  of  the  physical 
training  department,  or  rational  reformative  treatment,  here,  now  soon 
to  be  established  on  an  enduring  basis.  During  the  next  year  of  1889 
there  will  be  erected  at  this  Reformatory  buildings,  baths  and  develop- 
ing apparatus  to  the  extent  that  is  suitable  and  sufficient  for  treatment  of 
all  such  inmates  as  are  manifestly  in  need  of  this  means  of  improvement. 
The  inmates  of  these  classes  are  selected  from  the  physically  deteriorated — 
those  of  undeveloped  or  abnormal  mental  constitution — and  certain  others 
for  whose  physical  good  health  and  healthful.mental  processes  much  of 
physical  renovation  is  required.  It  is  expected  that  the  number 
of  inmates  to  receive  this  training,  when  all  the  facilities  are  supplied, 
will  reach  almost  two  hundred.  The  funds  are  already  provided 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  last  year.  It  is  hoped  to  get  this 
department  into  full  activity  early  next  summer.  At  present  the  experi- 
ment with  a  smaller  number  of  the  inmatts  is  immediately  conducted  by 
an  instructor  employed  for  the  purpose,  with  such  assistance  as  he  can 
obtain  from  the  most  advanced  of  his  pupils  ;  but  the  whole  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Physician,  Dr.  H,  D.  Wey,  whose  intelligence  and 
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unusual  interest  insures  the  best  results  possible  to  obtain.  The  experience 
of  a  former  experiment  here,  two  or  more  years  ago,  together  with  the  daily 
observing  of  the  present  pupils,  fully  warrants  the  statement  that  by  this 
physical  training  a  considerable  percentage  of  inmates  who,without  it,  are 
apparently  hopeless  of  much  improvement,  will  now  more  certainly 
be  returned  to  society  self-supporting  and  reasonably  safe  members  of 
the  ccmmunity. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  TRADES. 

The  Trades  School  has  proven  to  be  a  most  important  as  well  as 
interesting  feature  of  the  Reformatory.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  prisoners  are  engaged  in  occupations  and  technical  training,  cover- 
ing twenty  two  different  branches  of  industry,  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  enable  or  aid  in  obtaining  an  honest  living.  It  is  intended  to 
organize,  immediately,  duplicate  classes  so  as  to  include,  under  indus- 
trial instruction,  fully  six  hundred  of  the  men.  Hitherto  but  two  even- 
ings each  week  have  been  devoted  to  the  Trades  School  and  the  training 
has  been  therefore  necessarily  limited  to  a  hundred  lessons  of  two  hours 
each  by  which  pupils  are  only  expected  to  become  proficient  enough  to 
take  place  as  advanced  apprentices  on  their  release  ;  but  now,  when  the 
inclement  season  prevents  work  in  out  of  door  gangs,  the  sessions  will  be 
changed  to  the  days,  alternating  duri?  g  certain  hours  with  military  drill 
and  drawing,  leaving  all  the  evenings  of  the  week  for  study  and  instruct- 
ion in  the  school  of  letters.  Each  class  is  to  receive,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  day,  drawing  lessons  specially  related  to  its  mechanical  branch 
respectively,  until  its  members  are  at  least  competent  to  read  readily  such 
working  drawings  as  they  maybe  required  to  follow  in  pursuing  their 
trade  hereafter.  The  instructors,  under  guidance  of  a  Trades  School 
ditector,  are  practical  mechanics  either  regularly  employed  at  the 
Reformatory  or  mechanics,  from  the  city  near,  who  for  fair  com- 
pensation come  in  to  teach.  The  floor  space  set  apart  for  trade 
instruction  embraces  23,500  square  feet, and,  together  with  the  roomusfd 
for  drawing  classes,  35,000  feet  is  well  fitted  with  tools  and  machinery 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  daily  sessions  of  the  Trades  School,  will, 
of  course,  withi  n  the  same  period  of  time,  carry  the  pupils  further  along 
towards  becoming  competent  tradesmen  ;  but  nothing  less  than  actual 
productive  industry,  tested  with  tasks  and  touching  the  markets,  can  fully 
fit  the  men  to  enter  at  once,  when  discharged,  upon  a  successful  indus- 
trial career.     Technical  training  in  the  public  schools,  for  the  average 
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youth,  may  be  sufficient  for  him,  releasing  and  directing  his  natural  and 
healthful  ambition  and  energy,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  young  criminals, 
who  are  imprisoned  because  along  with  their  lack  of  skill  there  is  also 
lack  of  industrial  impulse  and  ability.  Technical  schools  for  these 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  develop  also  those  powers  within  them  that 
are  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  this  Trade 
School  for  the  year,  destroying  the  products  of  their  efforts,  as  required 
by  the  Prison  Bill  of  July  last,  is  estimated  to  be  $10,000.00,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  This  amount  would  be  somewhat 
reduced  if  authority  could  be  obtained  to  dispose  of  articles' made  during 
the  progress  of  instruction. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Secretary's  very  full  account,  of  the  regular  educational 
work  of  the  Reformatory,  contained  in  the  last  and  previous  annual 
reports,  will  supply  any  desired  information  as  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  this  department  here.  Therefcre  the  following  abstract  of 
his  report  for  1888,  made  to  the  Superintendent,  will  doubtless  be 
sufficient  for  this  year. 

It  may  be  re-stated  that  the  schools  embrace  all  the  inmates;  the  school 
sessions  are  at  evening;  the  teachers  are  men  and  are  the  very  best  teachers 
to  be  found  in  the  city  near;  the  oral  plan  of  teaching  is  uniformly 
in  use,  no  school  books  are  used,  but  each  lesson  is  printed  on  a  leaflet 
and  distributed  to  the  pupils,  one  lesson  at  a  time  ;  and  all  are  subjected 
to  monthly  written  examinations,  the  result  affecting  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably, according  to  the  percentage  of  it,  the  inmate's  progress  toward  his 
liberation. 

There  were  nine  regular  and  three  subsidiary  classes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year  now  closed,  namely  : 

One  class  in  Political  Economy, 
One  class  in  Physics, 
One  class  in  Civil  Government, 
Six  classes  in  Arithmetic  and  Language, 
One  class  in  English  Literature, 
One  class  in  Practical  Ethics, 
One  class  in  Algebra. 
The  pupils  have  made  great  progress,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
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admission  75%  of  them  were  practically  illiterate,  while  at  present  not 
more  than  4%  can  be  so  classed,  and  of  the  remainder  40%  are  in  the 
upper  or  lecture  division,  their  studies  ranging  from  Percentage  in 
Arithmetic  and  from  Analysis,  Construction  and  Letter  Writing  in 
Language, to  an  outlined  high  school  course  in  History, Political  Economy, 
and  Practical  Ethics. 

After  many  years  experience  in  efforts  to  educate  young  criminals  as 
a  means  of  I  heir  reformation  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  its 
importance.  To  progress  from  illiteracy  to  a  good  common  school 
education  involves  such  changes,  and  increase  of  mind-power,  that  the 
prisoner,  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  his  crime,  will  be  likely 
to  differently  govern  his  conduct.  Possessing  more  of  intelligence  he 
instinctively  sees  the  consequences  of  misconduct  more  clearly  than  was 
possible  for  him  previously,  and  he  will,  even  without  consciously  willing 
to  follow  good  moral  conduct  for  the  sake  of  morality,  be  more  likely 
to  follow  it  as  the  path  of  wisdom.  It  is,  as  the  rule,  idle  to  expect  a 
change  of  character  without  a  change  of  mind  ;  and  without  new  habi- 
tudes, which  are  the  result  of  educational  training,  there  cannot  be  con- 
fidently predicted  any  permanent  change  of  mind.  To  advance  a  young 
man  from  the  habit  of  blind  obedience  to  his  instincts  to  habitual  con- 
duct, that  is  self-regulated  by  more  or  less  of  reason,  is  to  insure  some 
change  of  character  and  usually  a  change  for  the  better.  The  general 
Library,  although  of  but  moderate  proportions,  contributes  not  a  little  to 
such  an  educational  advancement.  The  small  reference  library  has,  the 
year  past,  been  well-used  under  pressure  of  a  demand  occasioned  by  the 
lectures,  which  are  followed  with  examinations,  affecting  the  date  of  the 
prisoner's  release.  The  books  in  this  library  division  are  mainly  of 
philosophical,  mechanical,  historical  and  biographical  character,  with  a 
few  poetical  works  from  standard  authors.  The  librarian's  distribution 
receipt  book  shows  that,  of  these  reference  library  books,  there  have  been 
issued,  by  request  during  the  year,  7,588  books  besides  the  issue  of  the 
general  library  books  and  a  weekly  issue  of  400  magazines  and  periodicals. 
The  taste  for  and  habit  of  reading,  that  many  have  acquired)  while  here, 
have,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  followed  and  remained  with  them  at 
home  after  their  release.  Letters  from  parents  and  friends  have  been 
received  expressing  their  surprise  and  gratification  that  he  who  previous 
to  his  course  of  training  here  was  restless  at  home,  hurrying  to  the  street 
after  the  day's  work  and  evening  meal,  now  since  his   return   from  the 
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Reformatory,  hurries  home  from  his  [work,  finding  for  himself  and 
imparting  toothers  happiness  with  his  books  and  quiet  domestic  enjoy* 
ments. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  brief  reports,  of  their  work  and  impres- 
sions, from  three  Elmira  clergymen,  of  different  faith,  who  have  most 
frequently  ministered  here  during  the  year,  viz.:  Mr.  Beecherof  the 
Park  Church,  Rev.  J.  J.  Bloomer  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Rabbi  Radin  of 
the  Synagogue.  I  have  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  value  to  our 
men  of  an  intelligent  religious  faith  Such  instruction  and  services  as 
these  three,  and  others  who  have  conducted  the  religious  services  from 
time  to  time,  have  rendered,  very  considerably  contributes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  men.  It  is  doubtful  however  if  resident  paid  Chaplains 
representing  the  several  phases  of  theological  dog.na,  at  least  such 
representatives  as  might  willingly  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  inmates, 
would  be  as  serviceable  as  are  the  occasional  discourses  of  the  several 
more  capable  speakers.  The  common  peisonal  persuasive  work  of 
ordinary  prison  chaplains  could  not  be  serviceably  introduced  here  under 
our  plan  of  reformative  effort,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  all  general 
and  public  means,  a  minute  personal  knowledge  and  treatment  of  each 
inmate  by  the  General  Superintendent,  who  receives  every  month  for 
private  interviews,  on  their  own  request,  a  number  equal  to  about  the 
whole  population  of  the  prison.  There  is,  in  the  mind  of  men,  as 
observed  during  imprisonment,  an  unexplained  but  actual  repugnance  to 
professional,  official  and  stereotyped  religious  phrases,  while  for  the  noble 
character  of  the  practical  christian,  in  common  affairs,  unheralded  and 
unnamed,  there  is  among  prisoners  a  quick  and  favorable  response.  If 
the  officials  and  all  having  communication  with  the  inmates  could  be  full 
grown  manly  men,  having  themselves  conscious  access  to  and  communion 
with  the  Almighty  Father,  this  without  ever  mentioning  it,  a  far  more 
powerful  religious  force  would  be  exerted  for  the  men  than  by  any  other 
means. 

REFORMATIONS. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  my  last  'year's  report  attention  was 
called  to  the  effort  then  in  progress  to  ascertain  as  to  1,722  inmates 
paroled  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Reformatory  up  to  Sept.  30th, 
1887.  Stating  that  the  indications  were,  for  the  returns  being  received, 
that  the  estimates  of  reformations  contained,  year  by  year,  in  the  annual 
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teports  would  probably  be  sufficiently  verified.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  definitely  about  these  men,  by  inquiries  sent  to  every  prison 
where  they  might  possibly  be  or  have  been  imprisoned,  by  inquiries  sent 
to  relatives,  employers,  acquaintances,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
obtained  definite  information  as  to  1,125.  Of  tn's  number  there  is  re- 
liable information  that  78.5%  of  them  had  not  fallen  into  crime,  but  are 
now,  or  until  the  death  of  some  of  them,  self-sustaining  and  law  abiding 
citizens.  We  were  successful  in  obtaining  definite  information  of  the 
inmates  paroled  at  different  periods,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Of  those  paroled   in  1880,  142,  doing  well,  8r.o'/, 
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The  Physician's  report  shows  the  usual  large  number  of  consultations, 
he  having  had  12,672  interviews  with  inmates  about  their  real  or  fancied 
ills.  There  have  been,  however,  but  seven  deaths  during  the  year  out  of 
an  average  prison  population  of  809,  a  rate  per  centum  of  .865,  only. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  every  inmate  to  consult  the  Physician  at  pleasure, 
without  cost  or  loss  to  himself  unless  he  wastes  valuable  time  by  malin- 
gering, but  the  privilege  is  an  evil  that  should  be  remedied.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  apply  to  the  Doctor  since  of  necessity  every 
man's  attention  is,  by  the  daily  ''Doctor's  Call",  turned  to  himself  to 
inquire  whether  he  is  really  sound  and  feeling  altogether  quite  well,  while 
without  such  a  reminder  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  so  inquire. 
The  getting  something  for  nothing  (the  free  medical  attendance)  contri- 
butes to  the  habit  we  are  trying  to  correct,  the  very  same  habit,  perhaps, 
that  led  the  prisoner  into  crime.  When  under  the  individual  self-support 
principle  of  the  proposed  industrial  system,  the  prisoner  is  charged  for 
medical  attendance  the  same  as  he  would  be  if  calling  a  physician  when  at 
liberty ;  this,  with  other  evils  that  belong  to  a  false  or  fictitious  prison 
labor  system,    will  no  doubt  be  corrected.     The   percentage  of  insane 
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transferred  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn  is  this  year 
gratify ingly  small,  only  six,  while  four  previously  transferred  have  been 
returned  as  recovered. 

Altogether,  the  physical  health  of  the  inmates,  the  past  year,  has 
been  excellent,  indicating  the  faithfulness  of  the  Physician  to  the  cases  he 
has  treated,  and  to  sanitary  conditions  as  well. 


The  largest  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  on  the  ist  of 
August,  1888,  when  854  were  confined,  and  the  smallest  number  was  on 
October  ist,  1887,  namely  747.  The  monthly  average  is  809,  twenty- 
four  more  than  for  1887.  *  ne  population  is  too  great  for  the  accommo- 
dations, and  there  is  every  prospect  it  will  gradually  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  Chapel,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  gallery  which 
seats  200  additional  men,  is  still  too  crowded  and  must  be  enlarged, 
and  it  should  now  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  musical  instrument, — an 
organ.  To  enlarge  the  Chapel, without  offensively  marring  the  architect- 
ural symmetry  of  the  buildingsat  their  eastern  facade, to  provide  addition- 
al seating,  to  refinish  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  will  be  made  necessary  by 
the  alterations,  to  provide  better  ventilation,  and  for  purchasing  a  suit- 
able organ,  the  sum  of  $10,000.00  will  be  required,  which  no  doubt  the 
Legislature  will  promptly  supply,  as  they  have  hitherto  always  responded 
to  your  reasonable  requests. 

To  recapitulate  the  monetary]  needs  of  the  Reformatory,  necessary 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1889,  I  should  state  that  to 
start  again  in  productive  industries  upon  the  plan  in  operation  when 
work  closed  on  the  2nd  of  August  last  will  require  $50,000.00  for  man- 
ufacturing materials  etc.,  to  be  immediately  available,  and  an  appropria- 
tion for  1890  of  $50,000.00  for  maintenance,  and  $100,000.00  for  the 
same  purpose  and  for  manufacturing  materials  and  expenses  as  may  be 
required  that  year.  Or,  should  the  present  policy  of  no  productive  labor 
at  all  be  maintained,  then  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.00  for  mainte- 
nance for  1889  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

A  small  appropriation  of  $10,000.00  to  enlarge  and  refinish  and 
furnish  the  Chapel,  as  described  in  this  report,  will  also  be  necessary. 

I  ask  indulgence  while  yet  again  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  inmates  here,by  the  transfer  of,  say, 
200  of  the  lower  portion  of  them  to  a  reformatory  prison  it  is  possible 
for    the  State   to  easily    provide  by  designating  and  adapting  one  of  the 
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State  Prisons  for  such  a  use.  The  practical  obstacle  to  organizing 
another  Reformatory  from  one  of  the  Prisons  seems  to  have  been  the 
possible  interference  of  it  with  prevailing  prison  industries  throughout 
all  the  prisons — interference  and  loss  to  result  from  withdrawing,  in  the 
course  of  classifications  of  prisoners,  men  from  existing  employments  in 
the  prisons.  There  is  now,  of  course,  no  such  difficulty  in  the  way,  and 
I  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  that  the  matter  be  this  year  influentially 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

The  usual  financial  statements  and   statistical  tables  will  be  found 
appended. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Z.  R.  Brockway, 
General  Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


COST  OF  MAINTENANCE,   1888. 

Steam,  Gas  and  Water  Apparatus  ....  $622.04 

Clothing  and  Bedding 14,285.64 

Fuel  and  Light 16,136.32 

Rooms  Furnishing 530. 7 7 

Prisoners'  Transportation 4.679.83 

Kitchen 2,381.13 

General  Expense 12,093.04 

Discharged  Prisoners 3*358.50 

Salaries 31,496.58 

Repairs  and  Alterations 6,541.09 

Provisions 39*566.34 

School  books  and  Teaching 3*528.30 

EARNINGS. 

From  Inmates  Labor  on  State  Account  .    .  $40*352.30 

Deficit 94,867.28 

*i35>217.58        $*3S>219S8 

(Earnings  of  Farm,  turned  over  to  Provision 

Account  $3*065.19) 

CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30th,  1887,     $9,551. 90 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30th,  1888,     17,273.13  $7,721.23 
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Balance   of  debts  due  the  Reformatory  after 
deducting  amount  due  for  pris- 
oners' deposit, 
Sept.    30th,    1887,       $16,398.18 
Sept.    30th,    1888,  7»o°*-39       $9*395-79 


Value  of  property  on  hand  exclusive  of  funds 
and  investments, 
Sept.    30th,    1887,       $82,166.98 
Sept.    30th,    )888,       139,162.98 


$10,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

100,000.00 
10,000.00 


Appropriations  drawn  from  the   State  of  New 
York : 
South  Wing  Appropriation    .... 
South  Wing  Furnishing  Appropriation 

Shop  Appropriation,  1887 

Manufacturing  Appropriation,  1887  . 
Maintenance  Appropriation,  1888  . 
Barn  and  Storehouse  Appropriation  . 
Water,  Shops  &  Training  Appropriation         20,000.00 

Appropriations  expended  : 

South  Wing  Appropriation 

South  Wing  Furnishing  Appropriation  . 
Water,Shops  and  Training  Appropriation 
Bain  and   Storehouse  Appropriation    . 

Amount  received  from  Appropriations  1886 
and  1887  for  labor  of  prisoners 
applied  to  construction  work, 
now  refunded 

Cost  of  Maintenance  over  earnings  .... 


56,996.00 


9,290.99 

5,640.72 

22,121  08 

5»782-52 


i,975>97 
94,867.28 


$204,395- 79     $204,395.79 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

South  Wing  Appropriation $150,000.00 

Expended  in  1886,  1111,934.26 
Expended  in  1887,  28,248.41 
Expended   in    1888,  9,290.99     149,473.66 

Balancfe 5-26.34 

$  150,000.00     $  1 50,000. 90 

South  Wing  Furnishing  Appropriation  .    .    .  |     $10,000.00 

Expended  in   1886, $2,104.79 

Expended   in   1887, 2,254.49 

Expended  in    1888, 5,640.72 

$  10,000.00       $10,000.00 

New  Shops  Appropriation  1887 $15,000.00 

Water,  Shops  and  Training  Apropriation  '88  33,000.00 

Expended   in    1887  $5,187.84 

Expended   in   1888.         22,121.08    $27,308.92 

Balance 20,691.98 

$48,000.00     $48,000.00 

Barn  and  Storehouse  Appropriation  ....  $20,000.00 

Expended  in  1888       •       $5,782.52 

Balance 14,217.48 

$20,000.00       $20,000.00 
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DETAILED  INCOME  STATEMENT. 

HARDWARE  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year $47,599.94 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  inven- 
toried now 46,181.50 

Dr.         Materials,  machinery  on  hand  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year  ....  $23,156.53 

Materials  etc.,  purchased 60,608.80 

t              Amount  gained  or  earned    ....  10,016.11 

$93,781.44       $93.78i.44 

BRUSH  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year 75*946.90 

Materials,    Machinery,   etc.,  inven- 
toried now 22,741.00 

Dr.         Machinery,  materials,  etc. ,  on  hand 

?t  the  beginningof  the  year  .  $21,161.50 

Expended  for  materials,  etc.,  .    .    .  60,856.31 

Amount  gained  or  earned    .    .     .    .  16,670.09 

$98,687.90       $98,687.90 


KROOM  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year $58,274.79 

Materials,  machinery,   etc.,    inven- 
toried now 22,446.06 

Dr.         Materials,  machinery,  etc.,   on  hand 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  .  $8,407.88 

Expended  on  Materials,  etc.,  .    .    .  64,609.13 

A  mount  gained  or  earned    ....  7,703.84 


$80,720.85      $80,720.85 
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TINWARE  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year $20,910.24 

Materials,    machinery,   etc.,    inven- 
toried now 9,244.24 

Dr.         Materials,  machinery,  etc.,  on  hand 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  .  £5,796.16 

Expended 'for  materials,  etc.,  .    .    .  22,596.83 

Amount  gained  or  earned    ....  1, 761. 38 

*3°>i54.38      J30.154.38 

CHAIR  MANUFACTURE. 

Sales  during  the  year $16,725. 49 

Materials,   machinery,  etc.,    inven- 
toried now  '  7,947.03 

Materials,  machinery,  etc.,  on  hand 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  .  £3.441.35 

Expended  for  materials,  etc.,  .    .    .  18,297.61 

Amount  gained  or  earned *>933-56  '  '  ' 

£24,672.52       £24,672.52 

NOVELTY  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year £3,43132 

Materials,    machinery,  etc.,   inven 

toried  now 8,192.36 

Dr.         Expended  for  materials,  etc.,  .    .    .      £11,483.71 
Amount  gained  or  earned   .    .     .    .  x39-97 

£11,623.68       £11,623.68 


Cr. 


Dr. 
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PACKING  CASE  MANUFACTURE. 

Cr.         Sales  during  the  year  .        .     .    .     , 
Materials,   machinery,   etc.,  inven- 
toried now 

Dr.         Expended  for  materials,  etc.,  .    .    . 
Amount  gained  or  earned   .... 


^6,466. 

16 

839- 

39 

$6, 1 78. 2 1 

1,127.34 

l7,3°5-55         *7>3<>5-55 


SUMMARY  OF    EARNINGS. 

♦Hardware $10,016.11 

Brush 16,670.09 

Broom 7*703-84 

Tinware 1,761.39 

*Chair 2,933.56 

♦Novelty *39«97 

♦Packing  Case :    • 1,127.34 

$40,352-3° 

*These  departments  are  quite  new  and  are  not  much  developed  as  yet  for 
earnings. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Statistics  of  the  inmates   for  the  twelve   years  from  the  opening  of 
the  Reformatory  to  September  30th,  1888. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  .   .  3>4j8 

Total  number  discharged 2,661 

797 
Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody    ....  31 

Actual  count  September  30th,  1888 828 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were  : 

Definites 323 

Indefinites 3,135  3,458 

DEFINITES. 

Of  the  definites  received 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the 

State  Courts 80 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  U.  S.  Courts  .    .  56 

Transferred  from  other  prisons 187  323 

Of  the  total  number  of  definites  discharged    .    .    .  300 

There  were  discharged  by     expiration  of 

sentence 277 

Carried  forward,  277 
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Brought  forward,  277 

Transferred  to  Cnminal  Insane  Asylum  .    .  3 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2    * 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken      2 

Suicided 1 

Re-transferred   to  State  Prison 15             300 

INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received  .    .    .  3»!35 

There  were  sentenced  by  State  Courts  ...  3>*33 

There  were  sentenced  by  U.  S.  Courts  ...  2         3*135. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged  .    .  2,361 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  parole  14 

Paroled ...  2,019 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term no 

Released  from  State  Prison   by  expiration  of 

maximum  term 74 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

while  eloped 9 

Released  trom  the  Insane  Asylum   by   expi- 
ration of  maximum  term 5 

Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  special 
order  of  Managers  and  placed  in  care  of 

relatives 10 

Released  from  State  Prison  by  special  order 

of  Managers 5 

Released  by  habeas  corpus 1 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 8 

Pardoned  by  the  President    .......  1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison 2 

Killed  by  falling  elevator 1 

Killed  by  inmate 1 

Killed  by  accident  . 1 

Suicided  while  incarcerated 3 

Carried  forward,        2,364 
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Brought  forward,  2,364 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 6 

Died  at  Reformatory  from  natural  causes  .    .  32 

Died  at  Insane  Asylum 1 

Died  while  eloped 1 

Eloped,  not  yet  retaken 6 

Transferred  to  Criminal   Insane  Asylum  and 

now  there  remaining 11 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  now 

there  remaining 31 

^         Sentence  superseded 5 

Returned   to  place   of  conviction    (warrants 

untenable) 4         2,361. 

INDEFINITES  PAROLED. 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled  .    . 2,019 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  therefore 

absolutely  released  at  date  of  parole   .    .  151 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 

six  months  and   then-  absolutely  released 

from   further  liability   from   sentence  here         1,170 
Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintain  ed, 

the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired  .  154 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to   fulfill 

obligations  and  lost  sight  of 146 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  ....  102 

Returned  to  Reformatory   vountarily  ...  19 

Died 9 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole    v   .    .  41 

Discharged  by  'evoiration  of  maximum  term  227         2,019 

Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory 12? 

There  were  re-paroled 65 

Transferred   to  State  Prison  (maximum  term 

having  since  expired) 10 

Transferred  to  State   Prison  and    from  there 

Carriedforward,  75 
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Brought  forward,  75 

pardoned  by  Governor 1 

Discharged  from  Reformatory  by  expiration 

of  maximum  term 10 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 30 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  now 

there  remaining ••....  3 

Died  at  Reformatory 1 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  the  Managers  1              121 


Of  those  paroled  the  second  time 65 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore absolutely    released  at   the   date    of 

parole 4 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  months  and  then  absolutely  released 
from  further   liability  from    sentence  .    .  20 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained, 

the  period  of  parole  not  having  expired  .  1 

Sentence  superseded 1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fufill 
obligations  and  lost  sight  of  .....     .  3 

Died 2 

Discharged  by  expiration   of  maximum  term  2 1 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest* ....  11 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily  ...  2  65 


Of  those  returned  the  second  time 13 

There  were  re-paroled 8 

Discharged  by  specialjorder  of  the  Managers  2 

t  Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum  term 

since  expired) 1 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 1 

Transferred  to   State  Prison  and   now  there 

remaining 1  13 
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Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for 
six  months,  then  absolutely  released  from 
further  liability  from  sentence  here  ...  i 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill 
obligations  and  lost  sight  of #i 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  3 

Returned   to  Reformatory  by   arrrest  ...  3 

Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory  the  third  time 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  the  Managers  1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

while  at  Reformatory 2 


SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 2,019 

There  were  absolutely  released 1,346 

On  parole — not  yet  absolutely  released   .    .  305 

Returned  to   the  Reformatory    ai.d  now  in 

custody 31 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  .  .  263 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  by  special 

order  ot  the  Managers 4 

Transferred  to   State  Prison  (maximum  term 

since  expired) .  12 

Sentence  superseded 42 

Died 12 

Transferred  to  State  Prison   and  now   there 

remaining 4  2,019 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF    PROBABLE  REFORMATION. 

Whole  number  paroled  (of  these  65    were   paroled 

twice,   8  three  times) 2,019 

Of  these   there  served  well  and  earned  their 

absolute  release 1*191 

Carried  forward,         1,191         2,019 
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Brought  forward,  1,191  2,019 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 154 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 75 

One  half  of  those   discharged  by   maximum 

expiration •  139 

Absolutely  released  because  paroled  out  of 
State,  correspondence  and  conduct  main- 
tained for  six  months  or  more 101 

One  half  of  those,  who  being  sent  out  of 
State  and  absolutely  released  at  date  of 
parole,  ceased  correspondence  and  were 
lost  sight  of 27 

1,687  °r  83.6$ 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  here  remain- 
ing    31     or  1.5% 

Died 12     or     .6$ 

Probably    returned     to     criminal    practices     and 
contact  : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of 76 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum 

expiration  .  *  • 140' 

One   half  ot  those,    who,    being  sent  out  of 
State  and  absolutely  released  at   date  of 
parole,  ceased  correspondence  and  were  lost 

sight  of  .    .    . 27 

Sent  to  other  prisons 46 

289  or  14.3$ 

Of  the  men  paroled  to  other  States  and  Countries, 
there  were  sent  to  : 

Arkansas 2 

Africa 1 

Colorado •  .  4 

California  .    .    .    .     • .  1 

Connecticut 3 

Carried  forward,  1  r 
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Brought  forward,  1 1 

Canada 12 

District  of  Columbia 1 

England 5 

France  ....        2 

Germany 8 

Georgia 3 

Illinois • 36 

Indiana 3 

Iowa • 5 

Ireland •  .    .    .    .  2 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 6 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts      27 

Maine 1 

Missouri . .  4 

Michigan 22 

Nebraska ....  1 

New  Jersey 26 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 30 

Pennsylvania 94 

Russia .  1 

Rhode  Island 13 

Switzerland 1 

Sea 5 

Texas 1 

Tennessee  .    .    .  • •  7 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 5 

Wisconsin 6 

Wyoming  Territory 1           3^8 

PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  YEAR    ENDING     SEPT.  30th,   1 888. 

There  were  paroled,  first  time *  300             303 

There  were  paroled,  second  time 3 
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Of  these  there  served  well  and  secured  their 

absolute  release 91 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus  failing  to  fulfill 

obligations  and  lost  sight  of 40 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  ....  10 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily   ...  1 

Discharged  by  expiration   of  maximum  term  4 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  ...  4 
Correspondence  now  maintained,  the  period 

of  parole  not  having  expired 153 


303 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION    OF    MEN  PAROLED 
DURING  THE  SINGLE  YEAR.  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30th,   1 888. 

Whole  number  paroled 303 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  released  91 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained, 

period  of  parole  not  having  expired  .    .  153 

One  naif  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 

while  on  parole .20 

One   halt  of    those    whose   maximum    term 

expired  while  on  parole 2 

*66  or  87.8% 

Returned  to  Reformatory 11  or  3.7% 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practice  and  contact : 
One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence 

while  on  parole 20 

One   half   of  those  whose   maximum    term 
expired  while  on  parole  ........  2 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  ...  4 

26  or  8.5$ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OF  INMATES. 

i.     RELATING   TO   THEIR    PARENTAGE. 

(hereditary.) 
insanity  or  epilepsy  (in  ancestry.) 

428  or    13.7% 

DRUNKENNESS  (iN  ANCESTRY.) 

Clearly  traced .      1,204  or  38.4% 

Doubtful 340  or  10.9  " 

Temperate i>59o  or  50.7  " 

education  Tin  ancestry.) 

Without  any  education 441  or  14.0% 

Simply  read  and  write 1,287  or  411  " 

Ordinary  common  school  or  more 1,257  or  40.1  " 

High  school  or  more 149  or  4.8  " 

PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (IN  ANCESTRY.; 

Pauperized 145  or     4.6% 

No  accumulations 2,419  or  77-2  *' 

Forehanded 570  or  18.2  " 

OCCUPATION  (IN  ANCESTRY) 

Servants  and  clerks 344  or  10.9% 

Common  laborers 983.  or  31.4" 

At  mechanical  work  .    .    ♦ 1,189  or  37  9  " 

With  traffic 537  or  17.2  " 

The  professions  (so  called) 

I^aw 13 

Medicine 36 

Theology 8 

Teaching  .    .    .    .    : 24  81   or     2.6% 
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2.     RELATING  TO.INMATES  THEMSELVES. 

(Environment.) 

THE  HOME  LIFE, 
(tf)      CHARACTER   OF  HOME. 

Positively  bad 1^53  or  52I% 

Fair  (only) 1,221  or  38.9*' 

Good 280  or     9.0  " 

(/>)       DURATION  OF   HOME  LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  ten  years  of  age 163  or     5.2$ 

Left  home  between  to  and  14  years  of  age   ....  197  or     6.3  " 

Left  home  soon  after  1 4  years  ot  age „  923  or  29. 5*** 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime 1*851  or  50.0" 

Note. — As  to  the  1,283  homeless  :— 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities 282  or  21.9% 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerant)  ,    .  232  or   18.1  " 

Lived  with  employers  .    .    .    , 288  or  22.4  " 

Rovers  and  tramps 481  or  37.6  " 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 619  or  19.8$ 

Simply  read  and  *rite  (with  difficulty) 1,570  or  50.1  *' 

Ordinary  common  school .  823  or  26.2*' 

High  school  or  more 123  or     3.9*' 

^INDUSTRIAL. 

Servants  and  clerks 923  or    9.5% 

Common  laborers 1,537  or  49.1  " 

At  mechanical  work 587  or  18.7  " 

Idlers 87  or     2.7  " 

CHARACTER  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 11830  or  58.4% 

Not  good 1,181  or  37.7*' 

*It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation,  are,   as  a 
rule,  not  regularly  employed,  nor  steady  reliable  workmen. 
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Doubtful 64  or     2.0% 

Good •  59  or     1.9  " 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Protestant 1*323  or  42.2% 

Roman  Catholic 1.424  or  45.5  •' 

Hebrew 156  or    4.9  " 

None 231  or     7.4  " 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)     As  to  health,  viz.  : 

Debilitated  or  diseased 198  or     6.3% 

Somewhat  impaired 248  or     7.9  " 

Good  health 2,688  or  85.8  " 

(6)     As  to  quality,  viz.  : 

Low  or  coarse 755  or  24. 1  % 

Medium  .    .    * 1,173  or  37-4  " 

Good 1,206  or  38.5  " 

MENTAL. 

(a)     Natural  capacity  : 

Deficient 70  or     2.2^ 

Fair  (only)  .  • 738  or  23.6  " 

Good '..     ...  1,867  or  59.6  " 

Excellent 459  or  14.6  " 

(£)     Culture  : 

None 1j323  or  42.2% 

'Very  slight g02  or  2g  ^  « 

Ordinary  ; 817  or  26.1  " 

Much 102  or     3.2  " 

MORAL. 

(a)     Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated.) 

Positively  none :  .    .    .  1,206  or  38.5^ 

Possibly  some ■.    .....    .  1,041  or  33.2  '.< 
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Ordinarily  susceptible  . 739  or  23-5% 

Specially  susceptible .    .  148  or     4.8  *' 

(/>)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  shown  under  the 
examination,  either  filial  affection,  sense 
of  shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss  : 

Absolutely  none 1,682  or  53.7% 

Possibly  some 888  or  28.2  *' 

Ordinarily  sensitive 414  or  13.2  " 

Specially  sensitive • 150  or     4.8" 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence,  viz  :  * 

Against  the  property 2,946  or  94.0% 

Against  the  person 177  or     5.6" 

Against  the  peace 12  or       .4  :t 

Age  of  inmates  when  admitted  : 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 1,847  or  58-9% 

"     20     "     25     «•     "     "      979  or  31.2  •« 

"     25     "     30     <• "     "      .'  308  or     9.9  " 

^STATEMENT  SHOWINc;  THE  RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADED. 

Of  the  present  805  indefinite  inmates,   there   reached 
the  first  grade  : 

After  only  six  months 107  or  13.3% 

From  seven  to  nine  months 35  or     4.4  •* 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 20  or     2.5  4* 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months  .             39  or     4.8  <J 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 29  or     3.6  •* 

From  twenty-five   to  thirty-six  months 19  or     2.4  *• 

After  thirty  six  months 17  or     2.1  " 

266  or  33.1% 

In  progress  now 539  or  76.9  ** 


805  or  100.0% 


*The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  first  |or  probationary  grade, 
preparatory  to  release,  is  six  months. 
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The  grade  status  of  the  805  now  here  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  second  or  neutral  grade 413  or  51.3% 

In  the  first  or  probationary  grade 266  or  33.1  " 

In  the  third  or  lowest  grade 126  or  15.6" 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PERIOD  OF   DETENTION  OF  PRESENT  INMATES. 

Of  the  present  805  inmates,  there  have  been  here  : 

Less  than  one  year 385  or  47.7  " 

One  year  and  less  than  two 219  or  27.3  " 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 92  or  11. 4  " 

Three  years  and  less  than  four 68  or    8.4  " 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 38  or    4.7  " 

Pive  years  and  more 3  or       .5  " 


805  or  100.0% 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates  17^  months. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATE  OF  PROGRESS  AS  TO  RELEASE  OF 
PRISONERS  PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 2,019 

Of  these  there  were  paroled  : 

After  only  twelve  months 179  or     8.9" 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 525  or  26.0  " 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  . 323  or  16.0  " 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 415  or  20.5  " 

From   twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months 387  or  19.2" 

After  thirty-six  months 190  or     9.4  " 


The  average  detention  before  parole  was  21  months. 


2,019  or  100.0% 
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Reports  of  Religious  and  Ethical  Instructors. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — Of  a  distinctively  religious  culture  in  the  Elniira  State 
Reformatory,  no  report  can  be  given  ;  for  there  is  no  such  organized 
* 'department"    with  an  official  Chaplain  at  its  head. 

The  opportunities  for  religious  growth  are  (i)  A  general  meeting  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  where  sacred  song,  Scripture,  prayer,  and  sermon 
make  together  a  service  seventy-five  minutes  long.  (2)  For  the  comfort 
of  tender  consciences,  and  the  gratification  of  exclusive  religious  faith, 
smaller  meetings  are  conducted  by  approved  representatives  and  teachers 
of  that  faith.  (3)  At  sincere  call  of  any  "inmate/'  pastoral  instruction 
is  permitted,  and  the  consolations  and  sacraments  of  religion  are  minis- 
tered to  the  sick  and  dying. 

The  Ethical  and  industrial  discipline  of  the  institution  are  not 
technically  religious.  And  yet  it  is  in  every  way  a  help  and  preparation 
for  religion.  Order,  subordination,  self-mastery,  cleanliness,  industry, 
a  wholesome  dietary  and  allotment  of  labor  and  rest,  would  seem  to  be, 
if  not  religious,  "a  beginning  of  wisdom." 

A  class  in  '* Practical  Ethics"  very  quickly  discovered  that  an  honest 
search  aftet  the  right  leads  resistlessly  to  a  recognition  of  God.     And  :  — 
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I  find  nowhere,  not  even  around  my  own  pulpit,  a  more  discrimi- 
nating, apprehensive,  and  sympathetic  reception  of  Spiritual  truths  than 
awaits  the  pastors  and  lecturers  who  preach  to  the  "Reformatory  boys" 
on  Sundays. 

If  the  right  man  could  be  found— bright,  versatile,  apt  to  teach,  sym- 
pathetic without  feebleness,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  to  make  his  pious 
heart -beat  felt  by  the  young  men  one  by  one— a  Godly,manly  Chaplain 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Institution. 

But  in  default  of  such  a  man,  or  while  waiting  to  find  him,  the 
present  religious  influences  that  prevail  in  the  Reformatory  seem  to  be 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  asked  for  or  expected. 

Thos.  K.  Beecher. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  ray 
relationship  as  Chaplain  to  the  Catholic  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Confessions  are  heard  once  each  month,  and  mass  is  said  on  the 
following  Sunday.  Many  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  receive 
the  sacraments.  Catechetical  instructions  are  given  twice  in  the  month 
with  the  profit  of  educating  the  men  in  their  christian  doctrine,  as  evid- 
enced in  their  anxiety  to  practice  their  faith.  During  my  administrations 
the  men  have  been  respectful  and  orderly. 

A  chaplain  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  these  men, 
together  with  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  could  soon  show  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  power  of  religious  training. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
J.  J.  Bloomer. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — Complying  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  report  of  my  ministrations  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  inmates  of  your  institution. 

When  I  accepted — in  April,  1885 — the  kind  proposition  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  impart,  once  in  a  month,  religious  instruction  to  the 
Jewish  prisoners,  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  lay  stress  before  them  more 
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upon  the  ethical  points  of  Judaism  than  upon  the  ceremonial  and  ritual 
part  ot  the  same,  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  by  so  do- 
ing I  would  be  by  far  more  able  to  influence  them  and  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence. The  free  soil  of  our  great  Republic  is  not  adapted  to  the 
obsolete  orthodox  views  and  opinions  prevailing  among  the  Jews  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  Especially  to  the  rising  generation,  of  which  the. 
prisoners  of  the  Reformatory  consist,  must  be  taught  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  of  a  pure  and  rational  religion,  based  upon  ethics  and  morals, 
not  merely  upon  dogmas  and  rites  which  do  not  agree,  by  any  means, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

I  found  in  the  Reformatory,  at  the  time  when  I  commenced  my 
ministrations  there,  about  28  Jewish  inmates,  most  of  whom  were  born 
in  this  country  and  had  very  little  religious  training  at  their  respective 
parental  homes.  Moreover,  even  their  parents  belonged  to  that  modern 
class  of  Jews  who  are  denominated  by  the  term  "  Re  formers.0  To  teach 
such  young  men  an  old-fashioned  Judaism — if  I  may  say  so — would  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  of  no  avail.  They,  probably,  would  have  attended 
my  services,  would,  perhaps,  have  listened  to  my  sermons,  but  with  the 
feeling  that  I  do  not  understand  and  comprehend  the  liberal  spirit  under 
which  the  Jewish  faith  has  developed  itself  in  America  through  the  direc- 
tion given  to  it  by  our  modern  and  scientific  Divines. 

My  sermons  were  addressed  to  them  not  as  convicts,  but  I  delivered 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  I  spoke  to  independent  members  of  a  Jewish 
Congregation  by  which  I  was  engaged  as  an  officiating  minister,  and 
this  has  greatly  contributed,  as  I  safely  may  assert,  to  their  confidence 
placed  in  me,  and  to  their  attachment  shown  me  on  several  occasions. 
In  confidential  intercourse  which  I  had  with  many  of  them  they  revealed 
to  me  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  so  that  I  knew  their  antecedents  much 
better  than  the  juries  which  indicted  them  and  the  judges  who  sentenced 
them  to  the  Reformatory. 

Usually  I  took  as  texts  for  my  sermons,  ethical  sentences  of  the  Old 
Testament,  relating  to  honesty,  righteousness,  truthfulness,  patience, 
subordination,  value  of  discipline,  lawfulness,  true  lepentance  and  im- 
provement, temperance,  contentment,  diligence,  industry,  etc.  Some- 
times I  chose  as  my  mottos  Rabinical  teachings  and  sayings  of  the 
Hebrew  sages  in  the  Talmud,  a  few  of*  which  I  will  not  omit  to  mention  : 
"The  order  of  the  world  rests  upon  three  pillars,  on  the  law,  on  worship 
and  on  charity.' '     Keep  aloof  from  a  wicked  neighbor,  do  not  associate 
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with  a  sinner,  never  consider  thyself  exempt  from  God's  chastisement." 
"If  I  will  not  look  to  myself,  who  will  do  so  ?  But  if  I  look  only  to  my- 
self, what  am  I?  And  if  not  now,  when?"  "Be  as  scrupulous  about 
the  lighest  command  as  about  the  weightiest,  for  no  man  knows  the  result 
of  his  actions.' '  "Consider  three  things  and  thou  wilt  never  fall  into 
sin  ;  remember  that  there  is  above  thee  an  all  seeing  eye,  an  all-hearing 
eir,  and  a  record  of  all  thy  actions."  "An  envious  eye,  sinful  propensi- 
ties and  misanthropy  rob  life  of  its  pleasure  and  value."  "The  day  is 
short,  the  work  is  great,  the  workmen  are  slothful,  the  reward  is  rich, 
and  the  Master  is    urgent." 

The  "ceterum  censeo"  of  nearly  all  my  lectures  and  sermons  before 
the  prisoners  was,  that  it  is  never  too  late  for  anyone,  even  for  the  lowest 
criminal,  to  become  a  good  and  useful  member  of  society. 

I  sincerely  think,  nay,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  my  good  inten- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  more  or  less  intel- 
ligent prisoners  under  my  charge  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence, 
apparently  shown  by  the  favorably  changed  behavior  and  conduct  of  such 
individuals  belonging  to  my  class,  of  whom  I  first  thoughc  that  they  were 
incorrigible,  that  my  instructions  and  advice  given  to  them  were  lost. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  many  of  the  Jewish  pris- 
oners who  have  been  paroled  by  you  often  called  at  my  private  residence 
and  were  attentive  to  my  well-meant  suggestions  and  advice. 

I  neither  deceive  nor  flatter  myself,  if  I  positively  assert  that  my 
spiritual  labor  is  very  much  appreciated  and  gratefully  recognized  by  the 
prisoners.  I  certainly  must  except  a  few  stupid,  indolent  and  by  inborn 
inclination  lazy  fellows  who  do  not  show  any  interest  in  my  services  and 
sermons;  but  the  same  belong  to  that  class  of  convicts  on  whom,  just  as 
well,  the  purifying  and  reforming  process  of  the  Reformatory  is  lost: 
they  learn  nothing  and  they  forget  nothing. 

At  the  sixth  Conference  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association,  held 
April  25th,  1887,  in  New  York,  I  proposed  to  my  colleagues  that  a  col- 
lection of  books  on  Jewish  topics  be  made  among  the  various  Synagogues 
for  the  library  of  the  Reformatory.  My  proposition  was  unanimously 
accepted  and  Rabbi  Schlesinger  from  Albany  was  empowered  to  act  tor 
the  association.  I  received  from  him  40  Hebrew  prayer-books  with 
English  translations,  and  six  volumes  of  Lesser's  Annals  from  Rev. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Rabbi  in  New  York  city. 

Since  I  was  appointed  Hebrew  instructor  of  the  Reformatory  I  have 
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delivered  there  51  sermons.  Besides  the  regular  Hebrew  services,  per- 
formed once  a  month,  I  am  holding  two  extra  services  annually,  on  New 
Years'  Day  and  on  the  Eve  of  the  day  of  Atonement,  on  both  of  which 
days  the  Jewish  prisoners  are  released  from  any  physical  work  and  are  per- 
mitted if  they  choose  to  do  so,  to  spend  the  same  in  their  cells  for  devo- 
tional purposes.  I,  indeed,  and  the  Jewish  prisoners  with  me,  appreciate 
very  much  the  kindness  with  which  the  Superintendent  consented  that  they 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  holding  Divine  services  and  of  enjoying  spirit- 
ual recreation  on  both  those  days.,  the  holiest  of  our  feasts.  Such  a  favor  be- 
stowed upon  them  will  most  assuredly  not  fail  to  add  one  link  more  to  the 
chain  of  practical  reforms,  used  under  your  adminstration  for  the  improve- 
ment and  correction  of  the  prisoners. 

I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  impartiality  and  unprejudiced  demean- 
or towards,  and  your  treatment  of  the  Jewish  prisoners,  and  this  maxim 
of  yours  is  taken  as  an  example  by  the  officers  and  keepers  of  your  institu- 
tion. This  fact  cannot  be  enough  emphasized,  because  we  Jews  are  ac- 
customed to  meet,  now  and  again,  even  in  this  free  America,  with  preju- 
dices and  partial  judgment  against  us  among  our  Christian  fellow-citizens, 
not  very  seldom  even  among  the  liberal-minded. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  I  delivered  my  sermons  at  the  Reformatory 
in  the  German  language  ;  but,  consulting  with  the  Superintendent,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  speak  in  the  Vernacu- 
lar, and  I  have  done  so  for  two  months. 

There  are  now,  at  this  date  (October  31st),  51  Jewish  prisoners, 
nearly  all  of  them  sent  from  New  York  city.  28  were  born  in  this 
country/mostly  of  German  parentage  ;  12  born  in  Germany,  4  in  Russia, 
3  in  Poland,  1  in  Austria,  and  3  in  Hungaria.  ' 

About  30  of  these  inmate  enjoyed  very  little  ot  that  religious 
education  which  deserves  to  be  so  termed,  About  20  of  them  were,  in 
the  respective  countries  where  they  were  born,  to  a  certain  extent,  religi- 
ously trained,  but  according  to  my  conviction  not  in  the  right  direction. 
They  know  more  or  less  of  religious  usages  and  customs,  very  little,  how- 
ever, of  Judaism,  pure  and  simple. 

After  the  reading  of  this  report,  presented  to  your  kind  consideration, 
you  will  easily  understand  and  acknowledge  that  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  to  the  Jewish  inmates  in  the  torm  of  services,  sermons,  lectures 
and  talks  is  necessary  and  useful  in  the  highest  sense  of  these  terms. 

May  the  system  of  reformations,  applied  in  your  institution,  help  to 
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tead  on  that  time,  when  sin  shall  cease  and  unbelief  shall  be  no  more, 
when  righteousness  will  become  establised  in  our  midst,  and  our  country 
at  large  will  be  saved  from  the  taints  of  vice  and  crime,  from  self-in- 
dulgence and  corruption. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adolph  M.  Radin,  Ph.  D. 
Rabbi  of  the  High  Street  Temple, 

Elmira,N.  Y. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  ; 

Gentlemen  : — For  a  number  of  years  ethical  instruction  has  been 
given  regularly  in  this  institution  in  addition  to  the  religious  teaching. 
During  the  past  year  about  two  fifths  of  those  confined  here  including 
those  of  higher  school  grades  have  had  each  week  (excepting  one  in  each 
month)  a  lecture  and  class  exercise  in  this  subject,  occupying  an  hour 
and  a  half.  These  lessons  form  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  out- 
lines being  printed  and  examinations  held  as  in  other  classes. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  LESSONS. 

The  nature  of  the  lessons  may  be  expressed  roughly  by  saying  that 
the  moral  life  has  been  taken  up  as  the  subject  of  study  just  as  wealth  is 
taken  up  in  Political  Economy  but  no  strictly  theological  questions  have 
been  brought  in.  Such  difficulties  of  thought  regarding  moral  distinctions, 
motives  good  and  bad,  conflicts  of  conscience,  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  laws  and  governments  as  usually  arise  as  people  begin  to  reflect  serious- 
ly upon  the  ways  of  the  better  social  life  have  been  considered,  besides 
rr, any  practical  questions  regarding  self-control,  elevation  of  feeling  and 
thought  and  the  part  of  wisdom  in  every  day  affairs.  To  provide  a 
thread  by  which  the  lectures  might  be  connected  into  a  systematic  series 
they  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  reviews  of  the  views  in  turn  of 
the  various  master  minds  in  the  department  of  ethical  knowledge,  as  to 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  wise  man.  Many  quotations  from  these 
writers  have  been  given,  so  that  the  instruction  has  afforded  some  infor- 
mation to  the  men  of  a  historical  or  semi-philosophical  character  a5ide 
from  its  main  purpose. 
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METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  CLASS. 

The  aim  has  been  not  so  much  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  stereotyped 
facts  and  ideas  as  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  men  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  true  conception  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  of  which  they 
are  members  and  to  form  true  convictions  as  to  their  relations  to  it.  On 
this  account  both*  sides  of  doubtful  questions  have  been  noticed  and  a 
decision  called  for.  The  leading  consideration  in  the  selection  of  lecture 
topics  from  week  to  week  has  been  the  needs  and  interest  already  shown. 
Free  discussion  has  always  been  allowed  and  in  some  cases  it  has  seemed 
profitable  to  devote  almost  the  whole  lesson  period  to  this.  This  method 
not  only  holds  the  interest  of  the  learners,  even  causing  it  at  times  to  run 
quite  high,  but  enables  the  instructor  to  carry  them  along  more  readily 
to  desired  conclusions. 

INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  CLASS. 

The  intelligence  of  the  class  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole  best  compared 
to  that  of  an  advanced  class  \n  a  high  school,  some,  of  course  rising 
above  this  standard,  others  falling  below.  In  general  as  compared  with 
persons  of  similar  age  in  the  better  classes  outside  they  seem  to  be  bright 
and  quick  rather  than  deep  or  close  students.  Their  remarks  in  the  class 
frequently  bring  forth  applause  or  signs  of  disapproval  from  their  re- 
sponsive fellows  and  occasionally  a  vein  of  purer  metal  and  greater 
depth  is  touched.  Without  much  liking  for  books  they  seem  to  take 
naturally  and  successfully  to  the  study  of  human  nature.  As  might  be 
expected  they  do  not  evince  much  previous  reflection  upon  ethical  mat- 
ters— not  as  much,  I  think,  comparing  them  again  to  those  of  similar 
age  outside,  as  upon  economic  topics. 

RESULTS  OF  THE    INSTRUCTION. 

In  what  degree  the  purpose  of  this  course  of  instruction  has  been 
accomplished  cannot  of  course  be  determined.  The  examination  papers  as 
a  whole  taken  with  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  class  and  elsewhere  in  the 
prison  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  considerable  moral  obscurity 
has  been  removed.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  cant  and  hypocrisy 
have  less  to  do  with-  answers  in  examination  than  might  be  supposed,  as 
the  most  superficial  and  refractory  views  are  there  expressed  with  almost  un- 
bounded confidence  in  their  truth,  and  are  marked  the  same  as  more 
approved  views  when  the  question  calls  for  opinions.     A  few  illustrations 
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from  the  answers  of  various  men  in  the  last  examination  follow,  the 
numbers  being  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  writers. 

No.  2422,  "In  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  I  have  found  a  great  amount 
of  my  short  comings."  "Pleasure  before  to  me  was  excess — now,'moder- 
ation." 

No.  2737,  "Most  benefitted  by  understanding  the  unjust ifiableness 
of  anger." 

No.  2236,  "The  lectures  hive  proved  to  me  again  that  it  is  always 
the  wisest  rule  to  follow  the  golden  midway,  not  to  despise  pleasure  and 
not  to  despise  honest  labor,  but  to  combine  both  to  a  harmonious  unit." 

No.  2768,  "By  the  help  of  the  lectures,  discussions,  etc.,  I  see 
already  the  fallacy  of  the  Epicurean  theory  which  I  was  unconsciously 
following."  "I  think  that  reason  and  conscience  should  be  the  ruling 
elements  in  any  system  of  morals,  together  with  strict  obedience  to 
law." 

No.  1973,  "I  have  learned  more  about  the  best  way  to  get  happiness 
than  I  had  known  before,  that  is,  happiness  that  can  be  got  in  a  good 
way,  and  also  that  a  person  by  reflection  and  reasoning  with  himself  will 
do  those  things  which  will  be  beneficial  to  his  moral  welfare  and  that 
nothing  but  an  insane  man  will  sit  down  and  reason  to  himself  to  commit 
suicide." 

No.  1890,  "I  have  learned  most  upon  the  point  of  morals  which 
says  every  man  is  your  brother." 

Of  course  it  is  true  as  experience  with  the  convict  phase  of  human 
nature  abundantly  illustrates,  that  an  improvement  in  moral  knowledge 
and  general  intelligence,  even  though  to  all  appearances  it  is  genuine 
and  results  in  higher  and  firmer  convictions,  is  often  unaccompanied  by 
any  noticeable  improvement  of  conduct.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  go  the  Socratic  extreme  of  holding  that  virtue  is  identical  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  good  to  see  how  knowledge  upon  matters  of  this  kind, 
regarding  which  the  views  of  many  of  these  men  are  sadly  crude  and 
distorted,  may  be  beneficial  and  must  in  some  cases  be  highly  important. 
Though  every  kernel  may  not  bring  forth  a  wavering  stalk  of  grain,  as 
for  instance,  those  preservediwith  ancient  mummies,  no  wheat  is  produced 
that  would  stand  the  commonplace  tests  of  commerce  with  such  seeds  to 
start  with. 

Yours  Truly  * 

Chas.  Marvin. 
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List  of  clergymen  and  others  who  made  addresses  to  the  inmates 


Rev.  I.  B.  Ives. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Collin,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ken  yon. 

Rev.  Myron  Adams,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Little,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York  City. 

M,  E.  Barakat,  Assyria,  Africa. 

Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  III. 

Prof.  F.  B.  S inborn,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Eugene  Smith,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hodgeson. 

Rev.  Harvey  Lawkin. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Converse,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Bullock,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Rev.  Ida.  C.  Hultin,  Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Samuel  Clemens,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  George  Riddle,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Knox,  Welsley  College. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  \ 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  September  30th,  1888.  J 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  ; 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  I  have  visited  the  Reformatory  355 
times,  interviewing  and  prescribing  for  12,672  men  in  cells,  shop  and 
hospital. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  52,  as  follows  : 

Albuminuria  (acute) 1 

Amputation  of  hand 1 

Anaemia  and  general  dropsy .    .  1 

Axe  cut  of  the  toe 1 

Bronchitis  (acute) 2 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Debility 1 

Dislocation  of  elbow 1 

Erythema  nodosum 2 

Erysipelas  (facial) 2 
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Fever]  (simple) i 

Fever  (typhoid) i 

Fistula  in  ano i 

Heart  disease  (valvular) i 

Hemorrhage  (bronchial) 2 

Hemorrhage  (pulmonary) 2 

Inflammation  of  gall  ducts 1 

Injury  to  hand  (machinery) 1 

Iritis 1 

Keratitis 1 

Nephritis  (acute) 1 

Orchitis  (gonorrhoeal) 2 

Parpphymosis 1 

Peritonitis ....  1 

Pharyngitis 1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 5 

Pleuritic  effusion  (serous) 1 

Rheumatism  (acute) •   .     .  8 

Scalp  wound 1 

Scrofula 1 

Senility 1 

Sprained  ankle 1 

Stab  wound  of  face 1 

Tape  worm 2 

Seven  deaths  have  occurred,  viz.  : 

Pelvic  abscess 1 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis ^ 

Purulent  Pleurisy , 1 

Suicide  by  hanging 1 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart 1 

Four  men  have  been  returned  from  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts  at 

Auburn,  and  six  taken  thither  classified  as  follows  : 

Dementia 1 

Dementia  (senile) 1 

Mania  (acute)  .    .    , 2 

Melancholia 2 

Of  the  above  one  was  an  old  man,  transferred  to   the   Reformatory  from 

Sing  Sing  in  1876. 
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The  lost  of  a  hand  and  a  few  minor  injuries  constitute  the  casualties 
of  the  year.  The  general  health  of  the  men  has  been  most  excellent 
and  a  decrease  of  minor  ailments  peculiar  to  the  seasons  noted. 

The  stoppage  in  July  last  of  all  productive  industries  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  physical 
training  for  educational  purposes  to  a  larger  number  of  men  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  treated. 

Two  classes  were  formed  of  14  and  18  respectively,  composed  of 
the  most  illiterate  and  stupid  men  in  the  Reformatory.  These  at  the 
present  time  are  being  subjected  to  systematized  exercise,  bathing,  and  a 
regular  diet,  that  a  mental  quickening  and  awakening  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  of  the  success  attending  this  portion 
of  the  year's  work. 

While  a  certain  crudeness  incident  to  inadequate  facilities  has  char- 
acterized our  procedure  in  the  past,  yet  results  have  been  obtained  in 
educational  work  sufficient  to  demonstrate  what  may  be  done  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

The  completion  by  another  year  of  the  bath  house  and  the  provision 
of  suitable  quarters  and  apparatus,  will  place  us  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  physical  education  systematically,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
schools  of  trades  and  letters. 

There  is  yearly  committed  to  your  charge  a  class  densely  stupid 
and  ignorant  who  have  fallen  into  errors  of  habitude  of  mind  and  body 
and  with  whom  prevailing  educational  measures  are  disappointing.  Th's 
class,  before  entering  the  school- room  and  engaging  in  mental  task  work, 
would  be  benefitted  by  being  aroused  and  placed  upon  a  better  plane, 
through  physical  treatment.  A  course  of  three  or  six  months,  according 
to  individual  needs,  should  be  followed  out,  during  which  mental  impres- 
sion through  school-work  should  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  criminal  dullard  and  illiterate,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  impress  the  mind  primarily.  A 
season  of  physical  education,  with  a  discipline  that  holds  each  man  to  his 
work,  requiring  him  to  do  it  well/ and  forcing  into  the  background  the 
overweening  ego  of  the  criminal,  developes  the  qualities  of  attention 
and  activity,  conferring  a  promptitude  of  action  and  improved  muscular 
control,  and  marks  a  state  of  unconscious  mental  improvement.  A  stimu- 
lation sufficient  to  produce  an  improved  muscular  coordination  indicates 
an  increased  cerebral  receptivity  and  a   mind  prepared  to   respond  more 
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quickly  and  satisfactorily  to    menial  stimuli,    as   applied  in  class  room 
teaching  and  recitations. 

The  study  not  of  crime  but  of  the  criminal  (criminology)  is  at 
present  engaging  the  attention  of  social  scientists.  Fere's  theory  of 
cerebral  degeneracy  and  Lombroso's  of  heredity  and  atavism,  show  the 
direction  in  which  investigation  is  tending.  Accepting  tne  materialistic 
view  of  either  degeneracy  or  heredity,  it  follows  that  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  System,  will  be  favorably  impressed  by 
the  highest  degree  ol  physical  perfection  to  which  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  corporal  man.  If  the  emotionalist  be  correct  in  his  premise—a  dis- 
belief in  a  physical  force  in  mental  action,  physical  education  for  mental 
quickening  is  an  empirical  method  of  treatment,  though  few  there  will 
be  who  will  claim  that  a  sound  body  is  a  mental  detriment. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  indicate  an  adequate  idea  of  the  improve- 
ment experienced  by  those  receiving  physical  treatment.  Figures  convey 
but  a  comparative  meaning,  and  unless  the  measurements  are  taken  by  an 
expert,  under  similar  conditions  upon  each  occasion  they  are  apt  to  be 
misleading. 

During  the  coming  year,  when  our  work  shall  have  become  systema- 
tized, I  hope  each  month  to  measure  every  man  after  the  plan  adopted  by 
many  Universities  and  Training  Schools.  Photography  could  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  and  made  to  yield  valuable  contributions  to 
studies  in  comparative  physiognomy,  as  showing  the  effect  of  physical 
training  upon  facial  expression. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Hamilton  D.  Wey,  M.  D. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  { 
Elmira,  September  30th4,  1889.  j 
To  the  Legislature  : 

The  earnings  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  since  its  cre- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  frequent  change  of  system  and  of 
industries  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  computed  to  the  date  of  the 
last  report,  amounted  to  §606,299.35.  During  the  past  year,  the 
period  of  prohibited  labor,  no  increment  has  been  derived,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  deficiency  is  to  be  noted.  This  is  occasioned  by  a 
different  basis  of  valuing  goods  and  materials  on  hand  in  August 
1888  and  June  1889,  the  former  in  view  of  continuing  and  the  latter 
of  discontinuing  business ;  by  depreciation  in  the  current  market 
value  of  the  stock,  and  to  some  extent,  to  damage  and  deterioration 
in  storage.  All  these  matters  considered,  the  aggregate  of  earnings 
to  date  is  $585,250.03,  which  has  been  expended,  from  time  to  time, 
for  maintenance. 

The  maintenance  cost  for  1889,  sqfl^ently  provided  for  by  th^ 
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Legislature  of  1888,  is  1137,109.01,  or  40^  cents  per  man  per  day. 
The  actual  average  increase  of  inmates  in  1889  over  1888,  not  con- 
sidering those  transferred  to  the  State  prisons,  is  213,  a  ratio  of 
increase,  which  if  continued  another  year,  will  give  a  population 
of  1200  or  more  inmates  to  be  cared  for  in  the  Reformatory.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  required  expenditure  for  maintenance 
will  reach  1175,000,  and  since  the  prospective  earnings  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  defray  any  considerable  portion  of  that  sum,  during 
the  present  year,  the  managers  believe  it  to  be  indispensable  that  an 
appropriation  for  1891  be  made  to  the  amount,  at  least,  of  $150,000. 
The  managers  also  concur  heartily  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  that  a  reserve  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
manufacturing  capital  be  provided  and  placed  at  disposal  for  intro- 
ducing new  industries,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

The  appropriation  of  last  year  of  $8,000,  to  enlarge  the  chapel, 
has  not  been  drawn,  nor  has  that  much-needed  work  been  com- 
menced, for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  to  be  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  object  contemplated  in  the  reconstruction  of  that  portion 
of  the  central  building.  The  appropriation  is  less  by  $2,000,  than 
the  sum  estimated  to  be  needed  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Since 
that  estimate  was  made,  the  influx  of  prisoners  calls  for  still  further 
enlargement  of,  the  chapel.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  added 
population  an  increased  appropriation  of  $5,000,  is  respectfully 
requested. 

Of  special  appropriations,  previously  made,  there  remains  unex- 
pended, for  work  in  progress,  the  sum  of  $12,346.26,  which  is  enough 
to  complete  the  improvements  for  which  the  original  sums  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  whole  number  of  single  rooms  or  cells,  in  the  Reformatory, 
is  765,  but  not  more  than  750  are  available  for  ordinary  use.  With 
more  than  1000  prisoners,  as  at  present,  (Nov.  2nd,)  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  to  make  provision  for  1200  during  the  coming 
year,  it  is  apparent  that  450  rooms  are  lacking  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  inmates.  The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has  advised  us  that  he 
can  afford  no  further  relief,  in  our  crowded  condition,  in  the  way  of 
transfer  to  the  State  prisons.  Relief,  therefore,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  providing  a  new  prison,  or  by  enlarging  those  now  in  existence. 
Such  are  the  manifest  evils  of  the  association  of  prisoners  in  cells. 
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that  to  be  compelled  t9  wait  for  relief  in  the  Reformatory  until  an 
additional  prison  can  be  built  and  made  ready  for  occupancy,  would, 
we  believe,  wellnigh  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  methods  and  the 
results  which  are  peculiar  to  this  institution.  The  managers,  there- 
fore, recommend,  inasmuch  as  an  addition  to  the  Reformatory  would 
not,  of  itself,  entail  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  already 
cared  for,  or  to  be  sent  here,  whether  the  enlargement  is  made  or 
not,  that  the  Legislature  authorize  and  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  north  wing,  of  500  rooms  or  cells,  with  the  necessary  apartments 
suggested  by  such  new  building.  The  construction  of  the  proposed 
addition  would  afford  work  and  trade  instruction  for  200  or  more 
inmates,  and  would  cost,  including  material  and  expert  assistance, 
not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  analyzed  maintenance  tables,  covering 
a  period  of  seven  years,  to  be  found,  among  other  specific  details,  in 
the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent.  These  tables  show  such 
uniformity  of  expenditure,  year  after  year,  and  the  varying  cost 
observed  in  them  is  accounted  for  in  such  a  natural  and  reasonable 
manner,  as  to  suggest  careful  and  economical  management,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  personal  and  particular  inspection  which  the  mana- 
gers have  given  the  subject. 

The  Act  of  1889  places  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  Reformatory 
in  the  category  of  the  first  grade,  and  confers  authority  to  employ 
them  with  a  view  to  their  ability,  when  released,  to  earn  honest  sup- 
port, without  regard  to  profit  to  the  State  from  their  labor  while 
imprisoned.  The  annual  expense,  over  earnings,  for  maintaining 
the  Reformatory,  will,  necessarily,  be  more  than  formerly,  for  the 
reasons  given,  but  the  State  will  derive  a  benefit  greater  than  the  cost 
of  such  maintenance,  in  the  repressing  effects  which  are  the  essence 
of  a  true  reformative  prison  administration,  not  only  in  this  insti- 
tution, but  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  termsW  the  Act  of  1889,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  felt  in  all  its  power,  by  the  criminally-inclined  classes,  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

Time  will  be  required  to  select,  introduce  and  organize  indus- 
tries adapted  to  a  new  system  at  the  Reformatory.  Eight  specific 
industries,  previously  carried  on,  are  prohibited  or  seriously  impaired, 
by  the  requirements  of  the  law.     Added  to  this,  recent,  agitation  on 
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the  subject  of  prison  labor  has  lessened  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  The  sentiment  re- 
ferred to  has  destroyed  such  demand  among  manutacturers  generally, 
and  the  low  price  of  free  labor  occupied  with  the  coarser  and  simpler 
wares  adapted  to  the  industries  peculiar  to  this  and  kindred  estab-. 
lishments,  affords  no  inducement  to  engage  in  lines  of  production 
which  will  come  in  competition  with  outside  business. 

The  features  of  the  law  by  which  the  Reformatory  is  governed, 
and  the  circumstances  in  part  enumerated  in  this  report,  call  for  such 
an  adaptation  of  industries  to  the  work  of  reformation  in  progress 
under  the  system  in  operation  here,  as  will  subordinate  the  great 
purpose  of  returning  our  prisoners  to  society,  after  the  shortest 
period  of  detention  consistent  with  prescribed  rules,  as  safe  and 
serviceable  citizens.  To  this  end  we  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  the 
generosity  of  the  State  for  moral  and  financial  support. 

The  subjoined  reports  cover  the  whole  subject  of  operative  in- 
fluences, including  physical,  military,  technological,  educational 
and  disciplinary  training,  which  are  a  summary  of  the  processes 
employed,  whereby  the  work  of  the  Reformatory,  pure  and  simple, 
is  exercised  upon  its  inmates,  and  they  are  earnestly  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Wm.  C.  Wey, 
Wm.  H.  Peters, 
M.  H.  Arnot, 
James  B.  Rathbone. 
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Report  of  the  General  Superintendent. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  ) 
Elmira,  September  30th,  1889.  ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  :— The  most  important  topic  of  my  annual  report  for 
this  year  is  how  to  relieve  the  Reformatory  from  over-population, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its  usefulness  and  promote  its  re- 
formative treatment  for  young  criminals.  There  are  760  rooms  all 
told,  with  an  average  number  of  inmates  the  past  year  of  922  against 
809  for  1888.  The  highest  number  during  the  year  reached  965, 
while  the  number  now  at  this  writing  (Nov.  2)  is  1001. 

The  very  serious  evil  consequences  of  placing  more  than  one 
inmate  in  the  same  room  have  been  kept  at  their  minimum  here  by 
carefully  selecting  room-mates  and  by  confining  the  "doubling" 
mainly  to  men  in  the  upper  first  grade,  but,  at  the  best,  the  room 
associations  of  three  or  four  hundred  prisoners  is  an  evil  of  serious 
import,  one  to  be  avoided  in  all  prisons  and  especially  to  be 
avoided   in   a   Reformatory.      The  transfer   to    the  State    prison 
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last  spring  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  unpromising  prisoners 
did  not  afford  the  relief  intended  because  the  Reformatory, 
after  their  removal,  remained  overcrowded  and  the  committal  ot  new 
prisoners  quickly  carried  the  count  to  its  former  figure  again,  and 
even  this  relief  cannot  again  be  had,  for  the  Superintendent  ot 
Prisons  has  felt  obliged  to  refuse  the  necessary  permission  for  further 
transfers  owing  to  the  full  condition  of  the  State  prisons  themselves. 
Neither  could  any  satisfactory  relief  be  afforded  even  if  the  courts 
could  be  induced  to  sentence  these  young  criminals  to  the  State 
prisons  instead  of  the  Reformatory  for  the  reason  that  the  effect  of 
this  cutting  off  or  greatly  diminishing  the  supply  of  new  men  at  this 
Reformatory,  while  at  the  same  time  the  best  men  are  being  sent  out 
on  parole,  would  be  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  mass  of  our  population, 
and  operate  to  soon  change  the  character  of  the  institution  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  convict  prison  ;  and,  besides,  to  overcrowd  the  State 
prisons  with  the  reformatory  class  of  criminals  sent  direct  from  the 
courts,  as  must  then  be,  is  a  greater  evil  surely  than  to  continue  to 
crowd  the  Reformatory  with  them. 

The  State  should  at  once,  and  without  delay,  commence  the 
erection  of  another  Reformatory  to  be,  perhaps  not  exactly  like  this 
one  but  for  another  grade  of  young  criminals,  constituting  the 
second  in  the  series  of  graded  reformatory  prisons  ;  but  so  much 
time  is  required  to  complete  a  new  prison  that  the  project  could  not 
afford  the  required  relief,  and  there  remains  then,  it  seems,  no  alter- 
native but  to  proceed  with  erecting  additional  room  accommodations 
here.  Five  hundred  additional  rooms  would,  after  leaving  sixty 
vacant  cells  for  facilitating  grade  changes  etc.,  afford  single  rooms  for 
only  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  a  number  but  199  above  the  present 
actual  count.  A  new  reformatory  prison  to  confine  and  care  for  five 
hundred  prisoners  would  cost  probably  $700,000  or  $800,000,  at 
leaht,  while  five  hundred  additional  rooms  can  be  constructed  at  this 
Reformatory— providing  at  the  same  time  additional  officers*  rooms, 
school  rooms  etc. ,  all  heated  and  lighted— for  not  more  than  $200,000. 
The  present  lecture  hall,  when  enlarged  as  provided  by  the  Act  of 
last  year,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  perhaps  $5,000  additional,  will 
accommodate  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
work  shops  are  believed  to  be  ample. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it  would  be  preferable  if  some  means 
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of  relief  could  be  provided  without  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  inmates  to  be  treated  here,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
it,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  five  hundred  additional  rooms 
only  provide  separate  rooms  each,  as  above  stated,  for  199  more 
than  the  number  of  prisoners  now  confined. 

The  prisons  of  New  York  are  full.  New  prisons  must  be  provid- 
ed. But  where  is  the  limit  to  this  growth  of  crime  and  criminal  es- 
tablishmemts  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  repressing  the  crimes  of 
young  criminals  ?  The  world  looks  admiringly  upon  the  reduction 
of  crime  in  England  as  shown  in  statistics  as  relate  to  her  adult 
prison  population.  They  show  a  reduction  during  the  past  ten  years 
•of  more  than  13,000,  a  result  accomplished  by  wise  measures  of 
prison  reform  carried  out  under  a  highly  centralized  prison  system. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  though  that  during  a  period  of  twice  ten  or 
eleven  years  in  England  the  population  of  the  industrial  schools  and 
juvenile  reformatories  has  increased  more  than  16,000.  The  adult 
population  decreases  :  The  juvenile  and  institutionary  population 
increases.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  reduction  first  referred  to  ?  If  so,  the  fact  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  State  of  New  York,  in  order  to  suppress  adult  crime,  must 
treat  more  effectually  the  juvenile  criminals.  This  Reformatory  is 
not,  of  course,  for  the  class  commonly  known  as  juvenile  criminals. 
It,  however,  fills  a  unique  and  most  important  place  in  the  prison 
system  of  the  State,  since  it  is  intended  for  the  reformative  treatment 
of  a  class  between  the  juvenile  and  adult  criminal— of  prisoners  be- 
tween sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Fully  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals  in  the  State  prisons  are  believed  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty  years,  and  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  per 
cent,  are  first  offenders  in  felony,  and  therefore  proper  subjects  for 
such  a  reformative  treatment  as  is  applied  in  this  institution. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  cost  to  the  State  for  maintaining  the  Reformatory  for  the 
past  year,  with  no  income  derived  from  labor,  is  in  gross  $137, 109.01, 
which  is  40W  cents  per  day  per  inmate,  or,  if  we  add  an  amount 
equal  to  that  received  from  the  United  States  prisoners,  the  per  diem 
cost  reaches  42^  cents  per  day.     The  gross  cost  as  above  stated   in- 
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eludes  items  peculiar  to  this  Reformatory  and  not  usual  in  ordinary 

prisons,  as  follows : 

Physical,   technological,  and  military   training      .    .  $9,398.42, 

For  school  books  and  teaching 2,825.25, 

For  transportation  of  prisoners 6,063,07, 

Making  a  total  of $18,286.74, 

this  without  computing  the  additional  cost,  incident  to  the  system 
here,  for  fuel  and  lights  and  salaries.  If  the  above  items  alone  be 
deducted,  the  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  is  reduced  to  $1 18,822.27, 
and  the  per  diem  cost  equals  35^  cents.  The  gross  cost  for  1890  is 
estimated  at  $150,000,  this  with  a  very  small  prospect  of  earnings  as 
will  hereinafter  be  explained.  The  appropriation  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, taken  together  with  possible  earnings,  will  be  sufficient  for 
this  year,  but  tor  1891  provision  should  be  made  by  the  present 
Legislature,  for  maintenance,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,  and  with- 
out regard  to  possible  prospective  earnings. 

MANUFACTURING. 

On  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  the  resumption  of  pris- 
on industries,  (Act  382,  laws  of  1889)  an  inventory  by  selected  ap- 
praisers was  made  of  all  the  manufacturing  plant  and  materials, 
which  when  completed  and  compared  with  the  inventory  of  1888 
shows  a  shrinkage  of  $21,048.52,  attributable  to  the  necessarily 
different  basis  of  the  appraisal,  depreciation  in  market  value,  to  loss 
and  damage  by  storage  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  fully  explained,  (see  table  ap- 
pended) a  shrinkage  which  was  foretold  on  page  15  of  my  report  of 
last  year.  After  the  inventory  the  matter  of  employing  the  inmates 
at  productive  industries  at  once  engaged  attention,  but  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  here  not  much  progress  has  yet 
been  made.  The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  this 
Reformatory  either  at  shoemaking,  stoves,  or  hollow  ware,  and  the 
five  per  cent,  limitation  clause  of  the  Act  operates  to  prevent  our  re- 
suming chair  making,  brush  making,  or  broom  making,  while 
the  pipe  business,  which  was  -provided  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  Yates  bill  of  1888  with  a  plant 
sufficient  to  employ  seventy-five  men  is  reduced  to  eleven 
men,   too  few  to  warrant   the  emplovment  of  necessary  experts, 
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The  hardware  manufactory,  for  which  there  is  a  plant  and 
facilities  to  employ  250  men,  is  by  the  same  clause  limited  to  120 
men.  This  number,  together  with  25  men  to  be  employed  at  tin- 
ware, constitutes  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  to  be  employed  at 
productive  industries  which  have  been  previously  carried  on  here. 
These  two  industries,  together  with  a  variety  wood-turning  business, 
and  some  articles  of  furniture,  are  being  slowly  developed  under  the 
difficulties  of  absence  of  experts  and  of  only  new  operatives  gener- 
ally. The  demand  that  exists  in  the  other  prisons,  perhaps,  for  the 
quick  resumption  of  productive  industries  is  not  present  here  for  the 
reason  that,  during  the  year,  we  have  not  suffered  from  the  evils  of 
idleness  as  it  is  said  the  population  of  other  prisons  has  suffered. 
The  time  of  our  inmates  has  been  fully  occupied,  and  it  is  at  present 
occupied,  even  though  no  productive  labor  at  all  is  carried  on,  and 
they  never  were  in  better  physical  and  mental  condition.  Also  the 
Act  this  year  distinctly  authorizes,  nay,  commands  that  the  class  of 
prisoners  included  in  the  First  and  Second  grades,  which  com- 
prise almost  the  whole  population  of  the  Reformatory,  shall  be  em- 
ployed "with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  by 
honest  industry  after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment,  and  it  is  the 
primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labor ;  and  such  prisoners  of  the 
First  grade  may  be  so  employed  at  hard  labor  for  industrial  train- 
ing "and  instruction  solely,  even  though  no  useful  or  salable  pro- 
ducts result  from  their  labor  ******"  "The  labor  of  the  Sec- 
ond grade  shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production  of  useful  and 
salable  products,  but  secondarily,  to  fitting  such  prisoners  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  honest  tndustry  after  their  discharge  from  pris- 
on, even  though  their  labor  be  1  hereby  rendered  less  productive." 
The  Attorney -General  having  decided  that  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  apply  as  well  to  the  Reformatory  as  to  the  State  prisons,  a  re- 
grading  of  inmates  to  comply  with  the  law  was  at  once  made  by 
which  relative  grade  proportions  are  changed  so  that,  at  the  date  of 
this  report,  there  are  in  the  grades  : 

First  Grade 723  inmates. 

New  Second  Grade 209        " 

NewThird  Grade 11 

The  legislature  has  thus  relieved  the  management  of  the  Reformatory 
of  any  embarassment  of  obligation  to  earn  a  considerable  amount 
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toward  maintenance  unless  earning  without  hindrance  to  the  higher 
objects.  We  are,  by  authority  of  the  law,  now  fully  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  best  methods  of  reformative  treatment  intended  to 
fit  the  prisoners  of  the  First  grade  and  Second  grade  to  maintain 
themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  release,  and  this  "Even 
though  no  useful  or  salable  products  result  from  their  labor"  while 
in  prison.  To  re-arrange  the  industrial  system  here  so  as  to  carry 
out,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  purpose  of  the  law  above  quoted,  there 
was  little  need  to  push  on  with  the  selecting  and  organizing  of  pro- 
ductive industries  which  require  the  use  and  risk  of  capital  in  manu- 
facturing interests  and  industries  which  may  be  soon  withdrawn 
again  by  new  legislation.  Indeed,  the  past  year's  experience  with 
the  inmates,  occupied  as  they  have  been  with  instruction  in  trades, 
military  and  physical  training  and  active  engagement  in  the  evening 
schools,  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  as 
well  not  to  attempt  at  present  any  manufacturing  at  all  for  the  simple 
sake  of  earning  money  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  except  for  the 
investment  already  made  when  the  labor  was  prohibited  in  1888,  an 
investment  in  goods  in  process,  in  materials  and  plant  which,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  must  now  be  finished  and  made  marketable. 
Under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  investment,  it  was  incumbent 
to  revive  the  hardware  industry  and,  at  the  same  time,  effort  has  been 
made,  and  will  continue,  to  find  and  carry  on  other  industries,  such 
as  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  productive  and  at  the  same  time  facili- 
tate the  use  of  prison  industries  for  reformative  ends  in  a  better  and 
more  effectual  way  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  For  the  present, 
and  until  good  reasons  shall  arise  for  changing  it,  the  time  schedule 
for  the  inmates  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

Productive  work — five  hours  per  day,  every  day. 

Trade  instruction — two  hours  per  day,  every  day  except  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons. 

Military  drill— two  hours  on  each  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  together  with  dress  parade  every  day  at  4  o'clock. 

The  school  of  letters,  with  class  exercises   and  room  study. 

every  evening  from  6  o'clock   until  9:30. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  above  schedule  is  made  to  vary 

for  about  two  hundred  out  of  the  one  thousand  inmates  who  are 

engaged  at  domestic  and  other  duties,  and  is  varied  also  for  a  class 

in  physical  culture. 
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Section  108  of  the  Act  under  which  the  prison  industries  must 
now  be  conducted  contemplates  compensating  prisoners  for  Wil- 
lingness, Industry,  and  Good  Conduct  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  Reformatory 
in  which  they  are  confined ;  and  also  authorizes  the  General  Super- 
intendent to  institute  and  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  fines  to  be 
imposed  ********  to  be  deducted  from  the  credit  balance  of  the 
prisoner.  The  approved  plan  for  carrying  out  this  law  is  to  intro- 
duce several  manufacturing  industries,  diversified  to  meet  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  prisoners,  who,  when  duly  trained,  shall  be  put  upon 
wages  by  the  piece,  or  process,  or  by  the  hour  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
lowest  regular  wages  paid  free  laborers  for  similar  work  and  service  ; 
the  whole  amount  of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  be  credited  to  his  ac- 
count, to  which  shall  also  be  charged  such  items  of  his  cost  for 
maintenance  as  only  represent  a  proper  expenditure  for  him  when 
free.  But,  in  case  of  any  considerable  earning  by  any  prisoner,  the 
limit  line  of  his  expenditure  for  indulgences  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  simple  way  of  living  suitable  to  his  condition  as  a  prisoner 
under  treatment  for  crime.  It  is  understood  that  the  total  credit 
balance  to  be  paid  the  prisoners  must  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  ten  per  centum  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Reforma- 
tory. Upon  this  plan  more  time  will  be  required  to  get  the 
prisoners  at  productive  work  upon  this  new  basis  than  would  be 
needed  simply  to  engage  them  for  the  purpose  of  earning  for  the 
State,  without  regard  to  the  compensating  feature  of  the  law.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  full  year,  possibly  two  years,  will  be  required, 
during  which  time  of  organizing  it  cannot  be  expected  that  very 
much  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  Reformatory  can  be  defrayed 
from  the  prisoners'  earnings,  but  the  plan  once  in  operation,  with 
reasonably  good  management,  the  proper  proportion  of  the  main- 
tenance cost  which  should  be  supplied  by  their  earnings  will  be  as- 
sured. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  to  carry  out  any  labor  system  here 
cannot  now  be  accurately  stated.  If  the  piece  plan  could  be  intro- 
duced, very  little  of  the  State's  capital  would  be  required,  but  thus 
far  this  year  no  manufacturers  have  been  found  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  piece  price  arrangement,  furnishing  their  own  capital,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  industries  must  be  carried  on  under 
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the  State  account  plan  with  the  State's  capital.  The  amount  of 
capital  at  our  disposal  at  present  for  manufacturing  purposes  (aside 
from  investments  in  plant,  materials,  and  goods  in  process,  all  un- 
available for  extending  manufacturing  employment)  is  in  cash  and 
debts  $43,  673.  42.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  available  capital  except 
the  provision,  by  the  phraseology  of  the  appropriation  of  1889,  to  the 
effect  that  any  portion  of  the  maintenance  appropriation  not  actually 
needed  for  maintenance  expenditure  may  be  used  as  manufacturing 
capital,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  the  .whole  of  the  1889  appropriation 
will  be  needed  for  subsistence,  so  that  there  is  no  probability  that 
any  portion  of  it  may  be  available  as  capital,  and  we  are  left  with 
the  amount  above  stated,  namely,  $43,673.42,  for  the  available  cash 
capital  to  conduct  the  industries  already  decided  upon  and  develop- 
ing, namely: 

Hardware, 

Furniture, 

Tinware, 

Pipes  and  Wood-Turning. 
These  four  industries,  when  developed  to  their  maximum  volume 
under  the  five  per  cent,  limitation  clause,  and  as  otherwise  restricted 
by  business  prudence  and  by  the  floor  room  available  in  the  factory 
buildings,  will  employ  three  hundred  prisoners,  leaving  still  six 
hundred  or  more  whose  employment  is  to  be  arranged  for.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparently  necessary  that  some  additional  capital  should 
be  supplied.  An  appropriation  of  at  least  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
for  this  purpose  is  certainly  required,  unless  the  legislature  and  the 
people  are  quite  satisfied  to  defray  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
Reform atory  without  income  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners ;  in 
which  case,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  of  additional  capital. 

MILITARY. 

The  military  drill  of  the  inmates,  which  commenced  a  year  ago, 
has  been  continued  until  now,  and  a  good  degree  of  perfection  has 
been  reached.  Ten  companies  compose  a  regiment  of  803  men. 
Every  day  the  unemployed  inmates  are  drilled  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  all  are  drilled  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons ;  there  is 
a  dress  parade  every  evening  at  4  o'clock,  and  once  a  month  a  corn- 
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petitive  examination  is  held,  when  all  the  companies  compete  for  a 
set  of  badges  to  be  worn  for  the  month  by  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  successful  company.  Gradually  the  government  of  the  whole 
place  is  becoming  a  military  government,  largely  by  inmate  military 
officers.  The  military  organization  was  made  possible,  indeed  made 
necessary,  by  the  cessation  of  labor  in  August,  1888,  in  obedience  to 
the  Act  of  July  of  that  year  ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  most  service- 
able in  every  way.  The  health  and  bearing  of  the  men  is  better,  their 
habitual  mental  tone  is  improved,  common  disciplinary  difficulties 
have  been  diminished  or  well-nigh  removed,  and  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  a  reformatory  seems  now  almost  indispensable  to  satis- 
factory management.  Holding  this  view,  I  have,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Managers,  appointed  a  competent  military  instructor,  Mr. 
Claude  F.  Bryan,  making  thus  what  at  first  was  but  an  experiment 
of  military  drill  and  government  in  a  prison,  a  permanent  depart- 
ment of  training  and  a  distinguishing  feature  of  its  disciplinary 
regime.  The  regiment  is  fully  officered  with  line  and  company  offi- 
cers, a  good  brass  band  with  drum  corps  is  provided  and  is  in  daily 
attendance  at  dress  parade.  Courts  martial,  and  a  weekly  officers' 
class  for  the  study  of  tactics  are  held  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel 
Bryan,  and,    in  all  things,  Upton's  tactics  are  closely  followed 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  building  for  the  scientific  physical  renovating  treatment  of  a 
considerable  class  of  the  inmates  is  now  nearly  completed  from  funds 
provided  by  the  legislature  of  1888.  It  is  80  x  140  feet  with  an 
open  trussed  roof  over  the  whole  space.  The  exercising  hall  is  80 
X  100  feet  and  has  suspended  upon  the  walls  a  gallery  for  pedestrian 
exercise.  A  space  40  x  80  feet  of  the  eastern  end  is  devoted  to  baths, 
hot,  warm  and  plunge,  and  with  rooms  for  massage  treatment  etc. ,  etc. 
Complete  scientific  apparatus  has  been*purchased,  to  be  erected  about 
the  first  of  December  when,  with  the  enlarged  opportunities  and  im- 
proved facilities,  as  well  as  with  the  added  experience  and  study 
of  the  physician  and  instructor,  a  most  interesting,  and,  it  is  believed, 
valuable  experiment  will  be  made,  intended  to  demonstrate  what 
possible  improvement  may  be  wrought  with  defectives  and  dullards, 
in  their  mental  and  moral  habitudes,  by  an  improved  physical  tissue 
accomplished  by  wise  and  thorough  physical  treatment. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL. 

One  thousand  and  six  of  the  inmate  pupils  have  received  in- 
struction the  past  year  in  twenty-five  different  trades  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  usually  practical  mechanics,  and  the  same  pupils  have 
also  been  taught  drawing  relating  to  their  trade.  The  purpose  of  the 
drawing  instruction  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  drawing,  so  that 
he  can  read  intelligently  a  drawing  of  any  work  he  may  have  to  do  ; 
and  in  trades  he  is  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  to  enable  him  to 
gain  entrance  and  quickly  perfect  himself  after  his  release.  The  trade 
and  drawing  instruction  is  also  a  valuable  aid  to  the  education  of 
the  man  by  the  way  of  mental  and  manual  training.  Observing  the 
advantage  and  inspiration  to  prisoners  of  good  trade  instruction  I 
am  amazed  that  it  is  so  neglected  in  prisons  generally  ;  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  any  reformatory  system,  both  for  the  aid  ot 
easily  satisfying  wants  and  also  for  the  inspiration  of  it.  At  the 
managers'  October  parole  court  this  was  apparent,  as  many  candidates 
for  parole  when  asked,  '  *  What  will  you  do  for  a  living  when  released?' ' 
replied  in  a  confident  matter  of  fact  way,  "Why — work  at  my 
trade  ;  the  trade  I  learned  here  !M  At  the  interview  hour  last  Wed- 
nesday a  nineteen  year  old  youth  of  good  natural  qualities  came  to 
the  General  Superintendent  and  tearfully  told  of  his  misrepresen- 
tations as  to  himself  on  his  admission  here  ;  now  stating  that  he 
has  served  in  both  the  Westboro  Reform  School  and  in  the  Charles- 
town  State  Prison  of  Massachusetts ;  he  most  earnestly  remarking 
at  the  conclusion  :  <%If  I  had  been  taught  a  trade  at  either  my  first 
or  second  imprisonment,  I  should  never  have  known  a  third  conviction 
for  crime."  The  trade  schools  have  also  enabled  us  to  perform  all  of 
our  own  mechanical  work  of  repairs  and  building.  The  new  physi- 
cal training  building  has  been  almost  entirely  constructed  by  the 
pupils  of  our  trade  schools. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Reformatory  have  the  pupils  of  the 
school  of  letters  made  better  progress  than  during  the  past  year. 
Their  interest  in  the  lectures  never  flagged,  not  even  during  the 
summer.  Large  classes,  good  professional  adult  male  teachers,  the 
oral  and  outline  system  without  school  books,  monthly  written  ex- 
aminations, failure  in  which  may  involve  a  month's  additional.  de- 
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tention  here,  all  contribute  to  studious  habits  and  strong  effort  by 
the  pupils,  whose  greater  age  and  excess  of  physical  strength  over 
pupils  in  the  common  schools,  justifies  the  tasks  imposed  and  ena- 
bles much  greater  progress  in  the  same  studies,  during  the  ordinary 
school  year,  than  is  made  in  the  ordinarv  common  free  schools. 

Religious  services  by  invited  clergymen  have  been  maintained 
with  sufficient  regularity  during  the  year,  and  there  is  indication 
that  some  of  the  sermons  and  services  have  reached,  here  and  there, 
a  man  whose  intellect  and  sensibility  quickened  by  the  training 
here  has  evolved  a  condition  of  receptivity  for  religious  impression. 

The  State  has  in  this  Reformatory  a  plant  whose  purpose  is  the 
prevention  of  crime  by  training  out  the  criminal  tendency  in  the 
young  criminals  sent  here.  The  cost  of  it  in  money  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  to  date  is  $1,885,564.62.  It  is  a  remarkable 
plant  for  such  a  purpose.  Beautiful  in  situation,  with  excellent 
drainage  and  water  supply,  it  is  of  ample  proportions  and  pleasing 
appearance,  and  the  facilities  for  physical,  industrial,  military,  and 
intellectual  training  of  its  one  thousand  inmate  pupils  are  probably 
not  equaled  by  any  prison  in  the  world.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
intelligence,  the  generosity  and  the  humanity  of  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  State  and  the  times.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  six  State  reforma- 
tories now  existant  and  of  prison  reform  legislation  in  several  States, 
notably  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  Its  work  is  to  restore  to  society 
the  young  criminals  committed  here,  reformed  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  good  citizens.  Its  methods  are  rational,  working  changes 
in  the  physical  tissue,  in  the  mental  capabilities  and  habitudes,  im- 
parting with  the  disposition  the  ability  and  expert  knowledge  for 
legitimate  earning,  and  by  a  rigorous  military  discipline  securing 
self-control  and  manliness.  Its  results,  shown  by  statistics,  com- 
piled as  carefully  as  can  well  be,  show  satisfactorily,  but  the  best 
evidence  of  the  benefits  imparted  is  to  be  found  in  the  daily  person- 
al observation  and  contact  of  those  administering  it. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  THE   REPORT  OF  THE  LITERARY  INSTRUCTOR. 

Mr.  Walsworth,  the  instructor,  after  stating  the  three  divisions 
of  his  work,  4<The  Summary,"  the  English  literature  class,  and 
the  iibrary,  proceeds  to  describe  the  growth  and  character  of  "The 
Summary,"  published  mainly  for  the  inmates,  and  distributed  among 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  current  newspapers.      An  account  of  the 
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English  literature  instruction  as  he  has  planned  and  is  now  proceed- 
ing with  it  is  given.     He  says  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  only  till  recently  has  the  literature  class  been  in- 
structed by  the  writer,  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
work  of  the  class  for  the  past  year  cannot  be  made  here, 
but  it  is  given  on  another  page,  by  the  late  instructor.  Still, 
the  plan  proposed  for  the  coming  year  has  been  laid  out  quite 
definitely,  and  it  may  also  be  interesting  to  know  just  what 
method  of  procedure  in  teaching  an  English  literature  class  of  450 
members  has  been  adopted. 

"The  general  plan  is,  First,  (a)  To  give  instruction  in  English 
literature,  (b)  To  study  the  time  of  the  authors,  (c)  By  means  of 
certain  symbols  and  abbreviations  to  teach  the  class  how  to  read  un- 
derstandingly  the  works  described  at  length.  Second,  To  have  a 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  study,  learning  the  peculiarities  of 
each  author,  wherein  they  resemble  and  differ  from  each  other. 
Third.  To  consider  all  authors  of  note,  with  dates,  works,  times, 
etc.,  reading  selections  from  them  and  noting  chief  characteristics  of 
style. 

"The  specific  plan  is,  First,  History  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  author  taken  up  in  full.  Sec- 
ond, Time  of  the  writer,  politically,  socially,  religiously,  contem- 
poraneous writers  and  their  works.  Influence  of  the  times  as  is 
observed  in  the  writings  of  the  author.  His  works  in  general. 
Third,  The  author,  biography,  how  he  came  to  write,  parentage, 
surroundings  etc. ,  compared  with  other  writers,  showing  what  in 
their  lives  formed  the  key-note  to  their  career.  His  rank,  style 
character,  and  influence.-  Fourth,  His  works ;  discussing  and  ex- 
amining them  critically,  with  a  view  to  finding  examples  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  style.  An  example  is  given  cf  each  pe- 
culiarity, and  others  are  found  by  the  class.  One  selection  is 
examined,  and  others  are  read  to  inspire  further  research.  Minor 
and  common  points  are  noted,  difficult  words  defined,  difficult  pas- 
sages explained,  a  portion  memorized,  especially  familiar  quota- 
tions ;  minor  details  and  connecting  historical  links  between  the 
several  writers ;  notes  taken  in  class ;  and  the  rendering  by  the 
members  in  their  own  language  of  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  author.' ' 
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The  library  is  next  described  as  follows  :  "The  library  consists 
of  3,970  volumes,  of  which  1,250  are  educational,  1,100  theological 
and  religious,  292  historical,  227  biographical,  208  scientific,  191 
belles  lettres,  and  702  fiction.  There  are  also  some  650  magazines, 
including  The  Century,  Harpers,  Soibners,  The  Forum,  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  240  weekly  illustrated  papers. 
During  the  past-  year  the  library  has  been  newly  catalogued. 
It  is  in  a  much  better  working  condition  than  ever  before. 
A  good  idea  of  its  circulation  among  the  inmates  during  the  course 
of  the  year  may  be  gained  from  the  statistics  for  one  month,  that  of 
September.  During  that  month  the  academic  classes  read  616  books, 
the  intermediate  classes  459,  and  the  primary  classes  1,109,  making 
a  total  of  2184.  Taking  this  as  the  monthly  average,  we  have  a 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  26,203  books  in  the  circulating  library 
read  by  the  inmates.  How  many  villages  of  1000  inhabitants  are 
so  literary  in  their  habits  ?  Fiction  is  the  most  popular  reading, 
but  it  is  that  of  the  very  best  writers.  All  other  works,  except  bi- 
ography and  travels,  are  included  in  the  reference  library,  which  is 
consulted  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings.  The  average  num- 
ber consulting  this  library  for  one  month  is  220,  and  of  these  40 
call  for  works  on  electricity,  42  on  political  economy,  36  on  technol- 
ogy, 22  on  physics,  21  on  history,  15  ou  geography,  35  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  During  the  year,  1,760  inmates  have  made  use 
of  this  library.  The  yearly  circulation  of  magazines  is  20,256 
copies,  and  of  weekly  papers  9,964.  To  estimate  the  benefit  that 
the  library  is  to  the  inmates  is  impossible,  but  when  one  consid- 
ers that  many  come  here  with  no  taste  for  reading  and  here 
acquire  it,  that  many  more  come  here  with  a  liking  for  the  low 
and  flashy  novel  only,  and  here  learu  of  something  that  is  better, 
and  that,  possibly  and  probably,  a  habit  of  reading  carefully  cul- 
tivated here,  has*  helped  to  lead  not  a  few  to  higher  walks  when 
in  life  again — considering  this,  does  not  the  library  seem  an  impor- 
tant function  of  life  in  the  Reformatory  ? 

"An  object  that  has  not  been  realized  to  its  ideal  extent  in  the 
management  of  the  library,  but  which  will  be  introduced  in  full  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  is,  to  adapt  the  reading  to  the  reader.  This 
plan  of  course  has  been  followed,  yet  crudely  as  compared  with 
what  we  hope  to  make  it.     Know  a  man,  his  habits,  his  thoughts, 
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his  condition  of  mind,  and  then  give  him  a  suitable  book  to  read,  as 
you  would  give  a  patient  the  proper  medicine  for  his  recovery,  and 
you  have  reached  what  must  be  attained  before  the  Reformatory  li- 
brary is  in  the  place  that,  in  view  of  its  responsibility,  it  should  oc- 
cupy. To  the  developing  of  this  plan  we  hope,  during  the  coming 
year,  to  be  able  to  purchase  additional  books  of  a  character  suitable 
ior  that  object." 


Recapitulation  of  the  need  of  appropriation  for  1891  which 
should  be  provided  by  the  present  Legislature  : 

For  maintenance  and  manufacturing  capital,  in  the  usual 
phraseology,  $150,000,  instead  of  $130,000,  as  last  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000,  as  reserve  capital  to  be  drawn,  if 
needed,  to  organize  manufacturing  industries   here. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  additional  to  the  sum  provided  last 
year  for  enlarging  the  chapel  etc. 

An  appropriation  to  provide  five  hundred  additional  cells,  offi- 
cers' dormitories,  school  rooms  etc.,  to  be  erected  adjacent  to 
the  North  Wing.  For  materials  and  the  expert  labor  necessary — 
the  building  to  be  mainly  constructed  by  the  inmates  themselves — 
the  sum  of  $200,000. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Z.     R.    Brockway, 
General  Superintendent. 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE-   1 889. 

Steam,  Gas,  and  Water  Apparatus  ....  $921.87, 

Clothing  and  Bedding 17,032.23, 

Fuel  and  Light 13,028.96, 

Room  Furnishings 162.57, 

Prisoners'  Transportation  .    . 6,063.07, 

Kitchen 3,174.12, 

General  Expense 9,447.24, 

Discharged  Prisoners 3, 347.45, 

Salaries 30,190.41, 

Repairs  and  Alterations 6,468.56, 

Provisions 35,048.86, 

School  books  and  Teaching 2,825.25, 

Physical  and  Technological  Training  .    .    .  9,398.42, 


$137,109.01. 


(Earnings of  Farm,  $4,199.51., 
al  Expense.) 


turned  over  to  Provisions  and  Gener- 


ANALYZED   PER    DIEM    MAINTENANCE    COST. 

1883     1884     1885     1886     1887     1888     1889 


Steam,  Gas,  and  Water  Appropr 

nation,  25 

2.0 

0.7 

o-5 

0.3 

0.2 

<M 
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6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

5-5 

4.8 

5-1 

49 

5-1 

3-2 

2.9 

4.0 

54 

3-9 

Room  Furnishings, 

03 

04 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

Prisoners'  Transportation, 

i-3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

Kitchen, 

0.9 

2.0 

1.2 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

General  Expense, 

2.8 

3.6 

3-5 

2.6 

33 

4-1 

28 
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1-3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

M 

1.0 

Salaries, 

10. 1 

9-5 

9-1 

9.0 

9-i 

10.6 

9.o 

Repairs  and  Alterations, 

2.2 

i-3 

2.6 

2.1 

3i 

23 

1-9 

Provisions, 

18.2 

15.3 

12.5 

12.6 

TO. 2 

13-4 

10.4 

School-books  and  Teaching, 

1.4 

0.9 

i-4 

14 

I.T 

1.2 

0.8 

Fire  Repairs, 

0.9 

Physical  and  Technological  Training, 
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CASH,  DEBT,  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30th,  1888,  $17,273.13 
Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30th,  1889,     40,406.24 


Increment,  $23, 1 33. 1 1 

Balance  of  debts  due  the  Reformatory  af- 
ter deducting  amount  due  for 
prisoners'  deposit, 
Sept.    30th,     1888,       $7,002.39 
Sept.   30th,     1889,        6,612.97 


Decrement,  $389.42 

Value   of  property  on  hand  exclusive  of 
funds  and  investments, 
Sept.  30th,    1888,     $139,162.98 
Sept.  30th,    1889,         95,173.12 


Decrement,  $43,989.86 

Appropriations  drawn  from  the  State  of 
New  York : 
Barn  and  Store  House  Appropriation,      $  10,000.00 
Maintenance  Appropriation  1889   .    .        100,000.00 
Maintenance  Deficiency  Appro.  1889  .         50,000.00 
Appropriations  expended : 

Barn  and  Store  House  Appropriation  14,217.48 

Water,  Shops,  and  Training  Appro.  .  8,344.82 

South  Wing  Appropriation  ....  526.34 

Difference  in  valuation  between  inventory 
of  manufacturing  material 
Sept.  30th,  1888,  and  Sept. 
30th,  1889,  on  hand  at  enact- 
ment of  the  Yates  prison  bill, 
owing  to  deterioration  of  ma- 
terials, shrinkage,  deprecia- 
tion in  market  value,  expen- 
ses incidental   to    their     stor- 

Carried  forward,     $204,37928    $46,221.75 
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Brought  forward,     $ 204, 379. 28    $46,221.75 
age  and  disposal  etc.,  as  fully 
explained     in     manufacturing 
statement     on     following     pa- 
ges, 21,048.52 
Cost  of  maintenance  1889,                                                          137,109.01 


$204,379.28     $204,379.28 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

South  Wing  Appropriation $150,000.00 

Expended  in  1886,  $111,934.26 
Expended  in  1887,  28,248.41 
Expended  in  1888,  9,290.99 
Expended  in  1889,  526,34 


$150,000.00    $150,000.00 

New  Shops  Appropriation  1887    ....  $1 5. 000.00 

Water,  Shops,  and  Training  Appro.  '88,  .  33,000.00 


$48,000.00 


Expended  in  1887,  $5,187.84 
Expended  in  1888,  22,121.08 
Expended  in  1889,        8,344.82 


$35>653.  Z4 
Balance  .    .    .    .    .       12,346.26         $48,000.00 

Barn  and  Store  House  Appropriation    .    .  $20,000.00 

Expended  in   1888,      $5,782.52 
Expended  in  1889,      14,217.48 


$20,000.00         $20,000.00 
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DETAILED  MANUFACTURING  STATEMENTS. 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1889. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SHRINKAGE  DURING  THE 
YEAR  OF  LABOR  CESSATION. 

Note  :  When  the  Yates  bill  became  a  law  in  1888  and  necessita- 
ted the  closing  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries  here,  inventories 
of  plant  and  materials  were  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
previous  years,  placing  cost  valuations  upon  materials  raw  and  in 
process  of  manufacture,  and  this  inventory  formed  the  basis  of  the 
report  for  1888. 

For  the  basis  of  the  present  statements,  and  a  closing  of  the 
books  at  this  date,  a  special  inventory  was  taken  by  two  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  valued  all  stock  and 
plants  on  hand  at  such  prices  as  they  would  realize  at  a  forced  sale. 
The  difference  between  the  valuations  of  these  appraisers  appointed, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  inventory  of  Sept.  30th,  1888,  is  due  to  sev- 
eral causes,  as  deterioration  through  storage,  depreciation  in  mar- 
ket value,  shrinkage,  expense  incidental  to  care  and  disposal  of  the 
goods,  etc.,  as  accounted  for  in  the  following  statements  : 

SHOWING    PRESENT   SITUATION  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURING CAPITAL. 

The  present  investment  is  :  .    .    .     . 

Property $72,769.90 

Cash 28,647.99 

Balance,  Debts 15,025.43 

$116,443.32 

This  amount  is  derived  as  follows  : 

Earnings  1886 13,608.09 

Earnings  1887 65,460.96 

Earnings  1888 40,352.30 

Carried  forward,  $119,421.35     $116,443.32 
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Brought  forward,     $119,421.35    $116,443.32 

Difference  between  valuation  of  inventor- 
ies Sept.  30,  1888,  of  manufac- 
turing materials  on  hand  at 
enactment  of  the  Yates  prison 
bill,  owing  to  the  deterioration 
of  materials,  shrinkage,  depre- 
ciation in  market  value,  expen- 
ses incidental  to  storage,  care 
and  disposal  of  materials,  etc. , 
as  fully  explained  on  following 
pages : 

Manufacturing  Appropriation  ... 

Earnings    transferred     to      maintenance 

1888  Cash 

1889  Cash 

Materials    and     manufactured     products 

transferred    to  maintenance 

(Reformatory  Sundries)   . 
Earnings  re-transferred  to  manufacturing,     27,134.39 
Present  investment 


50,000.00 


21,048.52 


34,000.00 
23,450.00 


1,613.90 


116,443.32 


$i96,555-74    $i96,555-74 


Manufacturing  Property $72,769.90 

Plant $32, 145.26 

Goods  etc. ,  available    ....      40,624.64 


ANALYSIS   OF   PROPERTY. 

Mach.  &  Tools.    Goods    available. 


Brush  .... 
Hardware  .    . 
Broom  .    .     . 
Chair  .... 

Tin 

Packing  Case 
Noveltv    .    . 


$199.18 

20,965.52 
1,421.26 

1,639.57 
1,422.58 

379,88 
6,117.27 

$32,145.26 


$8,601.91 

18,620.27 

1,988.13 

5,514-55 
3,408.30 

23I-97 
2,259-51 

$40,624.64 


Total. 
58,^1.09 

39,585-79 
3,40939 
7,154. 12 
4,830.88 
611.85 
8,376.78 

$72,769.90 
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BRUSH  MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,  1888 122,741.00 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now  .  .  8,801.09 

Sales 10,194.85 

Difference  between  appraisals  of  inventor- 
ies September,  1888,  and  now  : 

Diminished  market  value  because  goods 
out  of  style,  deteriorated 
through  storage,  leakage, 
shrinkage,  etc 2,556.45 

Error  of  computation  in  old  inventory  .  .  19.05 

Discrepancies  in  quantities  owing  to  errors 
of     computation,      errors     of 
indentification     of     materials 
etc., 397-36 

Different  basis  for  appraisal 601.43 

Expenses  incidental  to  storage,  care,  and 

sale  of  goods, .  140.00 

Account  deemed  uncollectible  .    .  30.77 

$22,741.00     $22,741.00 

HARDWARE    MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,  1888 $46,181.50 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now  .  .  39.585-79 

Sales 2,526.78 

Difference  between  appraisal  of  inventor- 
ies Sept.,  1888,  and  now  : 

Diminished  market  value 2,603.41 

Deterioration  through  storage 1970 

Discrepancies   in  estimate    of   quantities 

and  values •.  798.95 

Wear  and  tear  during  storage 14507 

Carried  forward,       $46,181.50      $45*679.70 
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Brought  forward,      $46,181.50      $45,679.70 
Expenses  incidental  to  care,  storage,  and 

disposal  of  materials 501.80 

$46,181.50      $46,181.50 

BROOM  MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,  1888, $22,446.06 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now    .  3,409.39 

Sales 9*993-95 

Difference  between  appraisals  of  inven- 
tories Sept. ,  1 888,  and  now  : 

Diminished  market  value  owing  to  deteri- 
oration, reduced  selling  price, 
(broom  corn)  and  because  out 
of  style,  (handles) 7,500  12 

Discrepancies  in  quantities,  leakage, shrink- 
age etc 316.36 

Expenses  incidental   to  care,  storage,  and 

sale  of  materials K40.55 

Accounts  receivable  deemed  uncollectible,  3^5-6; 

$22,446.06      522,446.06 

CHAIR    MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30, 1 888,  .    .        $7,947-03 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  now  :  7. 154. 12 

Sales  and  Purchases  (balance ) 302.61 

Difference  between  inventories  Sept.  30, 
1888,  and  now  : 

Diminished  market  value 676.44 

Discrepancies   in  estimate  of    quantities 
owing   to  different   manner   of 
taking  inventories 127.38 

Carried  forward,         $8,24964    $7,957.94 
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Brought  forward,  $8,249.64        $7,957-94 

Error  of  computation   in  old  inventory.  110.58 
Expenses  incidental  to  care  and  storage  of 

materials 178.62 

Accounts  deemed  uncollectible 2.50 


$8,249.64        $8,249.64 

TIN    MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,  1888, $9,244.14 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now    .  4,830.88 

Sales  and  Purchases  (balance) 1,563.10 

Difference  between  appraisals  of  inventor- 
ies Sept  ,  1888,  and  nov  : 

Diminished  market  value  due  to  reduced 
cost  of  materials,  damage  during 
storage,  and  reduced  manufac- 
turer's price 1,480.47 

Discrepancies  in  quantities,  owing  to  dif- 
ferent manner  of  taking  inven- 
tory, cut  tin  counted  in  1888, 
now  weighed  and  estimated  .  .  ^.n 

Different  basis  for  apprajsal 871 -55 

Expenses  incidental  to  care,  storage,  and 

disposal  of  materials 343 .03 

$9,244.14        $9,244.14 

PACKING  CASE  MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,   1888 5839.39 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now  .  611.85 

Sales  and  Purchases  (balance) 227.33 

Difference  between   inventories  Sept.   30, 

1888,  and  now 21 

$839.39  *839.39 
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NOVELTY   MANUFACTURE. 

Materials  and  machinery  inventoried  Sep- 
tember 30,  1888, $8,192.36 

Materials  and  machinery  on  hand  now  8,376.78 

Sales  and  Purchases  (balance) 43°- 34 

Difference  between  appraisals  of  inventor- 
ies Sept.  30,  1888,  and  now  : 

Diminished  market  value  owing  to  check- 
ing of   briar  and  applewood 
blocks  and    deterioration    of 
other  materials 138.36 

Different  basis  for  appraisal 24.00 

Discrepancies  in  estimate  of  quantities  .  8.67 

Expenses  incidental   to  care  and  storage 

of  materials 74-89 

$8,622.70        $8,622.70 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Statistics  of  the  inmates  for  thirteen  years,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Reformatory  to  September  30th,  1889. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  received  since  the  opening  of 

the  institution 3>990 

Total  number  discharged 3,074 

916 
Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in 

custody 28 

Actual  count  Sept.  30,  1889 944 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  received,  there 
were : 

Definites 353 

Indefinites 3,637  3.99° 

DEFINITKS. 

Of  the  definites  received  353 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by 

the  State  courts 80 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  the  United 

States  courts 86 

Transferred  from  other  prisons  ....  187  353 
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Of  the   total    number  of  definites   discharged  317 
There  were  discharged   by   expiration 

of  sentence 293 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum  3 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 2 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken 2 

Committed  suicide 1 

Died  while  incarcerated 1 

Re- transferred  to  State  Prison 15                 317 

INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received  3.637 

There  were  sentenced   by  State  Couris        3,635 
There  were  sentenced  by  U.  S.   Courts  2  3,637 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged  2,757 

There  were  absolutely  released  without 

parole 14 

Paroled 2,295 

Released  from  the  Reformatory  by  ex- 
piration of  maximum  term 139 

Released  from  Auburn  State  Prison  by 
expiration  of  maximum  term  ...  80 

Released   by   expiration    of  maximum 

term  while  eloped \  11 

Released  from  Clinton  State  Prison   by 

expiration  of  maximum  term  ....  5 

Release  from  the  Insane  Asylum   by 
expiration  of  maximum    term  ...  6 

Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by 
special  order  of  Matiagers  and  placed 
in  care  of  relatives  ........  10 

Released  from  State  Prison  by  special 
order  of  Managers 5 

Released  by  Habeas  Corpus 1 

Pardoned  bv  the  Governor 8 


Carried  forward,  2,574       2,757 
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^                                              Brought  forward,  2,574             2,757 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison 2 

Killed  by  falling  elevator 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate 1 

Killed  by  accident 1 

Committed  suicide  while  incarcerated  .  3 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 6 

Died    at    Reformatory    from    natural 

causes 39 

Died  at  Insane   Asylum 1 

Died  while  eloped  ....         ....  1 

Eloped,  not  yet  retaken 6 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum 

and  now  there  remaining          ....  10 
Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and 

now  there  remaining 25 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and 

now  there  remaining 77 

Sentence  superseded 5 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction,  war- 
rants untenable 4              2,757 

IXDKKINITKS    PAROLKD. 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled 2,295 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and 
therefore  absolutely  released  at  date 
of  parole 151 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained 
for  six  months  or  more  and  then  ab- 
solutely released  from  further  liability 
to  sentence   here .  1,3X9 

Correspondence  and  conduce  now  main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  having 
expired in 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to 


Carried  forward,         1,651  2,295 
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Brought  forward,  1,651              2,295 

fulfill  obligations  and  lost  sight  of  .  174 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  130 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily  .  20 

Died 9 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  .  45 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 266             2.295 

Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory    ...  150 

There  were  re-paroled 77 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison 
(maximum  term  having  since  ex- 
pired)    10 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  from 
there  pardoned 1 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum 
and  now  there  remaining 1 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and 
now  there  remaining 15 

Discharged  from  Reformatory  by  expi- 
ration of  maximum  term 14 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 27 

Transferred  to  Auburn   State     Prison 

and  now  there  remaining  .....  3 

Died  at  Reformatory  .    .         1 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Mana- 
gers    1  150 

Ot  those  paroled  the  second  time 77 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and 
therefore  absolutely  released  at  date 
of  parole 4 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained 
for  six  months  and  then  absolutely 
released  from  further  liability  to 
sentence 24 

Carried  forward,  2$  77 
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Brought  forward,  28  77 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  main- 
tained, the  period  of  parole  not  hav- 
ing expired 2 

Sentence  superseded 1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing   to 

fulfill  obligations,  and  lost  sight  of  .  4 

Died 2 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 25 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  .    .  13 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily   .  2  77 

Of  those  returned  the  second  time 15 

There  were  re-paroled  ...  * 8 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Mana- 
gers    2 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum 

term  since  expired) 1 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 1 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and 

there  remaining 1 

Transferred  to    Clinton  State     Prison 

and   there  remaining 2  15 

Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 8 

Correspondence  and  conduct  main- 
tained for  six  months,  then  absolute- 
ly released  from  further  liability  here.  1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to 
fulfill  obligations,  and  lost  sight  of  .  1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 
term 3 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest  .    .  3  8 

Of   those   returned   to   the  Reformatory    the 

third  time 3 

There  were  discharged  by  special  order 

Carried  forward,  3 
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Brought  forward,  3 

of  the  Managers 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term  while  at  the  Reformatory  ...        *        2  3 

SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 2295 

There  were  absolutely  released  ....  1569 

On   parole,    not  yet  absolutely  released  292 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now 

in  custody 28 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 310 

Discharged   from   the   Reformatory  by 

special  order  of  the  Managers  ...  4 

Transferred   to    Auburn    State    Prison 

(maximum  term  since  expired)  ...  12 

Sentence  superseded 46 

Died 12 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and 

there  remaining 4 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and 

there  remaining 17 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum 

and  there  remaining 1  2295 


STATEMENT   SHOWING   RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION. 

Whole  number  paroled  (of  these  77 
were  paroled  twice,  and  8  three  times. )  2295 

Of  these   there  served  well  and  earned 

their  absolute  release 1414 

Serving  wrell  on  parole  now 113 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of  ...    .  89 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maxi- 
mum expiration 163 

Absolutely  released  because  paroled  out 

Carried  forward,  i*779  2.295 
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Brought  forward,        1,779  2,295 

of  the  State,  correspondence  and  con- 
conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or 

more  .    .  * 101 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out 
of  the  State  and  absolutely  released  at 
date  of  parole,  ceased  correspondence 
and  were  lost  sight  of 27 

1,907  or  83.1% 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now 
there  remaining 28     or       1.2% 

Died .     .  12     or      0.5% 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices 
and  contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of  ...    .  90 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maxi- 
mum expiration 163 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out 
of  the  State  and  absolutely  released  at 
date  of  parole,  ceased  correspondence 
and  were  lost  sight  of 27 

Sent  to  other  prisons 68 

348     or     15.2% 
Of  the  men  paroled  to  other  States  and  countries,  there  were  sent  to  : 

Arkansas 2 

Africa 1 

Austria 1 

Colorado 4 

California 2 

Connecticut 3 

Canada 16 

District  of  Columbia 1 

England 6 

France 2 

Carried  forward*         38 
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Brought  forward,  38 

Germany 9 

Georgia 3 

Illinois 36 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 5 

Ireland *    .    .    .  2 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky      6 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 28 

Maine 2 

Missouri 4 

Michigan 22 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey ...  29 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio      34 

Pennsylvania 102 

Russia *    •  1 

Rhode  Island 13 

Switzerland 1 

Sea 5 

Texas 1 

Tennessee 8 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 5 

Wisconsin  .        6 

Wyoming  Territory 1 


374 


PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER   30,   1 889. 

There  were  paroled 

First  time 276 

Second  time, 12 


288 
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Of  these,  there   served  well  and  secured  their 

absolute  release 92  288 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus  failing 
to  fulfill  obligations,  and  lost 
siglit  of 52 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by   arrest  19 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntari- 

ly ■  .  .  1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maxi- 
mum term 8 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  pa- 
role    5 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now 
maintained,  the  period  of  parole 
not  having  expired n  1  288 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE   REFORMATION    OF    MEN- 
PAROLED    DURING    THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,   1889. 

Whole  number  paroled 288 

Served  well  and  earned  their  abso- 
lute release *    .    .    .  92 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now 
maintained,  the  period  of  parole 
not  having  expired 1 1 1 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  cor- 
respondence while  on  parole  .    .  26 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum 
term  expired  while  on  parole  .    .  4 


233      or     80.9% 

Returned  to  Reformatory  20     or      6.9% 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  and 
contact : 
One  half  of  those  who  ceased  cor- 
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respondence  while  on  parole  .    .  26 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum 

term  expired    while    on    parole  4 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  pa- 
role, or  known  to  have  resumed 
criminal  practices 5 


35  or      12.2% 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  STATISTICS  OF  INMATES. 
i.  RELATING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(HEREDITARY.  ) 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in  ancestry 4990113.7% 

DRUNKENNESS  (IN  ANCESTRY. ) 

Clearly  traced 1,408  or  38.7% 

Doubtful              403  or  1 1. 1  t4 

Temperate 1,825  or  5°-2  " 

EDUCATION  (IN  ANCESTRY.  ) 

Without  any  education 495  or  13.6% 

Simply  read  and  write 1,385  or  38.1  " 

Ordinary  common  school  or  more 1,592  or  43.8  44 

High  school  or  more 164  or    4.5  44 

PECUNIARY    CIRCUMSTANCES    (IN  ANCESTRY.) 

Pauperized 173  or    48% 

No  accumulation  . 2,801  or  77.0  4< 

Forehanded  ...        662  or  18.2  '* 

OCCUPATION  (IN  ANCESTRY.  ) 

Servants  and  clerks •   .  376  or  10.4% 

Common  laborers M97  or  32.6  44 

At  mechanical  work 1,343  or  36-9  " 

With  traffic 633  or  17.7  <4 

The  professions  (so  called  > 

Law 16 

Medicine 36 

Theology 10 

Teaching 25  87  or  2.4% 
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2.  RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 
(Environment. ) 

THE   HOME   LIFE. 
(a)      CHARACTER  OF  HOME 

Positively  bad 1,883  or  5l-&% 

Fair  (only) 1, 453  or  39.9  " 

Good      300  or     8.3  " 

id)      DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  10  years  of  age  .    .     ...  187  or     5.2% 

Left  home  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  .   .     .  226  or    6.2  " 

Left  home  soon  after  14  years  of  age 1,121  or  30.8  " 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime 2,102  or  57.8  '% 

Note.— As  to  the  1534  homeless  : — 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities  ....  390  or  25.4% 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerant)  280  or  18.2  *' 

Lived  with  employer 331  or  21.6  '* 

Rovers  and  tramps 533  or  34.8  *• 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 710  or  19.57& 

Simply  read  and  write  (with  difficulty) 1,814  or  49.9  ** 

Ordinary  common  school .    .  979  or  26.9  4i 

High  school  or  more 133  or     3.7  " 

^INDUSTRIAL. 

Servants  and  clerks 1.041  or  28.6^ 

Common  laborers 1.853  or  51.0  %* 

At  mechanical  work 649  or  17.8  " 

Idlers 93  or     2.6  %% 

CHARACTER    OF   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad 2,072  or  56.9% 

Not'good 1,439  or  39.6  " 


*It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation,  are 
a  rule,  not  regularly  employed,  nor  stead}'  reliable  workmen. 
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Doubtful 64  or     1.8% 

Good 61  or     1.7  " 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS   FAITH   OR   TRAINING. 

Protestant 1,531  or  42.1% 

Roman  Catholic 1,667  or  45.8  44 

Hebrew 207  or    5.7  " 

None 231  or    6.4  " 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health  : — 

Debilitated  or  diseased 200  or    5.5% 

Somewhat  impaired 501  or    8.3" 

Good  health .    .     .    .  3,135  or  86.2  44 

(6)  As  to  quality  : — 

Loworcoarse 916  or  25.2% 

Medium i*354  or  37.2  4< 

Good 1,366  or  37.6  4t 

MENTAL. 

(a j  Natural  capacity  : — 

Deficient 73  or     2.0% 

Fair  (only) 789  or  21.7  4t 

Good 2,300  or  63.2  4t 

Excellent 474  or  13. 1  44 

(6)  Culture:  — 

None 1,572  or  43.2% 

Very  slight 1,040  or  28.6  44 

Ordinary 916  or  25.2  44 

Much 108  or     3.0  ,4 

moral. 

(a)  Susceptibility  to  moral  impression  now  (estimated). 

Positively  none *    •    .    .  1,318  or  36.2% 

Possibly  some .  1,310  or  36.1  44 
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Ordinarily  susceptible 851  or  23.4% 

Specially  susceptible 1 57  or    4.3  " 

(b)  Moral  sense,  even  such  as  shown  under  the 
examination,  either  filial  affection,  sense 
of  shame,  or  sense  of  personal  loss : 

Absolutely  none ii794  or  49.3% 

Possibly  some 1,112  or  30.6  ** 

Ordinarily  sensitive 553  or  15.2  ** 

Specially  sensitive 177  or    4.9  " 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence  . — 

Against  property 3,406  or  93.6% 

Against  the  person 217  or    6.    " 

Against  the  peace 13  or    0.4  4* 

Age  of  inmates  when  admitted  : — 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 2,106  or  57.9% 

14       20     "     25       4<       "     " 1.153  or  31.8  " 

"      25     4<     30      "       "     *4 377  or  10.3  " 

^STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES. 

Of  the  present  908  indefinite  inmates,  there  reached 
the  upper  first  grade  : — 

After  only  six  months 104  or  11.5% 

From  seven  to  nine  months 56  or    6.2  4* 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 24  or    2.6  " 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months 35  or    3.8  u 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 16  or     1.8  ** 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months 25  or    2.8  4t 

After  thirty-six  months 15  or     1.6  " 

275  or  30.3^ 

In  progress  now 633  or  69.7  <4 

908  or    100% 

*The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  upper  first  or  probationary 
grade,  preparatory  to  release,  is  six  months. 
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The  grade  status  of  the  908  inmates  now  here  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  lower  first  or  neutral  grade 420  or  46.2% 

In  the  upper  first  or  probationary  grade    ....         275  or  30.3  4i 

In  the  second  grade 203  or  22.4  " 

In  the  third  or  lowest  grade 10  or     1.1  " 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PERIOD  OF  DETENTION  OF 
PRESENT    INMATES. 

Of  the  present  908  inmates,  there  have  been  here  : — 

Less  than  one  year 461  or  50.7% 

One  year  and  less  than  two 271  or  29.9  ** 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 107  or  11. 8  " 

Three  years  and  less  than  four 51  or    5.6  " 

Four  years  and  less  than  five 15  or     1.7  '*. 

Five  years  and  more 3  or      .3" 

908  or  100% 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates,  15^  months. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATE  OF  PROGRESS  AS  TO  RELEASE 
OF  PRISONERS  PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 2,295 

Of  these  there  were  paroled  : — 

After  only  12  months  .       202  or  8.9% 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 595  or  25.9  " 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 372  or  16.2  44 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months   ....  469  or  20.4  " 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months  ....  432  or  18.9  " 

After  thirty-six  months 225  or  9.7  " 

2,295  or    100% 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  21  months. 
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Report  of  the  School   Secretary. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  j 
Elmira,  September  30th,  1889.  ) 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : — 

The  Reformatory  contains  a  community  differing  from  others 
not  more  in  its  compulsory  isolation  than  in  the  homogeneous  char- 
acter of  its  life.  The  conditions  and  requirements  of  its  aims  and 
methods  are  not  left  to  voluntary  choice,  or  made  subject  to  the  ca- 
pricious determination  of  individual  judgment.  The  whole  life  is 
brought  within  the  operation  of  general  rules,  based  upon  the  best 
attainable  knowledge  of  what  will  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
accomplish  the  special  purpose  of  a  community  so  organized  under 
law.  Thus  the  hours  of  sleep  and  of  waking,  the  diet,  amount  and 
modes  of  bodily  exercise,  labor  and  amusements  are  all  such — so  far 
as  practicable  under  the  limitations  of  present  conditions — as  an  in- 
telligent provision  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  body  would 
prescribe.  A  unique  feature  of  this  life  is  its  education,  especially 
in  the  particular  form  of  school  work. 
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Every  member  of  the  Reformatory  population  has  a  known  and 
definite  relation  to  this  work.  Education  is  not  confined  to  a  limited 
number,  nor  to  a  limited  part  01  the  year.  Generally  speaking  all 
belong  to  the  school,  as  learners,  or  teachers,  or  clerical  assistants, 
and  the  work  goes  on  in  various  forms  almost  continuously.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  communities  in  the  world  in  which  everyone,  not  only 
labors,  eats,  and  sleeps,  but  also  studies. 

The  number  of  pupils  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  the  average 
number  during  the  past  year  has  been  over  nine  hundred.  These 
have  been  divided  into  twenty  classes,  in  addition  to  the  classes  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  department  of  industrial  training.  The 
course  of  studies  pursued  is  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  in  its 
educational  plan  the  needs,  at  the  one  extreme,  of  illiterates  about 
to  enter  upon  the  most  elementary  work  in  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  at  the  other  extreme,  of  men  with  much  superficial  knowl- 
edge but  little  true  culture,  who  are  competent  to  take  up  the  branch- 
es of  Academic  and  even  of  Collegiate  work,  and  require  for  their 
proper  training  the  most  rigorous  system  of  Seminary  instruction,  by 
lectures  and  original  investigation,  just  as  certainly  as  others  need 
the  alphabet,  the  addition  table,  and  the  simplest  objective  teaching. 
With  this  general  statement,  the  following  list  of  studies,  with 
the  adjoined  descriptions  of  some  of  the  special  features  of  the 
work  done  in  the  higher  branches,  will  indicate,  without  detailed 
comment,  it  is  believed,  the  wide  scope  and  practical  importance 
of  the  work  included  in  the  Course  of  Studies: 

Primary  Arithmetic, 

Primary  Language  Lessons, 

Elements  of  Familiar  Science, 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

Language  Lessons — Analysis  and  Expression, 

Practical  Arithmetic, 

American  History,  especially  the  growth  and  influence  of 
Civil  Institutions. 
English  Literature :— Including  both  the  historical  survey  of 
the  influences  that  have  modified  English  and  American  thought, 
the  biographies  of  great  authors,  and  the  critical  reading  and  study 
of  representative  master-pieces,  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and 
the  culture  and  elevation  of  literary  taste. 
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Physical  Geography  :— The  study  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of 
man,  especially  noting  the  relation  of  its  continental  structure,  wa- 
ter distribution,  climate,  and  productions  to  the  progress  of  man  in 
manufacture,  commerce,  and  other  elements  of  civilization. 

Political  Economy  : — Tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of 
industrial  society,  and  thoroughly  examining  and  illustrating  the 
principles  applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of  so- 
ciety— as  to  Production,  Distribution,  Exchange,  and  Consumption. 

Higher  Mathematics : — Such  familiarity  with  Algebraic  proces- 
ses and  Geometric  principles  as  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
advanced  work  in  practical  courses  of  science. 

Physiology  : — The  study  of  the  human  body  as  a  mode,  both 
elementary  and  complete,  of  obeying  the  maxim  :  "  Know  Thy- 
self," especially  noting  the  functions  and  hygienic  laws  relating  to 
the  great  vital  processes,  and  the  influences  of  physical  conditions 
upon  mental  and  moral  character. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Telegraphy : — Technic 
branches  largely  involving  the  ready  command  of  information  ac- 
quired in  the  scholastic  courses,  and  leading  to  the  development  of 
memory,  ready  and  accurate  perception,  practical  judgment,  and 
concentration  of  attention  as  essentials  to  success.  Thus  these  stud- 
ies are  highly  disciplinary,  as  well  as  prospectively  useful  for  practi- 
cal life  ;  and  one,  stenography,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  lectures, 
of  the  school  course. 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  : — This  is  confined  to  those 
great  peoples  of  antiquity  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later 
times  which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity 
that  the  world  should  not  forget.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Phenicia, 
Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  and  England  are  brought  under  review  ; 
their  national  characteristics  analyzed  and  contrasted,  and  the 
principles  and  lessons  of  their  respective  careers  carefully  studied. 
This  branch  is  made  to  subserve  a  three-fold  purpose  :  The  devel- 
opment of  logical  causes  in  investigation  of  historic  causes  and 
consequences  ;  the  elevation  of  sentiment  in  the  recognition  of  hero- 
ism and  nobility  in  the  great  characters  of  other  times  and  count- 
ries ;  and  the  attainment  of  correct  notions  concerning  practical 
government,  as  these  are  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  past. 
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Practical  Ethics  : — This  branch  takes  for  its  special  subject  that 
to  which  every  other  study  of  the  course  points,  and  for  which  all 
reformative  agencies  prepare,  namely,  right  living  By  lectures,  by 
reading  from  the  works  of  great  authors,  by  class  discussions, 
and  by  the  individual  studies  of  suggested  practical  questions  in- 
volving a  nice  application  of  ethical  principles,  the  pupils  are 
brought  to  face  the  great  questions  and  foundation  principles  of 
duty  and  to  grow  thereby  into  the  consicousness  of  the  moral 
sphere  to  which  they  belong,  thus  giving,  to  many,  the  revelation  of 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  to  all,  a  truer  and  more 
profound  sense  of  their  relation  to  that  world. 

This  course  not  only  gives  the  means  of  future  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  much  that  is  of  present  use  and  direct  value,  par- 
ticularly some  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the  world  ; 
with  the  achievements  of  great  nations  in  the  past ;  with  the  treas- 
ures of  thought  found  in  our  own  literature,  and  with  the  principles 
that  determine  duty  and  that  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  life. 
It  aims,  in  the  lower  branches,  not  to  teach  over  again  what  common 
observation  has  learned  itself,  but  to  rectify,  complete,  and  analyze 
such  knowledge,  so  that  the  pupil  will  comprehend  its  principles 
and  understand  its  relations. 

Between  the  illiterate  and  the  so-called  educated  classes  there 
are  many  others  who,  with  varying  combinations  of  qualities  —  often 
ill-proportioned,  if  not  wholly  incongruous — connect  the  two  ex- 
tremes before  mentioned.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  others,  deficien- 
cies must  be  supplied  ;  morbidly  narrow  precocity  checked ;  har- 
monious development  begun  ;  and  both  the  acquirement  of  useful 
information  and  the  training  of  the  faculties  in  power,  alertness, 
and  steadiness,  carried  on  to  the  time  of  the  pupil's  release.  Pre- 
vious faulty  methods  of  instruction  and  study  in  certain  branches 
make  these  less  useful  than  new  studies  that  give  fresh  information, 
and,  thereby,  an  increased  mental  appetite.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  where  the  new  study  is.  in  its  application  and  illustrations,  a 
contrast  to  the  unreal  and  necessarily  childish  material  of  ordinary 
school  books,  being  by  the  special  preparation  of  the  instructor  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  a  more  mature  experience  and  the  se- 
rious questions  of  real  life. 

The  average  educational  advancement  of  the  school  classes  as  a 
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mass  is,  at  present,  equal  to  the  steady  progression  from  year  to 
year — through  the  ascending  school  grades — of  over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  As  the  class  promotions  are  based  on 
reasonably  rigid  examinations  in  writing,  with  no  allowance  for  de- 
fective or  partially  erroneous  answers,  the  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  steadily  advance  proves  both  an  unusual  interest  on  their 
part,  in  their  studies,  and  a  high  degree  of  professional  zeal  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  their  instructors.  In  most  cases  the 
classes  are  in  charge  of  teachers  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work 
by  collegiate  training  and  by  large  experience  in  public  and  higher 
institutions,  who,  by  their  own  culture  and  devotion  to  learning,  are 
personally  an  inspiration  in  their  classes  to  mental  activity  and 
thorough  scholarship. 

Though  the  portion  of  time  devoted  to  educational  work  in  the 
school  of  letters  is  limited,  by  the  demands  of  co-ordinate  departments, 
to  a  total  of  class  room  work  of  about  eight  hours  each  week, 
yet  such  advantage  is  gained  by  compulsory  regularity  of  habits,  by 
the  absence  of  all  distracting  influences  and  the  helpful  effects 
of  the  co-operative  influences  of  the  other  departments,  that 
almost  incredible  success  has  been  achieved.  In  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
course,  nearly  as  much  and  fully  as  good  work  is  done  in  the  Re- 
formatory classes  as  is  done  in  the  best  schools  elsewhere. 

Very  gratifying  and  especially  deserving  of  mention,  is  the  en- 
thusiasm manifested  in  the  work  by  the  classes.  This  spirit  craves, 
very  generally,  thorough  scholarship,  and  nowhere  would  a  superfic- 
ial and.  learning- made-easy  system  find  less  favor  than  in  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  this  school.  This  feature  of  the  work,  regularly 
manifested  in  study  and  thought  beyond  ordinary  requirement,  not 
only  astonishes  new  teachers,  but  never  ceases  to  encourage  and 
gratify  the  old. 

While  differentiation  and  specialization  are  the  methods  of  a 
progressive  educational  system  in  a  heterogeneous  community,  here 
combination  and  generalization  are  more  practicable.  The  teacher 
is  the  instructor  of  all  his  pupils,  but  the  tutor  of  none.  He  mar- 
shals, moves,  and  trains  his  company  of  learners  as  the  drill-master 
his  company.  In  either  case,  special  work  is  with  the  "awkward 
squad"  and  not  to  promote  individual  excellence.     Thus  the  dan- 
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gers  of  indulging  undesirable  idiosyncracies  and  strengthening  the 
assumption  of  individual  claims  to  an  exceptional  training  are 
avoided,  and  all  are  subjected  in  their  respective  grades  to  a  uniform 
course  and  a  collective  discipline  ;  and  these  never  fail  to  bring  the 
great  majority  of  the  class  to  a  uniform  improvement  in  intellect 
and  a  collective  advancement  in  grade. 

The  all-pervading  reformative  purpose  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
the  entire  mass  to  good  citizenship,  is,  by  no  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  in  actual  fact,  an  organizing  force  adjusting  and  subordinating 
every  part  so  as  best  to  contribute  to  this  one  end,  and  thus  it  is  the 
great  unifying  principle  in  all  departments.  By  it,  the  parts,  al- 
though many,  are  one  body,  so  that  the  school  work,  as  a  part  of  the 
system,  feels  the  impulse  of  every  healthy  activity  in  all  others — 
from  the  regimental  drill  to  the  daily  labor  task,  and  it,  in  turn, 
gives  back  to  every  other  part  that  dignity  which  must  inhere — even 
in  a  penal  institution — in  every  duty  into  which  the  worker  infuses 
intelligence  and  a  personal  desire  for  excellence.  As  without  the 
other  departments,  the  school  work  would  develop  a  fruitless  mental 
exuberance,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  department  gives  to  all 
others  a  spirit  which  raises  their  duties  from  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine to  a  personal  activity  for  conscious  and  desired  ends.  The  value 
of  such  an  element  in  a  reformative  system  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 
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Report  of  the  Physician. 


New  York  State  Reformatory,  I 
Elmira,  September  30th,  1889.  \ 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  I  have  averaged  a  daily  visit  to 
the  Reformatory,  interviewing,  examining,  advising,  and  prescrib- 
ing for  13,779  men. 

In  this  time,  94  men  were  admitted  to  the  hospital.  These  with 
5  in  hospital,  October  1st,  1888,  gives  99  as  the  total  number  treated 
in  the  hospital  during  the  year  just  closing. 

Of  this  number,  8  died,  one  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  at  Au- 
burn, 81  returned  to  cells  and  prison  routine,  leaving  9  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  the  present  time. 

Those  admitted  to  the  hospital  were  classified  as  follows  : 

Abscess,  alveolar 1 

Abscess,  rectal 2 

Bronchitis,  acute 3 
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Diarrhoea 1 

Dysentery 2 

Erysipelas,  facial 4 

Fall  from  scaffold 1 

Fecal,  impaction 1 

Fever,  intermittent 1 

Fever,  simple 3 

Fever,  typhoid 5 

Fistula  in  ano 1 

Fracture  of  great  toe 1 

Fracture  of  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna 1 

Fracture  of  tibia 1 

Hemorrhage,   pulmonary 3 

Heart  disease,  valvular 1 

Hog  bite 1 

Laceration  of  finger,  machinery 1 

Melancholia 1 

Myalgia 2 

Mumps 6 

Nephritis,  chronic,  with  consecutive  heart  disease  .  1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 7 

Phymosis 1 

Pneumonia      5 

Rheumatism,  acute 3 

Scalp  wound 1 

Scarlet  fever *    •  30 

Scrofula 2 

Thumb,  crushed  by  cell  door 1 

The  mortality  has  been  as  below  : 

Chronic  Bright' s  disease 1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 5 

Tubercular  peritonitis 2 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  no  exception  to  former  years  in  that 
consumption  figured  as  the  chief  cause  of  death. 

The  two  boys  who  died  with  tubercular  peritonitis  had  pre-exist- 
ing pulmonary  disease,  the  peritonitis  simply  anticipating  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 
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Of  those  who  died,  two  were  primarily  admitted  to  the  hospital 
for  symptoms  that  finally  declared  themselves  in  typhoid  fever.  The 
various  stages  of  the  fever  were  passed  in  safety,  and  instead  of  con- 
valescence going  on  to  recovery,  the  indications  of  consumption 
manifested  themselves. 

The  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  in  and  about  the  Reformatory 
are  good.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  certain  class  of  men 
whose  heredity,  previous  excesses  and  privations,  together  with  a 
life  passed  in  foul  and  overcrowded  tenement  houses,  produce  a  de- 
teriorated and  impaired  physical  tone,  and  who  are  the  subjects  of 
latent  disease.  These  recover  slowly  from  acute  diseases,  or  pass 
from  acute  illness  into  the  early  stages  of  chronic,  .as  consumption 
and  struma. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  coined  the  word  "consumptivity"  that 
applies  to  such  as  these,  concerning  wrhich  he  says  : — "That  a  con- 
dition which  we  may  call  'consumptivity,'  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  exist  without  showing  any  outward  sign,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  as  sanitary-  conditions  worsen  by  ever  so  little,  more 
persons  are  affected  by  the  disease.  It  seems  a  fair  view  to  take. 
that  wrhen  the  amount  of  consumptivity  reaches  a  certain  level,  the 
symptoms  of  consumption  declare  themselves ;  that  when  it  ap- 
proaches but  falls  a  little  short  of  that  level,  there  are  threatening 
symptoms  ;  that  when  it  falls  far  below  that  level,  there  is  a  falla- 
cious appearance  of  perfect  freedom  from  consumptivity." 

Between  June  7th  and  July  21st,  there  occurred  30  cases  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  appearance  of  this  disease  called  into  use  for  the 
first  time  the  contagious  ward  occupying  the  entire  floor  above  the 
hospital  proper.  The  value  of  isolated  quarters  for  use  in  times  of 
epidemic  wTas  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory-  manner  by  the  ease 
with  which  those  confined  therein  and  other  inmates  w-ere  separated. 

The  number  of  transfers  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at 
Auburn  has  been  less  than  for  any  year  since  1884.  namely  2,  one 
case  of  Acute  Mania  and  Melancholia  respectively.  A  transfer  of 
1888  was  returned  from  the  asylum  as  cured  and  subsequently  re- 
leased upon  parole. 

The  pedagogic  phase  of  physical  training  is  receiving  in- 
creased consideration  and  attention  in  educational  circles  from  those 
who  are  authority  upon  methods  of  teaching. 
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Reviewing  educational  work  in  the  past  and  .fudging  by  then- 
prevailing  methods  and  customs,  the  idea  generally  obtained  that 
anyone  fairly  educated  was  competent  to  ground  in  rudimentary 
branches  the  beginner,  no  matter  how  great  his  deficiencies  and 
needs.  Any  teacher  might  start  the  pupil  in  his  studies  and  super- 
vise the  proper  formation  of  a  correct  habitude  of  mind  and  body 
upon  which  depends  so  much  the  success  of  life,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  ;  and  only  when  the  primaries  were  passed  and 
the  scope  of  educational  work  began  to  broaden,  did  it  become  nec- 
essary to  pass  under  the  tutelage  of  educators  of  acknowledged 
qualifications  and  skill. 

Now  it  is  believed  the  teacher  of  rudimentary  and  primary  stud- 
ies should  be  the  more  skilful  of  pedagogues,  who  shall  stamp  upon 
his  charges  the  imprint  of  his  own  strong  individuality,  and  not  the 
perfunctory  teacher  who  performs  his  work  in  a  routine  manner.  A 
proper  and  stable  educational  foundation  is  of  more  value  than  an 
ornamental  superstructure  reared  upon  error,  and  a  misconception 
of  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Prominent  aberrations  in  any  line,  together  with  tainted  and 
warped  natures  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  serve  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  teachers  of  parts  and  qualifications. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  beginning  aright  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  wrong  either  physically,  mentally  or  mor- 
ally, and  out  of  adjustment  with  society,  the  work  of  physical  train- 
ing has  been  continued  during  the  year  to  the  end  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  susceptibility  to  the  educational  influences  of  the  Reforma- 
tory might  be  established  in  a  class  removed  from  ordinary  impressi- 
bility and  quickening.  The  physical  man,  renovated  by  baths  and 
massage,  and  by  a  proper  diet  brought  to  a  higher  plane  of  corpor- 
eal excellence,  affords  a  correspondingly  improved  physical  basis 
through  which  his  mental  parts  can  be  reached  and  acted  upon. 

The  building  now  in  process  of  construction,  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  physical  training,  is  rapidly  being  pushed  forward, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  roof  and  for  occupancy  in  early  win- 
ter. In  possession  of  the  facilities  which  this  building  will  afford 
in  the  way  of  developing  apparatus  and  the  far  reaching  and  material 
benefits  conferred    by  the  bath,  physical  training  will  be  carried  on 
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here,  for  educational  purposes,  with  a  thoroughness  second  to  no  in- 
stitution of  learning. 

The  building  will  stand  as  a  fitting  monument  to  the  liberality 
of  the  State  in  its  treatment  of  its  unfortunate  and  erring  wards,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  defects,  by  reason  of  their  very  defic- 
iencies, are  entitled  to  the  educational  methods  which  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  training  of  the 
young  in  this  country  and  especially  abroad,  have  demonstrated  to 
yield  the  most  substantial  and  satisfactory  results,  and  which  are  the 
outcome  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  physical  basis 
for  all  mental  action. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Hamilton  D.  Wey. 
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ward  of  1  llanagers  Keport 


Ei*mira,  September  30th,   1890.  )  . 
7i?  the  Legislature ; 

The  per-capita  cost  of  maintenance  for  1890  is  $3.94  less  than 
for  1889.  The  gross  cost  for  1890  is  $154,910.25,  against  $137,- 
109.0*  for  1889,  the  difference,  $17,801.24  being  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  excess  of  inmates  during  the  past  year  There  were 
no  earnings  in  1889,  because  of  the  Act  of  1888  ;  but  for  1890  the 
incidental  and  other  earnings  amount  to  $20,652.52,  with  good 
£rosptect  of  a  marked  increase  next  year. 

As  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1889,  the  Managers,  during  the 
past  year,  have  employed  the  inmates  with  almost  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  fitting  them  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry 
after  discharge  from  imprisonment,  and  without  much  expectation 
that  their  employment  would  result  in  any  considerable  earnings. 

In  selecting  trades  for  instruction,  regard  is  had  to  the  vary- 
ing capabilities  of  the  inmates,  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  the 
localities  to  which  they  are  likely  to  return,  when  paroled,  and  to 
such  occupations  as  their  relatives  are  engaged  in,  to  the  end  that 
when  released  they  may  find  ready  entrance  upon  their  several 
employments.  Such  trades  and  industries  have  been  selected  as 
will,  when  fully  organized  and  developed  at  the  Reformatory, 
produce  more  or  less  of  income.  In  the  choice  of  industries,  the 
direct  and  incidental  restrictions  of  the  act  of  1889  have  been  em- 
barassing,  since  the  law  excludes,  as  stated  in  our  annual  report 
of  last  year,  several  kinds  of  employment  carried  on  for  earnings, 
and  by  the  five  per  cent  limitation  it  imposes,   many  others  are 
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also  shut  out.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  ultimate  effedt 
will  be  good,  inasmuch  as  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  coarser 
prison  industries  will  lead  to  the  employment  of  inmates  at  higher 
and  finer  mechanical  trades. 

The  incidental  produdt  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates  under  the 
trade  system  is  an  insignificant  faCtor  of  competition,  and  much 
benefit  is  expected  to  society,  through  the  inmate  himself,  in  bet- 
ter preparation  for  earning  his  living  and  the  support  of  his  de- 
pendents by  honest  industry  after  release. 

During  the  year  i,  1 1 1  inmates  have  received  trade  instruction , 
more  or  less,  among  twenty-six  distinCt  trades,  either  graduating 
through  the  course  taught,  or  advancing  far  enough  to  add  to 
their  desirability  as  apprentices  in  the  line  in  which  they  have 
shown  proficiency.  Ninety-eight  have  actually  graduated,  and 
nearly  all  of  this  number  have  been  released  from  the  institution. 
The  real  value  of  the  training  for  inmates  is  not  indicated  alone 
by  the  number  of  discharged  men  who  go  direCtly  to  the  trade 
taught  while  in  the  Reformatory,  for  the  reason  that  many  are 
obliged  to  engage,  temporarily,  in  other  employments  "before  join- 
ing the  unions  or  setting  aside  difficulties  of  access  to  regular  in- 
dustrial occupation.  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  of  324  inmates  paroled  during  the  year,  148  went  dire&ly  to 
employment  at  the  trade  learned  here  ;  127  were  provided  with 
situations  at  other  occupations,  in  expectation  that  they  would, 
after  a  while,  engage  in  the  industry  with  which  they  became 
familiar  in  the  trades-school,  and  49  were  temporarily  placed  in 
paid  employment  at  the  Reformatory.  Nearly  all  the  expert  work 
performed  about  the  Reformatory,  such  as  is  usually  intrusted  to 
skilled  men  from  the  outside,  is  now  done  by  the  inmates  them- 
selves, pupils  of  the  trade  classes.  The  aggregate  of  work  thus 
accomplished  is  14,748  days  of  several  kinds  of  mechanical  labor, 
and  4,722  days  of  common  laborers'  employment,  in  the  building 
of  the  North  Wing  extension.  If  the  mechanical  labor  be  esti- 
mated at  $1.50,  and  the  common  labor  at  75  cents  per  day,  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  State  from  the  trades-school  classes,  and  the 
work  in  connection  therewith  on  the  North  Wing  extension, 
amounts  to  $25,663.50.  This  sum  is  not  carried  in  the  accounts 
as  charged  against  the  State  and  credited  to  the  Reformatory  for 
income  ;  it  is  simply  stated  as  one  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
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Commonwealth  from  the  instruction  of  inmates  in  trades  and  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  by  the  labor  of  prisoners 

The  military  organization  and  government  of  the  inmates  has 
been  maintained  through  the  year  and  has  proved  of  value  in  pro- 
moting ihe  health  of  the  men.  It  also  improves  their  general 
bearing,  and  thus,  tends  to  more  manly  feeling  aud  insures  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  discipline  than  could  be  preserved  without  it. 
It  habituates  the  men  to  prompt  and  implicit  obedience,  deference 
to  their  superiors,  to  the  habit  of  command  and  to  loyalty.  Ben- 
efit is  also  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  military  sense  of 
honorable  condudt  which  comes  mainly,  through  the  use,  for 
supervisory  and  disciplinary  purposes,  of  seventy  five  selected 
men  as  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment. Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  in  each  week  are  de- 
voted to  military  instruction  and  drilling,  and  dress  parade  is 
held  every  day,  at  evening  closing  time.  During  the  past  year, 
1,476  of  the  1,504  inmates  have  received  more  or  less  of  military 
training. 

The  completion  and  occupation  of  the  gymnasium  building, 
since  the  last  report,  has  supplied  facilities  for  the  physical  renova- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  whose  degenerated 
condition  unfitted  them  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  institu- 
iou.  In  the  six  months  of  its  use,  128  men  especially  seleded 
by  the  General  Superintendent  and  the  Physician,  as  falling  with- 
in the  requirements  of  such  a  course,  have  received  the  advan- 
tages of  physical  training,  with  very  satisfactory  and  highly  sug- 
gestive results.  It  is  believed  that  the  experiment  for  which 
such  admirable  facilities  are  afforded  by  means  of  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  this  building,  will  demonstrate  the  great  value, 
for  moral  and  educational  impressions  of  systematic  treatment, 
not  only  for  development,  but  also  for  improving  the  quality  of 
tissue,  the  dormant,  diseased  and  retarded  nature  of  which  is, 
possibly,  more  of  a  hinderance  to  the  desired  character-changes 
than  is  usually  considered. 

The  report  of  the  Physician  will  give  fadts  and  figures  in 
respedt  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  gymnasium  since  its 
ad  vantages  became  available  to  the  class  of  inmates  for  whom  it 
was  designed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  baths,  calisthenics  and  ap- 
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paratus  exercises  are  not  supplied  as  privileges,  but  are  used 
for  the  practical  advantage  of  men  assigned  to  this  treatment  by 
the  General  Superintendent  and  the  Physician. 

All  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  are  included  in  the  graded 
school  system  of  compulsory  education,  which  is  efFedtive  in  its 
operation,  and  marked  progress  is  made  by  the  pupils,  as  will  be 
fully  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  school  attainment  of  the  324  men  paroled  during  the 
year  may  be  summed  up  as  follows;  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
among  them  has  been  reduced  from  13.2  per  cent,  to  .7  per  cent. 
Of  another  grade,  a  trifle  above  the  illiterate  class,  who,  at  the 
time  of  admission,  possessed  very  little  of  school  training,  being 
able  only  to  read  and  write  and  to  understand  simpler  arith- 
metical tables,  the  percentage  in  school  has  been  reduced  from 
53.8  per  cent  to  13  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed a  common  school  education  has  been  increased  from  33  per 
cent.,  to  86.3  per  cent. 

Public  religious  services  of  unsectarian  character  have  been 
regularily  held,  at  which  the  inmates  have  been  addressed  for 
moral  instruction  and  in  relation  to  the  catholic  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity common  among  all  denominations.  This  service  fills  an 
important  place  in  the  system  by  which  the  whole  time  of  the  in- 
mate is  occupied,  after  a  plan  arranged  by  the  General  Superin- 
tendent. Roman  catholic  clergymen  have  ministered  to  the  sick 
in  the  hospital,  preparing  them  for  death  and  burial  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  church,  have  held  catechetical  service  during 
each  month,  have  received  inmates  for  the  offices  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  have  officiated  at  mass  for  their  people  alone.  The 
Hebrew  inmates  have  had  instructions,  most  of  the  time,  by  a 
local  Rabbi  and  a  religious  service  for  them  has  been  condudted, 
with  some  interruption,  yet  quite  regularily,  once  a  month. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  thereof,  under  the  date  of  May  6th  1890,  the  Managers  submit 
the  following  statement.     The  resolution  reads  thus: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  in  their  next  annual  re- 
port, be  requested  to  state  the  number  of  inmates,  if  any, 
paroled  and  released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment ;  also,  the  number  paroled  or  re- 
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leased  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  and  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  maximum  term,  and,  also,  the  aver- 
age length  of  detention  beyond  the  minimum  term  of 
those  paroled  or  released  after  the  expiration  of  the  maxi- 
mum term  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
term." 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  paroled  or  re- 
leased prior  to  the  expiration  of  their 
maximum  terms  less  those  returned  from 
parole  and  discharged  otherwise,  is *  2,519 

Of  these  2,519  inmates,  there  were  paroled 
or  released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  min- 
imum term  of  imprisonment 2,336 

Paroled  or  released  after  expiration  of  mini- 
mum and  prior  to  expiration  of  maxi- 
mum         183 


2,519        ^519 

The  average  length  of  detention  beyond  the  minimum  term 

of  those  paroled  or  released  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 

term  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  maximum  term  is  6  months 

26  days. 

Full  statistics  relating  to  the  inmates,  compiled  in  the  custo- 
mory  way,  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superinten- 
dent. 

The  special  appropriations  of  the  Legislature  for  improving 
the  plant  at  the  Reformatory,  have  all  been  expended,  except  that 
of  $13,000  (1889-90)  for  chapel  extension,  which  work  is  now  in 
progress ;  also  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  (1890)  for  an  exten- 
sion to  the  North  Wing,  providing  504  additional  cells,  is  now 
satisfactorily  progressing,  with  the  hope  of  completion,  ready  for 
occupancy,  during  the  current  year  In  this  connection  the  Man- 
agers must  again  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the 
importance  of  eredting  a  new  prison  or  assigning  one  of  the  State 
prisons  for  the  custody  and  training  of  the  class  of  prisoners  we 
have  here,  young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years,  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony.  The  number  of  in- 
mates of  the  Reformatory  is,  at  this  present  writing  (November 
17th,  1890  ),  1,150,  with  every  pro6pe<5t  of  an  increase  beyond  the 
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capacity  of  the  establishment,  even  when  the  addition  now  in  pro- 
gress shall  be  fully  completed. 

The  Managers  estimate  that  for  maintenance  in  1891  the 
same  Legislative  appropriations  that  were  made  last  year  will  be 
required  ;  namely,  $50,000  for  maintenance,  and  $ioo,coo  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  for  expenses 
of  manufacturing. 

The  necessity  of  a  short  railroad  track  connedling  the  Re- 
formatory jrards  with  all  the  railroads,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  previous  reports,  but  thus  far  no  adtion  has  been 
taken  about  it.  The  necessity  is  now  more  imperative  than  ever. 
The  increased  number  of  prisoners,  the  various  instructive  and 
productive  industries  carried  on,  the  large  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed, the  bad  condition  of  the  highways  from  the  Reformatory 
to  the  railroads,  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the  complete  sub- 
serviency of  the  interests  of  the  State,  at  the  Reformatory,  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  railroads,  unless  there  is  some  authoritive,  leg- 
islative enaCtment  such  as  would  be  properly  included  in  an  aCt 
providing  the  facilities  so  greatly  needed,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute, in  the  judgment  of  the  Managers,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
this  recomendation. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  railroad  connection,  together 
with  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  efFeCt,  will  be  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  Legislature. 

Wm.  C.  Wey, 
M.  H.  Arnot, 
Wm.  H.  Peters, 
Jas.  B.  Rathbone, 
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NewIYork  State  Reformatory, 
EtMiRA,  September  30th,  1890. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Gentlemen  : — The  usual  financial  and  statistical  statements 
are  herewith  submitted,  and  also  an  illustrated  description  of  the 
current  operations  of  the  Reformatory. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Z.  R.  Brockway, 
General  Superintendent. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


COST  OP  MAINTENANCE,   1890. 

Steam,  Gas,  and  Water  Apparatus $    923  83 

Clothing  and  Bedding 18,439.  ja 

Fuel  and  Light 13.383-63 

Room  Furnishings 1,211.47 

Prisoners'  Transportation 5.562.68 

Kitchen 5,082.41 

General  Expense 13.265.50 

Discharged  Prisoners 3-593-oo 

Salaries  35,496 .07 

Repair*  and  Alterations 9,663.56 

Provisions ?5J3'-67 

School  Books  and  Teaching , 2,762.70 

Physical  and  Technological  Training 9,794  41 


>i  54,910.25 
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Extraordinary  expenses  included  in  the  above  aggregate 
($154,910.25),  viz : 

Prisoners*  Transportation $5,562.68 

Cost  of  Schools „ 2,762.70 

Physical  and  Technological  Training. 9.794-41 

$18.11970 

The  incidental  and  other  income,  still  further  reducing  the 
above  named  gross  cost  of  maintenance,  amounts  to  $20,652,52. 

The  operation  of  the  farm  the  past  year  yielded  $5,831.65, 
which,  having  been  applied  to  the  provision  account,  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  provision  to  that  extent,  as  shown  in  the  above  sched- 
ule. 

ANALYZED  PER  DIEM  MAINTENANCE  COST. 


Steam,  Gas  and  Water  Appropriation.. 

Clothing  and  Bedding 

Fuel  and  Light 

Room  Furnishings 

Prisoners'  Transportation 

Kitchen 

General  Expense 

Discharged  Prisoners 

Salaries  

Repairs  and  Alterations 

Provisions 

School-books  and  Teaching 

Fire  Repairs 

Physical  and  Technological  Training.. 


1883. 

2.5 
5.6 
4-9 
03 
1.3 

1.3 
10. 1 

2  2 
18.2 

i.4 


51.5 


1884. 


2.0 
6-5 
5-1 

°,t 

2.0 
3-6 
1  1 
95 
i-3 
»5-3 
09 


1835. '  1886. 


48-3 


0.5 
6.0 
29 
o  2 
1.4 
0.7 
26 
1.0 

9.0 

2.1 
12.6 
M 


I&S7-' 1888.  1889. 


0.3 

5.1 

3-9 
a.  1 

1.8 


1 

0.2 
48 
54 
0,2 
1.6 
0.8 

4.1  ;  2.1 

1.1  1.0 
9.1  iio.6     9.0 

31  ;  2.3    1.9 

10.2     I3.4     IO4 

1.2  0.8 


i 


40.4  1 40.6 


2.8 


45-7   49-8  139-6 


1890. 


2-5 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT  OF  INCOME    FROM    TRADE 

CLASSES  CARRIED  ON  FOR  BOTH  INSTRUCTION 

AND  PRODUCTION. 


HARDWARE  DEPARTMENT. 
Cr.     Sales  during  year $41,620  04 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  inventoried  now ^ _  39*234  39 

Dr.     Material,  Machinery,  etc.,  purchased 166, 167  80 

Amount  gained  or  earned 14,686  63 

180,854  43    180,854  43 

CABINET  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.     Sales  during  year $H«378  6a 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  inventoried  now  18,156  89 

Dr.    Materials,  Machinery,  etc  ,  purchased $30,98840 

Amount  gained  or  earned .        1,547  " 

$32,535  51    132,535  5« 

BOAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.     Sales  during  year $3*842  44 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  inventoried  now 3,100  23 

Dr.     Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  purchased _      $5,3*5  92 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1,626  75 


16,942  67       16,942  67 


SWEDISH  NOVELTY  DEPARTMENT. 


Cr.     Sales  during  year $6,384  55 

Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  inventoried  now _  8,823  56 

Dr.     Materials,  Machinery,  etc.,  purchased _     $13*705  52 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1,502  5a 

$15,208  11    $i5.2c8  11 

PACKING  CASE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.     Sales  during  year $3,462  74 

Inventory 1,564  86 

Dr.     Materials,  Machiuery,  etc.,  purchased  _      $4,566  80 

Amount  gained  or  earned 460  80 

$5,027  60      $5,027  60 
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CASH,  DEBT,'  AND  PROPERTY  STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  September  30th,  1889 _ $40,406.24 

44      "      44  *4  "       1890 27,256.96 

Decrement $  15,149.28 

Balance  of  debts  due  the  Reform- 
atory after  deducting  amount 
due  for  prisoners*  deposit, 

September  30th.  1889 $   6.612.97 

44  44      iSoo„ $  11,17292 

Increment  _ $    4. 559-95 

Value  of  property  on  hand  exclu- 
sive of  funds  and  investments, 

September  30th,  1889 $  95.173-1* 

44  44      i8oo_ 107,322.89 

Increment 12,149.77 

Appropriations  drawn    from  the  ' 

Stab  of  New  York  : 

Maintenance  Appropriation _ _  $130,00000 

Water,  Shops  and  Training  Appropriation 13.00000 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation 5.00000 

North  Wing  Extension  Appropriation 25,000.00 

Appropiatlons  Expended : 

Water,  Shops  and  Training  Appropriation $  12,346.26 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation 2,724.61 

North  Wing  Extension  Appropriation 20,11096 

Cost  of  Maintenance  over  Earnings »34»257.73 

S186.149.28      $186,149.28 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

New  shops  Appropriations,  1887 $15,000.00 

Water,  Shops  and  Training  Appropriation,  j888 33,000.00 

$48,000.00 

Expended  in  1887 $  5,187.84 

44  1888 22.121.08 

44  1889 8.34482 

44         44  1890 12,346.26 

$  48,000.00 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation,  1889-00 $  13,000.00 

Expended  in  1890 $    2.724.61 

Balance $  10,275.39 

$  13.000.00 

North  Wing  Extension  Appropriation.  1890 $200,000.00 

Expended  in  1890 $  20.no.96. 

Balance $179,889.04 

$200,000,00 
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UMBRELLA  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  department  is  carried  on  under  piece  price  plan.) 
Cr.      Received  for  piece  work $1,882  61 

Machinery,  Tools,  etc.,  inventoried  now m  1,078  95 

Dr.     Expended  for  citizen  labor  and  Machinery 12,13292 

Amount  gained  or  earned 828  64 


$2,961  56      $2,961  56 


SUMMARY  OP  EARNINGS. 


Hardware „  $14,686  63 

Cabinet _  1,547  " 

Boat 1,626  75 

Novelty _  1,502  59 

Packing  Case _  46080 

Umbrella 828  64 

$20,652  52 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  MECHANICAL  AND  OTHER  LABOR 

APPLIED  TO  THE  PLANT  HERB,  NOT  CHARGED  AND  CREDITED 

OR  SHOWN  AS  INCOME. 

8,330  days  mechanical  work  applied  to  North  Wing  and  Chap- 
el extension,  at  $1.50 $1 2,495  00 

6,4(8  days  mechanical  work  applied  to  general  repairs  and  al- 
terations, at  $1.50   9,627  00 

4,722  days  common  laborers'  work  applied  to  North  Wing  ex- 
tension, at  75  cents _ 3,541  50 

$25,«3~50 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  INVESTMENT  IN  TRADE  CLASSES  CARRIED  ON  FOR 
INSTRUCTION  AND  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  3°tb,  1890. 
The  present  investment  is  : 

Property $77,282  47 

Cash 14,160  23 

Balance  of  debts 21,500  69 

$"2,943  39 
This  amount  is  derived  as  follows  : 

Earnings  1886 $13,608  09 

Earnings  1887 >      65,460  96 

Earnings  1888 $40,35230 

Less  reduction  by  2nd  inventory  as  fully  shown  in  re- 
port for  1889 $21,048  52      19.303  78 


Manufacturing  appropriation 

Earnings  1890 

Earnings  transferred  to  maintenance  1888,  Cash _ 

1889,      '     _ 

'*  •»  "  1890,      "    

Earnings  re-transferred  to  manufacturing  funds, „ 

Materials   and  manufactured  products   transferred  to 

maintenance  (Reformatory  Sundries  ) 

Present  investment 


$50,000  00 

20,652  52 

34,000  00 

23,450  00 

20,000  00 

27,13439 

5»766  35 

112,943  39 

$196,159  74  $196,159  74 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PROPERTY. 

Machinery  and  Goods                         Total. 

Tools.  Available. 

Cabinet $2,82419  $15*332  70 

Tin 1,433  98  1,735  49 

Broom 573  60  272  58 

Boat _       593  27  2,506  96 

E  and  M  Supply 70981  59813 

Novelty 6,175  31    .  2,648  25 

Umbrella 860  90  218  05 

Packing  Case -        289  84  1,275  02 

Hardware 20,848  69  18,385  70 

*34,309  59  $42,972  88 


$18,156  89 

3,169  47 

846  18 

3,100  23 

1.307  94 
8,823  56 
1,078  95 
1,564  86 

39,234  39 

$77,^2  47 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Statistics  of  the  inmates  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  opening  of  the  Reformatory  to 
September  30th,  1890. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Total" number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  institution 4,550 

Total  number  discharged 3,485 

1,065 
Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody 37 

Adlual  count  September  30,  1890 1.102 

Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were  : 

Definites 356 

Indefinites 4.194 

4.55o 
DEFINITES. 

Of  the  definites  received 356 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the  State  courts 80 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  the  United  States  courts 89 

Transferred  from  other  prisons 187 

356 

Ofthetctal  number  of  definites  discharged 334 

There  were  discharged  by  expiratiou  of  sentence 309 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum 3 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 3 

Escaped,  not  yet  retaken 2 

Committed  suicide 1 

Died  while  incarcerated 1 

Re-transferred  to  State  Prison 15 

334 
INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received 4.194 

Ther^  were  sentenced  by  State  Courts 4,192 

There  were  sentenced  by  United  States  Courts 2 

4,194 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged 3,151 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  parole [4 

Paroled 2,611 

Release  I  from  the  Reformatory  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 162 

Released  from  Auburn  State  Prison  by  expiration  of  maximum  term.       91 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while  eloped 13 

Released  from  Clinton  State  Prison  by  expiration  of  maximum  term.       24 
Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  expiration  of  maximum  term...         6 
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Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  special  order  of  Managers  and 

placed  in  care  of  relatives 10 

Released  from  Auburn  State  Prison  by  special  order  of  Managers 5 

Released  by  Habeas  Corpus 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 8 

Pardoned  by.  the  President 1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison 2 

Killed  by  a  falling  elevator 1 

Killed  by  an  inmate 1 

Killed  by  accident 1 

Committed  suicide  while  incarcerated 3 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 6 

Died  at  Reformatory  from  natural  causes 47 

Died  at  Insane  Asylum 1 

Died  while  eloped 1 

Eloped,  not  yet  retaken 6 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum  and  now  there  remaining 11 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining 55 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining 58 

Sentenced  superseded 5 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction,  warrants  untenable 6 


INDEFINITES  PAROLED 


3J5I 


Of  the  whole  number  paroled 2,611 

There  were  sent  out  cf  the  State  and  therefore  absolutely  released  at 

date  of  parole 151 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or  more  and 

then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  to  sentence  here .  1,550 
Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period  of  parole 

not  having  expired 142 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfil   obligations  and   lost 

sight  of 217 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 159 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily  20 

Died 11 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 46 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 315 

2,612 

Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory 179 

There  were  re-paroled 85 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  ( maximum  term  having  since  ex- 
pired)   11 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  there  pardoned 1 

Transferred  to  Clinton,  State  Prison  (maximum  term  having  since 

expired  ) 4 

Transferred  to  Clinton,  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining 11 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  by  expiration  of  maximum  term.  .  18 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 35 

Transferred  to  Auburn,  State  Prison  and  now  there  icinaintng n 

Died  at  Refot  matory 2 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers 1 

179 
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Of  those  paroled  the  second  time 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  therefore  absolutely  released  at 

date  of  parole , 4 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or  more  and 

then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  to  sentence 2S 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period  of  parole 

not  having  expired. 3 

Sentence  superseded 1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations  and  lost 

sight  of _         3 

Died _         2 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 27 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 15 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  voluntarily 2 


«5 


Of  those  returned  the  second  time 

There  were  re-paroled 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  (maximum  term  since  expired) 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 

Maximum  expired  at  Reformatory _ 

Transferred  to  Auburn,  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining 

Transferred  to  Clinton,  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining 

Transferred  to  Clinton,  State  Prison  and  discharged  from  thereat  ex- 
piration of  maximum  term 


85 
17 


Of  those  paroled  a  third  time 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months,  and  then  ab- 
solutely released  from  further  liability  to  sentence  here 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 


Of  those  returned  to  the  Reformatory  the  third  time 

There  were  discharged  by  special  order  of  the  Managers 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while  at  the  Reformatory 


17 
8 


SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled 

There  were  absolutely  released 1.734 

On  parole,  not  yet  absolutely  released 365 

Returned  to  Reform  tory  an i  now  in  custody „ 37 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 367 


Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  by  special  order  of  Managers  ... 
Transferred  to  Auburn,  State  Prison  1  maximum  term  since  expired)... 

Sentence  superseded '. 

Died 

Transferred  to  Auburn,  State  Prison  and  there  remaining 

Transferred  to  Clinton,  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining  

Transferred  to  Clintou,  State  Prison  (maximum  term  since  expired) . 
Transferred  to  Auburn,  State  Prison  and  from  there  pardoned 


4 
12 

47 
15 

12 
12 

5 


3 

2,6 1 1 


2,6ll 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OP  PROBABLE  REFORMATION. 
Whole  number  paroled  (of  these  85  were  paroled  twice  and  8  three 

times), 2,611 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 1.579 

Serving  well  on  pa  role  now 145 

One  half  of  ihuse  lost  sight  of no 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration 185 

Absolutely  released  because  paroled  out  of  the  State,  correspondence 

and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or  more 101 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out  of  the  State  and  absolutely  re- 
leased at  date  of  parole  ceased  correspondence  and  were  lost 

sight  of ,.  27 

2,147  or  82.2% 

Returned  to  the  Reformatory  and  now  there  remaining 37  or    1.4% 

Died : 15  or    o.6£ 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  and  contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of -  110 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration 186 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out  of  the  State  and  absolutely  re- 
leased at  date  of  parole,  ceased  correspondence  and  were  lost 

sight  of .!.._  27 

Sent  to  other  prisons 89 

412  or  15.8% 

Of  the  men  paroled  to  other  states  and  countries 396 

There  were  sent  to  : 

Arkansas 3 

Africa  ...             1 

Austria 1 

Colorado 4 

California 2 

Connecticut   5 

Canada 19 

Dakota x 

District  of  Columbia 1 

England 6 

Prance 2 

Germany 9 

Georgia 3 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 36 

Iowa 5 

Ireland 2 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky   6 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 34 

Maine 2 

Missouri 4 

Michigan        _  23 

Nebraska 1 

New  Jersey 32 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 35 

Pennsylvania 105 
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Russia •  i 

Rhode  Island 13 

Switzerland 1 

Sea..; 5 

Texas x 

Tennessee 8 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 5 

Wisconsin 6 

Wyoming  Territory 1 

396 
PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR   THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,    1890. 

There  were  paroled  : 

First  time 316 

Second  time 8 


3M 


Of  these  there  served  well  and  secured  their  absolute  release 86 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus   fa* ling  to  fulfil  obligations,  and  lost 

sight  of 66 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 26 

Died  on  parole,  doing  well  up  to  time  of  death... 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 7 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole a 

Correspondence  ant  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period  of  parole 

not  having  expired 136 


324 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION  OF  MEN 
PAROLED  DURING  THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1890 

Whole  number  paroled 324 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release 86 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period  of  parole 

not  having  expired 136 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence  while  on  parole 33 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum  term  expired  while  on  parole.  .   ..  4 

Died,  doing  well  up  to  date  of  death 1 

360  or  80.2% 

Returned  to  Reformatory 26  or    S.o% 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  practices  and  contact : 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondenie  while  on  parole 33 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum    term  expired   while 

on  parole 3 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on   parole  or  known  to  have  resumed 

criminal  practices 2 

38  or  11.8* 
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TRADE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  324  INMATES  PAROLED 

DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

SEPT.  30,  1890. 

Blacksmithing 19 

Shoe  making                14 

Tailoring 8 

Fresco  Painting 23 

Carpentry 21 

Iron  Moulding .  17 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering 4a 

Telegraphy 4 

Upholstering 2 

Printing.  8 

Machinist 24 

Plumbing 10 

Stenography ..  18 

Hardwood  Finishing 9 

Wood  Carving 6 

Stone  Cutting 19 

Brass   Finishing 17 

Pattern   Making .*.  4 

Wood  Turning 6 

Bartering 3 

Tin  Smithing 4 

Bookbinding    5 

Electrical  Work 1                          284 

Received  no  trade  instruction —                           40 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Whole  number  of  different  inmates  having  received  trade  instruc- 
tion more  or  less,  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890 

Of  these,  there  have  been  instructed  at 

Bench  and  saw  work  (Cab't  Dept.)    52 

Wood  Carving,                       *•             25 

Hardwood  Finishing                         25 

Upholstery,                                          24 

Moulding  (Iron) 107 

Carpentry                                                                        ;  .^  72 

Wood  Turning K       -  -  28 

Pattern  Making 23 

Brass  Pattern  Making  &  Finishing 39 

Bt  ass  Moulding 7 

Fresco  Painting  62 

Tailoring 57 

Plastering 48 

Bricklaying 140 

Shoe  Making 25 

Plumbing    36 

Music 29 

Barbers 19 

Typesetting  and  Printing 39 

Bookbinding. 25 


324 
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Stone  Cutting.. 47 

Blacksmithing... 58" 

Tin  Smithing. 21 

Machinist ; 65 

Baking 8 

Stenography 30 

1, in 

Total  number  of  trade-school  pupils  taking  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction here  and  graduating  during  the  year 98  , 

As  follows,  viz.:— 

Machinists 9 

Wood  Carvers_ 3 

Wood  Turners 4 

Plumbers- 13 

Stone  Cutters 8 

Blacksmiths 12 

Plasterers- 7 

Bricklayers- 23 

Barbers 8 

Fresco  Painters 5 

Hardwood  Finishers- 3 

Carpenters 3 

_  9S 

324  men  were  discharged  from  the  Reformatory  on  parole 
during  the  year,  of  which  number  148  went  directly  to  the  trades 
learned  here,  127  went  temporarily  to  other  situations,  and  49 
were  temporarily  employed  here  at  the  Reformatory. 

Those  paroled  during  the  year  who  have  commenced  work  at  the 

trade  learned  while  here 148 

They  are  distributed  among  trades  as  follows : 

Shoe  Making 9 

Moulding 8 

Painting  and  Frescoing 16 

Tailoring- 8 

Blacksmithing 11 

Stenography 9 

Plastering 6 

Bricklaying 20 

Stone  Cutting. 8 

Brass  Moulding ^l.......  1 

Machinist- PF...„ it 

Bookbinding 2 

Typesetting  and  Printing 6 

Plumbing. 4 

Brass  Finishing- 4 

Barbering 4 

Tin  Smithing- 3 

Music 4 

Carpentry 7 

Cabinet  Work 1 

Hardwood  Finishing 5 

148 
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SUMMARY  OP  PROGRESS  MADE   IN  THE  SCHOOL  OP  LETTERS 

BY  THE  324  MEN  PAROLED  DURING  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 

30th,    189O. 

In  the  school  of  letters  the  progress  of  the  324  men  paroled 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1890,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

The  percentage  of  totally  illiterates  has  been  reduced  from 
13.2%  to  .7%.  The  percentage  of  those  who  had,  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  only  very  slight  school  training,  being  simply 
able  to  read  and  write  and  to  understand  the  multiplication  tables 
and  division,  has  been  reduced  from  53.8%  to  13%.  The  percent- 
age of  those  having  an  ordinary  common  education  has  been  in- 
creased from  from  33%  to  86.3%. 

DETAILED     STATEMENT. 


Admission. 


CLASS  AND  STUDIES. 


Pakolb. 


11  1.  German  Class— Learning  the  English  language 

43  P5—  Learning  to  read  and  write 

50  P4— Multiplication  table 

38  P3— Short  division 

45  Pa— Long  division 

41  Pi— Factors,  common  divisors  and  common  multiple*. 

21  1 2— Cancellation,  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

24  Ii-  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

42  B—  Percentage,  Interest,  Ratio,  American  History,  Civil 

Government,  Ethics,  English  Literature,  etc 

9            A— Through  the  Arithmetic,  Psychology.  Political  Econ- 
omy, Physical  Geography, Ethics,  English  Literatme, 
I  Modern  History,  Physiology 

324 


9 
12 

21 

39 

44 

68 


128 
324 
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MIPHICIL  STATISTICS  Of  MM. 

i.     RELAYING  TO  THEIR  PARENTAGE. 

(HEREDITARY.) 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in  ancestry 539  or  12.8JC 

DRUNKENNESS  (IN  ANCESTRY). 

Clearly  traced 1,612  or  58.4$ 

Doubtful 477  or  11.4% 

Temperate ?,  104  or  50.2 % 

EDUCATION  (IN  ANClvSTRY.) 

Without  any  education 581  or  13.936 

Simply  read  and  write 1.446  or  54.5% 

Ordinary  common  school  or  more        1,982  or  47.2% 

High  school  or  more 184  or    4-4% 

PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (IN  ANCESTRY. j 

Pauperized 197  or    4.7^ 

No  accumulations 3,234  or  771% 

Forehanded 762  or  18.1% 

OCCUPATION  (IN  ANCESTRY.) 

Servants  and  clerks 468  or  11. i£ 

Common  laborers 1,51 3  or  36.1$ 

At  mechanical  work ..        1,413  or  33.7% 

Withtraffic 703  or  «68% 

The  professions  (so  called) : 

Uw 18 

Medicine    37 

Theology 12 

Teaching  29       96  or     2.3% 

2.     RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEMSELVES. 
(environment.) 

THE  HOME  LIFE. 
(a)    CHARACTER  OP  HOME. 

Positively  bad 2,182  or  52-0% 

Fair  (only) 1,691  or  40.4$ 

Good 320  or     7.6% 

(b)    DURATION  OF    HOME   UFE. 

Left  home  previous  to  10  years  of  age 196  or    4.7% 

Le ft  home  between  10  and  14  years  of  age .  244  or    5.8* 

Left  home  soon  after  14  years  of  age .  ...  1.237  or  29.5% 

At  home  up  to  time  of  crime     2,516  or  ta.og 

Not*.— As  to  the  1,677  homeless : 

Occupied  furnished  room*  in  cities 442  or  26.4$ 

Lived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerant  1 328  or  19.6* 

Lived  with  employer J56  or  21.2$ 

Rovers  and  tramps 55 1  or  32.8* 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 798  or  19. if 

Simply  read  anl  write  (with  difficulty) .  2.131  or  50.8& 

Ordinary  common  school 1,129  or  26.9ft 

High  school  or  more 135  or    3,2% 
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•INDUSTRIAL. 

Servants  and  clerks 1,168  or  27.9% 

Common  laborers 3,250  or  53.5% 

At  mechanical  work 668  or  16.0% 

Idlers 107  or     2.6% 

CHARACTER  OP  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively  bad _    2,343  or  55.9% 

Not  Rood 1,713  or  40.9% 

Doubtful 75  or    1.7% 

Good 62  or     1.5% 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Protestant 1,772  or  42.2% 

Roman  Catholic 1,940  or  46.3% 

Hebrew  249  or    5.9% 

None 232  or    5.6% 

CONDITION  AS  OBSERVED  ON  ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health: 

Debilitated  or  diseased  202  or    48% 

Somewhat  impaired 319  or    7.6% 

Good  health 3,672  or  87.6% 

(b)  As  to  quality: 

JUow  or  coarse 1,131  or  27.0% 

Medium   1,589  or  37.9% 

Good   1,473  or  35.1% 

MENTAL. 

(a)  Natural  capacity  : 

Deficient 73  or     1.7% 

Fair  (only) 849  or  20.3% 

Good 2,796  or  66.7% 

Excellent 475  or  11.556 

(b)  Culture  : 

None  1,640  or  39.2% 

Veryslight 1,436  or  34.2% 

Ordinary.              1,009  or  »4-o% 

Much ...  108  or    2.6% 

MORAL. 

(a)  SuAceptibitity  to  moral  impressions  (estimated) : 

Positively  none 1,429  or  34.1% 

Possibly  some ....                                                                          .  1,032  or  38.9% 

Ordinal  ily  susceptible  970  or  23.1% 

Specially  susceptible 162  or    3.9% 

(b)  Moral  sein»e,  eveu  such  as  showu  uuder  the  examination, 

either  filial  affection,  sense  of  shame  or  sense  of 

personal  loss : 

Absolutely  none 1,900  or  45.3$ 

Possibly  some 1,398  or  33.4% 

Ordinarily  sensitive .                 ...  696  or  16.6% 

Specially  sensitive 199  or    4.7% 

♦It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation,  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
regularly  employed,  nor  steady,  reliable  workmen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS. 

Nature  of  offence : 

Against  property 3.9»of  93-5* 

Against  the  person 2S7  or    6.i% 

Agaimt  the  peace -  16  or    o  4% 

Age  of  inmates  when  admitted : 

Between  16  and  20  years  of  age 2,443  or  58-3JC 

Between  20  and  25  years  age 1.337  or  319% 

Between  25  and  30  years  of  age _  413  or    9.8% 

♦STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATIO  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  GRADES. 
Of  the  present  1080  inmates,  there  reac.-.ed  thr  upper  1st  grade  : 

After  only  six  months 117  or  10.8$ 

From  seven  to  nine  months    63  or  58* 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 30  or  2.8% 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months 63  or  $S% 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months _  28  or  2.6% 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months „  22  or  2.i£ 

After  thirty-six  months ....  16  or  i.yi 

339        3M% 
In  progress  now 741  or    6.6* 

1.080  or  100$ 
The  grade  status  of  the  1080  indefinite  inmates  now  here  is  as  follows : 

In  the  lower  first  or  neutral  grade 358  or  331% 

In  the  upper  first  or  probationary  grade 339  or  4  .4% 

In  the  second  grade 383  or  355$ 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PERIOD  OP  DETENTION  OP  PRESENT  INMATES. 

Of  the  present  1080  inmates  there  have  been  here  : 

Less  than  one  year 547  or  50.6% 

One  year  and  less  than  two „  326  or  30.4% 

Two  years  and  less  than  three 126  or  11.6$ 

Three  years  and  less  than  four...; _  47  or    4.4% 

Four  years  and  less  than  five _  29  or     2.7% 

Five  years  and  more 3  or      .3% 

1,080  or    100% 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates  15%  months. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  RATE  OF   PROGRESS  AS  TO  RELEASE  OF 
PRISONERS  PAROLED. 

Whole  number  paroled 2.61 1  or    too? 

After  only  twelve  months 215  or    8.3^ 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months 691  or  26556 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 432  or  I6.2JJ 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 547  or  20.9% 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty  six  mouths 4F0  to  18.5$ 

After  thiity-six  months 253  or    u.6% 

2,6u  or    loojf 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  21  months. 

*The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  upper  first  or  probationary  grade    prv- 
p  arHtory  to  release,  is  six  months. 
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To  the  Board  of  Managets  : 

Gentlemen — The  methods  and  results  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  have  so  far  passed  from  the  realm  of  experiments  and 
novelty,  that  this  review  of  the  work  done  in  the  past  year,  which 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted,  should  be  one  of  report  rather 
than  of  recommendation,  a  statement  of  fa<5ls  rather  than  an  ex- 
position of  educational  theories  concerning  them. 

The  school  year  was  divided  as  heretofore  into  three  regular 
terms: 

The  winter  term  from  October  i,  1889  to  January  19,  1890. 

The  spring  term  from  Jannary  28,  1890  to  May  18,  1890. 

The  summer  term  from  May  27,  1890  September  16,  1890. 

Thus  the  school  work  was  kept  up  continuously  through  the 
entire  year  with  the  exception  of  three  short  vacation  periods 
comprising  a  total  intermission  of  4  weeks,  fully  required  for  the 
re- organization  of  the  classes.  The  inmates  according  to  the  plan 
pursued  for  several  years  were  classified  into  three  departments 
of  school  work,  providing  thus  as  fully  as  practicable  for  the  dif- 
ferent needs  of  the  varied  grades  of  intelligence.  These  depart- 
ments are  called  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Ledlure  Course  di- 
visions. The  Ledlure  and  Intermediate  divisions  are  subdivided 
each  into  4  sections  and  each  secflion  forms  a  class  in  three  dif- 
ferent branches.  The  Primary  division  is  subdivided  into  2  sec- 
tions each  reciting  as  6  classes  weekly.  Thus  there  were  24 
classes  reciting  every  week,  and  in  these  regular  classes  1,035 
inmates  out  of  the  entire  average  number  were  enrolled.     Of  the 
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32  not  thus  enrolled  the  most  were  members  of  special  classes  or 
engaged  as  pupil  teachers  or  clerical  assistants.  Thus  every  in- 
mate in  the  institution  has  had  some  definite  relation  to  the  edu- 
cational work  pursued  therein.  The  plan  is  one  of  continuous, 
universal,  compulsory  education  under  collective  discipline  and 
uniform  courses  adapted  to  the  respective  grades  of  advancement. 
Each  inmate  on  his  arrival  is  assigned  to  his  class  experi- 
mentally and  at  the  next  term  reorganization  definately  re-class- 
ified according  to  his  tested  capacity  as  shown  by  his  term  exam- 
inations. In  most  of  the  classes  printed  examination  questinos  are 
provided  and  full  and  accurate  answers  are  required.  Answers 
that  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  are  rejected  without  any  allow- 
ance of  partial  credit.  This  is  a  degree  of  strictness  far  greater 
than  prevails  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  schools  under  State 
supervision.  The  influence  of  this  system  of  marking  has  been 
to  elevate  both  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  classes  to  meet  these  high  requirements.  The  inflex- 
ible insistance  upon  complete  and  absolutely  correct  answers  in 
the  final  monthly  tests  has  led  to  greater  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness in  both  private  study  and  recitation  drill.  A  standard  so 
much  higher  than  that  required  elsewhere  may  seem,  at  first 
thought  too  exacting,  but  the  relation  of  the  educational  work 
to  the  reformation  and  the  release  of  the  inmate  make  the  plan 
necessary.  The  pupil  is  little  benefited  morally  by  allowances 
for  defective  and  partially  erroneous  knowledge  which  the  use 
of  average  ability  and  diligence  could  have  made  complete  and 
correct.  And,  furthermore,  when  something  other  than  'the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  is  allowed,  the  personal 
element  of  the  examiner's  varying  mood  in  the  correction  of 
papers  becomes  a  seriously  objectional  influence.  As  each  ex- 
amination is  in  a  measure  a  judical  finding  on  the  question  of  the 
pupil V  promotion  and  parole,  even  and  exact  justice  to  all  re- 
quires that  the  test  made  be  one  in  which  all  possible  inequality 
in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  shall  be  avoided.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  this  personal  factor  can  be  so  certainly  eliminated 
as  to  count  every  answer  as  entirely  wrong  that  is  not  entirely 
right. 
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HEREWITH    ARE   GIVEN   SOME  SPECIMENS  OF   EXAMINATIONS 
HELD   DURING  THE   YEAR  : 

EXAMINATION  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Class  A. 

Give  five  facts  included  in  the  general  characteristics  of  Ver- 
tebrates, as  do  : 

i.     The  vertebrae;      2.     The  skeleton;  3.     The  tube- 
divisions  of  the  body  ;  4.     The  special  organs ;  5.     The 
nervous  system. 
Name  the  five  classes  of  Vertebrates. 
Which  class, 

1.  Is  hatched  from  eggs  by  incubation. 

2.  Is  usually  covered  with  scales. 

3.  Is  usually  covered  with  hair,  fur,  or  wool. 
\.  *  Consists  of  feathered  bipeds. 

5.     Undergoes  distinct  metamorphosis. 

What  kind  of  blood  do  fishes  have  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the 
fins? 

How  does  the  flesh  of  the  fish  compare  with  that  of  birds 
and  mamals  ? 

Describe  fully  the  gills  and  the  process  of  respiration. 

Give  facts  showing  how  prolific  fishes  are. 

Name  three  species  of  fish  of  economic  value. 

Give  two  facts  concerning  cave-fishes. 

For  what  is  the  sword-fish  noted  ? 

Describe  the  Eel; 

To  what  regions  are  Cod-fisheries  confined  ? 

For  what,  beside  food,  is  the  Cod  of  value  to  man  ? 

What  fish  is  the  'butcher  of  the  sea  ? "  Give  two  facts  con- 
cerning it. 

Contrast  the  young  and  the  adult  conditions  of  Batrachians. 

Describe  fully  either  the  toad  or  frog. 
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EXAMINATIONS   IN  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

Class  B. 

Where  was  the  first  English  settlement  made  in  the  United 
States  ? 

To  what  colony  did  Capt.  John  Smith  belong  ?  What  did 
he  name  a  part  of  North  Virginia  ? 

How  many  colonies  were  established  ? 

Of  what  empire  were  the  colonies  dependencies  ? 

What  colony  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  ? 

Give  a  full  and  detail  description  of  the  local  manners  and 
customs  in  New  England  relating  to  dress,  church,  use  o 
tobacco,  assembly,  etc. 

What  duties  had  the  school-master  to  attend  to  besides 
teaching  ? 

Name  the  three  kinds  of  colonial  government. 

For  what  is  the  Charter  Oak  tree  famous  ? 

Name  the  four  colonies  of  New  England. 

Give  the  meanings  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont. 

What  did  the  Independents  believe  ? 

What  country  in  Europe  became  the  asylum  for  the  poor 
vidtims  of  religious  persecution  ? 

Which  colony  was  settled  by  the  Pilgrims  ?  Which  by  the 
Puritans  ? 

In  what  year  did  the  Pilgrims  sail  for  America  ? 

What  was  the  name  of  their  boat  ? 

Who  was  Miles  Standish  ? 

Describe  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims? 

Describe  briefly  houses,  public  buildings  and  churches  of 
the  Pilgrims? 

Name  the  two  vi<5lims  of  religious  persecution  of  this  period. 

Comment  briefly  on  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

What  Dutch  navigators  first  explored  the  coast  of  Connecti- 
cut? 

Why  did  the  Indians  prefer  the  Dutch  to  the  English  ? 
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EXAMINATION  IN  ETHICS. 
Classes  A,  B  and  I  i. 

State  three  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  a  loan  instead 
of  barter  and  sale. 

Give  an  instance  where  a  refusal  to  loan — 

Would  be  inhuman. 

Would  be  disobliging. 

Would  be  a  duty. 

Show  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  loan  to  everybody  who  asks 
you. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  say  :     "Owe  no  man   anything.'* 

Is  a  Christian  church  with  a  mortgage  on  it  an  example  of 
inconsistency  ? 

C  borrows  a  book  from  a  library  ,  the  rules  of  which  forbid 
the  lending  of  a  book  by  a  borrower.  D  wishes  to  borrow 
a  book  that  C  nas  obtained  from  this  library.  What  is  C's 
duty? 

Give  an  argument  for  or  against  the  right  to  charge  for  the 
use  of  money. 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  both  as  to  the  principal  sum 
and  interest  when  he  has  borrowed  money  at  usury  in  vio- 
lation of  a  law  direiStly  forbidding  such  a  transaction  ? 

What  evils  to  buyer  and  seller  are  prevented  by   the  free 

competitons  of  business  ? 
■  When  is  a  transaction  of  exchange  not  ethical  ? 

What  is  a  monopoly  ? 

Define  fully  a  Trust,  illustrating  its  mode  of  operation. 

What  does  the  Common  Law  declare  concerning  contracts 
seeking  to  restrain  competition  ? 

Name  five  productions  under  the  control  of  Trusts. 

State  in  the  case  of  the  Linseed  Oil  Trust  what  wrong  has 

been  done  to  the  people. 
What  is  the  ethical  duty  of  one  holding  a  patent  right  or 

copyright  as  to  his  profits  therefrom  ? 
Tell  why  it  is  or  is  not  contrary  to  morality   for  one  knowing 

a  coming  great  demand  for  a  certain   article  to    buy  up 

the  supply  and  demand  a  high  price  therefor. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 
Classes  A,  B  and  I  i. 

Comment  on  the  unity  of  the  Mediaeval  church. 

What  is  meant  bv  the  term  Catholic  f 

Why  was  the  church  also  called  Roman  f 

Give  three  important  facts  of  the  life  or  charadler  of  Christ. 

Mention  three  things  believed  in  by  the  followers  of  Christ 
and  denied  by  others. 

Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  describes  what  life? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  t.ie  Church  ? 

Mention  two  of  the  good  things  done  by  the  monastic  orders. 

What  are  the  Stabat  Mater  and  Dies  Ira  f 

Give  three  facts  concerning  the  Pope. 

Give  two  facts  concerning  the  Cardinals. 

Give  two  facts  concerning  the  Bishops. 

To  what  city  did  the  Medici  family  give  name  ? 

Why  are  the  Medicis  illustrious  ? 

What  was  the  Jtorin  f 

What  did  the  people  of  Italy  lack  ? 

What  relative  did  John  of  England  put  to  death  ? 

Describe  England  under  the  InterdiEl. 

Where  and  when  did  John  grant  the  Great  Charter  ? 

What  two  great  rights  are  secured  by  Magna  Charta  f 

Name  two  branches  of  the  British  Parliament. 

In  which  branch  are  the  counties,  cities,  boroughs  etc.,  rep- 
resented ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  ? 

What  were  first  used  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  ? 

How  came  these  words  to  be  said  :  "Let  the  boy  win  his 
spurs"  ? 

What  caused  the  disasters  of  the  French  at  Poitiers  and 

Agincourt  ? 
Why  were  the  "Wars   of  the  Roses"  so  called  ? 
How  was  it  that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  destroyed  serfdom 

in  England? 
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EXAMINATION  IN  LITERATURE. 
Classes  A,  B  and  I  i. 

Mention  some  of  the  events  and  names  that  make  the   Four- 
teenth Century  of  English  history  memorable. 

Comment  on  the  love  of  nature  in  mediaeval  times. 

What  is  Chaucer  called  ?    Why  ? 

Where  and  when  was  Chaucer  born  ? 

Mention,  five  fadls  concerning  his  education,  offices,  service 
in  war,  pension  and  place  of  burial. 

Give  account  of  the  poem  1  he  House  of  Fame. 

Which  is  the  best  known  of  Chaucer's  works  ;  at  what   age 
did  he  write  it  ? 

Give  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Mention  five  classes  of  persons  introduced  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Comment  on  Chaucer's  love  of  nature. 

Under  what  circumstances  did   the   Earl   of   Dorset  become 
interested  in  Prior? 

What  political  honors  did  Prior  enjoy? 

What  did  Swift  say  of  Prior's  looks  and  conversation? 

Relate  a  habit  of  Prior's  showing  his  varied   social   tastes. 

Name  Prior's  most  noted  poem. 

This  was  a  travesty  on  what  other  poem? 

By  whom  was  the  drama  Julius  Caesar  written? 

The  drama  is  laid  in  what  time? 

Name  5  characters  introduced  in  the  first  act. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Casca  and  the  shoemaker  give  two 
instances  of  punning. 

What  former  hero  of  Rome  did  Casca  recall  to  the   memory 
of  the  plebians? 

Whom  does  the  soothsayer  warn?    Give  his  words. 

Give  two  incidents  from  Caesar's  life  which  Cassius  related 
to  Brutus. 

Why  does  Caesar  instruct  his  wife  to  stand  in  Antonius  way? 

Who  uses  these  words — 
Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death   i'    the  other, 
And  I   will   look   upon  both   indifferently? 
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EXAMINATION   IN  LANGUAGE— LETTER    WRITING. 
Classes  1 1  and  I  2. 
Write  a  letter  fulfilling  the  following  conditions  : 
Purporting  to  be  written  from   Buffalo,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y.   on 

the  day  before  yesterday. 
To  be  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  >  the  Elmira  minister. 
Use  the  proper  salutation,  being  careful  about  the  capitali- 
zation and  spelling. 
Let  the  first  paragraph  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 

from  the'  gentleman,  and  thank  him  for  encouragement 

given. 
In  this  or  the  following  paragraph,  make  a  proper  use  of   a 

word  pronounced  hart,  making  sure  to  use  the  proper 

spelling. 
Let  the  second  paragraph  speak  of  some  occupation  you 

may  be  engaged  in,  and  anything  further- you  may  care  to 

say  about  your  plans,  etc. 
In  the  second  paragraph  also  make  use  of  a  word  pronounced 

hear,  and  let  it  be  used  corredlly  and  spelled  properly. 
Let  the  third  fand  last)  paragraph  express  hope  of  again 

hearing  from  your  correspondent. 
Let  the  complimentary  ending  be  in  accordance  with  your 

own  feeling  toward  your  correspondent. 
Let  the  signature  be  your  own  full  name,  spelled,  punctuated, 

and  capitalized  correctly. 
Use  only  words  that  you  know  how  to  spell.     Mis-spell- 
ing will  be  marked. 
Capitalization   and  pundluation  must  be  correcSl  in  all  parts. 

Errors  will  be  marked. 

EXAMINATION  IN  PHYSICS. 

CLASSES   I  2   AND   P  I. 

Describe  ftflly  the  balance. 

How  do  dishonest  dealers  use  false  balances  ? 

How  can  one  prove  a  balance  ? 

If  a  power  passes  through   four  times  the  distance  through 

which  a  weight  passes,  it  will  in  theory  raise  a  weight  how 

many  times  as  great  as  itself? 
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The  circumference  of  a  wheel  is  5  feet  (60  inches)  ;  that  of 
its  axle  15  inches.  The  weight  including  fri<5tion  is  48  lbs 
how  great  a  power  will  be  required  to  raise  it  ? 

What  is  an  Inclined  Plane  ? 

Give  two  illustrations  of  the  Inclined  Plane. 

If  we  wish  to  raise  into  a  wagon  3  feet  high  a  box  weigh- 
ing 200  lbs.,  what  number  represents  the  work  to  be  done  ? 

When  a  wagon  is  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  which  as- 
cends 1  foot  in  a  100  feet  ;  whatfra<5lion  of  the  weight  of 
the  wagon  has  to  be  lifted  ? 

Describe  the  slide  near  Lake  Lucerne. 

How  long  must  an  inclined  plane  be  so  that  a  force  of  20 
pounds,  may  support  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  one  end  of  the 
plane  being  10  feet  higher  than  the  other  end? 

Give  two  uses  of  the  wedge. 

A  weight  2,500  pounds  is  to  be  raised  with  a  wedge  60  in- 
ches long  and  12  inches  thick  at  its  head.  How  great  must 
the  power  be  ? 

What  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  ? 

Give  2  uses  of  the  screw. 

What  is  steam  ? 

Which  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  boil,  salt  water  or 
fresh  water? 

Which  is  hotter,  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  in  New 
York  or  Quito? 

What  does  steam  become,  when  it  parts  with  its  heat  ? 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  will  yield  what  volume  of  steam  ? 

PART  OF  AN  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES.      (MEMBERS  OF  ACADEMIC  CLASSES.) 

Define  an  equation.  Explain  the  difference  between  an 
algebraic  and  arithmetical  equation. 

What  is  the  degree  of  an  equation  denoted  by  ?  Give  ex- 
amples of  equations  of  the  1st  and  3rd  degree.  Define  a 
simple  equation. 

What  are  the  three  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion containing  but  one  unknown  quantity  ? 

Given  $x — $(x — 3)  +2*  — 6.^=24 — yc  to  find  x. 
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Given  i}£x-\-}£x-\-\x-\-l/6x=2  to  find  x. 

A  man  being  asked  the  value  of  his  horse  and  saddle,  re- 
plied that  his  horse  was  worth  $114  more  than  his  sad* 
die,  and  that  Yi  the  value  of  the  horse  was  7  times  the  va- 
lue of  the  saddle.     What  was  the  value  of  each  ? 

A  young  man,  who  had  just  come  into  possession  of  his 
fortune,  spent  f  of  it  the  first  year,  and  2/z  of  the  remain- 
der the  next  year,  when  he  had  $700  left.  What  was  his 
fortune  ? 

After  paying  out  yi  and  #  of  my  money,  I  had  $60.  left  ; 
how  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

An  estate  is  to  be  divided  between  3  children  in  the  following 
manner;  to  the  first  $200  more  than  %  the  whole;  to  the 
second  $340.  more  than  \  of  the  whole;  and  to  the  third 
$30?.  more  than  yi  of  the  whole.  What  is  the  value 
of  the  estate? 

A  farmer  has  %  as  many  cows  as  horses,  \  as  many  pigs 
as  cows  and  horses  together,  and  he  has  20  calves.  The 
whole  number  is  80;  how  man>  cows  and  pigs  did  he  have  ? 


The  retrospect  of  the  year  shows  both  in  discipline  and"  at- 
tainment a  very  gratifying  state  of  affairs.  The  institution  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  command  the  services  of  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers not  only  eqirpped  for  their  work  by  training  and  experience, 
but  better  yet  by  that  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  which 
brings  to  the  class-room  an  inspiration  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  pupils. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  have  been  connected  with 
the  faculty  of  the  schools  within  the  year,  either  as  ledlurers  or 
instructors: 

Prof.  J.  R.  Monks. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Badger. 

Mr.  Otto  Weyer. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Van  Etten. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Ogden. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Bidwell. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Varnum. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Bryan. 
Mr.  D.  Upton. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Walsworth. 
Mr.  John  Berthold. 
The  work  proposed  for  the  ensuing  winter  term  of  the  year 
is  here  given  as  set  forth  in  the  announcement  issued  to  instruct- 
ors and  classes  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year: 

The  schools  of  the  ensuing  year  commence  Sept.  30,  and 
close  May  21,  1S91.  There  are  two  terms,  the  division  being  on 
January  18,  1891,  when  the  school  is  recast  by  a  general  promo- 
tion of  pupils  and  assignment  of  teachers. 

The  organization  this  year  includes,  in  additon  to  the  school 
Secretary  (whose  duties  remain  substantially  the  same  as  for- 
merly), a  Superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  person  of  J.  R.  Monks. 
Those  connected  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Reformatory 
are: 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Monks,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hagendorn,  Sec't.  of  Schools. 

LECTURERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  J  Monks,  American  History,  Civil  Government, 
Physical  Geography,  Scientific  Topics,  English  Literature, 
Ethics. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Pratt,  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Bryan,  Algebra. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Badger,  Mathmetics. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Round,  Language. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Ogden,  Mathematics,  Language. 

Mr.J.  Berthold,  Mathematics. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Ferguson,  Language,  Stenography. 

Mr.  D.  Upton,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

COURSE  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  divisions  of  the  school  have  been  made  as  follows:  2 
Academic,  2  Intermediate,  6  Primary,  and  1  Kindergarten 
class. 
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Next  to  these  regular  classes  are  3  special  ones  formed  of 

members  from  the  different  regular  divisions  and  3  English 

classes  for  the  foreign  element. 
TIi?.  following  s:h*lule  of  th*  course  gives  the  studies  to  be 

taken  up  during  the  winter  term. 
SIXTH  PRIMARY— Language.     Alphabet,  Writing,    Ex- 

ercises  of  Monosyllables. 
FIFTH  PRIMARY— L  a  nonage.     Monosyllables,   Spelling. 

Arithmetic.  Preliminary  Course,  Arithmetical  Definitions, 

Additition  and  Subtraction. 
FOURTH  PRIM  ARY— Language.   Formation  of  Sentences, 

Definitions. 

A  rith  metic.     Mul  ti  pi  icat  ion . 

THIRD  PRIMARY— Language.  Definitions,  Article,  Name 

Words,  Quality  Words. 

Arithmetic.     Short  Division. 
SECOND    PRIMARY— Language.     Nouns,    Gender    and 

Number  Action  Words. 

Arthmetic.     Long  Division. 

FIRST  PRIMARY— Language.    Analysis,  Names,  Relative 
Pronouns,  Punctuation. 
Arithmetic  Fa<5tors,  Common  Divisors,  Common  Multiples. 

SECOND   INTERMEDIATE— Language.    Kinds  of  Sen- 
tences, Modifiers  of  Subjedl  and   Predicate. 
Arithmetic.     Cancellation,    Addition    and   subtraction  of 
Fractions. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE— Language.    Construction    of 
Sentences,  Analysis,  Letter  Writing. 
Arithmetic.     Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions,  Deci- 
mals. 

(<B"  Class— A  rith  metic.  Percentage,  Interest,  Insurance, 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  Discount,  Commision,  Taxes  and 
Exchange.     American  History. 

"A"  Class — Political  Economy. 
Ph  vsr'cal  Geogragphy. 

"ETHICS"  CLASS.     Classes  A,  B,  It. 

"ENGLISH  LITERATURE"  CLASS.    Classes  A,  B,  Ii. 

"SCIENTIFIC  TOPICS"  CLASS.    Classes  I2,  Pi. 
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ALGEBRA  CLASS    Members  of  Academic  Classes. 

ELECTRICITY.     Members  of  Academic  and  Intermediate 
Classes. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  CLASS.     Members  of  Trade 
Classes. 

The  plan  adopted  years  ago  of  furnishing  the  classes  each 
week  a  leaflet  outline,  prepared  especially  for  each  lesson  by  the 
instructor  of  the  class,  commends  itself  more  and  more  every 
year.  The  ordinary  text-book  adapted  properly  to  the  child 
mind  and  experience  is  manifestly  not  so  well  adapted  to  our 
work  as  leaflets  especially  prepared  to  meet  the  more  mature  ex- 
perience of  the  average  Reformatory  pupil.  The  outline  is  read 
every  evening  and  its  very  novelty  attracts  attention;  it  is  brief 
and  does  not  discourage;  it  is  specific  in  subject  and  does  not 
tempt  the  pupil  to  a  curious  and  useless  anticipation  of  topics  for 
which  he  is  not  yet  prepared,  to  the  neglect  of  the  work  demand- 
ing his  present  attention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  recitation  period  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  long  and  that  the  outline  in  all  classes  is  exten- 
sively supplemented  with  additional  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion by  the  teachers.  In  ihese  the  individual  methods  of  teach- 
ers vary,  and  no  general  statement  can  be  made  other  than  the 
fadt  that  in  all  the  departments  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the 
highest  ledlure  division,  the  order,  attention,  and  even  enthusiam 
of  the  classes  equals  what  may  be  found  in  the  best  voluntary 
schools.  As  much  of  this  is  due  to  genuine  interest  in  the  work 
inspired  by  the  educational  spirit  of  the  schools  and  the  personal 
influence  of  instructors  as  to  any  compulsion  represented  by  at- 
tending officers. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  Reformatory  is  The  Summary.  This  not  only  brings  to 
its  readers  an  admirable  news  resume  and  a  collection  of  judicious 
selections  which  mirror  the  current  thought  and  sentiments  of 
the  best  periodical  literature,  but  for  many  months  past  it  has  di- 
recftly  aided  the  school  work  by  interesting  reports  of  class  exer- 
ciser and  able  editorials  on  topics  related  to  the  subjedts  studied. 
Thus  this  publication  has  admirably  supplemented  and  empha- 
sized the  impressions  of  the  ledlures  and  the  recitation  drill.  The 
following  extradls  from  its  columns  at  once  illustrates  its  own 
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value  as  an  organ  of  the  Reformatory  system  and  the  interesting 
character  of  the  school  work. 

IN  THE  CLASSES. 

"  A  characteristic  scene  can  be  witnessed  on  regular  school 
nights  when  nearly  every  inmate  is  in  attendance  at  some  class 
session.  The  bugle  blows  and  line  after  line  of  men  pass  to  their 
several  class-rooms.  You  enter  one  of  the  rooms  and  there  see 
the  fundamental  principal  of  the  Reformatory  idea  in  operation — 
education,  mental  development,  leading  to  an  improved  moral 
state.  You  become  interested  in  the  WQrk  of  the  class.  The  at- 
tention of  the  students,  the  character  of  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  presented,  make  you  forget  your  surround- 
ings. 

This  is  a  school,  is  it  not  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  others? 
You  ask  yourself  where  you  would  be,  possibly,  had  you  had 
no  educational  advantages,  you  appreciate  the  value  of  your  early 
training,  and  now,  if  not  before,  you  grasp  the  meaning  of  what 
you  sei  before  you.  Other  classes  are  visited,  from  those  learning 
their  letters,  to  those  discussing  economy.  You  say,  this  is 
strange  indeed,  for  a  prison  ;  but  you  begin  to  realize  how  differ- 
ent it  is  from  the  accepted  idea  of  a  prison.  Over  all,  through 
all,  in  all  you  see  the  efforts  being  made  to  lead  those  in  confine- 
ment to  a  better  life. 

OUR  COURSE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  is  a  graded  one,  advanc- 
ing from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  various  stages  in  arith- 
metic and  language  to  the  upper  or  lecture  division,  which  studies 
ethics,  economy,  literature,  history,  etc.  The  lower  classes  con- 
fine themselves  exclusively  to  letters  and  figures  ;  but  when  the 
students  in  their  advancement  reach  the  First  Primary,  their  hori- 
zon is  broadened,  and  scientific  topics  are  discussed  by  them. 
Promoted  to  the  First  Intermediate,  they  take  up,  in  addition  to 
other  work,  ethics  and  English  literature.  Reaching  "B"  class, 
besides  other  work  in  arithmetic,  ethics,  and  literature,  history 
comes  as  a  sort  of  advanced  language  lesson  ;  and  when  advanced 
to  "A"  class,  while  still  studying  ethics  and  literature,  yet  other 
fields  in  physical  geography,  economy,  and,  to  a  few,  algebra  and 
electricity,  remain  to  be  explored.  Moreover,  there  are  special 
classes  in  German,  Italian,  and  French,  for  the  benefit,   not  of 
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those  wishing  to  learn  these  languages,  but  of  those  speaking 
them,  and  desiring  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  English. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how,  fronrthose  learning  their  letters  to 
those  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  ledture  hall,  there  is  a  chain 
whose  links,  represented  by  the  intervening  classes,  strongly 
welded,  unite  the  various  interests  into  one  harmonious  system." 

All  these  educational  advantages  have  two  relations  to  the 
inmates,  although  so  intimate  and  in  certain  respedts  identical  are 
they  as  to  make  division  and  discrimination  between  them  diffi- 
cult. One  relation  bears  upon  the  life  during  the  period  of  confin- 
ment,  the  other  anticipates  and  prepares  for  the  return  of  the 
pupil  to  honest  free  industry  and  personal  and  independent  self- 
control. 

It  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  study  of  certain  branches  that 
they  preoccupy  the  mind  against  evil.  This  occupation  of  the 
mind  is  so  complete  that  the  study  largely  prevents  recolledtions 
and  imaginations  of  either  a  depressing  or  degenerating  influence. 
The  old  German  saying  that  an  "idle  school  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop" is  emphatically  true  of  a  penal  institution.  The  busy  man 
is  the  happy,  healthy,  good  man.  The  mind  free  from  trash 
runs  not  in  criminal  retrospect  or  vicious  reveries.  In  saving 
him  from  this  and  leading  him  to  better  courses,  not  only  drill 
exercises,  bringing  great  classes  into  colledtion  and  harmonious 
mental  adlivity,  and  mathematical  and  language  exercises,  re- 
quiring individual  thought  and  labor,  have  indisputably  great 
value ;  but  science,  literature,  history,  and  ethics, — the  so-called 
higher  branches, — are  of  equal  if  not  greater  practical  value. 
Their  diredt  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  inmate  while. in  deten- 
tion is  strong  and  helpful.  It  is  the  quality  of  these  studies  that 
they  are  not,  periodic  visitors  but  abiding  guests  in  the  mind,  en- 
gaging all  its  leisure  moments  in  queries,  reflections,  and  sugges- 
tions that  lead  the  soul  into  close  and,  at  last,  vital  relation  with 
the  great  world  of  natural  laws  and  moral  experiences.  They 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  inmate  keep  him  from  indulging  in 
vicious  or  criminal  reminiscence,  but  diredt  his  fancy  and  reason 
to  wholesome  exercises,  broaden  his  horizon  of  knowledge  and 
sympathies,  and  open  up  inviting  fields  of  pure  and  elevating 
thoughts  to  his  enjoyment  and  cultivation.  In  many  an  instance 
has  it  resulted  that  men  to  whom  once  history,  science  and  litera- 
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ture,  and  ethics  were  sealed  books  have  had  these  treasures  opened 
to  them  in  the  Reformatory  Schools.  Their  own  eyes  too  have 
been  opened  to  see  wondrous  things— a  world  of  scientific  interest, 
of  historic  achievement,  of  ethical  relations,  and  literary  beauty 
to  which  before  they  had  been  blind,  and  seeing  which  they  shall 
never  forget  the  vision.  One  who  was  himself  a  shining  illustra- 
tion of  the  development  lhat  can  come  to  a  mind  from  the  earnest 
obligatory  study  of  mental  and  moral  beauty  penned  this  striking 
tribute  to  the  good  wrought  by  one  of  these  higher  branches. 
He  says  :  '  'If  one  could  realize  the  mental  process  of  a  'tough' 
from  the  slums  of  the  metropolis,  who,  after  passing  up  from 
class  to  class  of  our  school,  is  forced  to  apply  his  intelledlual  facul- 
ties for  the  first  time  to  the  careful  reading  of  an  essay  of  Macau- 
ley  or  a  poem  of  Goldsmith,  to  enter  in  short  upon  the  terra 
incognita  of  good  literature,  and  if  one  could  then  conceive  of  the 
state  of  this  same  'tough',  when,  after  six  months  of  application 
with  growing  susceptibility,  he  reads  up  for  pure  pleasure  the  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance,  searches  the  pages  of  Dante  for  illustrations 
of  the  text  of  Chaucer,  ransacks  our  reference  library  for  speci- 
mens of  early  English  ;  if  one  could  do  this,  he  would  compre- 
hend in  some  measure  what  has  been  done  by  our  class  in  Eng- 
lish literature." 

The  relation  of  this  influence  to  the  great  reformative  pur- 
pose of  all  that  is  done  for  and  with  the  pupil  is  too  certain  to 
ueed  proof  and  too  plain  to  need  illustration.  The  road  that 
leads  to  the  pupil's  honorable  restoration  to  society  is  not  paved 
with  good  intentions ;  its  milestones  are  personal  successes  won 
in  reasonable  undertakings  by  manly  efforts.  He  who  wins  his 
parole  has  rejoicing  in  himself  and  not  in  another.  Through 
compulsion  and  then  through  choice  he  has  learned  to  depend 
upon  himself,  to  honor  and  maintain  his  individuality  ;  to  grow 
into  some  fair  capacity  of  rational,  consistent,  and  self-direcfted 
adlion.  It  is  submitted  that  the  attainment  of  this  goal  brings 
the  man  within  the  field  of  average  fitness  for  citizenship  and  of 
reasonable  opportunities  for  success  in  free  society,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  so  beneficent  a  result  our  educational  system  finds 
both  its  justification  and  rewa*-f\ 

Respectfully  submitted, 
James  R.  Monks. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory,  | 
Ei<mira,  September  30th,  1890.  j 

To  the  Board  of  Managers : — 

During  the  year,  19,812  men  were  brought  to  my  notice 
through  illness  and  other  causes  that  appertain  to  the  fundlions 
of  a  prison  physician.  The  number  of  interviews  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year  (6,033),  is  due  to  the  steadily  increasing  population 
of  the  Reformatory  and  the  presence  last  winter  of  Influenza  as 
an  epidemic. 

There  were  nine  (9)  men  in  the  hospital  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  eighty-five  (85)  subsequently  admitted,  or  a  total  of 
ninety-four  (94)  who  received  hospital  care  and  treatment. 

Those  admitted  to  the  hospital  were  chassified  as  follows  : 

Abscess,  alveolar 

Abscess,  foot 

Abscess,  forehead.. 

Abscess,  inguinal ...  

Abscess,  leg 

Abscess,  lip 

Abscess,  mastoid 

Amputation  of  fingers 

Amputation  of  thumb 

Apoplexy 

Arthritis,  gonorrhoea! 

Bronchitis,  acute 

Bronchitis,  capillary 

Bronchitis,  chronic  

Burnt  foot„ 

Chancroid 

Chorea 

Debility 

Enteritis 
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Erysipelas,  facial 

Erythema  nodosum 

Fever,  enteric 

Fistula,  re<SUl..._ 

Fracture  of  humerus 

Fracture  of  tibia „ 

Fracture  of  skull 

Heart,  valvular  disease  of_ 

Influenza 13 

Mumps 

Myalgia 

Necrosis,  metatarsal  bones...    

Nephritis,  chronic- 

Peritonitis 

Perityphlitis 

Phymosis  : 

Phthisis  pulraonalis 

Pleurisy,  acute 

Pleurisy,  sub-acute 

Pleurisy,  serous  effusion. 

Rheumatism  

Roseola 

Scalp  wound 

Sciatica 

Stricture,  urethral 

Struma 

Toe  nail,  ingrowing 

Tonsillitis,  suppurative 


85 


Of  this  number,  there  were — 

Returned  to  prison  life 71 

Discharged  upon  special  parole 6 

Died ,.    5  85 

In  hospital  at  close  of  year 9 

The  six  (6)  men  discharged  from  the  hospital  upon  special 
parole  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
had  been  informed  of  their  physical  condition  and  were  willing  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  caring  for  them  through  prolonged  illness. 

The  men  so  discharged  were  affected  as  follows : 

Bronchitis,  sub-acute i 

Nephritis,  chronic I 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 3 

Pleurisy  with  effusion 1 

There  have  occurred  nine  (9)  deaths,  viz. : 

Apoplexv 1 

Bronchitis,  capillary i 

Bronchitis  with  cardiac  embolism i 

Heart  disease,  valvular i 

Pneumonia i 

Pleuro-pneuraonia i 

Phthisis  pulmonalis a 

Typhoid  fever i 
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Of  the  above,  one  (i)  with  heart  disease  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  in  cell. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  insanity,  melancholia,  which  was 
promptly  transferred  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at 
Auburn  ;  and  one  man  has  been  returned  to  the  Reformatory 
from  the  Asylum  as  recovered. 

January  6th,  the  influenza  appeared,  sixteen  (16)  cases  hav- 
ing developed  during  the  night.  The  disease  increased  until  the 
20th,  when  it  reached  its  maximum  with  278  men  in  cells  inca- 
pacitated for  daily  duties.  School  and  industries  were  embarrased 
by  the  disease  and  its  effects  were  manifest  in  individuals  months 
afterward.  In  one  instance  it  hastened  the  development  of  latent 
disease  and  the  subjedl  is  now  in  the  hospital  with  progressive 
pulmonary  trouble. 

Aside  from  the  epidemic  noted  above,  the  general  health  of 
the  inmates  has  compared  favorably  with  that  of  preceding  years 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  population  which  has  necessitated 
the  placing  of  two  or  three  men  in  a  cell. 

March  20th,  the  new  gymnasium  was  informally  opened  and 
has  since  been  used  daily  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 
It  comprises  a  Turkish  bath  with  rubbing,  warm  and  hot  rooms, 
and  plunge ;  and  a  light  and  well  ventilated  exercising  room 
equipped  with  developing  apparatus  of  approved  model  and  con- 
struction. 

The  application  of  physical  training  has  been  extended  until 
the  gymnasium  has  come  to  be,  for  certain  classes  of  defedlives,  a 
place  of  preparation  for  the  schools  of  trade  and  letters  and  an 
auxiliary  to  the  hospital.  128  men  have  received  treatment  in 
the  gymnasium,  Of  this  number,  43  comprised  a  class  in  train- 
ing at  the  time  the  building  was  complete!  ;  and  the  balance,  85, 
were  subsequently  selected.  The  85  men  were  placed  in  training 
for  the  following  purposes  : 

1.  Physical  renovation  and  betterment      _  63 

2.  Intellection  .4 

3.  Ethics 8  85 

The  first  class  comprised  boys  who  were  received  into  the 
Reformatory  poorly  nourished  and  anaemic,  those  reduced  through 
personal  vices  and  physical  disturbances  incident  to  puberty,  the 
shop  worn,  and  subjects  of  a<5luai  lesion  or  disease.  For  the  first 
three  varieties,  physical  training  is  a  reconstructive  measure. 
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The  systematized  exercise  with  the  bath  and  massage  improves 
nutrition,  harmonizes  corporal  discrepancies  and  induces  general 
systemic  improvement.  It  operates  to  overcome  the  hampering 
effedls  of  a  faulty  physical  organization  upon  the  adlivity,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  will.  For  the  third  variety,  subjedls  of 
certain  lesions,  an  improved  nutrition,  resulting  from  increased 
powers  of  assimilation  and  waste,  and  brought  about  by  an  im- 
proved hygiene,  operates  more  favorably  than  hospital  care  and 
chemical  therapeutics.  The  effedl  of  the  bath  and  gymnasium 
upon  the  body  and  mind  is  more  wholesome  than  the  morbid  at- 
mosphere of  a  hospital  that  in  tims  induces  an  unconscious  hy- 
pochondriasis and  simulation  of  the  symptoms  of  other  patients. 
Seledlions  have  been  made  for  functional  cardiac  trouble  due  to 
nervous  enervation,  sub-acute  bronchitis,  epilepsy,  struma  mani- 
fested in  glandular  enlargement  and  suppuration,  incipient  pul- 
monary disease,  and  cutaneous  affedtions,  as  acne,  seborrhoea 
and  ichthyosis. 

It  has  been  observed  that  "  Every  person  has  potentialities 
along  the  line  of  development  up  to  a  certain  point  beyond  which 
no  amount  of  training  or  exercise  can  send  him.M  This  is  as 
true  of  the  mental  as  of  the  physical  development  of  the  dullard. 
It  is  not  assumed  that  the  operations  of  physical  training  will  so 
effedl  the  dullard  that  he  will  become  other  than  what  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  law  of  limitation  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
be  ;  but  that  it  is  possible  to  advance  him  to  a  plane  of  intelli- 
gence beyond  what  he  would  have  attained  of  his  own  volition 
admits,  it  would  seem,  of  no  argument.  Most  dullards  are  as 
slow  and  sluggish  of  body  as  they  are  of  mind.  Dr.  Francis 
Warner,  the  English  physiologist,  says: — ''The  capacity  for 
adlion  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  stimulation. "  That  is, 
reasonable  and  physiological  stimulation  increases  capacity  for 
adlion  ;  over-stimulation  decreases  it.  The  effedl  upon  the  dull- 
ard of  the  bath,  exercise  and  diatetics,  quickens  and  widens  the 
scope  of  motor  and  sensory  fundlions,  draws  out  latent  energy, 
and  establishes  in  a  degree  a  susceptibility  to  class-room  influ- 
ences. Thus  qualities  of  cerebration  become  reasonably  certain 
that  were  possible  but  not  probable  during  a  continuance  of  the 
subjedl's  vegetative  state.  He  needs  cyclonic  adlion  to  institute 
a  proper  mental  habitude  and  dispel  his  cruelties  of  mind. 
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Those  sele<5led  for  ethical  improvement  were  instances  of  low 
and  faulty  bodily  conditions  operating  to  the  detriment  of  order 
and  behavior. 

A  special  dietary  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  use  that 
will,  it  is  believed,  contribute  in  a  greater  measure  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction  than  the  ordinary  prison  fare.  For  breakfast 
cereal  food  stuffs  are  given.  In  addition  each  man's  ration  con- 
sists of  coffee  (the  ground  berry)  4  drams,  milk  1  ounce,  sugar  1 
ounce,  bread  8  ounces,  butter  ^  ounce.  Two  mornings  per  week 
each  man  is  given  2  eggs.  The  eggs  are  boiled  4  minutes  and 
must  be  soft ;  hard  boiled  eggs  are  contra-indicated.  Dinner  is 
the  same  as  that  served  to  inmates  generally  with  the  addition 
from  time  to  time  of  green  vegetables  and  garden  truck.  For  tea 
the  allowance  is  milk  1  pint,  bread  8  ounces,  butter  }i  ounce, 
cheese  two  ounces.  Butter  and  cheese  are  served  alternate  nights; 
never  both  at  the  same  meal. 

Educational  institutions  throughout  the  country  maintain  at 
great  expense  gymnasia  and  athletic  grounds  that  the  health  of 
students  may  be  conversed  and  not  impaired  by  sedentary  habits 
and  demands  made  upon  physical  parts  through  a  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  mental.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Reformatory 
is  likewise  a  fadtor  in  its  educational  work.  It  essays  to  establish 
in  certain  inmates  an  improved  hygiene  and  increased  suscepti- 
bility to  pedagogic  influences.  The  work  of  physical  training  in 
the  Reformatory  possesses  many  features  in  common  with  that  done 
in  free  institutions  of  learning.  There  are,  however,  problems 
presented  here  that  essentially  differ  with  those  presented  in  the 
outside  world.  There  the  student  appreciates  the  importance  and 
relation  to  his  life's  work,  of  health  and  the  influence  of  corporal 
conditions  upon  mental  activity  and  endurance.  Such  an  idea 
does  not  have  place  here  among  the  men.  Hundreds  of  men  not 
in  the  gymnasium  would  like  to  be  there  and  many  who  are  there 
would  be  pleased  if  they  were  elsewhere.  Such  expressions  are 
not  well  founded  or  considered  ;  but  are  prompted  by  a  morbid 
desire  for  a  change  and  evidence  the  dislike  for  continuous  effort 
and  application  so  common  in  the  criminal.  The  diredtor  of  a 
college  gymnasium  enjoys  the  cooperation  and  be&t  efforts  of  his 
men  ;  they  work  enthusiastically  and  as  if  for  a  purpose.  Here 
it  has  more  than  once  happened   that  a  man  has  combatted  the 
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efforts  made  for  his  improvement,  deliberately  reduced  himself 
physically  by  the  induction  of  factitious  disease  and  other  means, 
that  his  measurements  might  indicate  a  physical  depreciation  and 
thus  discredit  the  plan  of  treatment  mapped  out. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  responsiveness  of  six  (6)  men 
to  physical  treatment.  The  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  these 
men  are  no  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  many  others. 

MEASUREMENTS  SHOWING  THE  GAIN  OF  6  MEN,  4  MONTHS 
COURSE,  SUMMER  OF  1890. 


Date. 


June  10. 

37»6 
401 1 
3639 

Odt.  10. 

June  12. 

Odt.  12. 

June  16. 

17 


H 
B 
2 

X 


5  i  is- 

W       I    W  J 

as       s.j 


I 


STREN  *TH  OK 


Odt.  16. 


June  17.  ,26811  19 


Odt.  17. 


1612  I  544  1  880   905  1 
1620   56.3   880  j  930  ' 


a.  5  '  g  2   « 

'_  J.'s 

260  (  7 


»569 


1575 


1637 


1646 


1769 
!  '775 


47.1  770   795 

48.2  830  I  872 
50.8  j  800  !  8-jo 
55-2  890  ■  955 

70.8  870 

76.9  950 
58.5  I     830 


10 

3'o 
264 
2S0 


4i 


265  8  !  50 
230  1  3  30 
248  ;|  6      38 


235  * 


956 


304 


June  12    I3530    19  I  1736 

odt.  1 1.                 1743  ;  62.8  920 

June  17.  36*9   20     16S0  I  59.1  820      860  ■    263 

1690  j  64  9  8S2  j    930       320 


280  1    261 
896  I    308       278 
986  I    337 
900  ,     284 


Odt.  17. 


1101    90 


32  ;  107;  134 


243 


42 

239  j  9   1  42 

I      |    3f 

6       50 

I     29 

I6 


26! 


244 


40 


150    165 

160 


01 

17 

12 

31 

5 

ib 

9 

22 

0 

»4 

7 

29 

' 

20 

9 

27 

2 

12 

9 

33 

0 

12 

~T 

22 

Note:  -The  measures  recorded  are  in  the  metric  system.  Weight  and  strength  are 
given  in  kilograms,  except  that  of  upper  arm.  which  is  represented  by  the  number  of 
"  dins.'*  Strength  of  lungs  is  given  in  hectolitres.  The  balance  of  the  measurements  is 
in  millimetres.  In  the  English  system,  1  inch  equals  25.4  mil  I  lime  t  res ;  2.30  pounds  equal 
1  kilogram ;  3,531-  J  -  cubic  inches  equal  1  hedtolitre. 

All  of  which  is  respedlf  ully  submitted, 

Hamilton  D.  Wey,  M.  D. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory. 


Extreme  Length  of  Enclosure,  1 148  ft.  Extreme  Width  of  Bicloeore.  740  ft. 

Enclose  re  eon  tains  15  Acre*. 


Cost  of  Plant,  in  Round  Numbers,  $1,800,000 


Key  to  Ground  Plan. 


i. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

x9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 


BOILER  ROOMS. 
ENGINE  ROOMS. 
DRYING  ROOMS. 
OFFICES. 

FOUNDRY  CUPOLA. 
STORE  ROOMS. 
MILLING  ROOM. 
MODEL  ROOM. 
BATH  HOUSE. 
JAPANNING  ROOM. 
BUCKET  HOUSE. 
GREEN    HOUSE. 
OIL  HOUSE. 
HOSE  DRYING  TOWER. 
TEAMSTERS'  ROOMS. 
CARRIAGE  ROOM. 
FIRE  ENGINE  ROOM. 
PAINT  ROOM. 
STORE  ROOM. 
CENTRE  GATE. 
SOUTH  WING  PAVILION. 
STORE  ROOM. 


24.    ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 
25     AUXILIARY  DYNAMO  ROOM 

26.  MEAT  COOLING    ROOMS. 

27.  PRISON  KITCHEN. 

28.  PROVISION  RQOM. 

29.  OFFICERS'   KITCHEN. 

30.  OFFICERS'   DICING  ROOM. 

31.  LAUNDRY  DRY  ROOM. 

32.  TAILOR  SHOP. 

33.  OFFICERS'  LAUNDRY. 

34.  PRISON  LAUNDRY. 

35.  PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY. 

36    GYMNASIUM,  PLUNGE  BATH. 

37.  GYMNASIUM,  SINKS. 

38.  GYNMASIUM,  DRESSING  ROOM. 

39.  GYMNASIUM,    SHAMPOOING  ROOM. 

40.  GYMNASIUM,  WAR*  &  HOT  ROOMS. 

41.  DYNAMO  HOUSE. 

42.  NORTH  WING  PAVILION. 

43.  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

44.  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RES- 

IDENCE. 


BATH  ROOM. 

Trades  Class  Rooms. 

( Ground  floor  only. ) 


A.  WOOD- WORKING    MACHINERY. 

B.  CABINET  MAKING. 

C.  WOOD  CARVING. 

D.  SHOE  MAKING. 

E.  IRON  MOULDING. 

F.  BRASS  FINISHING. 

G.  BRASS  MOULDING. 

H.    HARDWARE   FINISHING. 
I.   WOOD  TURNING. 
J.  STEAM  FITTING. 


K.   CARPENTRY. 

L.   PATTERN  MAKING. 

M.   TINSMITHING. 

N.   MACHINISTS. 
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Report  of  Board  of  flaoagers. 


f  New  York  State  Reformatory, 
To  the  Legislature :  \       Elmira,  September  30,  1891. 

During  the  year  the  daily  cost  of  maintainance  for  each  in- 
mate has  been  47.7  cents,  which  exceeds,  by  2.1  cents  the  cqst  of 
the  previous  year,  to  be  attributed  to  the  advanced  price  of  meats 
and  flour.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  is  $  183,565.48, 
against  $  154,910.25  the  year  before,  which  is  explained,  as  stated, 
by  the  increased  price  of  articles  of  food  and  the  addition  of  134 
inmates  to  the  number  provided  for  in  1890. 

The  earnings  in  the  trades  school,  conducted  less  for  profit 
than  instruction,  amounted  to  $37,914.76,  against  $20,652.52  the 
preceeding  year. 

'    As  remarked  by  the  General  Superintendent  in  his  report, 
which  follows: — 

"  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  earning*  of  inmates  at  mechanical  work,  it  can  be 
readily  done  by  supplying  additional  factory  floorage  and  releasing  to  productive 
wotk  during  the  day  some  of  the  time  of  inmates  now  devot^  to  instruction  in  trades.  If 
we  may  erect  a  drill  hall,  thus  making  available  again  for  u.odlders  the  foundry  building 
now  used  for  drilling,  this,  together  with  the  industrial  building  already  erecting,  will 
supply  floor  room  and  enable  the  giving  of  trades  instruction  at  evening,  making  available 
some  of  the  hours  of  the  day  for  productive  instead  of  instructive  work." 

Of  the  chapel  enlargement  appropriation  for  1889-90,  $10,275. 
39^  has  been  expended,  which,  with  the  outlay  reported  a  year 
ago  of  $2,724.61,  exhausts  the  money  provided  for  that  purpose 
and  renders  necessary  an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000  to 
complete  the  structure,  which  has  been  tastefully  frescoed,  fur- 
nished with  seventeen  hundred  opera  chairs  and  otherwise  elab- 
orated by  skilled  workmen  taught  at  the  Reformatory. 

Again  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  :- 

"  In  this  connection  there  has  also  been  built  850  feet  of  high  guard  wall  ;  a  brick 
smokestack  140  feet  high  ;  and  included  in  the  outlay  made,  is  the  cost  of  two  150  horse- 
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power  steam  boilers,  a  boiler  house,  the  steam  heating  pipes  and  radiators ;  an  elec- 
trical dynamo  and  lighting  apparatus,  water  pipes,  two  elevators,  plank  roads,  stock- 
ades, etc.  With  the  exception  of  11,354.98  expended  for  citizens'  labor  assisting  to  con- 
struct quickly  the  stone  foundations  and  the  guard  wall,  etc..  for  superintending  buil- 
der and  foreman,  the  prisoners  have  performed  all  the  labor,  including  brickwork,  cut- 
stone  work,  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  carpentry,  painting,  glazing,  making  and 
fitting  locks,  the  plumbing,  steam  heating  and  electric  wiring. 

"The  estimate  for  the  cost  of  these  additions,  made  by  the  architect  and  super- 
intending builder,  corroborated  by  architect  Perry  of  the  Capitol,  and  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  made  by 
the  legislature  of  1890.  is  $200,000.  The  aggregate  expenditure  from  the  appropriation  to 
date  is  I98.740.30,  leaving  unexpended  $101,259.70.  At  this  writing  some  further  disburse- 
ments have  been  made,  but  it  is  believed  the  whole  structure,  with  furnishings  ready  for 
occupancy,  will  be  completed  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  $150,000." 

The  appropriations  needed  to  be  made  for  the  Reformatory  are:- 

1.  The  maintenance  appropriation  of  last  year,  as  follows: 
11  Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  for  maintenance,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  the 
purchase  of  material,  and  for  expenses  of  manufacturing." 

2.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000)  to  construct  and 
equip  the  switch  railroad. 

3.  There  should  be  re-appropriated  of  the  north  wing  exten- 
sion appropriation  funds,  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  to  com- 
plete and  furnish  the  chapel  with  an  organ  ;  to  provide  a  drill  hall  ; 
to  provide  additional  office  accommodations,  and  to  build  a  bakery 
and  laundry. 

A  bill  appropriating  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  railroad 
facilities  at  the  Reformatory  passed  the  last  Assembly,  but  failed 
of  action  in  the  Senate,  owing  to  complications  which  arose  in 
that  body  toward  the  close  of  the  session.  The  same  fate  befell  a 
bill  passed  in  the  Assembly  to  complete  and  furnish  the  chapel. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  description  of 
the  Reformatory,  contained  in  the  present  annual  report,  which 
presents  carefully  prepared  statements  of  the  several  features  of  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  instruction  and  training  pursued 
under  the  so-called  reformative  treatment. 

The  report  of  the  General  Superintendent,  in  connection  with 
other  reports,  covers  the  ground  which  for  twelve  months  has  been 
occupied  with  the  details  of  Reformatory  management,  and  fur- 
nishes such  interesting  reading  as  to  be  heartily  commended  to 
your  notice. 

The  managers  desire  to  emphasize  the  position  which  the 
plan  of  reformative  treatment  is  made  to  attain  in  the  training  of 
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inmates  for  industrial  pursuits,  independently  of  the  question  of 
earning  money  for  the  State.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  system  of 
reformative  work  pursued  at  Elraira,  which  seeks  to  direct  anew 
the  misguided  energies  of  young  men  from  criminal  ways  and 
habits  into  such  trades  and  occupations  as  will  enable  them  to 
lead  industrious  lives  jand  become  participators  in  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed  upon  the 
public  mind  that  this  plan,  which  finds  practical  illustration  in  the 
pages  of  the  report  herewith  presented,  is  such  an  immense  step 
in  advance  of  the  accepted  manner  of  dealing  with  criminals  as  to 
give  promise  of  displacing  the  common  and  prevailing  system  of 
prison  management. 

The  suggestion  of  this  plan,  in  a  way  not  outlined  or  under- 
stood at  the  time,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Reformatory, 
^as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  old  methods  of  caring  for 
convicts  were  without  success  in  respect  to  the  men  imprisoned 
and  without  advantage  or  protection  to  the  State. 

The  reformative  system,  or  the  industrial  training  scheme,  by 
which  men  clothe  themselves  afresh  in  morals,  general  knowledge 
and  a  renumerative  trade  or  occupation,  fits  it  with  the  higher  re- 
quirements of  society  and  is  accepted  as  a  proven  proposition  in 
the  school  of  social  science.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  is  be- 
lieved to  supply  a  missing  link  in  the  rational  reformative  treat- 
ment of  young  felons.  This  institution,  with  its  trades  school, 
its  gymnasium  for  defective  mental  and  physical  conditions,  its 
military  organization,  training  and  discipline,  its  efficient  school 
of  letters,  all  based  upon  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
marking  system,  constitutes  an  ideal  reformatory  prison,  whose 
maintenance  or  failure  must  largely  determine  the  possibility,  in 
the  present  state  of  intelligence  on  the  subjedl,  of  a  successful  re- 
formative treatment  of  criminals. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  report  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent for  interesting  information  concerning  the  number  of  in- 
mates received  since  the  opening  of  the  Reformatory,  the  number 
at  present  under  treatment,  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
condition  of  those  received,  the  average  period  of  detent  ion  of  men 
now  in  confinement,  the  average  detention  of  those  paroled  during 
the  year,  the  number  who  have  been  subjected  to  physical  train- 
ing, the  number  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  mechanical   trade 
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instruction,  the  disposition,  in  employment,  of  paroled  men,  the 
progress  of  over  one  thousand  pupils  under  educational  influence 
in  twelve  months  and  the  average  and  total  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  in  ihe  same  period.  Other  subjects  embraced  in  the  re- 
port of  the  General  Superintendent,  of  vital  interest,  illustrate 
features  in  Reformatory  life  and  discipline  which  have  a  claim 
upon  your  notice. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  trades  classes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  extension  addition  to  the  north  wing  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  nearing  completion, 
and  the  unquestioned  economy  of  the  undertaking,  as  shown  else- 
where and  in  the  General  Superintendent's  report,  has  demon- 
strated the  pra<5ticability  of  eredling  public  buildings,  especially 
of  the  character  of  this  prison,  by  the  labor  convidis.  Much  of 
the  work  required  in  the  enlargement,  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  the  chapel  has  al?-.o  been  done  by  inmates,  who  have  thus  found 
pra<5tical  application  of  the  trades  and  industries  taught  in  the  Re- 
formatory. In  this  manner  they  have  supplied  mechanical  and 
common  labor  to  the  extent  of  $62,184,75,  *n  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Legislature  in  appropriating  means  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Reformatory  and  the  re-constru<5tiou  of  the  chapel. 

In  this  connexion  the  managers,  as  in  previous  reports,  urge 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  building  of  a  prison  which  shall 
be  a  reformatory  in  fadl  and  constm<5ted  by  trades  classes  from  the 
convi<5t  grades.  This  can  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  methods  under  contract  supervison  and  authority.  1 1 
is  estimated  that  a  prison  suitable  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of 
one  thousand  prisoners,  with  sufficient  cells,  administration  build- 
ings and  all  needed  appliances  may.  by  this  policy,  be  comp'eted 
at  a  cost  ot  about  half  a  million  of  dollars 

The  overflowing  population  of  the  Reformatory,  even  with  the 
additional  room  furnished  by  the  north  wing  extension,  affords 
such  an  argument  in  favor  of  building  another  prison  of  like  char- 
acter that  the  Legislature  is  urged  to  cousider  the  importance 
of  the  question,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which  the  rapid  fil- 
ling of  the  institution  has  suggested. 

The  high  ground  taken  by  the  Reformatory,  not  in  an  ideal 
sense,  but  in  its  practical  application  to  the  class  of  men  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  properly  supplements  the  recommendation  for  an 
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extension  of  the  work  in  operation  here  to  other  prisons  in  the 
State,  or  to  a  prison  to  be  constructed  especially  for  this  purpose. 
The  apparent  and  damaging  effedis  of  over  crowding  prisons  in- 
mates, set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent,  adds 
a  further  argument,  if  one  were  necessary,  in  favor  of  providing 
additional  facilities  for  reformatory  purposes  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

During  the  past  year,  more  than  ever  before,  letters  of  inquiry 
from  all  portions  of  our  country  and  from  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
been  received  by  the  General  Superintendent,  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  pursued  in  the  Reformatory  and  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  return  to  society  of  men  paroled  and 
finally  discharged  from  costodial  care.  Persons  interested  in  penal 
affairs  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  other  and  distant  states, 
are  frequent  visitors  to  the  Reformatory  and  are  impressed  by 
the  comprehensive  system  which  undertakes  to  restore  to  the 
young  inmates,  in  education,  self-control,  health  of  body  and  the 
possesion  of  trades,  all  the  essentials  for  reaching  and  maintain- 
ing useful  and  honorable  manhood.  The  words  of  the  sentence, 
"hard  labor  in  prison/'  imply  rigor  and  niercilessness,  whicli  are 
begotten  of  crude  ideas  of  justice,  which  remain  as  a  heritage  from 
a  former  period  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever  would  crush  the 
convict's  spirit,  and  make  prison  life  harsh  and  oppressive,  and 
encourage  no  hope  against  the  day  of  his  release,  was  ingeniously 
devised  and  systematically  followed,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
man  and  all  for  the  good  of  the  public.  It  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  learn  that  man  cannot  be  improved  by  such  treatment,  that  a 
word  of  encouragement  is  better  for  a  man  in  misfortune  than  a 
frown  or  a  blow,  and  that  efforts  to  set  him  on  his  feet,  when  he  is 
fallen,  are  more  to  be  commended,  even  in  a  selfish  estimate  of 
business  ways  and  interests,  than  to  make  his  falling  permanent 
and  degrading. 

Wm.  C.  Wey, 
M.  H.  Arnot, 
Wm.  H.  Peters, 
Jas.  B.   Rathbone, 
B.  L.  Swartwood. 
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•o  different  from  prisons  generally  is  the  Reformatory,  that  this 
report,  or  year  book,  is  made  to  include,  for  this  year,  a  very 
full  and  complete  description  of  it.  The  descriptive  matter  and  the 
illustrations  are  supplied  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the  inmate 
editor  of  "The  Summary''  and  he  has  edited  the  entire  document. 
The  whole  number  of  inmates  treated  to  date  is  5266.  The 
number  now  in  confinement  here  is  1290.  The  inmates  are  males 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  convicted  of  felony 
and  sentenced  under  the  so-called  indeterminate  senteuce  law,  and 
were  characterized  on  admission  as  follows  : 

87^  in  apparent  good  health. 

66&  physically  degenerated. 

78^  average  natural  mental  capacity. 

75&  grossly  ignorant. 

74%  less  than  average  moral  susceptibility. 

78V.  less  thau  avetage  sensitiveness. 

81  %  from  hand  to-mouth  circumstances. 

95^  bad  or  not  good  habitual  associations. 

42%  actually  homeless. 

94  &  were  committed  for  offences  against  property. 

The  average  period  of  detention  of  the  1290  present  inmates, 
is  15  months  and  the  average  detention  of  those  paroled  during  the 
past  year  was  21  months. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective, or  abnormally  lacking  in  moral  sense,  were  treated  in  the 
gymnasium  to  systematic  physical  culture  of  baths  and  exercises 
with  satisfactory  results.  By  aid  of  this  treatment  some  men  are 
improved  who  would  otherwise  remain  incorrigible. 

During  the  year  1,547  different  inmates  received  the  benefit 
of  more  or  less  practice  in  one  or  more  of  forty  mechanical  trades 
or  occupations  ;  and,  of  the  ^69  prisoners  paroled,  307   went  di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  trades  they  learned  here.  Of  the 
others,  26  were  paroled  to  clerical  and  laboring  situations,  five  to 
trades  previously  learned,  and  31  entered  the  service  of  the  Re- 
formatory as  guards  or  monitors. 

The  progress  of  the  1080  pupils  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Letters  at  the  commencement  of  the  year — October  i,  1890 — 
is  shown  by  their  distribution  among  the  classes  on  their  admis- 
sion and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  as  follows : 

At  Admission.  At  the  Present  Date. 

791  Primary  Classes                        384 

164  Intermediate  Classes                    346 

125  Academic  Classes                      350 


T080  1080 

Effective  military  training  has  been  applied  this  year  to  1637 
of  the  1746  inmates.  It  is  mainly  by  means  of  the  military  or- 
ganization and  training  that  it  is  found  practicable  to  employe  in 
situations  here  for  their  own  benefit  and  further  test  of  fitness  for 
release,  so  many  of  the  inmates  from  the  ranks.  Forty-six  of 
these  are  now  engaged  as  subordinate  officers,  monitors  and  em- 
ployes. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  the  past  year  is  1204,  the 
highest  number  reached  being  1281.  At  this  writing  (November 
30)  the  number  of  prisoners  is  13 13.  There  are  available  now 
only  750  rooms  and  when,  by  the  first  of  January  next,  as  is  ex- 
pected, the  north  wing  extension,  in  process,  is  completed 
and  occupied,  there  will  still  be  an  excess  of  inmates 
bevond  the  number  of  rooms.  The  Reformatory  cannot  accom- 
plish satisfactory  results  for  the  inmates  and  for  the  State,  if  for  a 
long  peroid  of  time  considerable  numbers  of  the  inmates  are  as- 
sociated in  their  rooms.  It  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  task 
the  past  year  to  preserve  the  usual  ratio  of  men  properly  prepared 
for  their  parole ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  improved  fac- 
ilities and  effectiveness  of  reformative  measures,  the  number  of 
men  paroled,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  treated  during 
the  year,  is  somewhat  less  than  usual.  Only  21. 1  per  cent,  were 
paroled,  while,  with  a  single  room  for  every  inmate,  no  doubt 
fully  30  per  cent,  would  have  been  released. 

The  evil  of  overcrowding,  first  caused  by  the  legitimate  in- 
crease of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the   Reformatory  instead   of  to 
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State  prisons,  if  long  continued,  becomes  pronounced,  propagat- 
ing itself  by  retarding  the  preparation  of  inmates  for  release. 

While  the  effect  upon  the  prisoners  of  herding  them  in  too 
close  quarters  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  prisons,  society  suf- 
fers differently  according  as  the  overcrowding  is  in  a  definite  sen- 
tence prison  or  a  reformatory  under  the  indefinite  sentence  system. 
The  necessary  release  of  unimproved  definitely  sentenced  prison- 
ers at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  endangers  public  safety  and  in- 
crease crimes  ;  but  under  the  indefinite  sentence  system,  the  pri- 
soners unfit  to  go  are  retained  in  prison,  increasing  thus  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, ultimately  thwarting  and  subverting  the  very  purpose  of 
imprisonment.  The  additional  cells  of  the  new  north  extension 
will  minimize  the  doubling  evil  for  the  time,  but  cannot  afford  per- 
manent relief.  Some  protection  can  be  had  by  transferring,  if  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  will  consent,  to  the  State  prisons,  from 
time  to  time,  some  of  the  least  promising  of  the  inmates,  but  there 
is  no  satifactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  by  providing  another 
prison. 


The  daily  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  the  past  year  is 
41.  7  cents.  This  is  an  increase  of  2.  1  cents  over  the  rate  for  1890, 
and  is  mainly  in  the  provisioning  account  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased consumption  and  cost  of  flour  and  meats.  This  41  .7  cents 
per  diem  per  capita  cost  is,  however,  nearly  2  cents  less  than  the 
average  for  nine  years,  and  not  quite  5  cents  less  than  the  daily 
average  cost  of  maintenance  in  twenty-six  principal  prisons 
throughout  the  country  as  published  in  the  Nashville  *'  Daily 
American"  of  September  15th  last. 

The  gross  maintenance  outlay  for  the  year  is  $183,565.48 
against  $154,910.  25  for  1890,  the  difference  being  accounted  for 
in  the  increased  cost  of  provisions,  as  above  stated,  and  by  other 
items  of  increased  cost  attributable  to  the  increased  number  of 
prisoners,  there  having  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  an 
average  of  134  more  inmates  than  in  1890. 

The  incidental  income,  or  earnings,  from  the  trades  schools, 
which,  it  cannot  be  too  often  stated,  are  carried  on  for  instruction, 
not  for  production,  is  this  year  $37,914.76,  against  $20,652.52, 
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for  1890.     The  amount  of  incidental  products  of  manufactures  is 
$  138,280.  70  and  the  amount  of  goods  sold  is  $  132,153.  79. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  earnings  of  inmates  at  mechan- 
ical work,  it  can  readily  be  done  by  supplying  additional  factory 
floorage  and  releasing  to  productive  work  during  the  days  some 
of  the  time  of  inmates  now  devoted  to  instruction  in  trades  If 
we  may  erect  a  drill  hall,  thus  making  available  again  for  moul- 
ders the  foundry  building,  now  used  for  drilling,  this,  together 
with  the  industrial  building  already  erecting,  will  supply  floor 
room  and  enable  the  giving  of  trades  instruction  at  evening,  mak- 
ing available  some  of  the  hours  of  the  day  for  productive  instead 
of  instructive  work. 

During  the  year  many  inmates  have  been  employed  building 
the  additions  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  Their  labor  is  made 
valuable  to  the  State  by  way  of  reducing  the  outlay  otherwise 
required  for  this  purpose,  but  the  amount  of  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  financial  showing  of  this  report.  The  inmates  have  supplied 
34,544  days  of  mechanical  and  13,865  days  of  common  labor 
which,  if  computed  at  the  low  rate  of  $  1.50  per  day  for  the  for- 
mer  and  75  cents  for  the  latter,  amounts  to  the  considerable  sum 
of  $62,184.  75,  for  which  the  Reformatory  might  with  propriety 
receive  credit. 

There  has  beeu  expended  of  the  chapel  extension  appro- 
priations for  1889-90  $10,275.39,  which,  together  with  the  ex- 
penditure reported  last  year— $2,724.  61, — completely  exhausts 
that  appropriation  and  leaves  yet  required,  to  purchase  the  organ 
authorized  and  to  complete  properly  the  enlargement,  an  additional 
amount  of  $  5,000.  The  audience  room,  or  chapel,  has  been  con- 
structed almost  entirely  by  the  trades  classes  and  is  a  commodious 
room,  seated  with  seventeen  hundred  iron  opera  chairs,  cast  and 
made  here  by  the  inmates.  Other  iron  work,  together  with  the 
masonry,  carpentry  and  decorations,  is  also  the  product  of  pris- 
oners' labor ;  and  creditable  withal. 

The  trades  classes  have  also  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  application  of  their  skill  and  labor  in  erecting  that  extensive 
addition — the  new  north  wing.  It  contains  as  many  cells  as  the 
original  plan  contemplated  for  the  whole  institution — 504 — giving 
now,  when  completed,  with  the  other  enlargement  made  in  1888, 
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a  total  of  1,250  rooms.  Besides  these  cells  and  the  house  that 
covers  them,  the  extension  includes  two  large  class  rooms  to  seat 
one  500  and  the  other  300  pupils  ;  22  additional  rooms  for  officers' 
quarters  and  a  three  story  industrial  building  having  39,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

In  this  connection  there  has  also  been  built  850  feet  of  high 
guard  wall ;  a  brick  smokestack  140  feet  high  ;  and  included  in 
the  outlay  made  is  the  cost  of  two  150- horse-power  steam  boilers, 
a  boiler  house,  the  steam  heating  pipes  and  radiators  ;  an  electrical 
dynamo  and  lighting  apparatus,  water  pipes,  two  elevators,  plank 
roads,  stockades'  etc.  With  the  exception  of  $  11,354.98  expended 
for  citizens'  labor  assisting  to  construct  quickly  the  stone  found- 
ations and  the  guard  wall,  etc.,  for  superintending  builder  and 
foremen,  the  prisoners  having  performed  all  the  labor,  including 
brick  work,cut  stone  work,  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  carpentry, 
painting,  glazing,  making  and  fitting  locks,  the  plumbing  steam 
heating  and  electric  wiring. 

The  estimate  for  the  cost  of  these  additions,  made  by  the 
architect  and  superitending  builder,  corroborated  by  Architect 
Perry  of  the  Capitol,  and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1890  is  $200,000.  The  aggregate  expenditure 
from  the  appropriation  to  date  is  $98,740.30,  leaving  unexpended 
$101,259.70,  At  this  writing  some  further  disbursements  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  believed  the  whole  structure,  with  furnishings 
ready  for  occupancy,  will  be  completed  at  a  cost  not  much  ex- 
ceeding $150,000. 


The  bill  before  the  last  Legisature  appropriating  $35,000  to 
build  and  equip  a  switch  railroad,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  length 
connecting  the  Reformatory  with  all  the  railroads  entering  Elmira, 
passed  the  Assembly  and  would  have  become  a  law  except  for  the 
deadlock  in  the  Senate.  It  is  deemed  imperative  that  such  an  a6l 
be  passed  this  year.  There  is  no  business  town  in  the  State  with 
as  many  inhabitants  as  has  this  Reformatory,  with  a  corresponding 
volume  of  business,  that  would  be  left  to  haul  with  teams,  over 
soft  roads,  supplies  and  manufacturing  materials  and  goods ; 
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indeed,  any  private  business  firm  with  equal  need  of  shipping 
facilities  would  deem  it  a  good  investment  to  construdl  such  a 
railroad  for  i*s  use. 

There  are  at  present  in  use  of  the  Reformatory  twenty-five 
horses  and  mules.  The  average  daily  expense  per  animal  is 
ascertained  to  be  $1.38  for  every  day  in  the  year.  This  amount 
includes  the  wagers  of  drivers,  feeding  of  horses,  shoeing,  wear  and 
tear  of  harness,  wagons,  etc.,  and  aggregates,  for  the  twenty -five 
aaimals,  $12,592.  10. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  with  a  railroad  switch,  at  least  ten 
of  the  above  named  animals  can  be  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  a 
saving  will  be  effected  of  $5, 037.  This  is  considered  a  very  careful 
and  conservative  estimate.  Besides  the  saving  in  money,  the 
damage  of  goods  and  the  delays  in  shipping,  made  necessary  by 
hauling  them  a  long  distance  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  a  very 
considerable  item.  The  above  estimate  of  teaming  is  exclusive 
of  the  extraordinary  hauling  required  during  the  period  of  the 
construction  of  the  north  wing  extension.  Another  consideration 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  expense,  under  the  new 
railroad  system,  of  charges  for  car  service,  or  demurrage.  We 
pay  month  by  month,  doing  the  very  best  possible  to  be  done 
with  our  teams  and  roads,  an  average  of  $50,  or  more,  on  this 
account,  and  this  would  be  saved  were  the  cars  run  into  our  own 
grounds,  where  they  could  be  quickly  unloaded  by  our  own  men 
within  the  yards. 

Another  bill  re-appropriating  $  50,000  of  the  north  wing  exten- 
sion appropriation  to  provide  a  drill  hall,  additional  office  accommo- 
dations, and  complete  and  furnish  the  chapel,  passed  the  Assembly 
last  year  and  would  have  passed  the  Senate  had  it  not  been  for 
the  complication  in  that  body's  proceedings,  mentioned  above. 
These  improvements  are  greatly  needed  now,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
managers  will  procure  the  required  legislation. 

To  summarize — the  appropriations  for  the  Reformatory,  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  incoming  Legislature,  are:  — 

1.  The  same  amount  of  maintenance  appropriation  as  last 
year,  viz.,  "Fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  for  maintenance, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  the  purchase  of  material,  and  for  expenses  of  manufactur- 
ing." 
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2.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($35,000")  to  construct  and 
equip  the  switch  railroad. 

3.  There  should  be  re-appropriated  of  the  North  Wing  Ex- 
tension appropriation  funds,  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  to  com- 
plete and  furnish  the  Chapel  with  an  organ;  to  provide  a  drill  hall; 
to  provide  additional  office  accommodations;  and  to  build  a  bakery 
and  laundry. 


The  reformatory  treatment  of  young  criminals  has  received 
some  impu-se  in  other  states  and  countries  by  the  plan  and  pro- 
cedure at  this  Reformatory,  but  the  perfection  of  a  prison  system 
intended  to  repress  crimes  by  the  reformation  of  convicted  crim- 
inals has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  with  its  marking  system  and 
conditional  release,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  a  determinate 
sentence  peremptory  release.  The  physical  renovation  of  the 
most  defective  criminals  by  systematic  physical  training  in  a  well- 
appointed  gymnasium,  with  its  baths  and  massage,  is  a  new  de- 
parture for  prisons,  and  is  reasonably  successful.  The  military 
organization  and  self-government  of  a  large  Reformatory  prison 
for  adults  is  also  new  and  has  proven  a  successful  experiment. 
The  complete  classification  of  the  inmates  for  trades  or  mechani- 
cal instruction,  attaching  diminished  importance  to  the  matter  of 
possible  earnings  or  income  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  is 
probably  a  considerable  advance  upon  any  employment  of  prison- 
ers in  an  ordinary  State  prison,  and  it  is  believed  to  be,  from  the 
experience  here,  of  fundamental  importance  in  a  reformatory  sys- 
tem. The  compulsory  education  in  the  school  of  letters,  com- 
pletely engaging  the  time  and  attention  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  as  well  as  the  illiterates,  is  probably  more  thoroughly 
accomplished  at  the  Reformatory  than  in  other  prisons  anywhere. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  facilities  and  efforts,  including 
also  prdper  attention  to  the  religious  impression  of  the  men  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  percentage  of  rehabilitations  shown  by 
the  reports  of  this  institution,  many  are  apparently  not  reached 
so  as  to  be  released  as  safe  and  respectable  citizens.  Every  ser- 
ious-minded man  seeking  to  reclaim  the  wayward  by  moral  means 
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alone — and  indeed  by  any  and  every  means  known  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  time — must  often  turn  away  depressed,  if  not  act- 
ually discouraged,  at  his  failures,  and  for  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment must  recur  to  the  truth  that  every  good  influence  or  effort 
for  our  fellow-men,  however  defective  or  depraved  they  may  be, 
is  not  lost  for  time,  and  if  not  for  time  then  surely  not  for  eternity. 
Some  betterment  is  accomplished  the  life  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

Scientists  must  yet  find  for  us  the  true  source  of  anti-social  be- 
havior, very  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  material  substance,  the 
defective  tissue  of  the  man.  Then  experience  must  demonstrate 
the  methods  and  the  possibility  of  permanently  changing  the 
channels  of  nervous  action,  producing  habitually  improved  con- 
duct, which  is  reformation  indeed.  For  such  an  end,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  more  attention  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  organ- 
ism of  the  man,  and  that  its  preparation  for  right  impression  will 
be  sought  from  two  avenues  of  approach,  instead  of  one — through 
the  body  itself,  and  by  way  of  the  mind.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  activity  of  interest  and  scientific  research  in  criminal  anthro- 
pology, especially  in  Europe,  and  the  investigations  as  to  the 
power  of  suggestion  in  hypnotism  may  supply  additional  light 
upon  this  most  obscure  of  human  problems? 

Z.  R.  Brockway, 

General  Superintendent. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers-, 
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2f&EREWITH  are  financial  statements  exhibiting  in  detail  tbe 
**V  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  past  year.  They  should 
be  examined  with  the  fact  in  view  that  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions of  the  Reformatory  are  primarily  for  the  instruction  of 
inmates,  without  very  much  regard  to  earnings.  The  gleanings 
from  the  industrial  engagements  of  the  men  are  merely  incidental. 
This  statement  may  be  qualified  only  to  the  extent  of  stating  that 
a  portion  of  the  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  making  umbrellas 
and  pipes,  and  in  finishing  hardware  are  deriving  the  minimum  of 
benefit. 

COST  OP  MAINTENANCE,  I89I. 

Steam  and  Water  Apparatus $853.04 

Clothing  and  Bedding _  23  046.10 

Fuel  and  I«ight 16  849.66 

Rooms,  Furnishing 801.41 

Prisoners'  Transportation 6  723.41 

Kitchen 5  449-20 

General  Expense „  14  765.17 

Discharged  Prisoners 4  4I5-50 

Salaries 38  265.27 

Repairs  and  Alterations 6  887.82 

Provisions 54  533-41 

School-books  and  Teaching 2  862.68 

Physical  and  Technological  Training 8  112.81 

183,565-48 

Extraordinary  expenses  (expenses   not  usually  incurred  by 
other  prisons)  included  in  the  above  aggregate  ($183,565.48),  viz  ; 

Prisoners'  Transportation 16723.41 

Coat  of  Schools 286S.68 

Physical  and  Technological  Training 8112.81 

I17  698.90 
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The  incidental  and  other  income  reducing  the  above  named 
gross  cost  of  maintenance,  amounts  to  $37  914.76. 

The  operation  of  the  farm  the  past  year  yielded  $4753.76, 
which,  having  been  applied  to  the  provision  account,  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  provisions  to  that  extent. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  would  have  been  still  further  re- 
duced, had  the  amount  of  prisoners'  labor  (mechanical  and 
other)  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  new  North  Wing  Exten- 
sion and  the  Chapel  Extension  been  charged  aud  shown  as  in- 
come. Below  is  shown  the  number  of  days  and  estimated  value 
of  such  labor  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891  : 


34  524  days' Mechanical  labor  at  $1.50  $51786.00 

13  %5  days'  Common  labor  at  75  cts 10398.75 


$62  18475 
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CASH,  DEBT  AND  PROPBRTY  STATEJIENT. 

Cash  on  hand  : 

September  30,  1890 $27  256.96 

September  30,  1891 58  169.78 

Increment $30  912.52 

Balance  of  debts  due  the  Reformatory  after  deducting  amount 
due  for  prisoners'  deposit : 

September  30,  1890 Ju  172.92 

September  30,  1891 13  175.74 

Increment 2  002.82 

Value  of  property  on  hand,  exclusive  of  funds  and  investments  : 

September  30,  1890 „  $3107  322.89 

September  30,1891 122  851.80 

Increment _  15  528.91 

Appropriations  drawn  from  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Maintenance  Appropriation $180  000.00 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation 8  000.00 

North  Wing  Appropriation 75  000.00 

Manufacturing  Appropriation „    50  000.00 

Appropriations  expended  : 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation 10  275.39 

North  Wing  Appropriation _  78  629,34 

Cost  of  Maintenance  over  earnings* „  145  650.72 

$283  000.00  #283  000.00 

APPROPRIATION. 

Chapel  Extension  Appropriation,  1889-90 _  $13  000.00 

Expended,  1890 $2  724.61 

Expended,  1891 10  275.39 

$13  000.00 

North  Wing  Appropriation _  $200  000.00 

Expended,  1890 I20  110.96 

Expended,  1891 78  629.34 

Balance 101  259.70 

#200  000.00 


TRADES  CLASS  BARNINOS. 

Below  are  detailed  statements  of  the  income  from  trades  class- 
es carried  on  for  both  instruction  and  production  : 

HARDWARE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.    Manufactured  Goods $62  643.90 

Dr.    Expended  for  Foremen „    $2  634.82 

Expended  for  Machinery  and  Tools $1  941.86 


*  The  cost  of  maintenance  would  have  been  still  further  reduced,  had  the  amount  of  pri- 
soners' labor  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  North  Wing  Extension  and  the  Chapel 
Extension  been  charged  and  reported  as  earnings.  (See  note  under  Cost  of  Maintenance 
Statement. ) 
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Expended  for  Commissions $820.74 

Doubtful  accounts 66.72 

Materials  consumed 37850.46 

Amount  gained  or  earned 19329.30 

$62643.90      62643.90 

CABINET  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.    Manufactured  goods $38536.82 

Dr.    Expended  for  Foreman $3466.33 

Expended  for  Machinery  and  Tools 413  62 

Expended  for  Commissions... „ 134.26 

Doubtful  accounts 17.75 

Materials  consumed 28047.88 

Amount  gained  or  earned 6456.98 

$38536.82       $38536.82 

BOAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.    Manufactured  goods $13  022.22 

Dr.    Expended  for  Foremen 858,25 

Expended  for  Machinery  and  Tools 482.01 

Materials  consumed 7  534.23 

Amount  gained  or  earned 4  147.73 

$13022.22    $13022.22 

NOVELTY  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.    Manufactured  goods $13  428.55 

Dr.    Expended  for  Foremen „ 1  597.85 

Expended  for  Machinery  and  Tools 422.65 

Expended  for  Commissions 2.65 

Materials  consumed 9  532.14 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1  873.26 

$'3  428.55    $13  428.55 

PACKING  CASE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cr.    Manufactured  goods $4  043.53 

Dr.    Materials  consumed $3  022.65 

Amount  gained  or  earned 1  020.88 

$4  043.53      $4  043.53 

UMBRELLA  DEPARTMENT  * 

Cr.    Received  for  piecework $6605.68 

Dr.     Expended  for  Foremen     $1  249.97 

Expended  for  Machinery  and  Tools $269.09 

Amount  gained  or  earned 5  086.61 

$6  605,68      $6  605*68 

SUMMARY  OF  EARNINGS. 

Hardware $19  329.30 

Cabinet 6  456.98 

*    This  department  is  carried  on  under  the  piece- price  plan. 
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Boat #4147.7.; 

Novelty 1  873-26 

Packing  Case 1  020.SS 

Umbrella   5  086.61 


$37  914.76 


TRADES  CLASS  INVESTHENT. 

These  statements  show  the   investmeut   in   Trades  Classes 
carried  on  for  Instruction  and  Production  : 

The  present  investment  is  : 

Property #88979.42 

Cash  38  475.83 

Balance  of  debts 31  S74.71 

♦159  279.96 


This  amount  is  derived  as  follows  : 

Earnings  1S86 $13 


Earnings  1S87 

Earnings  1SS8 .. 

Earnings  1890 

Manufacturing  Appropriation 

Manufacturing  Appropriation  1S90 

Earnings  transferred  to  Maintenance  188S 

Earnings  transferred  to  Maintenance  1SS9 

Earnings  transferred  to  Maintenance  1890 

Earnings  transferred  to  Maintenance  1891  

Earnings   re-transferred    from    Maintenance    to 

Manufacturing  fund9 

Materials  and  Manufactured  goods  transferred  to 

Maintenance  (Reformatory  Sundries)   

Earnings  1F91 

Present  Investment 


608.09 
460.67 
303-78 
652.52 
000.00 
000.00 


27  134-39 


37  9I4-76 


#284  074.50 


$34  000.00 
23  450.09 
20  000.00 
44  994-76 


2  349./S 

159  279.66 
$284  074.50 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPERTY. 


Cabinet 

Tin  

Broom 

Boat 

Electrical  and  Marine  Supply. 

Novelty      

Umbrella    

Packing  Case    

Hardware ... 


Total 


Machinery  and 

Good*  avail- 

Total. 

Tools 

able 

$4  019.51 

#18  378-M 

$22  397.65 

1  M3-74 

842.27 

1  986.01 

573-68 

272.50 

846,18 

466.26 

7  560.89 

8  027.15 

903.90 

646.80 

1    550-70 

6  262.9  • 

4500.69 

IO  763.61 

789.46 

171.08 

060.54 

290.42 

1  227.52 

1    517  94 

19  095-75 

21  833.89 
$55  433-78 

40  9*9.64 

#33  545-64 

*ss  979.42 
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Statistics  of  Inmates, 


•TATISTICS  relative  to  tne  receipt,  parole,  release,  transfer, 
'career,  heredity,  environment  and  rehabilitation  of  all  persons 
committed  to  the  Reformatory  for  the  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of 
its  opening  in  July,  1876,  to  September  30th,  1891,  together  with 
similar  information  as  to  the  same  matters  for  the  single  fiscal  year 
of  1891,  compiled  from  the  iegisters  of  record,  are  contained  in  the 
following  tables: 

OENERAL. 

Total  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  institution 5  226 

Total  number  discharged 3  986 

1  240 

Indefinites  returned  from  parole  and  now  in  custody        .. 50 

Actual  count  September  30,  1 891 1  290 

Of  the  total  number  of  i/t/nat**  rertirett.  thert  irert : 

Sentenced  for  definite  terms 366 

Sentenced  for  indefinite  terms* 4  S60  5  226 

RELATING  TO  DEFINITES. 

Of  the  definite*  reeeired :  366 

There  were  directly  sentenced  here  by  the  State  courts So 

Directly  sentenced  here  by  United  States  courts 96 

Transferred  from  other  State  prisons 1S7 

Transferred  from  Rochester  State  Industrial  School  2                             366 

Of  the  total  number  of 'definite*  dUehur/jed       345 

There  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 320 

Transferred  to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum                  3 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 3 

Escaped  not  yet  re-taken 2 

Committed  suicide 1 

Died  while  incarcerated 1 

Re-transferred  to  State  Prison  ...       15 


*  By  indefinite  term  will  beundeistood  a  period  limited  only  by  "the  maximum  term  pro- 
vided bylaw  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  *ud  sentenced. 
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RELATINO  TO  INDEFINITES. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  received 4  860 

There  were  sentenced  by  State  Courts 4858 

There  were  sentenced  by  United  States  Courts 2                4860 

Of  the  whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged 3641 

There  were  absolutely  released  without  parole 14 

Paroled _       2968 

Released  from  the   Reformatory  by   expiration  of  maximum 

term 191 

Released  from  Auburn  State  Prison  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term  „ ...         102 

Released  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while  eloped 14 

Released  from  Clinton  State  Prison  by  expiration  of  maximam 

term 43 

Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term „  it 

Released  from  the  Insane  Asylum  by  special  order  of  Man- 
agers and  placed  in  care  of  relative*. „ w 

Released  from  Auburn  State  Prison  by  special  order  of  Man- 
agers   5 

Released  by  habeas  corpus a 

Pardoned  by  the  dovernor _  8 

Pardoned  by  the  President 1 

Pardoned  from  State  Prison _  2 

Killed  by  falling  elevator _  1 

Killed  by  an  inmate _  1 

Kilied  by  accident _  1 

Committed  suicide  while  incarcerated „._  3 

Died  in  Auburn  Prison 6 

Died  at  Reformatory  from  natural  causes 55 

Died  at  Insane  Asylum 1 

Died  while  eloped x 

Died  at  Cliuton  State  Prison, 1 

Eloped,  not  yet  retaken 5 

Transfered   to  Criminal  Insane  Asylum  and  now  there  re- 
maining  „ „...  6 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  now  there  remain- 
ing   92 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  now  there  remain- 
ing  - 86 

Sentence  superseded „ 5 

Returned  to  place  of  conviction,  warrants  untenable __  6  3  641 

INDEFINITES  PAROLBDi 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled 2968 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  therefore  absolutely  released 

at  date  of  parole - _..         151 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or  more 
and  then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability  to  sen- 
tence here 1  775 

Correspondence   and   conduct  now   maintained,  the   period  of 

parole  not  having  expired _         157 

Correspondence  ceased,    thus  failing  to   fulfill   obligations  «tnd 

lost  sight  of 265 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest _         194 
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Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 20 

Died 12 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 52 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum 342  2968 

0/ those  returned  to  the  Reformatory 214 

Therewere  re-paroled 96 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison   (maximum  term   having 

since  expired) 11 

Transferred  to  State  Prison  and  there  pardoned x 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  (maximumn  term  having 

sinceexpired) 8 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining  7 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  by  expiration  of  maximum 

term 26 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 49 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining  13 

Died  at  Reformatory * 2 

Discharged  by  special  order  of  Managers 1  214 

Of  those  paroled  the  second  time ...  96 

There  were  sent  out  of  the  State  and  therefore  absolutely  re- 
leased at  date  of  parole 4 

Correspondence  and  conduct  maintained  for  six  months  or 
more  and  then  absolutely  released  from  further  liability 

to  sentence 29 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period   of 

parole  not  having  expired 7 

Sentence  superseded 1 

Correspondence  ceased,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations  and 

lost  sight  of 4 

Died 2 

Discharged  byexpiration  of  maximum teim 29 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 18 

Returned  to  Reformatory  voluntarily 2  69 

Of  those  returned  the  second  time.  20 

There  were  re-paroled 9 

Discharged  by  special  orderof  Managers 2 

Transferred  to  State  Prison   maximum  term  since  expired   1 

Remaining  at  Reformatory 1 

Maximum  expired  at  Reformatory 2 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  :*.nd  now  there  remaining.  1 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  now  there  remaining .  3 
Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  discharged  from  there 

at  expiration  of  maximum  term 1  20 

Of  those  paroled  the  third  time 9 

Correspondence  and  conduct   maintained  for  six  months  and 
then   absolutely  released  from  further  liability  to  sentence 

here 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 4 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest 3 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  period  of  parole 

net  expired 1  Q 

those  returned  to  the  Reformatory  the  third  time 3 

There  were  discharged  by  special  order  of  the  Managers 1 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term  while  at  the  Re- 
formatory   2  3 
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SUMMARY. 

Of  the  total  number  paroled    *&> 

There  were  absolutely  released i9**> 

On  parole,  not  yet  absolutely  released AM 

Returned  to  Reformatory  and  now  in  custody 5° 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term 405 

Discharged  from  the  Reformatory  by  special  order  of  Man- 
agers   4 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  (maximum  term  since  ex- 
pired)   12 

Sentence  superseded 53 

Died 16 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  aud  there  remaining 14 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  and  there  remaining 10 

Transferred  to  Clinton  State  Prison  (maximum  term  since  ex- 
pired)            9 

Transferred  to  Auburn  State  Prison  and  frrnn  there  pardoned  1                  296K 

RATIO  OP  PROBABLE  REFORHATION. 

Whole  number  par oled  (of  these  96  were  paroled  twice  and  9  three 

times)  2968 

Of  these  there  served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release    .        1S05 

Serving  well  on  parole  now 165 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of  134 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration 205 

Absolutely  released  because  paroled  out  of  the  State  and  corre- 
spondence and  conduct  maintained  for  six  mouths  or  more         101 
One  half  of  those,  who.  being  sent  out  of  the  State  and  absolute- 
ly released  at  date  of  parole,  ceased  correspondence  and 
were  lost  sight  of 27 

2  437  or  82. 1  f. 

Returned  to  Reformatory  and  now  there  remaining 50  or    1.6!*. 

Died i6or   0.5* 

Probably  returned  to  criminal  j tract ices  and  contact : 

One  half  of  those  lost  sight  of     135 

One  half  of  those  discharged  by  maximum  expiration...  205 

One  half  of  those,  who,  being  sent  out  of  the  State  and  absolute- 
ly released  at  date  of  parole,  ceased  correspondence  and 

were  lost  sight  of 27 

Sent  to  other  prisons 98 

465  or  i5.S;f 
Of  the  men  paroled  to  other  xtutt*  and  countries,  there  tc<re*ent  to  : 

Arkansas  3  Massachusetts 3S 

Africa 1  Maine 3 

Austria 1  Missouri 4 

Colorado 4  Michigan 24 

California 2  Nebraska 1 

Connecticut **  New  Jersey -7 

Canada 21  North  Carolina t 

Dakota 1  Ohio 36 

District  of  Columbia    2  Pennsylvania ioq 

Kngland   6  Russia 1 

France 2  Rhode  Island 13 

Florida 1  Switezrland ! 

Germany 11  Sea 5 
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Georgia... 3  Texas  i 

Illinois 5  Tennessee 8 

Indiana 36  Vermont 1 

Iowa 5  Virginia      s 

Ireland .2  Wisconsin                                                           6 

Kansas 3  Wyoming  Territory .1 

Kentucky 6  West  Indies           ...                                           1 

Maryland 6 

PAROLE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  i*9i. 

There  were  jmroled : 

First  time       ....      357 

Second  time    ...  11 

Third  time 1                   369 

Of  the*e  there  : 

Served  well  and  secured  their  absolute  release 119 

Ceased  correspondence,  thus  failing  to  fulfill  obligations,  and 

lost  sight  of    60 

Returned  to  Reformatory  by  arrest .          17 

Died  on  parole,  doing  well  up  to  time  of  death      2 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  maximum  term       7 

Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole 5 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,   the  period  of 

parole  not  having  expired                 . .  159                   369 

RATIO  OF  PROBABLE  REFORMATION  OF  MEN  PAROLED  DURING  THE  SINGLE 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1K91. 

Whole  number  jmroled 369 

Served  well  and  earned  their  absolute  release                 119 

Correspondence  and  conduct  now  maintained,  the  period  of 

parole  not  having  expired 159 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence  while  on  parole  30 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum  expired  white  on  parole  3 

Died,  doing  well  up  to  date  of  death 2 

313  or  H4.S'. 

Returned  to  Reformatory  17  or   4.6;', 
Probably  returned  to  criminal  practice*  and  contact  : 

One  half  of  those  who  ceased  correspondence  while  on  parole  30 

One  half  of  those  whose  maximum  term  expired  while  an  parole  4 
Sent  to  other  prisons  while  on  parole  or  known  to  have  resumed 

criminal  practices       ...  5 

39  or  10.6'.' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  COMPENDIUM. 

RELATING  TO  PARENTS  OF  INflATES. 

HEREDITY. 

Insanity  or  epilepsy  in  ancestry 606  or  12.5$ 

DRUNKENNESS  (IN  ANCESTRY.) 

Clearly  traced 1  865  or  38.4$ 

Doubtful 634  or  13.0% 

Temperate 2  36oor48.6j6 

EDUCATION  (IN  ANCESTRY.) 

Without  any  education _  66oori3.6% 

Simply  read  and  write 1  582  or  32.6J6 

Ordinary  common  school  ormore 2  452  or  49-4% 

High  school  or  more 215  or  4.4% 

PECUNIARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  (IN  ANCESTRY. * 

Pauperized 232  or  4.8% 

No  accumulations 3  735or76.S% 

Forehanded „        892  or  18.4% 

OCCUPATION    (IN   ANCESTRY.) 

Servants  and  clerks 531  or  11.0% 

Common  laborers _    1  734°T35-7* 

At  mechanical  work... 1  638or33.7*£ 

With  traffic 847  or  17.4* 

The  professions  (so  called) 

Iyaw 21 

Medicine 39 

Theology 15 

Teaching 34        109  or   2  2% 

RELATING  TO  INMATES  THEI1SELVES. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

(a)     CHARACTER  OP  HOME. 

Positively  bad 2  550  or  52.6* 

Fair  (only) 1  936  or  39.8% 

Good 373  or   7.6$ 

(ft)      DURATION  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

I«efthome  previousto  10  years  of  age 217  or  4.5JS 

I«eft  home  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 288  or   5.956 

I^eft  home  soon  after  14  years  of  age 1  493  or  30.7$ 

At  home  uptotime  of  crime 2  861  or  58.9$ 

As  to  the  1998  honiele** : 

Occupied  furnished  rooms  in  cities 608  or  30.4% 

I,ived  in  cheap  boarding  houses  (itinerant) 387  or  19.4% 

I^ived  with  employer 419  or  20.9$ 

Rovers  and  tramps 584  or  29.3% 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without  any  education  (illiterates) 910  or  18.7% 

Simply  read  and  write  (with  difficulty) 2  356  or  48.6% 

Ordinary  common  school 1  432  or  294$ 

High  school  or  more 161  or  3.3% 
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♦industrial. 

Servants  and  clerks 1  334  or  27.5% 

Common  laborers. 25240^2,0% 

At  mechanical  work 784  or  16.0% 

Idlers 2i7or  4.5% 

CHARACTER  OP  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Postively  bad 2  713  or  55.9% 

Not  good 2  002  or  41.2$ 

Doubtful 75  or   1.6% 

Good 69or   1.3% 

NOMINAL  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OR  TRAINING. 

Protestant 2  062  or  42.456 

Roman  Catholic 2  270  or  46.9% 

Hebrew 294  or  5.9% 

None 233or    4.8% 

CONDITION  OF  INHATE5  OBSERVED  ON  ADHISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 

(a)  As  to  health: 

Debilitated  or  diseased 237or  4.8$ 

Somewhat  impaired 383  or   7.9% 

Good  health 4  239  or  87.3% 

(b)  As  to  quality: 

I«ow  or  coarse 1  351  or  27.8% 

Medium 1  8800^8.6% 

Good 1  628  or  33.6% 

MENTAL. 

(a)  Natural  capacity  : 

Deficient 76or   1.6% 

Fair(only) 97oori99% 

Good , 3  332or68.5% 

Excellent 481  or  io.o# 

(b)  Culture: 

None 1  874  or  38.6J6 

Very  slight 1  767  or  36.3% 

Ordinary  „ 1  101  or  22.7% 

Much H7or    2.4% 

MORAL. 

(a)    Susceptibility  to  moral  impressions  (estimated)  : 

Positively  none  „ 1  632  or  33  6% 

Possibly  some 1  9970^0.5% 

Ordinarily  susceptible 1  079  or  22  4% 

Specially  susceptible 171  or  3.5^ 

(6)    Moral  sense,  even  such  as  shown  under  the  examination,  either 
filial  affection,  sense  of  shame  or  sense  of  petsonal  loss  : 

Absolutely  none 2  067  or  42.6$ 

Possibly  some 1  698or35.o& 

Ordinarily  sensitive 8s6ori7.6% 

Specially  sensitive 238  or  4.8% 

MISCELLANEOUS  PACTS, 

Nature  of  offence : 

Against  property 4  551  or  93.7V, 

Against  the  person 291  or  5.9% 

Against  the  peace 17  or   0.4^ 

Age  of  inmates  when  admitted  : 

•It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  who  claimed  some  occupation,  are,  as  a  rule,  noi  regu- 
larly employed,  nor  steady  reliable  workmen, 
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Between  16  and  20  years  of  age      2  So;  or  57.7^ 

Fet ween  20  and  25  years  of  age    1  572  or  32.3^ 

Between  25  and  30  years  of  age 4S4  or  10.0'. 

Ratio  of  Progress  In  the  Ormdes.* 
Of  the  preterit  1269  indefinite  inmate*,  there  reach"}  the  Upper  Find  grade  : 

After  only  six  months                S;,  or    6.5T 

From  seven  to  nine  months                     47  or   3.7, 

From  ten  to  twelve  months 28  or   2.2^ 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  months      70  or    5.5% 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months . 33  or    2.6'. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months   35or    2.8' 

After  thirty-six  months 17'ir    1.4^ 

313  or  24. 7  <, 

In  progress  now 9560^5.3' 

The  grade  ttatu*  of  the  1269  indefinite  inmate*  nrnc  h-re  h  a*  follow*  : 

In  the  Lower  First  or  neutral  grade                         5S0  or  45  7'£ 

In  the  Upper  First  or  probationary  grade          •  313  or  24  7'.'. 

In  the  Second  Grade 176  or  296'.' 

Period  of  Detention  of  Present  Inmates. 

Of  the  present  1260  inmate*,  there  hare  been  here  : 

Less  than  one  year.    .                                     ...  662  or  52  2': 

One  year  and  less  than  two                                                                  330  or  26  o'T 

Two  years  and  less  than  three                                       179  or  141", 

Three  years  and  less  than  four  70  or    55*. 

Four  years  and  less  than  five                                             .                      .  24  or    1  9"' 

Five  years  and  more                                                                           4  or     .3'. 

1  269  or  100' 
Average  period  of  detention  of  present  inmates  15  months". 

Rate  of  Progress  as  to  Release  of  Prisoners  Paroled. 

Whole  number  paroled 2o68orioof 

After  only  twelvemonths 238  or    Sot 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  months                                              7H^or26  6'* 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  months 487  or  16  4^ 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-four  month*  634  or  21  4 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  months  537  or  is  i\ 

After  thirty-six  months                                                              283  or    9  5  *€ 

2  968  or  100'f 
The  average  detention  before  parole  was  21  mouths. 

*The  minimum  of  time  required  to  reach  the  Upper  First  or  probationary  grade,  pre- 
paratory to  release  is  six  months. 
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STATUS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Progress  in  the  School  of  Letters. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  progress  made  in  the  School 
of  Letters  by  the  1080  indefinite  inmates  at  the  Reformatory 
October  1,  1890,  since  their  admission  to  date,  September  30,  1891: 
The  percentage  of  those  ignorant  of  the  English  language 
has  been  reduced  from  3  to  .3.  The  percentage  of  those  totally 
illiterate  has  been  reduced  from  14  to  4.5.  The  percentage  of 
those  who  had  at  the  time  of  their  admission  only  very  slight 
school  training,  being  simply  able  to  read  and  write  and  to  under- 
stand the  multiplication  tables  and  division,  has  been  reduced 
from  55.9  to  30.7.  The  percentage  of  those  having  an  ordinary 
common  education  or  more  has  been  increased  from  26.8  to  64.5. 

Class  at  Admission.  Present  Class 

or  Class  at  Parole. 
CLASS  AND  STUDIES.  Number  P.  Cent. 

Learning  the  English  language.  I  ,\% 

Learning  the  English  language.  2  .2^ 

Learning  to  read  and  write.  12  \.\% 

Learning  to  read  and  write.  37  x.4% 

Multiplication  table.  67  6.2V 

Short  division.  80  7.4V. 

Long  division.  90  8.3'.'. 

Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  95  %&% 

Cancellation,  add,  and  subtraction  of  fractions  163  15.1% 

Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  183  17.0& 
Percentage.   Interest,   Ratio.  American    History, 

Civil  Government,  Ethics.   Eng,  Literature.  134  ism% 
Through    Arithmetic.    Psychology.     Political   Ec- 
conomy.  Physical  Geography.  Ethics    English 

Literature,  Modern  History," Physiology.  216  20.6% 


Number  P.  Cent. 

9 

.S'r* 

Italian 

24 

2.2'ij 

German 

102 

9-5'" 

P.  6 

52 

4  s:«'. 

P.  5 

174 

16. 1  % 

P.  4 

149 

13.8$ 

P.  3 

>54 

14.2, 

P.  2 

127 

11. 8;; 

P.  1 

107 

9-9^ 

I.    2 

57 

!>.*% 

I.    1 

108 

ioo;b 

B 

17 

1.6& 

A 

1  080     100T, 

1  080     loot, 


Industrial  Training. 

The  whole  number  of  different  inmates  who  received  trades 
instruction  more  or  less,  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891, 
was  1,537.     Of  these  there  have  been  instructed  at  : 

Brick-laying  and  Plastering 249       Fresco  Painting 77 

Blacksmithiug 57        Wood  Finishing  34 

Blacksmithing  and  Horseshoeing 19        Machinists 111 

Blacksmithiug  and  Machinists  3       Moulding 107 

Horseshoeing 9        Plumbing 63 

Book  Binding  45        Printing 49 

Barbering 44        Pattern  Making    11 

Baking 9        Pattern  Making  and  Boat  Building 3 

Braj-s  Finishing 41        Photography 2 

Brass  Moulding  10       Stone  Cutting 67 

Boat   Building  11        Stenography ...„ 30 

Carpentry 49       Shoe-making 35 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet  Making    25        Steam  Fitting  5 

Carpentry  and  ^oat  Building  64        Stained  Class  Setting 2 

Carpentry  and  Wood  Working  Mch'y  ..    2        Tailoring      69 

Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning 1        Tinsmithiug 33 

Cooking 37        Upholstering 41 

Cabinet  Making 11        Wood  Working  Machinery 24 

Care  of  Electric  Light   Plant 4        Wood  Carving  41 

Firemen 4       Wood  Turning „ 39 
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Trades  Instruction  of  Paroled  flen. 

The  trades  instruction  received  by  the  369  inmates  paroled 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1891,  was  as  follows  : 


Blacksmithing _  21 

Shoe-making 6 

Tailoring 22 

Fresco  Painting 18 

Carpentry 23 

Iron  Moulding „  11 

Brick-laying  and  Plastering 50 

Upholstering 8 

Printing 12 

Machinists 25 


Pattern  Making 4 

Wood  Turning- „._  6 

Barbering \\ 

Tinsmithing g 

Book  Binding _ 13 

Care  of  Electric  Plant 2 

Baking 3 

Wood  Working  Machinery 3 

Boat  Building _ 3 

Cabinet  Making 5 

Cooking 2 

Brass  Moulding 1 

Music 1 


Rec'd  no  trade  instruction  here 


354 

..35 
569 
369 


Plumbing „  22 

Stenography , 8 

Wood  Finishing 11 

Wood  Carving _  11 

Stone  Cutting _  18 

Brass  Finishing 6 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  past  year 

There  went  directly  to  the  trades  learned  here 

There  were  paroled  under  the  condition  that  they  find  em- 
ployment at  their  trades  before  receiving  their  final  re- 
leases  

There  were  paroled  to  other  temporary  situations,  with  the 
view  of  finding  later  employment  at  the  trades  learned 

here 

There  went  to  work  at  trades  acquired  before  coming  here. 

Temporarily  employed  at  the  Reformatory.  „ 

Paroled  to  clerical  and  laboring  situations 26 

The  312  men  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  went  to  trades  at 
parole  are  distributed  among  the  trades  as  follows: 


179 


68 


60 

5 

31 


Shoe-making •    6 

Moulding 10 

Fresco  Painting.. 18 

Tailoring 21 

Blacksmithing 21 

Stenography 7 

Brick-laying  and  Plastering 45 

Stone  Cutting 15 

Brass  Finishing 5 

Machinists 22 

Book  Binding 13 

Typesetting  and  Printing 10 

Plumbing ~  22 

Barbering n 

Tinsmithing 8 

Music 1 

Carpentry 23 


Cabinet  Making 2 

Wood  Finishing I£ 

Baking _    , 

Wood  Carving IO 

Pattern  Making 3 

Wood  Working  Machinery _  3 

Boat  Building 2 

Cooking 2 

Upholstering $ 

Care  of  Electric  Plant _  t 

Wood  Turning  _  5 

Brass  Moulding 

Boiler  Making 

Stained-glass  Window  Setting 

Fur  Cutting _ 

Newspaper  Work„ 

~3" 
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mANY  of  the  subjects  usually  considered  in  the  reports  of 
the  Reformatory  schools  are  this  year  accorded  a  separate 
and  unique  trearaent  in  a  special  contribution  to  the  general  re- 
port. All  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
their  division  into  classes,  the  kinds  and  gradation  of  classes,  and 
many  of  the  detail  features  of  the  system  will  therefore,  be  omitted 
from  this  report  that  I  have  the  honor  to  make.  A  careful  review 
of  the  work  done  in  the  past  year  suggests  some  reflections,  a  few 
of  which  are  herein  respectfully  submitted. 

The  State  does  not  ask  of  its  agents  to  justify  by  argument 
the  work  it  has  directed  and  assigned  to  them.  The  propriety  of 
what  the  State  undertakes  to  do  rests  upon  its  own  authority  and 
the  relation  of  its  action  to  the  end  of  its  own  existence  and  to  its 
acknowledged  powers.  Of  that  the  government  and  the  people 
from  whom  the  government  receives  its  powers  must  judge.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  the  reformation 
of  a  certain  criminal  class  described  in  the  act  ot  the  Legislature 
establishing  the  Reformatory  and  intrusted  to  its  managers  the 
employment  of  means  requisite  to  the  end  of  reforming  those  as- 
signed by  law  to  their  control.  From  the  first  the  school  has  been 
a  leading  feature  of  the  reformative  agencies  authorized  by  law. 
Every  legislative  appropriation  has  been  an  annual  endorsement 
and  authorization  of  the  educational  work:  in  every  sentence  of  an 
inmate  the  court  has  legally  subjected  him  to  the  tasks  and  tests 
of  the  school  work:  every  man  that  has  gone  forth  from  it  approv- 
ed by  its  managers  as  competent  to  resume  the  free  condition  of 
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citizenship  has  attained  that  approval  by  a  reformation  or  a  con- 
formation largely  accomplished  by  personal  study  and  class  in- 
struction. It  is  many  years  too  late  to  rise  the  cut  bono  question. 
That  question  had  already  been  answered  when  the  State  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  the  Institution  upon  so  broad  a  basis  and  with 
such  wise  provisions  for  structural  growth  as  to  make  possible  the 
great  development  and  the  wide-extended  influence  its  history  has 
realized. 

But  there  is  propriety  in  tracing  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the 
State  through  the  administration  of  its  agents  and  the  influence 
of  its  institutions.  To  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
there  is  no  need  of  argument  or  illustration  to  show  that  the  schools 
of  this  Reformatory  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  State  in  their 
establishment  and  maintenance.  But  to  others  a  plain  statement 
of  the  undoubted  and  great  return  that  the  schools  make  for  the 
expense  incurred  in  their  support   may   be  of  practical  benefit. 


Every  inmate  of  the  Reformatory  is  at  once  a  member  of  a 
compulsory  community  and  a  candidate  for  a  voluntary  commu- 
nity. His  detention  is  a  period  of  preparation  and  probation  for 
freedom.  Thus  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  to  be  are 
here  closely  and  consciously  connected.  The  first  exists  for  the 
second,  but  if  it  existed  without  the  other  it  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  school  looks  to  the  life  within  the  walls  and  to 
the  life  without.  The  best  preparation  for  ttat  without  is  the  best 
condition  for  the  life  within.  It  may  be  asserted  with  little  fear 
of  contradiction  that  systematic  and  liberal  means  of  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  of  instruction  of  the  faculties  are  requisite  to 
save  a  life  of  confinement  from  causing  intellectual  degeneracy. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  educational  influence  coming  from  the 
entire  regimen  of  institutional  life.  Every  rule  instructs  some 
faculty,  every  requirement  trains  the  will,  every  useful  habit  raised 
into  a  spontaneous  activity,  places  the  sensibilities  firmly  and 
proudly  on  the  side  of  order  and  inteMigence.  But  even  all  these 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  keep  the  opportunities  of  mental 
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growth  equal  with  those  furnished  in  free  life.  The  most  of  these 
inmates  come  from  the  great  cities  in  our  state.  However  meagre 
may  have  been  their  scholastic  privileges,  or  neglectful  their  own 
use  of  them,  though  they  may  be  illiterates,  they  are  not  dullards. 
Their  minds  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  the  rich  pro- 
fusion of  the  material  prod  udlion  of  industry  and  genius.  Their 
faculties  have  in  even  their  disorderly  activity  shown  the  stimula- 
tion of  actual  contact  with  a  city's  pulsating  life.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  a  young  man  can  be  taken  from  sights  of  wharves,  and 
stores,  and  crowded  streets  and  kept  immured  within  confining 
walls  and  made  to  look  upon  fellow  inmates  like  himself  in  con- 
dition, in  history  and  prospeCt  without  suffering  a  mental  loss 
after  the  first  few  weeks  have  passed  away.  Shut  out  by  his  con- 
finement from  what  the  world  gives  to  the  most  sluggish  mind, 
from  the  silent  teachings  of  nature  and  the  rough  lessons  of  busy 
life,  thercmust  be  supplied  something  to  take  the  place  of  these  or 
imprisonment  will  work  degeneracy  instead  of  improvement.  The 
lowest  reason  for  the  education  of  inmates  is  that  they  may  at 
least  lose  nothing  intellectually  by  their  incarceration.  Unless 
the  State  assumes  to  punish  criminals  by  an  aCtual  deprivation  of 
their  mental  powers,  it  would  seem  that  all  prison  management  is 
ethically  bound  to  avert  such  a  loss  by  positive  instruction.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  state  seeks  to  better  the  condition  of  its  wards,  it  can- 
not consistently  neglect  that  whose  loss  will  inevitably  lower 
their  condition. 

From  this  argument  of  prevention  of  loss  the  thought  rises  to 
the  consideration  of  positive  gain,  both  for  the  period  of  confine- 
ment and  for  the  parole  return  to  the  free  industry  and  indepen- 
dent life.  Education  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  inestimable  value  as 
an  element  of  the  forces  holding  the  body  of  inmates  in  an  orderly 
and  real  community  life.  The  Reformatory  population  numbers 
nearly  fourteen  hundred,  four  and  a  half  times  as  many  persons 
as  the  legal  requirement  for  an  organized  village.  These  are  un- 
naturally compadted  together  under  conditions  that  make  the  busy 
occupation  of  the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  its  inmates  and 
the  full  employment  ot  their  time  in  definite  pursuits  necessary  for 
their  orderly  living  and  general  welfare.  There  is  only  one  modus 
vivendi for  such  a  population,  for  a  life  between  a  certainly  bad 
past  and  possibly  better  future,  and  that  is  a  life  which  supplies 
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in  its  daily  experiences  all  the  bodily  exercise  and  mental  activity 
that  the  wakeful  hours  will  eudure.  A  penal  institution  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  the  useful  and  happy  life  is  a  busy 
one.  The  inmate  labors  with  his  muscle  ;  he  should  also  labor 
with  his  mind.  Its  use  to  him  as  an  inmate  is  to  save  him  from 
the  depressing  and  degenerating  influences  of  criminal  retrospect 
and  vicious  revery  and  from  those  self-injuring  outbreaks  of  old 
proclivities  that  want  of  occupation  would  tempt  him  to  resume. 
To  one  who  has  not  frequently  felt,  as  if  it  were  "in  the  air" 
the  common  intellectual  activity  so  often  sensibly  manifest  in  the 
great  classes  of  our  school,  numbering  in  not  a  few  iustances  sev- 
eral hundred  members,  where  the  mass  of  mind  rises  in  blending 
sympathy  to  the  recognition  of  some  truth  of  science,  or  in  admir- 
ation of  a  noble  character  of  history,  or  a  great  principle  of  gov- 
ernment or  ethics,  no  words  can  adequately  convey  a  just  conception 
of  the  unifying  influence  of  this  educational  work.  They  are  then 
one,  but  not  as  inmates  of  a  penal  institution.  They  are  one  in 
the  common  possession  and  common  enjoyment  of  the  priceless 
treasures  of  knowledge.  And  in  the  real  union  of  minds,  and 
hearts,  so  often  manifested  in  the  collective  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
prehension of  truth  by  the  Reformatory  classes,  is  seen  the  surest 
antidotes  to  the  anti-social  impulses  of  criminal  character.  There 
is  no  disorder  in  a  class  whose  every  menber  is  listening  with 
eager  attention  to  an  instructor's  exposition  of  his  theme,  or  is 
bending  forward  to  catch  the  critical  question  that  some  bright 
pupil  throws  as  a  gauntlet  into  the  arena.  That  is  a  happy 
condition  of  life  even  in  a  penal  institution  where  the  talk  at  its 
table  and  in  its  rooms  for  days  is  over  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  a 
poem,  the  solution  of  some  puzzling  problem,  the  progress  of 
s  >me  lotty  chimney  or  handsome  wall  u pre  i red  by  trades  school 
workers,  the  recent  class  discussion  in  ethics  and  political  econ- 
omy, or  the  probable  winners  of  the  next  military  prizes.  It  is 
submitted  that  if  the  life  of  every  community  kept  as  busy  all  the 
year  round  with  such  duties  as  the  Reformatory  finds  to  engage 
the  energies  and  the  time  of  its  members,  property  and  life  would 
need  few  prisons  for  their  protection. 
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Never  before  so  forcibly  has  the  conviction  come  to  me  as  it 
has  this  year,  in  my  personal  labors  as  an  instructor,  that  the 
studies  of  the  school  are  strong  and  helpful  influences  in  making 
the  inmate's  life  become  one  of  order,  intelligence,  and  safe  social 
sympathy.  I  have  seen  minds  and  hearts  open  to  the  eager  recep- 
tion and  ardent  embrace  of  truths  to  which  before  they  had  been 
strangers.  At  such  moments  teachers  and  classes  felt  prison  walls 
vanish,  as  some  souls,  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  before  by 
conditions  of  ignorance  and  social  environment  worse  than  bars  of 
iron,  stepped  forth  with  emancipated  minds  into  a  new  world  of 
natural  law  and  moral  relations.  These  were  veritable  fulfill- 
ments of  the  prophetic  promise,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  " 

Such  employment  being  so  useful  to  the  inmate  in  this  period 
of  confinement  has  an  additional  value  as  a  diredl  preparation  for 
that  which  follows  his  release.  Not  only  is  the  school  valuable  to 
the  life  within  the  institution,  but  the  paroled  man  carries  forth  with 
him  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  and,  besides  this,  the  ele- 
vation of  ideas,  and  tiie  strength  and  command  of  faculties  develop- 
ed within  him  in  the  process  of  his  reformation.  The  new  man 
starts  life  with  a  new  equipment.  He  knows  more  than  he  did.  If 
he  once  thought  he  knew  it  all,  he  is  now  sure  he  did  not.  But 
his  greater  knowledge  carries  with  it  the  consciousness  of  a  previ- 
ous unsuspected  ignorance,  and  of  an  increased  circle  of  knowledge 
yet  to  be  acquired.  The  paroled  man's  education  should  not  make 
him  conceited,  and  in  fact  it  does  not.  As  a  rule,  inmates  are  not 
made  "smart"  by  what  they  learn  here  although  some  come  in  that 
condition  and  have  to  be  cured  of  it.  But  the  man  may  go  forth 
with  reasonable  confidence  in  his  ability  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  work  for  which  he  has  been  fitted  in  the  Re- 
formatory departments  of  industry.  He  will  be  sure  to  carry  with 
him  in  all  around,  fairly  symmetrical  developement  of  mind  so  far 
as  his  education  has  gone,  whether  it  be  long  or  short ;  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  technical  knowledge  ;  and  a  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy in  operations  needed  in  the  details  of  his  work,  that  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  successfully  any  employment  that  his  train- 
ing here  looks  to  his  entering  upon.  This  gives  to  the  man  for 
the  competitions  of  life  an  equipment  that  will  save  the  struggle 
from  being  hopeless  and  yet  not  inspire  him  with  extravagant 
ambitions.     Every  such  man  returning  to  society  takes  back  to  it, 
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in  his  stronger  body  and  educated  mind,  capacities,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral,  better  and  safer  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
State,  than  these  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Reformatory. 
It  is  the  aim  of  every  faithful  worker  in  the  schools  to  co-operate 
with  all  efforts  to  produce  this  desired  result,  and  the  large  con- 
tribution their  work  makes  to  this  result  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
question,  Do  the  schools  pay. 


To  those  who  get  from  figures  a  clearer  or  more  convincing 
proof  than  otherwise,  and  concede  that  education  should  have 
some  modest  share  in  the  allowance  for  a  course  of  reformation,  it 
is  recommended  that  they  refer  to  the  statistical  tables  of  per  diem 
maintenance  of  cost  computed  since  the  year  1883.  From  these 
tables  it  appears  that  the  average  per  diem  total  maintenance  cost 
of  each  inmate  is  41.7  cents,  and  of  this  0.6  cents  per  diem  is  ex- 
pended on  "teaching  and  text-books."  While  his  provisions 
cost  12.4  his  fuel  and  light  3.8  cents,  his  clothing  and  beding  5.2 
cents, — all  of  which  he  would  have  to  have  is  theie  were  no 
schools — his  education  cost  him  0.6  cent.  In  fact  the  State  does 
not  spend  as  much  on  the  inmate's  schooling  as  it  does  in  bring- 
hini  to  the  Reformatory  and  sending  him  home,  for  this  cost  1.5 
cent  per  diem  for  the  average  inmate's  term  of  confinement.  The 
State,  therefore,  cannot  be  accused  justly  of  any  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  its  support  of  the  Reformatory  schools.  It 
undertakes  reformation  by  the  use  in  part  of  educational  means 
and  yet,  while  these  means  are  justly  credited  with  producing 
the  valuable  results  described  in  this  report,  the  figures  show 
that  what  is  done  educationally  for  each  man  cost  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  his  fuel  and  light,  less  than  one-fifth  as  much  as  his 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  one-twelfth  as  much  as  his  diet.  The 
educational  expenses  are  not  in  excess  of  a  due  proportion  to 
otner  expenses.  On  the  contrary  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
one  how  it  is  possible  that  so  important  a  part  of  the  work  can  be 
sustained  by  so  small  a  proportionate  share  of  the  total  allow- 
ances. 

Equally  convincing  and  suggestive  is  the  statistical  exhibit 
of  the  rapid  and  study  advancement   of  the   pupils   through   the 
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average  school  grades.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
those  ignorant  of  the  English  language  has  been  reduced  from  3 
to  .3.  The  percentage  of  those  totally  illiterate  has  been  reduced 
from  14.3  to  4.5.  The  percentage  of  those  who  had  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  only  very  slight  school  training,  being  simply 
able  to  read  and  write  and  to  understand  the  multiplication  tables 
and  division,  has  been  reduced  from  55.9  to  30.7.  The  percent- 
age of  those  having  an  ordinary  common  education  or  more  has 
been  increased  from  26.8  to  64.5. 


In  the  division  of  the  course  of  studies  into  three  terms  of 
four  months,  each  term  represents  for  any  study  alone  three 
recitations  and  four  examinations  for  the  four  months.  In  this 
period,  classes  in  the  advanced  school  grades  commonly  complete 
the  study  of  branches  with  a  thoroughness  and  to  an  extent  of 
subject  matter  for  which  at  least  three  times  the  allowance  of 
time  would  be  made  in  other  schools.  For  example,  the  broad 
and  important  subject  of  percentage,  with  the  full  application  of 
its  principles  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  is 
completed  here  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  it 
elsewhere.  I  can  assert  confidently  that  the  classes  are  not  over- 
worked, but  I  believe  that  these  results  find  an  explanation 
largely  in  the  difference  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tionary  methods  and  means  employed  here  and  those  in  ordinary 
schools  where  less  progress  has  been  made.  The  contrast  appears 
more  or  less  striking  in  each  of  the  following  peculiar  features  of 
our  class  work: — 

First  the  instructor  is  expecte  i  to  make  a  special  preparation 
for  each  class  exercise.  He  does  not  appear  before  his  pupils  to 
ascertain  merely  what  they  have  done  and  what  they  know  or 
do  not  know,  but  they  appear  before  him  for  planned  and  pre- 
pared and  actual  instruction  by  means  of  lectures,  questions,  drills 
and  exercises  designed  to  bring  the  entire  class  collectively  each 
evening  into  a  complete  possession  of  a  definite  amount  of  know- 
ledge. The  instructor  prepares  what  can  be  comprised  within 
what  will  be  his  time  limit  after  devoting  a  portion  to  a  sort  of 
prospective  review  of  the  ground  before  gone  over.  He  comes 
before  his  class  every  time  with  a  definite  purpose  for  which  he 
has  made  both  plan  and  preparation.     After  that  plan   and   from 
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that  preparation  he  presents  his  subject  consecutively,  clearly, 
and  strongly.  His  work  will  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  if  his  lan- 
guage is  not  always  so  plain  and  simple  that  nil  can  understand, 
and  yet  at  times  so  illumined  by  his  own  inner  light  and  vitalized 
by  true  feeling  as  to  give  to  common  knowledge  a  new  beauty  and 
a  strange  power.  The  little  outline  leaflet  must  contain  all  that 
the  pupil  needs  for  room  study  and  the  supplementing  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  oral  lessons,  but  must  be  so  condensed  that  the 
hour's  work  will  not  extend  beyond  a  few  pages.  This  method  of 
special  preparation  of  subject  matter  by  the  teacher  is  itself  suffi- 
cient to   account  for  much  of  the  success  of  many  of  our  classes. 

A  strict  insistance  upon  a  conformity  to  this  method  is  veiy  sure 
to  be  productive  of  two  good  results:  make  earnest  and  competent 
teachers  better  still,  and  disabuse  incompetent  experimenters  of 
the  notion  that  anybody  can  teach  convicts. 

Secondly,  the  new  outline  each  evening,  awakening  and  grati- 
fying curiosity  by  its  brevity,  makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  con- 
centration of  the  attention  upon  a  limited  field  of  study  and  a 
complete  mastery  of  it.  The  quantity  is  within  the  pupil's  capa- 
city. What  he  can  do,  he  must  do.  What  he  must  do,  he  does 
do.  The  will  responding  to  such  an  imperative,  sends  to  every 
faculty  a  vigorous  executive  impulse.  And,  so,  men  that  under 
the  ordinary  system  would  dawdle  along  for  days,  here  master 
real  difficulties  in  an  hour  and  invite  rather  than  evade  new  ones. 
Thirdly,  no  encouragement  is  given  to  that  common  dispo- 
sition of  undeveloped  minds  to  learn  things,  at  the  best,  by  halves. 

It  is  insisted  upon  that  what  is  attempted  shall  be  done  complete- 
ly and  accurately.  For  example,  the  history  student  who  knows 
"all  about  everything"  except  the  precise  when  and  where  and 
why  asked  for,  like  Mr.  Holt  in  Henry  Esmond  "  in  every  point 
nearly  right  but  not  quite,"  receives  no  consideration.  The 
arithmetician  who,  otherwise,  would  always  make  some  trifling 
mistake  and  affect  an  indifference  to  mere  accuracy,  finds  here 
that  no  mistake  is  trifling.  In  every  subject  regular  monthly 
examinations  with  printed  questions,  made  so  as  to  be  a  fair  test 
of  faithful  application,  are  giveu  and  the  answers  are  marked  so 
rigorously  as  to  weed  out  slovenly  and  inaccurate  scholarship. 
The  pupil  realizing  that  nothing  short  of  complete  ana  accurate 
knowledge  will  suffice  on  any  particular  topic,  makes  these  quali- 
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ties  his  standard  of  excellence  and  works  up  to  the  line. 

Fourthly,  all  that  the  pupil  looks  forward  to  with  hope  and 
ardent  desire,  in  the  prospect  of  restoration  to  the  liberty  and  re- 
spect of  free  citizenship,  is  conditional  in  part  upon  his  education- 
al progress.  In  other  schools  any  ulterior  purpose  of  study  is  dim 
and  distant  and,  at  best,  but  vaguely  discemed.  Here  to  learn, 
to  improve,  to  rise  in  grade,  to  receive  a  parole,  and  at  last  an  ab- 
solute release  from  a  life  of  supervision  and  constraint  are  the  real 
and  very  tangible  objects  of  ambition  that  powerfully  arouse  and 
energize  even  the  dullest  minds.  Such  education  is  not  like  a  fruit- 
less tree  overshadowed  with  its  own  foliage.  Kuowledge  should 
bear  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  The  pupil  studies  for  a  higher  purpose 
than  mere  acquisition,  and  the  higher  ulterior  purpose  gives  a 
powerful  incentive  to  mental  power  and  a  marvellous  re-inforce- 
ment  to  the  moral  resources  on  which  all  true  education  must  de- 
pend for  its  best  results. 

To  these  methods,  as  much  as  to  the  knowledge  gained  there- 
by, should  be  ascribed  the  influence  of  the  school  work  upon  the 
conduct  and  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The  daily  life  of  over  a 
thousand  of  these  men,  though  spent  in  unnatural  conditions  of 
excessive  aggregation  and  of  seclusion  from  the  potent  influences 
of  nature  and  social  life,  shows  beyond  contradiction  that  efficient 
school  work  promots  mental  growth  and  the  development  of  good 
character.  Their  teachers  are  able  to  note  from  month  to  month 
a  growing  appreciation  of  better  things;  a  readier  apprehension  of 
truth  and  a  heartier  and  profounder  sympathy  with  law  and  virtue  ; 
a  brave  willingness  to  meet  manfully  required  duties  and  to  en- 
dure manfully  severe  disappointments  ;  a  stronger  resistance  to 
temptation,  and  a  greater  capacity  for  sustained  and  successful 
effort  in  practical  undertakings  whether  of  study,  labor,  or  general 
conduct.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  such  a  change  is  a 
transformation  from  weakness  to  strength,  from  erratic  criminality 
to  that  self-di reeled  and  rational  living  which  is  the  end  of  all  ed- 
ucation and  religion  and  the  true  basis  of  public  safety  and  hap- 
piness. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
James  R.  Monks. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

f     New  York  State  Reformatory 
\  Elmira.  September  30,  1891. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 
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Nine  men  were  in  the  hospital  October  ist,  1890.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  admissions  number  124,  or  an  aggregate 
of  133  hospital  cases  for  the  year.  The  classification  of  those  ad- 
mitted is  as  follows : 

Abscess,  abdominal  wall i 

Abscess  alveol.-.r - 2 

Abscess,  sub-maxillary 2 

Abscess,  perineal 1 

Amputation  of  fingers 3 

Anaemia 2 

Ankle,  sprain '. 6 

Appendicitis „ 3 

Bronchitis,  acute _ 3 

Burns 3 

Chancroid 1 

Cholera  morbus 2 

Contusions,  muscular,  [fall  from  scaffold]  6 

Contusion,  horse  kick _ 1 

Enteritis  1 

Erysipelas,  facial 7 

Erythema  nodosum 1 

Fever,  intermittent 1 

Fever,  simple 5 

Fever,  typhoid -  8 

Fissure  of  anus 1 

Fracture  of  collarbone 1 

Hemorrhage,  pulmonary 1 

Hernia - 1 

Influenza 2 

Iritis - 1 

Luxation  of  shoulder 1 

Nephritis,    acute 1 

Orchitis 3 
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Overcome  by  heat - i 

Phthisis  pulmonalis -  6 

Pleurisy,  acute -  6 

Pleurisy,  sub  acute i 

Pleurisy,  with  serious  effusion 3 

Pneumonia 4 

Retention  of  urine,  stricture 6 

Rheumatism,  acute 6 

Scrofulosis,  enlarged  cervical  glands 3 

Tonsilitis,  suppurative i 

Wounds,  contused  of  leg 2 

Wounds,  incised  of  face i 

Wounds,  incised  of  hands  and  fingers 3 

Wounds,  lacerated  thumb 3 

Wounds,  lacerated  arm 2 

Wounds,  lacerated  toe 1 

Wounds,  punctured  thigh ~ -  1 

Of  this  number  there  were  : 

Returned  to  prison  routine 112  Died 8 

Discharged  upon  parole 2  In  hospital  at  close  of  year 11 

The  men  discharged  upon  parole  were  sufferers  from  a  chronic 
abscess  and  consumption  respectively.  Their  relatives  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  their  care  in  their  i  educed  physical  condition  and 
they  were  sent  to  their  homes. 

The  year's  mortality  is  8,  the  causes  of  death  being  : — 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Pneumonia i 

Sub-maxillary  abscess,  involving  trachea i 

Typhoid  fever i 

Typhoid  fever  and  capillary  bronchitis i 

Two  cases  of  mental  disease,  dementia  and  acute  melancholia, 
were  transferred  to  the  Auburn  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals;  and 
two  men  were  returned  to  the  Reformatory  from  the  Asylum  as 
no  longer  requiring  special  treatment. 

The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospital  is  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  previous  vear  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  Institution. 

The  count  today,  September  30th,  is  1290; of  which  11  are 
hospital  patients  and  1279  occupy  cells.  The  number  of  cells 
available  for  daily  occupancy  is  762,  or  a  cell  deficiency  at  the 
present  date  of  517.  This  necessitates  the  doubling  up  of  1034 
inmates,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Reform- 
atory. 

If  the  north  wing  extension  was  completed  and  occupied  it 
would  but  relieve  the  present  congestion.  Judging  from  the  past 
it  is  to  be  reasonable  to  assume  the  increase  in  number  of  inmates 
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will  continue  and  the  end  of  the  next  year  find  the  problem  of 
over-crowding  presenting  itself  to  you  for  solution:  not  so  imper- 
atively perhaps  as  at  the  present  time,  as  the  extension  will  afford 
temporary  relief,  but  as  a  question  not  to  be  ignored  in  considering 
the  best  interests  of  the  Reformatory. 

Over-crowding  is  detrimental  to  the  scheme  and  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Reformatory  as  it  prevents  a  proper  classification  of 
the  men.  A  system  of  "doubling  up"  interferes  with  progress 
in  educational  lines  and  cell  companionship  tends  to  distraction. 
The  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  study  is  given  up  to  conver- 
sation and  retrospection,  the  latter  not  at  all  desirable  nor  profitable 
in  the  case  of  the  youthful  criminal. 

Iu  addition,  the  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  imperiled. 
Two  or  three  men  occupying  the  same  cell  vitiate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  cell  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  present  means 
of  ventilation,  and  the  result  is  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  This 
surcharging  with  carbonic  acid  gas  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
inmates,  a  majority  of  whom  are  in  the  growth  period,  cannot  but 
but  exert  a  prejudical  influence  upon  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment. If  long  maintained  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  Reformatory  will  insure  to  the  inmates  retardation  of  corporal 
growth,  derangement  or  impedition  of  the  fuuctions  of  vegetative 
life,  mental  hebetude,  impairment  and  deterioration  of  will-power, 
and  liability  to  deseases  classed  as  preventable. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were  assigned  to  the  gymnasium.  This  number  includes  many 
who  would  have  been  transferred  to  the  hospital  but  for  the  facil- 
ities lor  physical  training.  I  regard  the  hospital  as  a  proper  place 
when  by  reason  of  acute  illness  or  total  disability  arising  from 
injury  a  sojourn  in  bed  is  indicated;  but  in  the  case  of  the  quasi 
invalid,  chemical  therapeutics,  idleness  and  hospital  dietaxy  do 
not  meet  all  the  indications  of  treatment.  Medication  in  these 
cases  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  idleness  corrodes,  and  the  dietary 
invites  a  condition  of  finesse  and  exaggeration. 

Continued  supervision  of  men  of  low  organization  placed  in 
the  gymnasium  for  renovation  and  betterment  shows  them  to  be 
as  backward  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  arms  and  legs,  in  rhyth- 
mical muscular  movements  as  in  manifestation  of  intellectual 
power.     Many  years  ago  Doctor  Edward  Seguin  wrote. . . .  "The 
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backward  child  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  his  development 
goes  on  more  slowly  than  that  of  other  children  of  his  age." 
These  words  are  applicable  to  men  of  this  class  who  appear  as 
children  of  undue  growth  and  little  development  who  have  been 
outstripped  by  their  comrades  and  relegated  to  an  inferior  place 
in  the  procession  onward.  They  move  so  slowly  in  comparison 
with  their  companions  who  have  left  them  behind  that  their  pro- 
gress is  only  appreciable  to  a  critical  observer.  Whether  this 
handicapped  condition  of  body  and  mind  be  due  to  a  faulty  inheri- 
tance, accident  at  birth  affecting  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  the 
depressing  effects  of  an  unfavorable  environment  in  early  life,  are 
problems  for  the  consideration  of  the  student  in  crime-cause. 

An  extended  and  daily  contact  with  this  and  allied  classes  of 
boy-criminals  has  established  the  conviction  that  had  they  been 
taken  in  hand  earlier  in  life,  preventive  work  in  the  establishment 
of  a  correct  habitude  of  body  and  mind  would  accomplish  more 
than  a  re-formative  plan  of  treatmeut  at  a  later  da>  when  evil 
habits  have  been  so  long  persevered  in  as  to  become  engrafted  into 
and  incorporated  with  their  very  natures. 

Under  the  heading  "Physical  Training  Department"  will  be 
found  text  and  illustrations  descriptive  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
manner  of  its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  physical 
deficients. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Hamilton  D.  Wey,  M.  D. 

f  New  York  State  Reform ator  y 
(        Elmira,  September  30,  1H91. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 
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BRIEFLY  described,  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  is  to 
the  moral  element  in  humanity,  what  the  infirmary  is  to  the  phy- 
sical and  the  insane  asylum  to  the  mental.  Its  patients  are 
recruited  from  among  those  whose  morbid  [consciences  have  led 
them  into  open  rebellion  against  society's  self-protective  laws. 
These,  whose  abnormalities,  rendered  apparent  by  evidenc  es  of 
insatible  greed  and  uncontrollable  passion,  have  been  conspicuous 
enough  to  require  diagnoses  of  their  cases  in  the  criminal  courts, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Reformatory  to  repair,  to  remodel,  to  re- 
mold, to  rehabilitate  for  the  full  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term — in  a  word,  to  ><?-form.  This  object  it  seeks 
to  attain  through  education — through  the  systematic  and  unrelent- 
ing disciplining  and  training  of  the  mind,  the  hand  and  heart. 
It?  comprehensive  plan  of  treatment,  which  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  years  of  scientific  study  of  the  requirements,  involves 
the  teaching  to  every  man  of  a  trade  that  will  ensure  his  ability 
to  earn  an  honorable  living;  the  lifting  of  the  illiterate  from  the 
slough  !of  ignorance  to  the  plane  of  the  grammar  school  gradu- 
ate or  higher;  the  implanting  of  a  knowledge  of  essential  ethical 
principles;  the  exciting  of  an  ambition  to  obtain  and  retain  the 
confidences*  honest  fellow-men  ;  and  the  instilling  of  habits  of 
application,  industry,  perseverance  and  economy. 

Establishment. — The  inital  official  step  taken  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformatory  was  the  creation  in  1869  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  Commission  "to  locate  a  State  penitentiary  or 
industrial  reformatory  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  District."     The  report 
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of  this  body  contracting  for  the  present  site  was  definitely  adted 
upon  in  the  following  year  when  a  board  of  five  building  commis- 
sioners was  authorized  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun. 
The  building  commissioners  were  legislated  out  of  office  in  1873, 
their  duties  being  assigned  to  a  superintending  builder.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  main  structure  had  been  completed  and  $700,000 
had  been  expended  when,  on  May  9th,  1876,  the  legislature  passed 
an  adt  providing  a  government  for  the  embryo  institution,  and 
the  superintending  builder  was  succeeded  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. The  first  inmates  were  received  on  July  24th,  1876,  being 
transferred  from  Auburn  prison.  Thereafter  most  of  the  work  of 
construction  was  carried  on  by  the  prisoners.  The  institution  did 
not  take  its  distinctive  position  in  the  prison  system  of  the  State, 
however,  until  April2ith,  1877,  when  the  bill  providing  for  the 
"  indeterminate  sentence  was  incorporated  in  the  statutes. 

Equipment.— There  are  contained  in  the  Reformatory  prop- 
erty 280  acres  of  land,  of  which  only  about  15  acres  are  enclosed. 
The  outlying  portion  is  tilled,  producing  provender  for  the  live 
stock  and  much  garden  truck  for  the  tables.  The  enclosure  occu- 
pies the  small  plateau  of  an  eminence  on  the  westerly-  side  of  the 
Chemung  Valley,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  post-office  of 
Elmira  and  within  the  boundaries  of  that  city.  Its  easterly  side 
is  formed  by  the  main  building,  which  has  a  frontage  of  over  650 
feet.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  trimmed  with  blue  stone.  The 
facade,  which  is  quite  ornate  and  archite&urally  novel  for  a  build- 
ing of  the  kind,  is  painted  a  steel  gray.  The  central  feature  is  the 
high-studded  three-story  administration  building,  above  which 
rises  a  columned  cupola.  From  this  on  either  side  extend  cell 
houses  to  four-story  pavilions,  at  whose  corners  are  oftagons  sur- 
mounted by  minarets.  In  front  of  the  administration  bnilding, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  passage,  which  is  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Reformatory  itself,  is  the  residence  of  the 
General  Superintendent,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  are  the  offices 
of  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  Cashier. 

From  the  southerly  of  the  front  pavilions,  which  contain  bath 
rooms,  quartermasters'  office  and  supply  rooms,  and  officers'  apart- 
ments, extends  a  cell  house  wing  to  the  west  about  500  feet.  From 
the  northerly  pavilion,  used  for  school  rooms  and  officers'  quarters, 
stretches  out  to  the  west,  another  wing  250  feet  long.     Both  these 
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structures  terminate  in  pavilions,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
front.  That  on  the  south  side  includes  in  its  five  floors  seclusion 
cells  and  storerooms,  employees'  quarters  and  hospital,  and  that 
on  the  north  side  is  reserved  chiefly  for  class  rooms.  North  of 
both  these  wings  and  parallel  with  them  is  still  another  cell-house 
500  feet  in  length,  connecting  with  the  main  building  at  the  north 
pavilion.  This  wing  has  been  constructed  during  the  year  and 
will  be  occupied  this  winter.  The  whole  number  of  cells  is  1240, 
and  they  range  in  size  from  4  feet  by  8  to  8  feet  square. 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  central  building,  and  adjoining  it, 
is  a  one-story  brick  structure,  about  250  by  50  feet,  housing  in  the 
basement  a  baking  plant  capable  of  turning  out  2,000  loaves  of 
bread  a  day,  and  on  the  main  floor  the  commissary's  ice  house 
and  store  rooms,  the  employes'  and  inmates'  kitchens,  cooking 
class  room,  laundry,  tailor  shop,  and  zinc  etching  and  photograph- 
ing workrooms. 

The  three  sides  of  the  fifteen  acres  of  enclosure  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  building  are  bounded  by  a  stone-eapped  brick  wall 
twenty  feet  high,  on  which  at  suitable  intervals  are  sentry-houses 
for  the  protection  in  inclement  weather  of  the  guards  who  patrol 
the  walls  during  the  workinghours  of  the  day  and  whenever 
the  inmates  are  out  of  the  cell-houses  and  their  immediate  annexes. 
Half-way  between  the  main  building  and  the  rearguard  wall,  and 
paralleling  them,  is  another  wall  dividing  the  enclosure  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  eastern  yard  thus  formed  contains, 
besides  the  wings  of  the  front  structure,  already  mentioned,  a 
series  of  three  connecting  one-story  Greek-cross-sbaped  pavilions, 
which  were  the  habitation  of  the  Trades  School  in  its  infancy,  a 
two-story  factory  structure,  500  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
known  as  No.  1  trade  school;  and  a  new  three-story  industrial 
building — soon  to  be  occupied — 260  by  50  feet.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  floor  space  of  these  buildings  is  given  up  to  trade  school 
classes.  In  the  westerly  yard  are  the  hardware,  brass  working, 
cabinet  and  upholstery,  boat  building,  stone  cutting,  and  shoe 
shops,  the  iron  foundry,  the  armory,  inside  business  office,  stables 
for  carriage  horses  and  light  vehicles,  with  shelter  for  a  steam  fire 
engine  and  hose  carriage ;  an  ice  house,  store  houses,  and  a  lim- 
ited garden  patch. 
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The  only  access  between  the  two  yards  is  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  center  dividing  wall.  At  this  pass,  designated  the 
center  gate,  an  officer  is  constantly  stationed  during  the  business 
hours  of  the  day.  From  his  coign  of  vantage  he  commands  a  view 
of  the  three  gates  that  open  to  outside  roads  leading  in  as  many 
directions,  and  all  loads  moving  in  either  direction  have  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  recorded  by  him.  His  presence  also 
as  a  check  on  a  too  free  circulation  of  inmates  about  the  shops, 
since  none  are  permitted  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  arch  to  the  other 
without  a  pass  signed  by  one  in  authority. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  southern  wall,  outside,  are  capa- 
cious grain  and  stock  barns,  the  latter  containing  the  draught 
animals  required  for  moving  freight  to  and  from  the  railways  and 
for  other  heavy  hauling. 

The  Laws. — In  no  better  way  can  the  legal  scope  of  the  Re- 
formatory's work  be  described  than  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  special 
laws  applying  to  it.  They  have  been  enadled  from  year  to  year 
since  1876  as  circumstances  required,  and  were  revised  and  con- 
solidated by  the  legislature  of  1887.     They  are  as  follows: 

Skc.  1.  The  State  Prison  or  industrial  Reformatory  estab- 
lished at  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  shall  be  known  as  "The 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  "  and  shall  be  conducted 
upon  non-partisan  principles,  by  a  Board  ol  Managers  consisting 
of  five  managers,  who  shall  have  a  general  charge  and  suoerinten- 
dence  thereof,  and  who  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of  them 
in  this  act.  The  persons  constituting  the  present  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  said  Reformatory  shall  continue  to  bold  their  respective 
offices  as  sucli  managers  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  re- 
spectively appointed.  One  such  manager  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  year  as  successor  to  that  manager  whose  term  of 
office  shall  expire  in  such  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the 
first  day  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  his  predecessor's  term  shall 
have  expired.  Such  managers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  when  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session  by  the  Governor,  subje<5l  to  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Senate  when  it  shall  convene.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  such  board  by  the  refusal  of  either  of  the  members  there- 
of to  act,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy,  for  the  unexpired  term 
thereof,  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner.  The  said  managers  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  allowed 
their  reasonable  traveling  and  other  official  expenses.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  remove  any  of  the  managers  for  misconduct,  incompe- 
tency, or  neglect  of  duty  after  opportunity  shall  be  given  them  to 
be  heard  upon  written  charges. 
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Sec.  2.  The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  charge 
and  general  superintendence  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  for 
said  Reformatory,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase 
the  necessary  materials  therefor  and  supply  such  mechanical  and 
other  assistance  as  shall  make  effective  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of 
said  Reformatory.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  examine  all  the 
accounts  and  expenditures  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Reformatory,  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  shall  certify  their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  same,  to  the  Controller  of  the  State. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board  of  Managers,  on  or  before  the 
ioth  day  of  January  in  each  year  hereafter,  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  condition  of  said  Reformatory  and  their  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  inmates,  the  condition  of  the  building  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  during  the  proceeding  year,  with  a 
detailed  statement  thereof,  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  3. —  The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  said  Reformatory,  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  him  for  cause  after  opportunity  shall  be  given  him  to  be 
heard  upon  written  charges.  The  said  General  Superintendent 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, appoint  such  foremen  and  instructors  as  may  be  necessary, 
any  of  whom  may  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  or  by 
the  General  Superintendent.  All  other  officers,  guards  and  em- 
ployes at  said  Reformatory  except  the  financial  agent,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Superintendent  and  be  removable  at 
his  pleasure.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed,  and,  except  as  in 
this  act  otherwise  provided,  the  General  Superintendent  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  oi  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  Board  of  Managers  may  also  appoint  a 
financial  agent,  who  shall  have  such  general  supervision  and 
control,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  prescribe,  of  all  purchases 
of  supplies  and  machinery,  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  said 
Reformatory,  and  of  sales  of  goods  manufactured  thereat,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
prescribe.  In  the  execution  of  his  duties,  such  financial  agetit 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Such  financial  agent  shall  be  removable  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  at  their  pleasure. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  compensation  of  the  several  officers, 
guards,  and  keepers  of  the  said  Reformatory  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
said  Board  of  Managers  in  their  discretion  at  sums  not  exceeding 
the  following,  in  addition  to  such  maintenance  supplies  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  shall  permit:  To  the  General  Superintendent, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to  the  financial  agent,  tw^ 
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thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to  the  physician,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  to  the  principal  keeper,  one  thousand  dollars;  to 
the  clerk,  one  thousand  dollars;  to  the  chaplain  or  chaplains,  one 
thousand  dollars;  to  the  kitchen-keeper,  eight  hundred  dollars;  to 
the  store-keeper,  eight  hundred  dollars;  to  the  hall-keeper,  six 
hundred  dollars;  to  the  yard-keeper,  six  hundred  dollars;  to  the 
keepers,  each,  six  hundred  dollars;  tottie  guards,  each,  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  term  of  service  for  any  of 
them  shall  terminate  before  the  end  of  any  year  their  compensation 
shall  be  paid  only  for  the  term  of  service,  at  the  rate  of  the  annual 
compensation  above  provided,  and  such  salaries  shall  be  in  full 
for  all  services  performed  by  them. 

Sec.  6.  Every  officer  who  shall  be  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  within  fifteen  days  after  appointment,  the  con- 
stitutional oath  of  office ;  and  the  Superintendent  and  such  other 
officers  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Controller  so  to  do,  shall,  re- 
spectively, give  bonds  to  the  State  in  such  penalty  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  Controller  shall  approve  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  required  by  law. 

Skc.  7.  Every  clerk  of  any  court  by  which  a  criminal  shall 
be  sentenced  to  the  said  Reformatory  shall  furnish  to  the  officer 
having  such  criminal  in  charge  a  record  containing  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  and  of  the  pleaf  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
Justices  presiding  at  the  trial,  also  the  jurors  and  the  witnesses, 
sworn  on  the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  of  the  charge 
of  the  court,  the  verdict,  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  the  date 
thereof,  which  record,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk,  under  his  hand 
and  official  seal,  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  such  criminal  in 
any  proceeding  taken  by  him  from  imprisonment,  by  habeas  corpus 
or  otherwise.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial  and  of 
the  charges  of  the  court,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  clerk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  by  the  stenographer  acting  on  the  trial,  if  no 
stenographer  be  present,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  ; 
but  the  court  may  diredl  the  district  attorney  to  make  a  summary 
of  such  testimony  which  summary  may,  after  approval  and  by 
direftion  of  the  court,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  herein  provided 
for ;  and  if  the  court  so  diredts,  a  copy  of  the  testimony  need  not 
be  made  and  may  be  omitted  from  such  record.  The  stenographer  or 
district  attorney  furnishing  such  copy  or  summary  and  the  county 
clerk,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation,  in  each  case  in  which 
they  shall  perform  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  be  just  by  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial,  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  trial  is  had,  as  part  of  the  court 
expenses.  The  clerk  shall  also,  upon  any  such  conviction  and 
sentence,  forthwith  transmit  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory  notice  thereof. 
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SEC.  8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  General  Super- 
intendent in  person,  or  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Reformatory  by 
said  General  Superintendent  for  that  purpose  duly  delegated,  shall 
proceed  to  the  place  of  trial  and  convidtion,  and  the  sheriff  or 
keeper  of  the  jail  having  the  custody  of  the  convidt,  shall  deliver 
him  10  such  Superintendent  or  delegated  officer,  with  the  record  of 
his  trial  and  convidtion  as  made  up  by  the  clerk,  and  such  cou- 
vidt  shall  thereupon  be  conveyed  to  the  Reformatory,  the  expenses 
of  which  conveyance  shall  be  charged  against  and  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convidted  of  an  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira,  and  who  upon  such  convidtion,  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  according  to  this  adt  and 
not  otherwise,  and  the  courts  of  this  State  imposing  such  sentence 
shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The  term  of  such  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  so  convidted  and  sentenced  shall  be  term- 
inated by  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this 
act ;  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term 
provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convict- 
ed and  sentenced. 

Sec.  10.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  Reformatory 
shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  saicl  Board  of  Managers  shall  have 
power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consistent  with  improve- 
ment of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Criminals  in 
such  Reformatory  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  or  mechanical 
labor  as  a  means  of  their  support  and  reformation. 

Sec.  11.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  power  to 
transfer  temporarily  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons,  to  either  of  the  State  Prisons,  or  in  case  any  prisoner 
shall  become  insane,  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals 
any  prisoner  who  subsequent  to  his  committal,  shall  be  shown  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  his  convidtion  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  or  to  have  been  previously  convidted  of  crime,  and  may  also 
so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner  whose  presence  in 
the  Reformatory  appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution.  And  such  managers  may,  by  written 
requisition,  require  the  return  to  the  Reformatory  of  any  person 
who  may  have  beeu  so  transferred.  The  said  Board  of  Managers 
shall  also  have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  prisoners  within  the  Reformatory  may  be  allowed  to  go 
upon  parole  outside  of  the  Reformatory  buildings  and  inclosure, 
but  to  remain,  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  subjedt  at  any  time  to 
be  taken  back  within  the  inclosure  of  said  Reformatory  ;  and  full 
power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  re- 
imprison  any  convidt  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
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said  Board,  whose  written  order  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  in  it  to  authorize  such 
officers  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or 
paroled  prisoner  ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to 
execute  said  order  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.  The  said 
Board  of  Managers  shall  also  have  the  power  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  dis- 
cipline, instrudtiou,  education,  removal  and  temporary  or  con- 
ditional release  and  return  as  aforesaid  of  all  couvufts  in  said 
Reformatory. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  there  is  unoccupied  room  in  the  Refor- 
matory, the  Board  of  Managers  may  make  requisition  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  shall  seledl  such  number  as  is  re- 
quired by  such  requisition  from  among  the  youthful,  well  behaved 
and  most  promising  convidls  in  the  State  prisons  and  county  pen- 
itentiaries convidled  of  felony,  and  transfer  them  to  the  Reform- 
atory for  education  and  treatment  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereof.  And  the  Board  of  Managers  are  hereby  authorized  to 
leceive  and  detain,  during  the  term  of  their  sentence  to  State 
prison,  such  prisoners  so  transferred,  and  the  laws  applicable  to 
convidts  in  State  prisons,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  commutation 
of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct,  shall  be  applicable  to  said  con- 
vict when  transferred  under  this  section 

SEC.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Managers  to 
maintain  such  control  over  all  prisoners  committed  to  their  cus- 
tody as  shall  prevent  them  from  committing  crime,  best  secure 
their  self-support  and  accomplish  their  reformation.  When  any 
prisoner  shall  be  received  into  the  Reformatory  upon  direct  sen- 
tence thereto,  they  shall  cause  to  be  entered  in  a  register  the  date 
of  such  admission,  the  name,  age,  nativity,  nationality,  with  such 
other  fa<5ts  as  may  be  ascertained,  of  parentage,  of  early  social 
influences,  as  seem  to  indicate  the  constitutional  and  acquired  de- 
fers and  tendencies  of  the  prisoner  ;  and  based  upon  these,  an 
estimate  of  the  then  present  condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  best 
probable  plan  of  treatment  Upon  such  register  shall  be  entered 
quarter-yearly,  or  oftener,  minutes  of  observed  improvement,  or 
deterioration  of  character,  and  notes  as  to  method  and  treatment 
employed  ;  also  all  orders  or  alterations  affecting  the  standing  or 
situation  of  such  prisoner,  the  circumstances  of  the  final  release 
and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the  personal  history  which  may  be 
brought  to  their  knowledge. 

SEC.  14.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall,  under  a  system  of 
marks  or  otherwise,  fix  upon  a  uniform  plan  under  which  they 
shall  determine  what  number  of  marks  or  what  credit  shall  be 
earned  by  each  prisoner  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  the  condition  of  increased  privileges,  or  of  release  from 
their  control,  which  system  shall  be  subject  to  revision  from  time 
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to  time.  Bach  prisoner  so  sentenced  shall  be  credited  for  good 
personal  demeanor,  diligence  in  labor  and  study,  and  for  re- 
sults accomplished,  and  be  charged  for  dereliction,  negligence  and 
offenses.  An  abstract  of  the  record  in  the  case  of  each  prisoner 
remaining  under  control  of  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  made 
semi-annually,  considered  by  the  Managers  at  the  regular  meeting, 
and  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  abstract  will  show 
the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  the  then  present  situation,  whether 
in  the  Reformatory,  State  prison,  asylum  or  elsewhere,  whether 
any  and  how  much  progress  of  improvement  has  been  made,  aud 
the  reason  for  release  or  continued  custody,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Managers  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the 
standing  of  each  prisoner's  account  of  marks  or  credits  shall  be 
made  known  to  him  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  oftener,  if  he 
shall  at  any  time  request  it,  and  may  make  provision  by  which 
any  prisoner  may  see  and  converse  with  some  of  the  said  Mana- 
gers during  every  month.  When  it  appears  to  the  said  Managers 
that  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner 
will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law  aud  that 
his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then 
they  shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from  im- 
prisonment. But  no  other  petition  or  other  form  of  application 
for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Mana- 
gers. Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  grant  a  pardon  or  commutation  in  any 
case. 

Sec.  15.  If,  through  oversight  or  otherwise,  any  person  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  said  Reformatory  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but 
the  person  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject 
to  the  liabilities  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section 
seven  hundred  of  the  Penal  Code  and  section  nine  of  this  act,  and 
in  such  case  said  Managers  shall  deliver  to  said  offender  a  copy  of 
this  act,  and  written  information  of  his  relation  to  said  Managers. 

Sec.  16.  Said  Managers  may  appoint  suitable  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  prison- 
ers who  are  released  on  parole,  and  who  shall  perform  such  other 
lawful  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Managers;  and 
such  persons  shall  be  subje<5l  to  direction  and  removal  by  said 
Managers,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  duties  actually  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Managers,  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  services  and  expenses,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  chaige  up- 
on and  paid  from  the  earnings  or  other  funds  of  the  Reformatory. 

Sec.  17.  The  following  acts  and  parts  of  acts  are  hereby 
repealed:  Sections  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  twenty  seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
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seventy;  all  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  laws  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  six;  all  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  seven; 
all  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  nine,  all  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty 
five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
all  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of  eigh 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  But  the  repeal  of  said  adls  shall 
not  in  any  way  affedl  the  validity  of  the  sentence  or  imprisonment 
of  any  person  sentenced  or  imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  any  adts 
so  repealed,  nor  in  any  w*iy  affecft  any  adlion  or  proceeding  now 
pending,  or  any  a<5l  performed  or  right  existing  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  a<5t ;  and  so  far  as  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  so  repealed  are  substantially  re-enacted  or  contained  in  this 
act,  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  continuing  such  provisions  in 
force  without  interruption. 

SEC.  19.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
In  the  general  prison  law  of  1889,   in  which  were  incorpor- 
ated the  leading  principles  of  the  special  Reformatory   act,  were 
these  sections  which   have  been  adjudged  applicable  to   this  in- 
stitution : 

Sec.  95.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  shall  direct 
the  classification  of  prisoners  into  three  grades,  as  follows  : — In 
the  first  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be  corrigible 
or  less  vicious  than  the  others  and  likely  to  observe  the  laws  and 
to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  discharge  ; 
in  the  second  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be  in- 
corrigible or  more  vicious,  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reason- 
ably obedient  to  prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with 
the  productiveness  of  their  labor,  or  of  the  labor  of  those  in  com- 
pany with  whom  they  may  be  employed  ;  in  the  third  grade  shall 
be  included  those  appearing  to  be  incorrigible  or  so  insubordinate 
or  so  incompetent  otherwise  than  from  temporary  ill  health  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  or  productiveness  of  the 
labor  of  the  prison. 

Sec.  99.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  in  each 
of  said  prisons  shall  be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  pris- 
oner to  maintain  himself  by  honest  industry  after  his  discharge 
from  imprisonment,  as  the  primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labor, 
and  such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  be  so  employed  at  hard 
labor  for  industrial  training  and  instruction  solely,  even  though 
no  useful  or  saleable  products  result  from  their  labor,  but  only  in 
case  such  industrial  training  or  instruction  can  be  more  effectively 
given  in  such  manner.  Otherwise,  and  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  first  grade 
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as  aforesaid,  the  labor  of  such  prisoners  shall  be  so  directed  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  and  value  of  useful  or  saleable  prod- 
ucts. 

Sec.  ioo.  The  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  second  grade  in  each 
of  said  prisons  shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  and  value  of  useful  and  saleable  products,  but 
secondarily  to  fitting  such  prisoners  to  maintain  themselves  by 
honest  industry  after  their  discharge  from  imprisonment,  even 
though  their  labor  be  rendered  thereby  less  productive. 

Sec.  ioi  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  third  grade  shall 
be  directly  solely  to  such  exercise  as  shall  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  or  the  manufacturing  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  of 
such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State, 
or  such  other  manual  labor  as  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 
shall  direct,  which  shall  not  compete  with  free  labor. 

Sec.  102  The  system  of  productive  labor  in  each  of  said 
prisons  shall  be  either  the  public  account  system  or  what  is 
known  as  the  piece  pricesyetem,  or  partly  one  or  paitly  the  other 
of  such  systems,  as  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  shall 
determine.  By  the  public  account  system  is  meant  the  system  by 
which  the  State  furnishes  machinery  and  material  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners,  and  markets  the  products  of  such  labor  thereon. 
By  the  piece  price  system  is  meant  the  system  by  which  the  State 
receives  payment  for  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  up- 
on materials  and  machinery  furnished  by  the  person  making  such 
payment,  or  furnished  partly  by  such  person  and  partly  by  the 
State. 

Sec.  103.  Whenever  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State 
therefore  shall  be  insufficient  to  conduct  or  continue  such  pro- 
ductive labor  under  the  public  account  system,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
to  cause  such  productive  labor  to  be  conducted  under  the  piece 
price  system.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Prisons  and  Reformatories  and  agents  and  wardens  thereof 
to  obtain  the  full  market  rates  for  all  products  of  the  labor  of 
prisoners  of  such  prison,  whether  manufactured  under  the  piece 
price  system  or  under  the  public  account  system.  But  none  of  the 
products  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  products. 

Sec.  105.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  em  plo>*ed  atone 
time  in  manufacturing  one  kind  of  goods  which  are  manafactured 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  all  persons  within  the  State  employed  in  manufacturing 
the  same  kind  of  goods,  as  shown  b>  the  last  United  States  census  of 
State  enumeration,  except  in  industries  in  which  not  to  exceed  fifty 
free  laborers  are  employed,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  prisoners  shall  be  employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  iron  hollow-ware,  and  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  shall  be  employed  in  all  the 
prisons  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
provided  further  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  upon  any  one 
of  said  specified  industries  in  any  of  the  penitentiaries,  reforma- 
tories or  houses  of  correction  in  the  State,  except  in  making  arti- 
cles for  the  use  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  State. 

Sec.  108.  Every  prisoner  confined  in  the  State  prisons  who 
shall  become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  his  term  of  sentence  by 
good  conduct  while  in  prison  or  confined  in  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  agent  and 
warden,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  said  Reformatory,  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  earniLgs  of  the  prison  or  Reformatory  in  which 
he  is  confined,  such  Cv»mpensation  to  be  graded  by  the  agent  and 
warden  of  the  prison  for  the  prisoners  therein,  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Reformatory  for  the  prisoners  therein,  for  the  time 
which  such  prisoner  may  work,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  compen- 
sation allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount  ten  per  centum 
of  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  Reformatory  in  which  they  are 
confined.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based 
both  on  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on 
the  willingness,  industry  and  good  conduct  of  such  prisoner ; 
provided  that  whenever  any  prisoner  shall  forfeit  his  good  time 
for  misconduct  or  violation  of  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
prison,  he  shall  forfeit  out  of  the  compensation  allowed  under 
this  section  fifty  cents  for  each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited,  and  pro- 
vided that  prisoners  serving  life  sentences  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  section  when  their  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle 
other  prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence  subject  to  forfeiture  of 
good  time  for  misconduct  as  herein  provided.  The  agent  and 
warden  of  each  prison  or  the  superintendent  of  said  Reformatory 
may  institute  and  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  fines  to  be  im- 
posed at  his  discretion  in  place  of  his  other  penalties  and  punish- 
ments, to  be  deducted  from  such  compensation  standing  to  the 
credit  of  any  prisoner  for  misconduct  by  said  prisoner. 

Sec.  1 10.  The  amount  of  such  surplus  standing  on  the  books 
of  the  prison  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner,  may  be  drawn  by  the 
prisoner  during  bis  imprisonment,  only  upon  the  certified  approv- 
al of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  for  disbursement  by  the 
agent  and  warden  of  said  prisons,  or  superintendent  of  said  Re- 
formatory, to  aid  dependent  relatives  of  such  prisoner,  or  for  books, 
instruments  and  instruction  not  supplied  by  the  prison  to  the  men 
of  his  grade,  or  may  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Superintendent 
of  State  Prisons  be  so  disbursed  without  the  consent  of  such  prison- 
er, but  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed  for  indulgences  of 
food,  clothing  or  ornament  beyond  the  common  condition  of  the 
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others  in  his  class  in  the  prison  at  the  time.  And  any  balance  to 
the  credit  of  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  conditional  release  as 
provided  by  this  a<5l,  shall  be  subje<5l  to  the  draft  of  the  prisoner 
in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  shall  approve;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  absolute  discharge 
of  any  prisoner,  the  whole  amount  of  credit  balance  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  subje<5l  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure.     Provided,  that  any 

!>risoner  violating  his  conditional  release,  when  the  violation  is 
ormally  declared  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  paroled  prison- 
ers, or  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  said  Reformatory,  shall  there- 
by forfeit  any  credit  balance;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  herein  pro- 
vided for  fines  imposed,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be 
applied  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  recapture  as  hereinbefore  prov- 
ided. 

Sec.  3  The  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  El- 
mira,  and  the  managing  authorities  of  any  of  the  penitentiaries  or 
other  penal  institutions  of  this  State,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
condu<5l  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  therein  respectively  under  the 
public  account  system,  or  piece  price  system  in  like  manner  and 
subject  to  like  restrictions  as  labor  is  authorized  by  title  two  of 
chapter  three  of  part  four  of  the  revised  Statutes,  as  hereby  a- 
mended,  to  be  conducted  in  the  State  Prisons.  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Superintendant  of  State  Prisons  or  the  agents  and 
wardens  or  managers  of  any  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State 
to  hereafter  receive  or  permit  to  be  received  therein  any  prisoner 
convicted  in  the  United  States  court  held  without  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  in  any  State  court  other  than  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Reception  of  Prisoners. — All  individuals  committed  to  the 
Reformatory,  except  those  sentenced  by  federal  courts  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  are  brought  to  the  institution  by  its  transfer 
officer,  and  not  by  shrievalty  officers  of  the  county  in  which  they 
are  convicted.  The  clothing  in  which  they  arrive  is  taken  from 
them,  they  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing  in  a  bathing  room, 
their  heads  are  close-cropped,  their  faces  shaven,  their  bodies  care- 
fully scrutinized  to  note  obvious  physical  ailments  and  deficiencies 
and  to  discover  marks  that  would  aid  to  identify  them,  if  neces- 
sary ;  their  weight  and  height  is  recorded,  and  finally  each  man 
is  provided  with  a  new  outfit  of  wearing  apparel.  The  latter  in- 
cludes a  black  close-fitting  cheviot  jacket,  cut  in  the  fatigue  style, 
with  a  single  row  of  nickel-plated  buttons  at  the  front ;  two  pairs 
of  trousers — one  for  use  in  the  workshop  and  the  other  for  wear  at 
military  drills,  school  exercises  and  general  assemblages — and   a 
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vest,  all  made  of  a  gray  diagonal  cloth  ;  a  forage  cap  of  the  same 
material,  with  patent-leather  chin  strap  ;  two  suits  of  undercloth- 
ing indelibly  marked  with  the  user's  number  ;  two  pairs  of  wollen 
half  hose,  a  pair  of  serviceable  low-cut  shoes,  a  black  cotton  neck- 
tie, and  a  Turkey-red  cotton  handkerchief.  There  is  furnished  in 
addition  to  these,  a  "kit"  of  cell  furniture,  consisting  of  two  pairs 
of  sheets,  two  pillow  cases  and  two  towels,  properly  marked  to  en- 
able identification  ;  tin  water  and  tea  cups  and  washbasin  ;  pewter 
table  spoon,  a  glass  jar  for  molasses,  a  cup  for  salt,  blacking  brush 
and  blacking,  hair  brush  and  comb,  and  a  small  looking-glass.  In 
his  cell  the  newcomer  finds  an  iron  bedstead  with  straw-filled  mat- 
tress and  pillow,  a  double  and  a  single  blanket,  a  chair,  a  hinged 
wall  table,  a  hanging  closet  with  compartments  especially  adapted 
for  the  various  pieces  of  property  assigned  to  him,  and  a  night 
pail. 

The  neophyte  usually  has  an  opportunity  for  several  hours' 
calm  contemplation  of  his  condition  before  he  is  called  from  his  cell 
for  his  first  conference  with  the  General  Superintendent.  At  this 
meeting  he  is  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  of  his  whole 
history,  being  called  upon  to  furnish  for  the  records  all  the  facts 
within  his  ken  relating  to  his  parentage,  early  environment,  per- 
sonal habits  and  present  ambitions.  The  line  of  inquiry  is  espec- 
ially directed  in  every  instance  to  establishing  a  cause  for  the 
crime  committed,  and  with  the  effects  of  heredity  in  view,  it  is 
sought  to  ascertain  with  reference  to  ancestors,  "even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,"  the  character  of  their  employment, 
whether  any  of  them  have  been  criminals  or  public  charges,  and 
whether  they  have  been  affected  with  insanity  or  epilepsy.  The 
information  adduced  as  to  progenitors  often  has  an  influence  in  de- 
ciding the  trade  to  be  taught  to  the  novice,  who  is  usually  unac- 
customed to  and  unskilled  at  labor  and  who  seldom  evinces  any 
ch  >ice,  so  inconsiderate  is  he  of  the  future.  The  class  of  manu- 
facturing mostly  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  to  which  the  man  is 
likely  to  go  upon  his  release  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  momentous  matter  of  trades  instruction.  An 
outcome  of  this  interview,  beside  the  material  one  of  supplying 
data  for  the  records  and  mapping  out  the  courses  of  the  subject  in 
the  school  of  letters  and  in  the  technological  department,   is  the 
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formation  by  the  General  Superintendentof  a  judgment  as  to  the 
mental  capability  and  moral  susceptibility  of  each. 

The  prisoners  are  usu  ally  transported  to  the  Reformatory  in 
groups  of  from  six  to  sixteen.  Immediately  after  the  private 
conference  of  each  member  of  a  group  with  the  Superintendent 
the  whole  body  is  assembled  for  general  instruction  from  the  same 
officer.  The  discip'.inary  plan,  with  the  marking  system  and  all 
its  ramifications,  their  privileges  and  restrictions,  the  requirements 
and  the  penalties  for  falling  short  of  them,  are  explained  with 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  followed  by  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment at  the  outset  of  the  new  career.  Those  who  have  physical 
blemishes  or  organic  disorders  are  examined  by  the  physician  to 
determine  their  ability  to  perform  the  class  of  work  selected  for 
them.  After  receiving  from  the  librarian  an  equipment  of  school 
supplies,  including  slate,  paper,  and  pencils,  together  with  a  book 
of  rules  and  a  volume  on  military  tactics,  they  are  ready  for  en- 
listment in  the  awkward  squad  of  the  regiment  and  their  insti- 
tutional life  begins  in  earnest. 

Classification  of  Inmates. — The  Reformatory  plan  in- 
volves the  dividing  of  prisoners  into  three  classes,  or  grades.  It 
is  not  an  arbitrary  division  governed  by  a  superficial  estimate  of 
superiority  or  inferiority  in  one  or  more  particulars,  but  a  par- 
tition controllable  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  men  themselves, 
their  conduct,  industry,  and  studiousness  being  factors  in  securing 
their  promotion  or  retrogradation.  The  grades  are  styled  the 
Upper  First,  the  Lower  First  and  the  Second.  Tyros  are  inducted 
to  the  Lower  First  grade,  the  outfit  for  which  is  that  described  in 
the  next  preceding  paragraph.  They  take  their  meals  in  their 
rooms,  the  rations  being  served  to  them  in  tin  basins.  By  main- 
taining a  good  record  for  six  successive  months  they  may  advance 
to  the  Upper  First  grade,  from  which  alone  they  may  secure 
release  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  for  which 
they  could  be  imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  which  they  were  con- 
vidled.  In  this  they  wear  a  uniform  of  sky  blue,  their  cells  are 
more  commodious,  they  are  provided  with  spring  beds  and  they 
eat  at  tables  in  a  large  dining  room.  From  their  ranks  are  chosen 
the  officers  and  most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
regiment,  as  well  as  the  monitors  in  the  shops  and  the  turnkeys 
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on  the  cell  blocks.  If  their  records  continue  perfect  another  six 
months  they  become  candidates  for  conditional  release,  the  ulti- 
matum being  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
the  securing  of  satisfactory  employment. 

The  downward  step  from  the  Lower  First  Grade  leads  to  the 
Second,  or  convidt,  grade.  Into  this  drop  the  Lower  First  Grade 
men  whose  condudl,  school  or  labor  records  are  imperfecft  for  two 
or  three  months  in  succession,  and  men  of  both  divisions  who  are 
guilty  of  insubordination  or  any  serious  infraction  of  rules,  or  who 
are  dete<5led  in  the  commission  of  an  acfl  evidencing  a  spirit 
hostile  to  law  and  government.  Those  who  are  reduced  to  this 
class  forfeit  all  credit  marks  and  may  only  secure  readmission  to 
the  next  higher  grade  to  take  a  fresh  start  for  the  parole  goal  by 
earning  a  perfect  marking  for  three  successive  months.  Those 
who  fall  to  the  Second  grade  a  second  time  may  not  emerge  from 
it  for'six  months,  and  the  third  degradation  is  not  followed  by  ad- 
vancement for  a  year.  The  uniform  of  the  convict  grade  is  a 
bright  red.  Its  wearers  are  quartered  in  the  smallest  cells,  are 
deprived  of  all  room  furniture  not  essential  to  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, have  no  sheets  on  their  beds,  receive  no  tea  and  coffee  with 
their  rations,  lose  the  privilege  of  drawing  literature  of  any  kind 
from  the  library,  and  lose  their  right  to  receive  trade  instruction  as 
such.  While  the  men  of  the  Upper  First  Grade  are  allowed  to 
write  one  letter  each  mDtith,  aiid  those  of  the  Lower  First,  one 
every  two  months,  to  known  relatives,  Second  grade  men  are  not 
permitted  to  have  any  communication  whatsoever  with  the  out- 
side world.  In  the  cell  blocks,  on  the  drill  ground  and  at  general 
assemblages  the  members  of  the  different  grades  are  grouped  and 
kept  seperate  one  from  another,  but  it  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  maintain  this  sej unction  in  the  shops  and  trades  school. 

Daily  Routine. — The  engagements  of  each  inmate  are  in- 
tended to  absorb  his  thoughts  completely  during  most  of  his  wak- 
ing moments,  and  they  are  sufficiently  varied,  though  systematized 
to  prevent  any  of  the  noxious  effects  upom  the  mind  that  are 
often  the  effect  of  monotonous  habits.  An  object,  and  in  most 
instances  the  result,  is  to  so  effectually  monopolize  the  attention 
of  the  subjects  and  to  so  concentrate  their  intellection  upon  novel 
and  helpful  affairs,  that  there  is  scarcely  time  for  their  minds  to 
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revert  and  dwell  upon  the  degrading  and  demoralizing  incidents 
of  past  conditions.  They  are  awakened  week-day  mornings  at 
5  145.  Within  the  succeeding  hour  they  make  their  morning 
toilet,  cleanse  and  put  in  order  their  rooms  and  eat  their  bieak- 
fasts,  the  Upper  First  grade  men  being  unlocked  and  marched  to 
their  dining  room.  At  6  145  lines  are  formed  in  the  cell  block 
corridors  for  the  march  to  the  refuse  house  at  the  westerly  end  of 
the  westerly  yard,  and  thence  to  the  shops,  trades  school  and 
other  places  of  occupation,  where  at  seven  o'clock  the  work  of 
the  day  begins.  At  noon  there  is  an  intermission  of  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  at  4  :  15  P.  M.  all  able-bodied  men  within  the  en- 
closure are  assembled  on  the  parade  ground  for  dress  parade. 
Tea  is  served  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  and  the  succeeding 
hour,  if  it  be  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurdsday,  or  Friday  even- 
ing, is  devoted  to  preparing  for  the  schoo1  meetings  which  take 
up  a  period  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  from  6  130  to  8.  Between  the 
latter  hour  and  9  130  P.  M.,  th:*  general  retiring  time,  opportunity 
is  given  for  study  in  the  cells,  or  for  reading.  This  programme  is, 
of  course,  varied  for  individuals.  There  are  those  who  are  em- 
ployed at  productive  labor  or  in  domestic  seivice  or  who  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  in  the  morning  who  receive  trades  instruction 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  vice  versa.  A  majority  of  the  trades  school 
pupils  spend  a  portion  of  two  days  a  week  in  the  drawing  class 
room.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  work  is  suspended 
in  the  shops  and  trades  class  rooms  and  the  four  hours  are  devoted 
to  drilling  and  military  ceremonies.  There  are  evening  class  meet- 
ings for  every  man  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  and  for  those  most  near- 
ly illiterate  and  those  taking  special  courses  as  often  as  four  times  a 
week.  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings  have  come  to  be  known 
as  '  'off  nights' '  because  there  are  no  exercises  calling  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  those  evenings  are 
nevertheless  busy  ones  for  many.  On  Monday  evening  the  alge- 
bra class  meets,  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  regiment  are  brought  together  for  tactical  instruction  and 
discussion,  and  the  reference  library  is  opened  for  the  temporary 
loaning  of  books  of  a  scientific  and  didactic  character,  while  on 
Saturday  evenings  there  is  a  session  of  the  class  in  electricity 
and  the  chorus  choir  of  400  voices  is  assembled  for  rehearsal. 
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On  ?unday  the  awakening  call  is  not  sounded  until  6  115  A. 
M.  and  the  breakfast  and  march  to  the  West  yard  are  correspond- 
ingly late.  After  the  latter  police  duty  has  been  performed,  all 
return  to  their  cells  and  prepare  for  the  weekly  inspection  of  cloth- 
ing and  room  furniture,  which  iscondudted  by  the  inmate  military 
officers.  At  10 130  all  First  Grade  men  attend  a  ledture  on  pradt- 
ioal  ethics  and  at  3  P.  M.  members  of  the  academic  and  upper  in- 
termediate classes  listen  to  a  le<5ture  on  moral  philosophy.  Religi- 
ous services  for  all  occur  in  the  evening.  The  signals  denoting 
the  time  for  the  different  occurrences  in  the  routine  are  sounded  by 
the  regimental  bugler. 

Marking  System.— The  meter  of  every  man's  career  in  the 
Reformatory  is  the  record  appearing  upon  the  pages  bearing  his 
name  in  the  conduct,  labor  and  school  ledgers.  A  most  minute 
account  is  kept  of  each  man's  behavior,  working  habits  and 
school  proficiency,  and  by  this  he  rises  or  falls.  For  each  month 
every  man  is  credited  with  nine  marks  for  assumed  perfection  in 
demeanor,  labor  and  school,  or  three  marks  for  each  of  the 
branches  named.  For  breaches  of  rules,  for  careless,  slovenly 
and  inadequate  work  in  the  shops  and  trades  school,  and  for  fail- 
ure to  reach  a  prescribed  standard  in  the  school  of  letters,  marks 
are  deducted  in  accordance  with  a  well  defined  scale.  Demeanor 
offences  are  recorded  on  report  blanks,  with  which  every  officer 
is  supplied.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds,  designated  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  class,  printed  on  chocolate,  yellow  and  pink  papers, 
respectively.  The  filing  of  six  reports  of  the  third  class,  or  three 
of  the  second,  against  an  individual  in  the  course  of  a  month  en- 
tails the  loss  of  a  mark.  Minutes  of  the  grave  offences  are  made 
on  the  chocolate  blanks,  the  number  of  marks  deducted  depending 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offence  charged.  Defects  in  labor, 
ranging  from  inattention  to  failure  to  perform  the  daily  task  as- 
signed, are  noted  on  gray  report  blanks,  three  of  which  in  any 
month  cancel  a  labor  credit  mark.  Notices  of  all  reports  lodged 
against  an  inmate  are  sent  to  him  on  the  day  of  filing  and|if  he 
deems  himself  unjustly  accused  he  may  notify  the  Superintendent, 
who  will  institute  an  investigation  to  ensure  rightful  adjustment 
of  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a  summary  of  each  man's 
conduct  and  labor  record  is  transcribed  on  a  slip  styled  "Conduct 
Report"  from  which  may  be  gathered  at  a  glance  the  character  of 
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his  behavior  •  and  whether  his  labor  has  been  willing  or  forced. 
These  bear  the  signatures  of  the  officer  in  whose  charge  the  man 
has  been  most  of  the  working  hours  of  the  month.  A  list  of  re- 
ports, together  with  the  percentages  allowed  on  the  various  school 
examination  papers,  is  written  on  individual  journals  which  are 
distributed  monthly,  to  enable  each  man  to  know  his  exact  status. 
To  save  his  school  marks  the  student  is  required  to  answer  cor- 
rectly 75  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  questions  submitted  at  the 
monthly  examination.  Receiving  less  than  75  per  cent,  he  loses 
one  mark,  less  than  50  per  cent.,  two  marks  and  less  than  25  per 
cent.,  the  entire  school  credit. 

A  perfect  record  for  purposes  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade 
is  a  series  of  * 'nines,"  Six  successive  "nines"  in  the  Lower  First 
grade  entitle  him  who]  earned  them  to  promotion  to  the  Upper 
First,  and  the  same  number  in  the  latter  grade  make  their  poss- 
essor eligible  for  parole.  The  loss  of  one  of  the  nine  marks  month- 
ly accredited,  involves  the  loss  of  one  month's  time,  but  the  loss 
of  two  or  more  marks  results  in  a  forfeiture  of  all  previous  credits 
in  the  grade,  and,  if  the  offence,  or  offences,  be  deemed  sufficient- 
ly serious,  may  be  followed  by  a  redudlion  to  the  next  lower,  or 
lowest,  grade.  Demeanor  and  labor  debits  are  sometimes  arbi- 
trarily balanced  when  it  is  shown  by  subsequent  records  that  an 
earnest  and  well-dire6ted  effort  is  being  made  to  retrieve  losses. 
Deficient  school  markings  are  made  up  when  the  pupil  follows  his 
failure  by  getting  100  per  cent,  in  the  same  study,  or  by  earning 
promotion,  ahead  of  his  classmates,  to  the  next  higher  class.  A 
school  court  is  held  each  month  to  try  cases  relating  to  doubtful 
markings. 

Wage-earning  Plan. — In  accordance  with  the  long-cher- 
ished scheme  of  placing  the  inmates  with  respedl  to  labor  on  as 
nearly  the  same  basis  as  laborers  without  the  walls  as  possible, 
there  was  experimentally  inaugurated  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  1892,  (Odlober  1st,  1891),  in  consonance  with  sedlion  108  of 
the  Prison  adl  of  1889,  a  wage-earning  system,  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  apply  concurrently  with  the  orignal  marking  plan  until  its 
feasibility  has  been  proven  beyond  peradventure.  It  gives  to  each 
prisoner  an  earning  capacity,  requires  him  to  pay  for  his  mainten- 
ance, and  offers  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  disposition  and 
ability  to  subsist  by  his  own  voluntary  exertions,  thus  supplying 
an  invaluable  test  as  to  his  fitness  to  maintain  himself  at   liberty. 
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Each  mm  is  credited  with  his  earnings  in  labor  for  every  full 
day's  work  of  ei^ht  hours  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  p»r  day  in  the 
Second,  45  cents  per  day  in  the  Lower  First,  and  55  cents  per  day 
in  the  Upper  First  grade.  This  rate  is  not  fixed  with  reference 
to  an  estimate  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  labor,  but  is  govern- 
ed by  the  legal  provision  restricting  the  amount  that  may  be  dis- 
bursed to  inmates  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Re- 
formatory. 

Labor  consists  of  the  daily  occupation  during  the  eight  work- 
ing hours.  In  the  tasked  industries  an  additional  credit,  at  the 
grade  rate,  is  given  for  all  work  in  excess  of  requirement,  and  a 
debit  incurred  (or  shortage.  In  the  trades  school  a  debit  is  incurred 
by  an  average  marking  of  less  than  75  per  cent,  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  debit  in  study  is  made.  Reports  for  dereliction  in  labor  oper- 
ate to  increase  the  lab  >r  debit,  on  the  same  scale  as  demeanor  re- 
ports. 

Time  occupied  by  military  drill  is  paid  at  the  following  rates  ; 
Privates,  at  the  grade  rate  ;  corporal.  Lower  First,  48  cents;  Upper 
First,  58  cents  ;  3rd  sergeant,  60  cents  ;  2nd  sergeant,  63  cents  ; 
1st  sergeant.  65  cents  ;  2nd  lieutenant,  68  cents  ;  1st  lieutenant,  70 
cents  ;  captain,  75  cents  per  day. 

In  conduct,  fines  are  imposed  on  the  basis  of  demeanor  reports 
as  follows:  Third  class  (pink)  10  cents;  2nd  class  (yellow)  30 
cents,  1  st  class  (chocolate)  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent. 

In  study,  a  demerit  of  $1.00  is  incurred  for  failure  in  any  sub- 
ject where  the  marking  is  not  below  50  per  cent.;  below  50  per 
cent,  and  not  below  25  per  cent.,  $2.00  below  25  per  cent.   $3.00, 

From  his  earnings  each  man  is  required  to  pay  for  what  he 
receives:  in  board  and  lodging  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  day  in 
the  Second,  32  cents  per  day  in  the  Lower  First,  and  40  cents 
per  day  in  the  Upper  First  grade;  in  clothing,  at  an  established  sche- 
dule of  prices;  and  in  medical  attendance,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per 
visit.  While  for  the  present  the  prices  of  board  are  inflexible, 
a  plan  is  under  consideration  by  which  his  expenditure  in  this 
direction  will  be  placed  in  the  control  of  each  inmate. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  said  that  a  debit  of  $t.oo 
in  conduct,  study,  or  labor  is  equivalent  to  one  mark  under  the 
systen  of  nines,  and  the  effect  on  grade  promotion  is  the  same. 
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Reduction;  in  grade  cancels   any*  balance-  to-  the  credit  ok  the 
man  reduced.     Debits  once  incurred  maybe  made  up  so  far  as 
tbeir  effect  on  grade  promotion,  restoration,  or  reduction  {is  con- 
cerned, in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  marks  are  regained  under  > 
the  system  of  nines.    It  is'  intended  that  any  total  credit  balance  * 
obtained  under  this  system  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the^ 
inmate. earning  it,  either  as  a  fund  to  be  paid  Wm  oa  release,   or 
possibly  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  his  condition  while  in   the  • 
Reformatory. 

The  Paroi^b. — The  cardinal  principle  oftfafe  Reformatory  plan « 
is  the  practically  indeterminate  sentence*  with  its  essential  concomi- 
tant— conditional  release  or  parole.    This  is  the  axis  about  which  • 
all  the  beneficent  features  foMreating  and  curing  the  criminal  pa- 
tients, which  have  been  so  generously  provided  by  the  State,  re-- 
volves*    In  the  strife  for  liberty- habits  of  studiousness,   industry. 
and  uprightness  are  acquired  by  degrees  until  in  a  great  majority: 
of  instances-they  become  almost  instinctive  and  the  tendencies  to- 
ward vice  and  crime  are-  crowded  out.    The  requirements  for- 
conditional  release  are  six  months-  perfedl  record  in  the-  Upper- 
First  grade — whioh,  it-wilt  be -remembered  can  only  be  reached  after- 
six  months'  perfect  record  in  the  Lower -First — and  the  confidence 
of  the  management  that  the  candidate  is  "morally,  intelle&ually, 
and  physically  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood."    The  Board  of 
Managers  hold  meetings  quarterly — in«  the  last 'weeks  of  January, 
April.  July,  and  October — to  consider  the  cases  of  those  *whe- 
are  eligible  for  parole.    Each  candidate  ^interviewed;  his  records 
are  scrutinized  and  the  recommendation  of- the  Superintendent  is  i 
heard,   before  adliqn  is  taken,     In   the  event  of  the  conditional J 
release  being  authorized  there^s  still  another  formality  prior  to  its 
realization  :  Satisfactory  employment  must besecured.. 

The  principal  regulations  groverning  paroled  men,  which  are 
printed  on  the  certificates  issued  to  each,,  are,  these: 

i. — The  graduate  shall  proceed  dire<ftly  to  the  placeof  employ- 
ment provided.for  him  and  there  remain,  if  practicable,  for,  at  least' 
s^x  months. 

2.  — In  case  he  finds  it  desirable. to. change  his  employment  oj\ 
residence,  he  shall  first  get  the  consent  of  the  Managers  through 
the  General  Superintendent. 

$.— He  shall  on  the  first  of  every  .months  fo»  tbe<  period  of  six  i 
months  or  more,  and  until  absplutejy  rela^s^i  by>tteflfoflag$j3,,, 
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forward  to  the  General  Superintendent  a  report  of  himself  certified 
by  his  employer  or  an  agent  of  the  Managers,  which  report  shall 
4dtate  Whfether  he'has  been  constantly  under  pay  during  the  month 
Hrfd  if'riot,  ^hy'ttOt/arid  htfw  much  money  hehas  expended  and 
isared^c^tiherrwith^gttrteralimd  full  statement  of  himself  and 
^surroundings. 

4.— rHe-shallin^all  re^pe<ft3  conduct  himself  honestly,  avoid 
.low  andjevil  associations,  and  shall  abstain  -from  intoxicating 
'  drinks. 

*Each  man  is  advised,  prior  to  his  departure,  that  he  need 
not  fear  to  communicate  with  the  management  in  case  he  loses  his 
situation  or  becomes  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness.  He 
is  assured  that  he  may,  at  all  times,  r€ly  on  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  the  Managers  and  Superintendent  and  that,  in  case  of  disaster, 
*he  may  find  the' Reformatory  a  desirable  retreat.  If  the  terms  of 
the  conditional  release  are  faithfully  Complied  with  for  a  period  of 
six  "months,  the  Board  of 'Managers,  by  vote  at  one  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  grant  absolute  release,  which  operates  the  same 
as  a  pardon  by  the  Governor. 

-Counting  Rooms.— For  the*  keeping  of  records  of  the  institu- 
tion there  are  three  corps  of  clerks,  accommodated  in  as  many 
localities,  and  each  engaged  upon  a  separate  specific  branch  of  the 
work.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  of  the  General  Superintend- 
ent's residence,  and  abutting  the  main  entrance  to  the  enclosure, 
is  the  suite  of. general  offices  where  are  kept  the  maintenance  and 
monetary  accounts.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  "business office"  in 
the  West  yard,  convenient  to  the  shops  and  trades  school  build- 
ings, where  records  of  the  products  and  sales  of  manufactured 
merchandise,  of  the  disposition  of  raw  materials,  of  the  transfer 
of  property  between  the  various  departments  of  the  institution, 
and  of  the  labor  performed  by  inmates  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ments are  kept.  The  methods  adopted  in  these  two  offices  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  in  vogue  in  the  accountant's  and 
cashier's  rooms  of  any  large  manufacturing  concern.  The  third 
group  of  clerks  is  stationed  on  the  guard  room  floor  as  the  second 
story  of  the  central  building  is  called.  They  register  all  incidents 
•felatirtg  to  the  conduct,  labor  arid  study  6feach  inmate,  record 
•  his  -earnings  'with'  the  charges  agatflst  him'  for  bbard ;  Cfothes,'  fitfes, 
etc,  and-keep exhaustive  memoranda,  easily  referred  to  and  •un- 
derstood, of  every    incident  that  affects  him — every    privilege 
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granted,  every  penalty  imposed.  In  the  guard  room  floor  office  are 
also  the  cell  and  labor  journals,  indicating  where  any  individual 
is  to  be  found  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  bio- 
graphical ledgers,  in  which  are  entered  under  each  man's  name 
his  age  upon  admission,  crime  of  which  convicted,  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  possible  under  the  conviction,  names  of  rela- 
tives and  their  history,  especially  with  relation  to  their  criminal 
experience,  insanity,  epilepsy,  dissipation,  education  and  prop- 
erty accumulations  ;  so  much  of  his  own  career  as  may  be  learned 
at  the  time  of  his  initiation  or  thereafter,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  education,  the  general  character  of  his  associations, 
and  his  religious  training  ;  a  summaiy  of  his  physical  defects,  if 
any,  estimates  of  his  mental  capability,  and  ethical  appreciation, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  best  course  of 
treatment  adapted  to  the  case,  the  trade  to  be  taught  being  an 
important  element  of  the  prescription.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chief  clerk  in  each,  all  members  of  the  clerical  staff  in  the  guard 
room  floor  and  business  offices  are  inmates.  Adjoining  the  guard 
room  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  General  Superintendent,  the  Prin- 
cipal Keeper  and  the  Military  Instructor. 

Dietary. — The  meals  for  the  community  of  nearly  1,500  per- 
sons are  all  prepared  in  a  one  story  brick  structure  in  the  rear  of 
the  administration  building.  The  basement  contains  baking 
ovens  and  store  rooms,  and  the  main  floor  paved  with  marble,  in- 
cludes a  large  kitchen  in  which  inmates'  soups,  stews,  and  hashes 
are  prepared  in  great  steam-heated  kettles ;  a  smaller  kitchen  and 
a  dining  room  for  the  officers  and  employees,  ice  rooms,  butcher 
shop,  supply  rooms,  culinary  class  room,  etc.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  inmates  eat  in  their  rooms,  the  breakfast  being  carried  to 
them  in  pans  on  large  wooden  trays,  and  the  dinnei  being  deliv- 
ered to  them  on  a  slide  which  they  pass  en  route  to  their  ceils. 
One  of  the  most  valued  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
First  grade  is  that  of  taking  their  meals  in  a  dining  room  at  tables 
seating  from  a  doztn  to  two  dozen.  The  tables  are  covered  with 
white  cloths  and  are  furnished  with  crockery  and  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  casters,  etc.  The  room  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  central 
building  and  is  connected  by  a  short  covered  passage-way  with 
the  kitchen. 
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The  food  furnished  the  inmates  is  palatable,  substantial  and 
nourishing,  and  is  provided  without  stint.  The  breakfast  each 
morning  consists  of  beef  hash,  bread,  and  a  coffee  made  from  the 
ground  bean  and  burnt  bread  crusts,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
in  the  evening  bread,  molasses  and  sugared  tea  are  served.  Upper 
First  grade  men  have  in  addition,  with  their  last  meal,  butter  and 
either  currant  or  apple  sauce.  The  bills  of  fare  for  dinners  are  more 
varied.  On  one  day  mutton  stew  with  potatoes  and  carrots  is  dis- 
tributed, on  another  vegetable  soup,  on  another  roast  beef  with 
potatoes  and  carrots  is  distributed,  on  another  vegetable  soup,  on 
another  roast  beef  with  gravy,  and  on  another  corned  l»eefwith 
potatoes  or  cabbage.  Bread  is  served  in  liberal  quantities  and 
coffee  is  allowed  to  Upper  First  ~rade  men  daily  and  to  the  Lower 
First  grade  four  days  a  week  at  noon.  Second  grade  men  receive 
neither  coffee  nor  tc-a  at  any  meal. 

Hospital,.  —  The  two  upper  floors  of  the  south  wing  pavilion, 
are  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary,  and  they  contain  a  great  va- 
riety of  appliances  and  conveniences  for  treating  all  classes  of  in- 
juries and  diseases.  The  apartments  of  the  lower  floor  include  a 
reception  and  operating  room,  a  dispensary,  two  large  patients' 
wards,  dining  room  and  sleeping  room  for  the  hospital  steward. 
On  the  loft  above  is  a  single,  large,  Mght,  airy  room  which  is  re- 
served for  patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  Access 
to  both  floors  may  be  had  by  means  of  a  commodious  hydiaulic 
elevator.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  so  good  that  there 
is  scarcely  ever  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  included 
in  the  hospital  count. 

Auditorium, — For  attractiveness  no  place  within  the  Re- 
formatory precincfls  can  vie  with  the  great  assembly  hall  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  administration  building.  It  has  been  enlarged 
and  its  interior  has  been  entirely  reconstructed ,  chiefly  by  inmates, 
during  the  year.  It  was  nearly  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  time 
this  report  is  dated.  As  remodelled  the  hall  is  72  feet  deep  by  93 
feet  wide,  has  a  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  27  feet  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  on  the  inclined  floor  and  in  the  horseshoe  gallery 
of  1664.  It  is  lighted  through  15  stained  glass  windows,  appro- 
priately designed,  in  which  the  predominating  colors  are  blue, 
old  gold,  purple  and  golden  brown.  These  are  in  harmony  with 
the  mural    and    ceiling    decorations,   which  include  artistically 
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executed  frieze,  border  and  dado,  especially  designed.  Artificial 
illumination  is  furnished  by  incandescent  ele<5lric  lamps  pendant 
from  a  large  corona  and  from  side  eledlroliers.  The  chairs  are  of 
iron  in  the  opera  pattern,  with  folding  seat  and  tilting  back,  and  are 
painted  a  pale  blue,  with  ornaments  picked  out  in  gold.  Entrance 
to  and  exit  from  the  auditorium  are  had  by  means  of  four  iron 
stairways  in  as  many  corners  and  by  a  hydraulic  elevator  connect- 
ing with  the  guard  room  floor.  The  remodelling  of  the  assembly 
room  was,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  accomplished  almost  ex- 
clusively through  the  agency  of  inmate  labor.  The  carpentry 
work  was  done  by  men  selected  from  the  class  learning  that  trade, 
and  the  decorations  by  members  of  the  frescoing  class,  the  chairs 
were  moulded  in  the  foundry,  the  windows  were  cut  and  fitted  by 
inmate  stained  glass  workers,  the  stairways  were  constructed  by 
the  machinist  class,  and  the  corona  and  eledlroliers  are  products 
of  the  brass  finishing  class. 
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No  one  of  the  mean*  adopted  for  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  the  Reformatory  exists  takes  higher  rank  than  the  School 
of  letters.  A  conspicious  requirement  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  committed  to  the  institution,  to  equip  them  to  take  and 
maintain  a  more  honorable  standing  in  the  social  army,  is  educa- 
tion in  what  are  called  the  * 'common  school  branches."  As  the 
statistics  printed  elsewhere  exhibit,  a  surprisingly  great  percent- 
age of  the  prisoners  are  wholly  illiterate  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  them  have  more  than  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principal  of  arithmetic  and 
ol  the  rudiments  of  language.  To  provide  for  a  correction  of  this 
general  intellectual  deficiency  there  is  a  graded  school,  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  of  which  is  compulsory.  The  range  of  studies 
extend  from  the  primary  principal  of  thought-expression  by 
symbols  to  popular  science,  economics,  ethics,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. One  of  the  pre-requisites  to  conditional  release  is  evidence 
of  progress  in  school,  and  while  it  is  not  demanded  that  the 
illiterates  shall  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class,  they  are 
not  deemed  suitable  subjects  for  the  parole  privilege  until  they 
have  attained  a  practical  knowledge  of  numbers  and  are  able  to 
read  easily  and  write  fluently  in  the  English  language. 

Organization  and  Methods.— There  are  in  the  school 
three  major  sections,  designated  Academic,  Intermediate  and 
Primary.  These  sections  are  subdivided  into  graded  clashes,  each 
comprising  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  pupils.  A  lecture 
division,  composed  of  all  members  of  the  academic  classes,  and  a 
.portion  of  those  in  the  intermediate,  contains  nearly  half  a  thous- 
and students.     The  faculty  is  composed  of  pedagogues  of  experi- 
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ence  living  in  Elmira  and  vicinity,  who  are  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  inmate-instructors.  Class  sessions  occur  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons.  The  Sunday  sessions  are  for 
consideration  and  discussion  of  topics  under  the  head  of  a  practical 
ethics  and  moral  philosophy.  The  evening  meetings  have  a 
duration  of  an  hour  and  a  half— from  6:30  to  8  o'clock.  The 
assignments  are  such  that  each  class  has  not  less  than  two  gather- 
ings a  week,  and  some  of  the  upper  class  members  are  assembled 
as  olten  as  five  times  in  that  period.  As  there  are  only  enough 
separate  apartments  available,  including  the  gymnasium,  to  ac- 
comodate six  classes  at  a  time,  nearly  half  the  subdivisions  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  when  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
school  forces  are  moblized,  are  supplied  with  improvised  recitation 
rooms  in  the  capacious  corridors  surrounding  the  cell-blocks,  heavy 
curtains  serving  for  partitions. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  somewhat  unusual.  The 
great  size  of  most  of  the  classes  precludes  the  possibility  of  much 
attention  to  individuals.  The  class  is  regarded  as  a  unit  so  far 
as  cultivation  is  concerned,  and  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  elevate 
the  whole  mass;  in  other  words,  to  secure  "the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.' '  The  teacher  explains  his  topic  as  lucidly 
as  his  conception  of  it  permits  and  then  invites  discussion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  group.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  instrucftor, 
taking  the  place  of  text-books,  are  printed  leaflets,  or 4  'outlines,"  of 
from  two  to  sixteen  pages  the  size  of  those  in  this  volume.  Upon 
these  outlines  appear,  in  terse,  succinct  paragraphs,  the  salient 
points  made  by  teacher  or  ledlurer  in  his  exhaustive  verbal  treat- 
ment of  the  special  subj^dl  in  hand.  The  outlines  are  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  classes  before  the  sessions  and,  with  such  notes 
as  *.he  pupils  choose  to  make  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose, 
constitute  the  only  guides  for  study.  In  noting  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  outlines  it  may  be  stated  at  the  first  that  experience 
has  shjwn  thit  their  very  meigreness  of  detail  both  invites  and 
compels  the  stridtest  attention  of  the  pupil.  As  compared  with 
the  bulky-text  books,  they  are  so  brief  as  not  to  discourage  the 
efforts  of  the  most  timid  delver  into  the  mines  of  knowledge,  and 
they  effedlually  prevent  the  too  ambitious  student  from  slighting 
his  present  lesson  by  reading  ahead  and  picking  up  a  lot  of  infor- 


matiou  that  cannot  but  be  fa&itious/since  he  has  not  been  prepared 
to  understand  it.  The  effedt  upon  the  teachers,  too,  is  salutary. 
They  are  required  to  investigate  the  subjedt  of  a  lesson  just  prior 
to  the  class  session  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  outlines  and  are, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  have  the  caidinal  points  well  marshalled 
in  their  minds. 

There  are  three  terms  in  each  year  beginning, in  the  first*, weeks 
of  October,  February,  and  June,  when  classes  are  reorganized  and 
promotions  are  made.  Between  each  of  the  terms  there  are  vaca- 
tions of  a  week,  or  only  long  enough  co  enable  the  school  clerks 
to  adjust  the  records.  The  promotions  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
periods  of  four  months  are  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Superintendent  as  to  efficiency,  based,  on  markings  for 
written  examinations,  which  are  conducted  every  month.  These 
examinations  are  of  the  most  searching  character  and  the  answers 
to  the  lists  of  questions  submitted  are  marked  by  the  examiner 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  To  retain  all  the  three  school  marks 
credited  for  the  month,  each  pupil  is  required  to  answer  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  queries  correctly.  Failing  of  this,  one  mark, 
equivalent  to  one  month's  time,  is  lost.  If  the  percentage  of  ac- 
curate replies  fall  below  fifty,  two  marks  are  lost,  anduif  below 
twenty-five,  three  marks.  The  latter  entails  a  loss  of  all  previous 
credits,  which  means  a  forfeiture  of  the  time  gained  towards  con- 
ditional release,  and  marks  the  delinquent  liable  to  reduction  to 
the  convict  grade.  Lost  school  marks  may  be  regained  by  earning 
promotion  to  a  higher  class,  in  advance  of  the  class.  One  mark 
may  also  be  made  up  for  each  one  hundred  per  cent,  credit  at  ex- 
aminations in  the  subject  in  which  the  failure  occurred.  When 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  a  failing  pupil,  lost  marks 
are  sometimes  arbitrarily  restored  by  the  Superintendent. 

Primary  Section.— There  are  six  primary  classes,  conse- 
cutively numbered  from  one  to  six  and  graded  in  the  same  order. 
The  sixth,  or  lowest,  is  composed  of  men  who  cauuot  read  nor 
write  at  initricutation.  They  davote  two  evenings  each  week  to 
the  alphabet  and  symbol  form  exercises  and  two  evenings,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fifth  class,  to  numeration,  arithmetical 
definitions,  addition  and  subtraction.  The  language  work  of  the 
fifth  class  in  the  fneantime  is  confined  to  aualysis  of  sounds  and 
the  spelling  and  defining  of  monosyllabic  words.     The  curriculum 


for  the  other  four  classes  in  this  section  is  as  follows:  LANGUAGE' — 
Fourth:  Definitions  of  words  and  formation  of  sentences.  Third: 
uses  and  modifications  of  articles,  name  words  and  quality  words. 
Second:  Modifications  of  adlion  words  and  construction  of  senten- 
ces. First:  Uses  of  pronouns,  participles,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions and  interjections;  analysis.  Arithmetic— Fourth :  Mul- 
tiplication. Third:  Short  division.  Second:  Long  division. 
First :  Factors,  common  divisors,  common  multiples. 

Intermediate  Section. — Within  this  division,  whose 
course  is  closely  related  to  those  of  both  the  highest  and  lowest 
sections,  are  two  classes,  described  as  one  and  two,  each  meeting 
separately  twice  a  week.  The  latter  continues  the  study  of  arith- 
metic through  cancellation  to  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions, 
and  in  language  takes  up  syntax  in  detail.  The  former  completes 
fractions  and  decimals,  reviews  grammar  in  detail  and  undertakes 
composition.  Once  each  week  the  second  intermediate  and  first 
primary  classes  are  united  for  a  lesson  in  geography. 

Academic  Section. — In  this  category  are  included  the  two 
classes  most  advanced  in  the  regular  curriculum,  designated  A 
•andB.  B  class  deals  with  percentage,  interest,  insurance,  ratio, 
and  proportion,  discount,  commission,  taxes,  exchange  and  other 
higher  arithmetical  topics  one  night  a  week,  and  on  another  even- 
ing considers  civil  government.  For  A  class  the  subjects  vary 
from  terra  to  terra.  During  the  current  winter  the  members  are 
taking  a  course  in  history  of  the  civil  war  one  evening,  and  on 
another  they  discuss  political  economy,  tracing  the  growth  and 
characteristics  of  industrial  society  and  examining  the  principles 
applicable  to  economic  life  as  to  production,  exchange  and  con- 
sumption. Among  other  subjects  that  have  held  the  attention  of 
this  class  in  preceding  terms  are  geology,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
physical  geography,  ancient,  mediaeval;  and  American  i history, 
ethnology  and  psychology. 

Lecture  Division. — The  two  academic  and  the  upper  inter- 
mediate classes  constitute  the  lecture  division,  which  isf assembled 
one  night  a  week  for  instruction  in  English  literature,  the  course  In- 
cluding "  both  the  historical  survey  of  the  influences  that  have 
modified  English  and  American  thought,  with  the  biographies  of 
great  authors,  and  the  critical  reading  and  study  of  representative 
masters-pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  culture  and  d- 
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evation  of  literary  taste."  Other  meetings  of  this  division  occur 
on  Sunday.  On  Sabbath  mornings  practical  questions  in  ethics 
are  debated  under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and 
painstaking  casuist,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  First 
grade.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  division,  under  guidance  of  an- 
other able  preceptor,  considers  the  philosophical  side  of  the  same 
subject,  seeking  by  thoughtful  research  and  exchange  of  opinion 
to  establish  the  origin  of  the  differentiation  between  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  and  comparing  different  standards  of  morals. 

Special  Courses. — For  those  who  have  completed  the  study 
of  arithmetic  in  the  academic  section  and  who  intend  to  take  up 
advanced  work  in  practical  courses  of  science  there  are  post-gradu- 
ate classes  in  algebra  and  geometry.  These,  and  a  class  receiving 
thorough  instruction  in  the  theory  and  application  of  electricity, 
meet  once  a  week.  There  are  not  a  few  illiterates  with  abnormal 
cerebral  development  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions as  to  language  through  the  usual  channels  and  who 
seem,  at  first,  not  far  removed  from  idiots.  These  are  grouped 
in  a  Kindergarten  class  and  through  the  familiar  methods  sug- 
gested by  that  title  their  dormant  minds  are  exhilarated  and  their 
excited  curiosity  makes  them  learners.  Four  afternoons  a  week 
are  set  aside  for  this  work.  Under  the  head  of  "special  courses" 
come  also  the  four  small  classes  in  which  the  English  language  is 
taught  to  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Swedes  respectively. 

Sunday  Services.— In  addition  to  the  sessious  of  the  classes 
in  practical  ethics  and  moral  philosophy,  there  is  usually  a  reli- 
gious service  for  the  entire  population,  and  an  instructive  and 
helpful  address,  each  Sunday.  There  is  no  regularly  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  institution,  the  rostrum  being  occupied  by  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations  and  by  prominent  laymen  from  the 
city  of  Elmira  and  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Pending  the 
enlargement  of  the  auditorium  in  the  third  story  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  the  congregation  has  gathered  in  the  gymnasium. 
Music  for  the  services  has  been  provided  by  a  chorus  choir  of  450 
voices,  the  accompaniment  being  played  by  the  regimental  band. 
Those  who  have  stood  at  the  lectern  during  the  year  include  Rev. 
E.  M.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Batt,  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
at  Concord ;  Rev.  Allen  F.  De  Camp,  of  Elmira  ;  Rev.  J.  Hen- 
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drickson  McCarthy,  chaplain  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  the 
first  years  of  its  existauce  ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Barrows,  editor  of  "The 
Christian  Register,"  Boston  ;  Rev.  Dr.  VanNorden,  of  the  Elmira 
College  for  women  ;  Hon.  Frank  P.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  of  Elmira  ;  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Prison  association  ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Vrooman  of 
Elmira  ;  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurruan,  of  Cornell  University  ;  Rev.  C. 
C.  Wilbor,  of  Elmira;  Rev.  J.  C.  Russell,  of  Horscheads ;  Prof. 
J.  J.  Hayes,  of  Harvard  University  ;  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
of  Park  Church,  Elmira  ;  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  Yale  University  ;  Rev.  H.  G.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  Rev.  W.  E.  Wright,  of  Elmira  ;  Rev,  Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  .  Rev.  J.  P.  Foster,  Rev.  W.  T.  Henry,  Rev.  G. 
H.  McKnight,  Rev.  L.  H.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  At  well,  of  Elmira  ; 
Prof.  William  Howard  Day,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.  ;  Rev.  J.  Nevins. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Preston  of  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Library. — An  important  adjunct  of  the  school  is  the  library. 
It  is  not  large  and  does  not  need  to  be,  since  its  patrons  do  the 
circulating  and  each  is  able  to  read  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
four  thousand  books  in  the  twenty  or  twenty-one  months  (the 
present  average  of  his  sojourn.)  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
volumes  are  educational  in  character,  eleven  hundred  (including 
bibles  and  service  books)  theological  and  religious,  three  hundred 
historical,  two  hundred  and  fifty  biographical,  two  hundred  each 
scientific  and  belles  lettres,  and  seven  hundred  fiction.  There  are 
also  bountiful  supplies  of  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  of  the 
best  class.  Nearly  half  the  library — that  portion  containing  the 
educational  and  scientific  works — is  reserved  for  the  reference  of 
those  pursuing  special  branches  of  studies  and  is  open  for  consul- 
tation Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  each  week.  The  other 
books  are  distributed  in  the  rooms,  each  inmate  in  the  First  grade 
who  has  passed  his  school  examinations  being  entitled  to  one  a 
week,  together  with  a  periodical.  Fiction  is,  of  course,  in  great- 
est demand,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  enforce  a  more  profitable  kind 
of  reading,  by  alternating  history,  biography  and  belles  lettres 
with  the  romances  in  the  distribution.  The  fiction  has  been  se- 
lected with  the  utmost  care,  most  of  the  works  being  the  produc- 
tion of  such  authors  as  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Lever,  Southey, 
Dumas,  Hugo,  Stepniak,  Goethe,  Heine,  Auerbach,  Yates,  Barr, 
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Grant,  Bronte,  Bellamy,  Max  O'Rell,  Stevenson,  Craddock, 
Mark  Twain,  Scudder,  Butterworth,  Ballentyne,  Brooks,  Optic, 
Cable  Stowe,  Alger,  Evans,  Alcott,  King,  Thackery,  etc.  The 
average  out-put  of  the  circulating  library  is  2,500  volumes  a 
month. 

A  duty  of  the  librarian,  in  addition  to  regulating  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  is  to  supervise  the  correspondence  of  the  inmates. 
One  Sunday  in  each  month — that  nearest  the  15th — is  designated 
when  members  of  the  Upper  first  grade  may  write  to  and  receive 
letters  from  relatives,  and  one  every  two  months  when  members 
of  the  Lower  First  are  entitled  to  like  privileges. 

Weekly  Newspaper. — Another  auxiliary  of  the  school  is 
"The  Summary,*'  the  weekly  newspaper  edited  and  printed  by  in- 
mates. It  made  its  initial  appearance  eight  years  ago,  and  has 
been  printed,  and  circulated  among  the  inmates  and  their  lriends, 
every  Sunday  morning  since.  Upon  its  eight  pages  are  chronicled 
all  local  happenings  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  type,  including 
carefully  prepared  synopses  of  sermons  and  school  lectures  ;  an 
epitome  of  news  ot  the  world,  for  the  week,  frum  which  has  been 
judiciously  expunged  all  items  relating  to  crime  and  criminals 
and  all  mention  of  incidents  calculated  to  excite  or  appeal  to  the 
baser  passions  ;  editorial  comments  on  intramural  and  extramural 
matters  ;  communications  from  inmates  on  live  topics  suggested  at 
class  meetings ;  and  selections  from  current  issues  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  and  the  magazines,  especially  such  as  have  a  tear- 
ing on  sociology,  science,  literature  and  art. 
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Education  of  the  hand  is  co-ordinate  and  concurrent  with  ed- 
ucation of  the  mind  in  the  Reformatory  plan.  As  the  chief  bus- 
iness of  the  evening  hours  is  mental  training,  so  the  chief  end  of 
the  day's  employment  is  the  acquirement  of  skill  and  dexterity  in 
the  manipulation  of  tools  of  trade.  During  the  majority  of  the 
working  time  of  the  week  the  institution  is  a  vast  technological 
training  school,  in  which  upwards  of  thirty  recognized  trades  are 
being  taught  to  over  a  thousand  youths  and  men.  As  large  as  is 
the  percentage  of  those  who  are  entirely,  or  nearly,  illiterate  upon 
admission,  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  no  regular  vocation 
or  defined  ambition  in  life  is  even  greater.  It  is  not  deemed 
enough,  then,  that  these  untutored  and  unskilled  State  wards, 
whose  ignorance  has  oftentimes  been  more  potent  in  making  them 
offenders  against  law  than  any  inherent  turpitude,  should  be 
taught  simply  to  read,  write  and  figure.  To  make  and  hold  a 
place  as  respected  law-abiding  citizens,  it  is  looked  upon  as  of 
paramount  importance  that  they  be  equipped  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  handicraft  through  which  they  may  earn  suf- 
ficiently to  satisfy  their  reasonable  wants.  It  is  designed,  there- 
fore, that  every  corrigible  prisoner  shall,  prior  to  his  release,  take 
a  course  of  instruction  in  that  trade  which  seems  to  the  manage- 
ment best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  his  future  life.  The  as- 
signment to  a  mechanical  art  class  is  made  by  the  General  Superin  - 
tendent  soon  after  the  inmate's  arrival.  The  selection  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  information  obtained  as  to  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tions of  ancestors  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  employment 
most  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  city  or  town  to  which  the 
subject  will  go  when  paroled  or  discharged.     So  little  serious 
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thought  has  been  given  by  them  to  the  problem  of  honorable  ex- 
istence, that  very  few  of  the  prisoners  express  a  preference  as  to 
the  trade  to  be  learned,  and  those  who  do  affirm  a  choice  are  as 
often  led  to  it  by  the  euphony  of  the  designation  as  by  any  intel- 
ligent plans  they  have  conceived. 

In  its  general  organization  the  trades  school  has  two  divisions. 
In  one  of  these  is  included  all  classes  in  which  the  end  is  exclus- 
ively instruction,  and  in  the  other  are  the  classes  in  which  pro- 
duction is  an  object,  though  secondary  "to  instruction.  In  both 
divisions  the  pupils  are  given  ample  opportunity  for  practical  work, 
and  to  test  their  earning  capacity.  The  least  amount  of  benefit 
is  derived  by  those  who  are  engaged,  in  the  productive  branches, 
in  finishing  hardware,  making  umbrellas,  pipes  and  packing  boxes, 
and  to  these  occupations  are  chiefly  assigned  Second  grade  men, 
who  by  their  loss  of  standing  have  forfeited  for  the  time  the  priv- 
ilege of  learning  a  more  useful  trade. 

In  many  of  the  classes  the  instruction  afforded  is  sufficient  to 
prepare  a  pupil  of  average  ability,  to  take  and  hold  a  place  as  a 
j  ourneyman,  while  in  others  the  time  allotted  is  so  brief  and  the 
opportunities  for  practice  so  limited  that  a  certificate  of  graduation 
simply  predicates  that  the  holder  is  fitted  to  rank  as  an  advanced 
apprentice.  He  has,  however,  in  a  few  months  acquired  a  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge  of  his  work,  that  would  have  taken 
him  as  many  years  to  pick  up  in  a  shop,  and  has  reached  a  stage 
at  which  he  may  quickly  attain  a  value  as  a  mechanic.  The  courses 
for  the  various  classes  are  carefully  planned  and  each  instru<5tor, 
who  is  an  expert  in  his  line,  is  provided  with  a  printed  outline 
describing  in  detail  the  order  in  which  lessons  are  to  be  imparted 
and  the  number  of  hours'  exercise  for  each  part.  When  a  pupil 
has  spent  the  specified  time  on  any  one  part  of  an  outline  he  is 
examined,  and,  if  proficient,  takes  up  the  next  succeeding  part. 
Failing  to  come  up  to  the  standard  he  is  marked  accordingly  and 
continues  practice  on  the  same  part.  The  basis  of  marking  is 
similai  to  that  in  the  School  of  Letters,  the  inmate  losing  from 
one  to  three  labor  credits  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  relative 
efficiency  as  represented  in  the  percentage  credit  allowed  to  him 
between  zero  and  seventy-five. 

Brick-Laying. — Members  of  this  class  have  been  particular- 
ly fortunate  during  the  past  year  in  having  an  unlimited  amount 
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of  practical  work  upon  which  to  test  their  capabilities,  and  gain 
the  experience  which  gives  them  confidence.  Under  the  direction 
of  citizen  foremen,  the  class  and  its  graduates  have  raised  the  walls 
of  the  north  wing  extension,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with 
the  massive  cell-house  blocks  within  ;  built  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  north  guard  wall,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty- 
one  feet  high  ;  reared  a  chimney  for  the  main  steam-making  plant 
one  hundred  anl  forty  feet  hi^h.  and  are  at  this  writing,  putting 
up  the  walls  of  the  new  three-story  industrial  building  adjoining 
the  new  extension. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

1.  Spreading  mortar  on  board  and  on  wall. — 30  hours. 

2.  Laying  out  wall;  first  dry,  then  with  mortar. — 30  hours. 

3.  Eight- inch  wall  without' plumb  or  line;  spread  mortar  for  three 
brick,  striking  joint. — 30  hours. 

4.  Twelve-inch  square  piers,  and  chimneys,  striking  joints. — 30  hours. 

5.  Eight  inch  wall  with  plumb  and  line,  with  chimney,  fire-place; 
turn  corners,  build  pilasters. — 60  hours. 

6.  Twelve-inch  wall  with  plumb  and  line,  with  fire-place,  flues;  turn 
corners,  build  pilasters.  —60  hours. 

7.  Eight-inch  plain  wall;  turn  corners  spread  mortar  for  three  brick, 
build  pilasters,  run  projections  between  pilasters  to  face  of  same. — 60  hours. 

8.  Ditto  for  12  inch  wall.— 60  hours. 

9.  Sixteen-inch  wall;  turn  corners,  attend  to  headers  outside  and  in- 
side, run  wall  high  without  scaffold. — 30  hours. 

10.  Sixteen  inch  wall;  bats  for  backing  and  filling,  putting  flue9  in 
wall  without  projecting.— 30  hours. 

11.  Semi-circular  arches,  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  six- 
teen  inches. — 60  hours. 

12.  Segmental  arches,  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  16  in- 
ches.— 60  hours. 

13.  Gothic  arches  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  16  inches. — 
60  hours. 

14.  Dove  tail  arches,  8  inches  by  12  inches. — jo  hours. 

15.  Eight  inch  wall;  turn  corners,  set  door,  window  sills,  and  frames; 
semi-circular  arch  over  all.— 30  hours. 

16.  Twelve-inch  wall;  corners,  pilasters,  windows,  doors,  semi-circu- 
lar arches ;  bracket  cornice  between  ;  pilasters  connected  by  semi-circular 
arch. — 30  hours. 

17.  Sixteen  inch  wall;  corners,  windows,  doors,  semi- circular  arch 
outside,  segmental  arch  inside  over  windows,  dove  tail  over  doors. — 30  hours. 

18.  Gables,  plain  and  with  windows. — 30  hours. 

19.  Arches,  gables,  octagons,  and  half  octigons. — 30  hours. 

20.  Change  square  to  octagon. — 30  hours. 

21.  Battering  brick  work  plumb. — 30  hours. 

22.  Long  plain  twelve-inch  wall:  pilasters,  windows,  doors:  work 
fast.— 60  hours. 

23.  Mixing  mortar:  two  lessons  a  month  for  1  year. 

Before  graduation  ea^h  man  must  be  able  to  lay  brick  plumb, 
neatly  and  at  the  rate  of  600  bricks  in  8  hours.    There  are  no  limit- 
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ations  upon  the  size  of  this  class  during  the  building  season,  and 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  been  carried  on  its 
roll. 

Plastering. — As  this  trade  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of 
bricklaying,  it  is  taught  chiefly  to  the  same  men,  sometimes  before 
and  sometimes  after  they  have  completed  their  course  with  the 
plumb  and  trowel.  The  instruction  is  given  in  booths  formed  of 
stud  partitions,  lathed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  arrange  do  pre- 
sent the  conditions  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  rooms  of  various 
shapes.  These  furnish  accommodations  for  eighteen  men  at  a 
time.  Advanced  members  of  the  class  have  found  practice  during 
the  year  in  plastering  the  walls  of  the  new  auditorium  and  of  the 
504  cells  in  the  new  extension,  and  they  are  called  upon  frequently 
to  re-plaster  rooms  in  many  parts  of  the  institution. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

1.  Lathing. — 40  hours. 

2.  Making  mortar,  when  and  how  to  begin  plastering;  thickness  of 
coat. — 40.  hours. 

3.  Names  of  tools,  scratch- coat,  how  put  on,  and  what  for. — 72  hours. 

4.  Brown-coat,  hew  put  on,  when  and  what  for;  screeds  and  spots 
and    their  object. — 72  hours. 

5.  Putting  brown  coat  on  lath.— 40  hours. 

6.  Putting  brown  coat  on  brick  or  stone  work. — 40  hours, 

7.  Finishing  brown  coat  for  paint  or  fresco. — 40  hours. 

8.  White-coat,  cleir  lime  skin,  lime  and  sand  skin. — 40  hours. 

9.  White-coat,  sand  finish,  trowel  work. — 40  hours, 
io.     White-coat,  sand  finish,  float  work. — 40  hours. 

1 1.  White-coat,  hard  finish,  preparing,  applying  to  wall,  using  trow- 
el and  brush,  finishing  angles  and  corners. — 144  hours. 

12.  Applying  scratch -coat  to  arches    and  different  angles. — 40  hours. 

13.  Applying    brown-coat  to  arches  and  different  angles. — 40  hours. 

14.  Cornice,  centre-pieces  and  circles,  preparing  material,  etc. — 72 
hours. 

15.  Making  centre-pieces  and  putting  on  wall. — 40  hours. 

16.  Turning  circles  on  wall  and    white-coat  around  them. — 40  hours. 

17.  Preparing  mortar  for  different  kinds  of  work;  preparing  lime  for 
white  coat.— 40  hours. 

Frksco  Painting. — The  equipments  of  the  class  room  in 
which  this  trade  is  taught  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  30  persons. 
There  are  wooden  screens  for  beginners,  supplemented  by  hanging 
ceilings.  When  the  pupil  has  developed  sufficient  facility  he  is 
given  work  on  walls  and  ceilings  wherever  decoration  is  required. 
During  the  past  summer  the  plaster  of  the  new  auditorium  has 
been  very  artistically  treated  by  members  of  this  class,  many  of 
whom  exhibit  exceptional  merit. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 
i.     Preparation  of  walls  — 24  hours. 

2.  Drawing  1  inch  lines. — 24  hours. 

3.  Drawing  fine  lines.— 24  hours. 

4.  Drawing  lines  to  represent  woven  work. — 24  hours. 

5.  Drawing  beveled  squares,   quadrilaterals  and    hexagons  with  fine 
lines. — 72  hours. 

6.  Stencilling,  joining  where  ties  occur,  edging  with  fine  lines.— 72 
hours. 

7.  Making  appropriate  top  and  bottom  borders  for  stencils. — 60  hours. 

8.  Free  hand  practice  on  siniDle  geometric  designs,  laying  out  and  edging 
with  fine  lines,  high  light  and  shade. — 120  hours. 

9.  Laying  out  and  finishing  ceilings,  including  free  hand  work.— 120 
hours. 

10.  Imitation  of  moulding,  light  and  shade.— 6b  hours. 

11.  Free  hand  borders  and  scroll  work. — 100  hours. 

12.  Finishing  ceilings  overhead,  all  free  hand  work. — 120  hours. 

13.  Final  examination,  test  piece. — 120  hours. 

Stone-Cutting. — The  contributions  of  the  advanced  pupils 
of  this  class  to  the  buildings  eredled  during  the  past  year  are 
scarcely  less  noteworthy  than  tnose  of  the  brick-layers.  They 
have  furnished  all  the  cut  stone  for  the  foundations,  copings  and 
general  trimmings  of  the  north  wing  extension.  This  has  given 
them  sufficient  practice  to  qualify  them  to  hold  places  with  jour- 
neymen of  considerable  experience.  The  planned  course  covers 
all  kiadsof  work  in  common  use.  The  class  has  a  floor  space  of 
over  10,000  square  feet  and  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  membership. 

COURSE  OP   STUDY. 

1.  Roughing  out  stone. — 60  hours.  11.    Mouldings  with  returns. — 60  hrs. 

2.  Making     smooth     surface     on  12.    Gothic  and   round  arches,  corn- 
stone. — 60  hours.  bined  with  mouldings. — 80  hours. 

3.  Droving  and  smoothing  stone. —  13.    Round  arches  and  mouldings  for 
75  lours.  belting  course  — 6b  hours. 

4.  Tooling. — 60  hours.  14.    Spur  stone  for  gable  roof. — 100 

5.  Square  jointing. — 40  hours.  hours. 

6.  Champering  and  droving  water  15.     Making  a  complete  window. — 100 
table,  and  jointing  same. — 50  hrs.  hours. 

7.  Cutting  window  sills  with  bevels.  16.     Making  jams  for  mantle. — 30  hrs. 
—20  hours.  17.    Making  shelves  for  mantle. — 30 

8.  Cutting  round  arches. —20  hrs.  hours. 

9.  Cutting  gothic  arches. — 20  hrs.  18.     Making  lintel  for  mantle. — 30  hrs. 

10.  Straight  mouldings.— 60  hrs.  t , 

Carpentry. — With  men  who  have  a  choice  of  trades  this 
class  appears  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  number  of  requests  to 
join  it  are  always  considerably  in  excess  of  the  accomodations,  al- 
though plenty  of  room  is  found  for  those  whose  predilection  is 
natural,  or  is  based  on  something  more  substantialthan  mere  fancy. 
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The  course  comprehends  a  wide  range  and  it  is  expe<5led  of  grad- 
uates that  they  shall  be  capable  of  erecting  a  wooden  tenement 
from  cellar  to  ridge-pole.  In  fa<5l  one  of  the  tests  of  efficiency 
has  been  the  building  of  miniature  frame  houses.  First  the  sills 
are  laid  and  the  studding  begun,  then  the  ribbons  are  placed  in 
position  and  the  joists  are  laid  across.  Each  joint  is  made  with 
due  attention  to  the  advantageous  cutting  of  the  lumber.  After 
the  rafters  are  in  place,  the  plancher  and  frieze  are  put  on,  the  roof 
boards  are  fastened  and  the  eaves  finished  off.  The  outside  door- 
ways and  all  the  windows  are  also  inserted,  each  form  being  com- 
plete in  every  particular.  In  the  building  operations  of  the  instit- 
ution no  class  has  been  more  useful,  abundant  meritorious  eviden- 
ces of  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction  being  found  in  the  struct- 
ures put  up  during  the  year. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

i.     Use  of  rip-saw,  coarse  and  fine    12.     Making  timber  splices,  draw  bore 
cross-cut  siws. — 25  hours.  and  pin  together. — 63  hours 

2.  Planing  a  two  by  four,  out  of        13.     Dove-tail.— 38  hours. 

wind,  to  guage  and  square. —  14.  Making  a  box  of  given  size,  dove- 

50  hours.  tailing  it  together. — 50  hours. 

3.  The  carpenter's  sq uare.— 8  hrs.  15.  Blind  dove-tail. — 38  hours. 

4.  Chamfering  using  chisel. — 38  16.  Making  a  box  of   a    given  size, 
hours.  blind  dove-tailed  together. — 50  hrs 

5.  Mortices. — 38  hours.  17.  Lock  and  key. — 25  hours. 

6.  Tenons. —38  hours.  18.  Hinges. — 38  hours. 

7.  Making  a  frame  of  a  given  size  19.  Window-frames.— 50  hours, 
with  mortices  and  tenon  joints.  20.  Door  frames. — 38  hours. 
— 50  hours.  21.  Skirting.— 25  hours. 

8.  Halving  together. — 25  hours.  22.  Stud  partition    and    briding. — 38 

9.  Making  a  frame  of  a  given  size  hours. 

halving  together  the  joints. —  23.     Coping,  round  casing,  and  mould- 
38  hours.  ing. — 38  hours. 

10.  Mitre  joints.— 25  hours.  24.    Filing  both  rip  and  cross-cut  saws. 

1 1 .  Making  a  box  or  frame  of  a  giv-  — 75  hours. 

en  size,  using  mitre  joints. — 38    25.     Final  examination. — 125  hours, 
hrs. 

Connected  with  the  carpentry  is  a  small  group  of  men  engag- 
ed in  making  packing  cases.  This  ranks  as  a  productive,  as  well 
as  instructive,  industry,  the  products  being  taken  up  by  the  hard- 
ware and  cabinet  departments  for  shipping  stock. 

Wood  Turning. — This  course  is  brief,  requiring  only  from 
three  to  four  months  to  complete  for  those  who  are  assigned  to  the 
class  half  of  each  working  day,  and  it  usually  follows  or  precedes 
a  training  in  some  other  wood  working  branch. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Using  of  gouge  in  turning  parallel  rods. — 7  hours. 

2.  Using  of  flit  chisel  in  turning  parallel  rods. — 7  hours. 

3.  Using  of  flat  chisel  in  cutting  beads. — 15  hours. 

4  Using  of  small  gouge  in  cutting  grooves. — 15  hours, 

5.  Turning  spindles. — 60  hours. 

6.  Turning  chair  and  taMe  legs,  etc.,  from  patterns.—  60  hours. 

7.  Turning  rosettes,  plinth  blocks,  core  pulleys,  etc., — 60  hours. 

8.  Turning  hollow  work. — 30  hours. 

9.  Turning  spheres  and  ovoids. — 15  hours. 

Wood  Carving. — This  is  one  of  five  trades  taught  in  the  two- 
story  shop  building  at  the  west  end  of  the  enclosure,  known  as  the 
cabinet  works.  The  advanced  pupils  aud  graduates  of  this  and 
the  four  classes  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraphs  contribute  to- 
ward the  manufacture  of  side-boards,  lounges,  piano  stools,  etc., 
of  cheap  and  fane  grades,  which  are  put  upon  the  market.  The 
men  detailed  to  the  wood  carving  class  are  selected  from  among 
those  who  evince  artistic  tastes  and  exceptional  appreciation  of 
form.  The  class  room  is  designed|to|accommodate|eighteen  men  at 
the  benches  at  one  time. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Incised  or  intaligo  work,  involving  straight  and  curved  lines. — 25 
hours. 

2.  Simple  checked  panels,  using  not  more  than  three  tools.— 40  hours. 

3.  Intaligo  designs  in  lir.es  of  varied  widths  and  depths,  combined  with 
incised  leaves  — 100  hours. 

4.  Conventional    leaf  carving    with  broad  bold  sweeps  and  plowing 
curves  — 50  hours. 

5.  Conventional    designs  of  greater  freedom  than  the   Gothic. — 100 
hours. 

6.  Panels  of  cabinets. — 60  hours. 

7.  Carving  of  a  leaf  in  the  solid. — 60  hours. 

8.  Carving  of  an  animal's  head. — 100  hours. 

9.  Carving  of  an  ivy  vine  in  the  solid. — 60  hours. 

10.  Different  kinds  of  fruit. — 100  hours. 

11.  Different  kinds  of  fish. — 100  hours. 

12.  A  vase  and  flowers. — 100  hours. 

13.  Final  examination,  test  piece. — 100  hours. 

Wood  Finishing. — The  staining,  finishing,  shellacing,  var- 
nishing and  rubbing  of  the  surface  wood  work  of  all  furniture 
made  in  the  cabinet  works  devolves  upon  members  of  this  division 
as  rapidly  as  they  become  proficient.  In  each  part  of  the  outline 
there  is  much  practical  work,  and  it  is  done  with  great  care,  since 
it  is  subject  to  the  most  searching  and  critical  scrutiny  before  it 
is  permitted  to  pass  to  the  upholstery  or  cabinet  classes,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

i.    Sand-papering    soft    wood,   wal-    7.  Shellacing  soft  wood. — 60  noun, 

nut  and  ash. — 60  hours.                       8.  Shellacing  walnut. — 60  hours. 

2.  Sand-papering  oak  and  cherry. —    9.  Shellacing  ash. — 60  hours. 
40  hours.                                               10.  Shellacing  oak. — 60  hours. 

3.  Staining  cherry  and  walnut. — 40  11.  Sand-papering    the   shellac,  soft 
hours.  and  hard  wood. — 40  hours. 

4.  Staining  ebony  and  mahogany. —  12.  Varnishing  soft  wood. — 60  hours. 
40  hours.                                              13.  Varnishing  hard  wood. — 60  hours. 

5.  Filling  ash,  oak  and  walnut. — 60  14.  Rubbing. — 120  hours, 
hours.                                                  15.  Polishing.— 80  hours. 

6.  Puttying. — 20  hours.                       16.  Refinishing  furniture. — 150  hours. 

Cabinet  Making. — Preliminary  to  engaging  upon  the  active 
work  set  apart  for  this  class,  the  members  receive  lessons  in  the 
care  and  use  of  the  great  variety  of  tools  required  by  cabinet 
makers.  They  are  then  given  considerable  practice ou  •'dummy" 
work  and  finally  are  engaged  upon  side  boards,  joining  the  parts 
as  they  come  from  the  machine  room,  and  fitting  the  locks,  trim- 
mings, plate  glass,  etc.  The  side  boards  are  of  various  shapes  and 
in  many  designs,  and  are  finished  in  the  natural  woods,  or  in, 
antique,  sixteenth  century,  and  old  English  styles. 

Uphoi<stering. — Practice  in  upholstering  all  grades  of  sofas 
lounges,  ottomans,  chairs  and  piano  stools  is  obtained  by  this 
class  without  stint,  the  labor  of  the  members,  after  they  have 
advanced  sufficiently  in  their  outline  course,  being  directed  towards 
preparing  goods  for  sale.  The  cushioned  furniture  is  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  is  covered  with  all  material  ordinarily 
used,  from  Brussels  carpet  to  Turkish  rugs  and  the  finest  silk 
plush. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Springing  up  lounges. — 24  hrs.  9.  Spring  edges. — 18  hrs. 

2.  Upholstering  base  and    arm. —  10.  Double  stuffing. — 18  hrs. 
48  hrs.  11.  Covering. — 36  hrs. 

3.  Upholstering  back. — 12  hrs.  12.  Putting  on  fringe. — 1  hr. 

4.  Finishing  complete  lounge. — 84  13.  Upholstering  complete  sofa. — 84 
hrs.  hrs. 

5.  Forming  rolls. — 8  hrs.  14.  Small  chairs. — 15  to  20  hrs. 

6.  Stitching  rolls. — 8  hrs.  15.  Arm  chairs.— 10  hrs. 

7.  Putting  on  covers. — 32  hrs.  16.  Rockers.— 16  hrs. 

8.  Constructing  upholstery  for  whole  17.  Sofas. — 20  hrs. 
sofa.— 84  hrs.  18.  Student  chairs. —  30  hrs. 

Wood- Working  Machinery.— Under  this  class  head  come 
a  considerable  number  of  meu  who  are  taught  how  to  care  for  and 
manipulate  the  great  variety  of  wood-work  machines  used  in  turning 
out  the  product  of  the  cabinet  works.     It  is  sought  to  make  them 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  a  full  line  of  power  machinery  and  they 
have  opportunities  for  treating  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  chesnut, 
bass-wood,  white-wood,  cucumber,  beech,  maple,  hickory  and  ash, 
learning  the  peculiarities  of  the  grain  and  the  effedl  of  various 
woods  on  knives  and  saws.  Among  the  machines  used  are  band 
saws,  buzz  saws,  surface  planers,  shapers,  turning  lathes,  tenon 
saws,  dove-tailers,  horizontal  and  vertical  borers,  swing  saws,  buzz 
planers,  sanders,  and  carvers. 

Boat  Building. — A  year's  conscientions  labor  at  the  various 
Usks  in  this  department  is  generally  sufficient  to  qualify  men  to 
select  lumber  for  and  to  build  small  boats.  The  production  of 
the  shop  includes  St.  Lawrence  river  skiffs  and  Adirondack  boats 
from  10  to  24  feet  long,  smooth  seam  and  canvas  canoes,  open  and 
decked  sailboats,  sailing  canoes,  steam  launchs,  spoon  oars,  pad- 
dles and  sails,  all  of  which  are  made  for  the  trade.  The  boats  are 
chiefly  of  the  better  grades,  smooth  and  lapstreaked,  most  fre- 
quently finished  in  the  natural  wood  colors,  highly  polished,  with 
plain  and  inlaid  decks  and  brass  and  silver  plated  trimmings. 
The  pupils  are  taught,  in  this  order,  planing  and  sawing  stock, 
keel-laying,  planking,  ribbing,  decking  and  seating,  and  sand-pa- 
pering, oiling,  shellacing,  varnishing,  trimming  and  crating,  and 
they  are  also  instructed  in  the  methods  of  fashioning  oars  and 
paddles,  and  of  cutting  and  stitching  sails. 

Type-Set  ting  and  Printing.— Those  assigned  to  this  class 
are  first  given  a  full  course  in  composition  and  are  not  considered 
fully  competent  for  graduation  until  they  can  set  fair  copy,  corredl 
proofs  and  distribute  at  the  rate  of  1000  ems  per  hour.  Thereaf- 
ter, if  they  display  an  aptitude  for  the  printing  business,  they  are 
advanced  to  stone  work  and  to  the  press  and  job  rooms.  Then 
they  receive  instruction  in  making  up  forms,  method  of  measuring 
margin,  arranging  the  furniture  and  locking  up  forms;  arrange- 
ment of  title  pages  and  other  displayed  matter  ;  sizes,  quality  of 
paper  and  card  board  ;  in  the  handling  of  hand  presses,  and  power 
platen  and  single  cylinder  presses  ;  regulation  of  impression, 
making  register  ;  rollers,  their  composition  and  mode  of  manu- 
facture ;  making  wood  and  metal  cuts  ready  ;  use  of  paper  cut- 
ters, etc.  Below  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  composing  room 
showing  the  rate  at  which  the  type-setter  is  expected  to  develope 
speed. 
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7- 
8. 

9- 

io. 

ii. 

12. 
13- 
14. 


Names  and   uses  of  articles  in  15. 

printing  office  plant. — 24  hrs.  16. 

Learning  case  and  distributing.  17. 

— 32  brs.  18. 

Use  of  composing  stick  and  rule.  19. 

— 32  hrs.  20. 

Sizes  and  designation   of  type.  21. 

— 24  hrs.  22. 

Copy  marks.— 8  hrs.  23. 

Straight    composition,     reprint  24. 

and  manuscript  copy;  nonpareil,  25. 

brevier  aud  long  primer, — Task  26. 

250    ems    per    hour. — 60  nrs.  27. 

Task  280  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs.  28. 

Task  3 10  ems  per  hour.— 60  hrs.  29 

T.isk  350  ems  per  hour  —60  hrs.  30. 

Ta*k  380 ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs.  31. 

Task  410  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs.  32. 

Task  450  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs.  33. 

Task  480  enit  per  hour.— 60  hrs.  34. 

Task  510  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs.  35. 


Task  610  ems  per  aour. 
Task  650  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  6 So  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  710  ems  per  hour. — 60  bra. 

Task  750  ems  per  hour.— 60  hrs. 

Task  760  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  780  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  800  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  810  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  830  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  850  ems  per  hour. — 60  bra. 

Task  860  ems  per  hour.— 60  hrs. 

Task  880  ems  per  hour* — 60  hrs. 

Task  900  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  910  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  930  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  950  ems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 

Task  975  ems  per  hour.— 60  hrs. 

Task  iouoems  per  hour. — 60  hrs. 


In  the  plant  of  the  printing  office  is  included  a  Columbian 
hand  press,  a  Universal  jobber  and  a  single-cylinder  newspaper 
press,  all  of  which  are  in  constant  use  every  secular  day  in  turning 
out  the  thousands  of  lesson  leaflets  for  the  schools,  the  great  mass 
of  printed  stationery  and  books  required  by  a  busy,  compact  com- 
munity of  nearly  1500  persons,  and  in  takiug  impressions  of  "The 
Summary,  "  the  weekly  newspaper.  The  stock  of  display  type 
contains  over  a  hundred  fonts  of  modern  casting.  This  book  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  class  of  work  performed. 

Book  Binding. — The  book  bindery,  as  is  fitting,  is  a  close 
neighbor  of  the  printing  office,  occupying  adjoining  apartments  in 
the  same  building.  Besides  the  opportunity  for  instruction  it 
furnishes,  it  is  serviceable  as  an  adjunct  of  the  institution  in  that 
its  workers  rule  and  bind  all  the  ledgers  and  blank  books  required 
in  the  various  counting  rooms,  pad  the  memoranda  blanks,  biud 
and  rebind  library  books  and  accomplish  much  more  of  value  in 
their  line. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Folding  stationary  and  printed  sheets. — 12  hrs. 

2.  Gathering. — 12  hrs. 

3.  Sewing  in  for  the  bands. — 25  hrs. 

4.  Sewing  of  books,  all  along  and  two  sheets  out — 50  hrs. 

5.  Putting  on  fly  leaves  on  print  work. — 12  hrs. 

6.  Putting  on  fly  leaves  on  blank  work.— 37  hrs. 

7.  Gluing  the  back. — 12  hrs. 
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8.  Cutting  front  fore  edge. — 25  hrs. 

9.  Rounding  and  backing. — 125  hrs. 

10.  Cutting  boards  for  covers. — 25  hrs. 

11.  Head  banding. — 50  hrs. 

12.  Lining  of  the  back. — 25  hrs. 

13.  Paring  of  leather.— 25  hrs. 

14.  Putting  on  of  boards.  —25  hrs. 

15.  Leathering  of  back  and  corners.— 65  hrs. 

16.  Case  making.— 25  hrs. 

17.  Sliding  up  (paper  and  cloth). — 25  hrs. 

18.  Pasting  up. — 25  hrs. 

19.  Pressing  — 25  hrs. 

20.  Marbling.— 65  hrs. 

21.  Gilding. — 65  hrs. 

22.  Red  edging. — 65  hrs. 

23.  Pinal  examination  by  instructor,  binding  whole  book. — 50  hrs. 

Undei  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  bindery,  and  in  an  adjoining 
room,  is  the  paper  box  shop,  which  ranks  as  a  productive,  as  well 
as  instructive,  industry.  Here  are  made  the  boxes  in  which  are 
packed  the  shelf  goods  manufactured  in  the  hardware  department 
and  in  the  pipe  shop.  After  a  limited  time  for  practise  in  putting 
together  the  various  styles  of  boxes,  the  workers  are  given  a  pre- 
scribed task,  gradually  increased  as  they  become  efficient.  In  the 
book  bindery,  also,  is  taught  the  care  and  use  of  ruling  machines. 

Moulding  (iron). — The  foundry  is  a  portion  of  the  hardware 
manufacturing  plant  and  the  trades  class  pupils  in  it  begin  to  shape 
articles  for  the  market  when  they  have  been  taught  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  moulding.  Beside  the  foundry  and  its  cupola,  there  be- 
long to  the  hardware  plant  a  two-story  finishing  shop  and  packing 
room,  mill  room,  large  store  house,  pattern  safe,  fan  room,  match 
room,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery,  tools  and  appliances  for 
transforming  a  piece  of  pig  iron  into  a  finely-finished  merchantable 
piece  of  shelf  hardware.  The  product  consists  chiefly  of  shelf- 
brackets,  sad  irons,  frame,  side  and  screw  pulleys,  grindstone  fix- 
tures, well  wheels,  casters,  barrel  bolts,  registers,  and  kindred 
goods  ;  the  annual  output  being  about  1200  tons.  There  are  120 
inmates  employed  in  the  department— 50  in  the  foundry,  and  70 
in  the  finishing  shop  and  packing  room.  The  moulding  class  has 
two  divisions.  In  one  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  are  taught. 
When  the  pupil  becomes  sufficiently  advanced,  he  is  transferred 
into  the  foundry  proper,  and  there  receives  gradually  more  diffi- 
cult work  to  do, 'until,  finally,  he  becomes  master  of  the  trade. 
Some  idea  of  the  range  of  practise  that  is  gained  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement  that  over  a  thousand  brass  patterns  and  500 
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wooden  patterns  are  in  use.  The  tyro  in  bench  moulding  is  first 
taught  how  to  keep  his  pattern  clean  and  then  follow  lessons  in 
the  tempering  of  sand,  ramming  the  mould,  placing  of  bottom 
board,  drawing  pattern  and  pouring.  This  is  ail  bench  work. 
The  same  course  applies  to  floor  moulding,  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  most  advanced  pupils  before  graduation.  All  work  is  sub_ 
jedled  to  the  most  critical  examination  and  when  faults  are  dis- 
covered the  pupil  who  is  responsible  for  them  is  cautioned  and 
instrudled  how  to  avoid  them. 

Hardware  Finishing. — In  this  class,  in  which  the  min- 
imum of  benefit  is  derived  by  the  pupils,  since  the  work  is  of  a 
kind  that  requires  dexterity  rather  than  special  skill,  are  engaged 
Second  Grade  men  whose  standing  has  affected  their  titles  to  more 
profitable  instruction  for  the  time  being,  and  members  of  other 
grades  who  require  absorbing  employment  to  accustom  them  to 
persistent  and  quick  muscular  effort,  and  who  spend  a  portion  of 
their  working  hours  in  acquiring  an  insight  into  some  more  use- 
ful vocations.  There  are  handled  in  this  shop  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  small  pieces  of  hardware  a  day.  In  the  sorting,  grind- 
ing, polishing,  drilling,  tapping,  and  riveting  of  the  articles,  after 
they  have  passed  the  mill-room,  the  men  gain  familiarity  with  a 
variety  of  drilling  machines,  parallel  lathes,  pulley  frame  riveters 
wire  cutters  and  straighteners,  emery  wheels,  sad-iron  turners, 
chamfering  hammers,  bolt  cutters,  sad-iron  handle  formets,  and 
polishers,  and  have  much  practice  in  japanning,  coppering  and 
bronzing. 

Pattern  Making.— Beginners  are  instructed  as  to  the 
specific  properties  and  applications  of  wood  and  have  explained 
to  them  the  operations  of  moulding  so  that  they  may  appreciate 
the  uses  of  draft,  halving,  cores,  etc.  Following  lessons  in  the 
care  of  tools  and  in  the  cutting  out  and  turning  of  wood  they 
prepare  simple  patterns  and  then  engage  in  the  more  difficult 
exercises  in  which  cores  are  used.  A  frequent  test  in  a  final 
examination  is  the  making  of  patterns  in  detail  for  turning  lathes. 
It  is  by  this  class  that  the  wooden  patterns  for  the  brass  and  iron 
moulders  are  made. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

i.  To  plane  a  two-by-four  out  of  wind,  to  guage,  and  square  throughout 
— 50  hours. 

2.  Practise  in  use  of  rip  and  cut-off  saws.— 25  hours. 
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3.  Filing  saws. — 25  hour*. 

4.  Mortising,  dove-tailing  and  inhering  with  chisel.— 75  hours. 

5.  Turning  stick  to  size. — 12  hours. 

6.  Turning  beads  and  gouge  work. — 25  hours. 

7.  Turning  vases  and  general  lathe  work. — 38  hours. 

8.  Making  round  core-boxes.— 8  hours. 

9.  Bracket  pattern. — 38  hours. 

10.  Crank  pattern— combining  turning  and  bench  work. —  25  hours. 

11.  Small  hand  wheel.— 25  hours. 

12.  Small  gear  blank,  curved  arms. — 20  hours. 

13.  Small  pulley.— 25  hours. 

14.  Spider,  kettle,  gem  iron,  etc. — 75  hours. 

15.  Draw  handle,  door  latch,  etc. — 50  houis. 

16.  Tool  chest  and  hand  lathe. — 25  hours. 

17.  Vise  pattern. — 63  hours. 

18.  Engine  cylinder,  core  boxes,  valve,  etc. — 75  hours. 

19.  Hanger  pittern  for  line  shaft. — 38  hours. 

20.  Detail  of  a  speed  lathe  assigned  b^  instructor. — 50  hours. 

21.  Globe  valve  pattern,  T  joints  and  elbows. — 50  hours. 

22.  Final  examination,  general  work  assigned  by  instructor. — 100  hours. 

Machinists. — In  the  machine  shop,  which  is  stocked  with 
an  assortment  of  engine  Jpthes,  speed  lathes,  planers,  drills,  and 
other  metal  working  machinery,  there  are  accommodations  for 
fifty  men  in  the  two  sections  of  the  class.  Preliminary  to  the 
course  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  construction  of  the  machines 
to  be  used  and  the  theory  of  cutting-tools  is  analyzed.  Tbe  ear- 
liest work  is  at  benches,  which  are  supplied  with  vises,  chisels, 
files  and  other  necessary  tools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Chipping  small  blocks. — 60  hours. 

2.  Filing  and  finishing  small  blocks  — 38  hours. 

3.  Filing  and  fitting  a  sliding  pair. — 50  hours. 

4.  Scraping  small  surface  plate  — 60  hours. 

5.  Scraping  small  valve. — 50  hours. 

6.  Drilling  and  rose-biting  holes  in  flat  iron. — 20  hours. 

7.  Drilling  and  rose-biting  holes  in  round  iron.  -25  hours. 

8.  Drilling  and  rose-bring  boxes. — 25  hours. 

9.  Planing  small  surface  plate. — 12  hours. 

10.  Plining  small  block. — 38  hours. 

11.  Planing  key-ways,  dove-tail,  slots,  etc. — 60  hours. 

12.  General  work  on  planer. — 60  hours. 

13.  Turning  a  cylindrical  block  to  guage. — 12  hours. 

14.  Turning  a  series  of  different  sized  steps  on  cylinder.- -25  hours. 

15.  Hand  tooling. — 12  hours 

16.  Finishing  and  polishing. — 12  hours. 

17.  Turning  V  and  square  thread  cap  screw. — 50  hours. 

18.  Chucking,  boring,  etc.,  of  gear- wheels,  pullevs,  etc. — 60  hours. 

19.  Chucking,  boring,  and  cutting  square  and  V  threads  on  nuts.— 60 
hours. 

20.  Centering  and  turning  an  eccentric. — 38  hours. 
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21.  Turning  taper,  centres,  mandrels,  and  reamers. — 50  hours. 

22.  Planing  small  valve  on  shaper. — 25  hours. 

23.  Cutting  gear-wheel  teeth  to  templet  on  shaper. — 25  hours. 

24.  Final  examination,  consisting  of  general  repair  work. — 125  hours. 

All  repairs  to  machinery  about  the  establishment  are  made  by 
the  machinist  class,  and  during  the  past  year  considerable  new 
work  has  been  turned  out  for  the  building  constructors,  a  notable 
piece  being  four  winding  stairways  leading  to  the  new  auditorium. 

Iron  Forging. — The  equipment  of  each  learner  includes  a 
power  forge,  anvils,  tongues,  hammer,  sledge  and  kindred  tools. 
The  care  and  management  of  the  fire  is  first  given  attention  and 
then  drawing,  upsetting,  forming  and  welding  are  practised,  bars 
of  lead  being  used  until  the  pupil  has  gained  an  exact  idea  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  piece  before  dealing  with  hot  iron.  The 
intermediate  exercises  include  such  constructions  as  houks,  bolts, 
shackle,  chain,  swivel,  hinge,  tongs,  etc. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Drawing  lead  into  square,  octagonal,  and  round  bars. — 25  hours. 

2.  Drawing  lead  into  different  forms,  with  sledge  practice. — 15  hours. 

3.  Drawing  iron  into  square,  octagonal  and  round  bars  — 30  hours. 

4.  Drawing  iron  into  different  forms,  with  sledge  practice  — 20  hours. 

5.  Light  welding,  scarf,  right  angle,  T  and  butt. — 30  hours. 

6.  Making  heavy  welds,  sca^f.  right  angle,  T  and  butt.— 30  hours. 

7.  Making  chain,  hooks,  swivel,  blacksmith  tongs,  etc. — 40  hours. 

8.  General  forgings  from  pattern  or  drawing. — 40  hours. 

9.  Working  and  tempering  steel. — 60  hours. 

10.  Making  and  tempering  stone  cutters'  tools. — 60  hours. 

11.  Making  blacksmith  tools.— 90  hours. 

12.  Making  machinists'  tools.— 90  hours. 

13.  Geueral  work  in   forging  or  repair  from   pattern  or  drawing.— 90 
hours. 

14.  Final  examination:    (a)     Blacksmiths'    tools,  12  hours;  (b)    Ma- 
chinists' tools,  12  hours ;  (c)    Forging  from  a  pattern  or  drawing,  12  hours. 

Horsk-Shoking — This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  forging  class 
and  is  epsecially  designed  to  furnish  a  certain  means  of  livelihood  to 
a  class  of  men  who  would  be  likely  to  findcongenial  employment  in 
the  blacksmith  shops  of  rural  districts.  The  first  few  exercises  of 
the  course  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  forcing  curriculum. 
It  is  when  the  treatment  of  a  horse's  hoof  is  brought  under  con- 
sideration that  the  outlines  begin  to  vary  materially.  Jointed  strips 
of  wood  made  to  counterfeit  in  shape  and  action  horses'  legs  are 
used  in  teaching  the  methods  of  fitting  and  calk'ng  shoes,  until 
the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  the  operation.  Thereafter  they  are 
permitted  to  test  theit  skill  upon  the  draught  stock  of  the  reform- 
atory. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY, 
i.    Use  of  hammer  in  drawing  and  shaping  lead  bars. — 25  hours. 

2.  Drawing  and  shaping  iron. — 25  hours. 

3.  Welding  iron. — 38  hours. 

4.  Working  steel. — 50  hours 

5.  Making  blacksmiths'  tools — 38  hours. 

6     Practical  work  in  preparing  hoof  for  sho*. — 60  hours. 

7.  Calking  and  fitting  shoes. — 125  hours. 

8.  Miking  horse  shoes. — 150  hours. 

9     Final  examination,  consisting  of  shoeing  and  repair  work — 125  hours 

Brass-Finishing. — Repairs  to  electrical  apparatus,  the  manu- 
facture of  oar  locks  and  brass  trt'nmings  for  the  skiffs,  canoes, 
sailing  boats  and  steam  launches  turned  out  of  the  boat  shop,  and 
the  making  of  all  bras*  articles  required  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  institution  give  the  advanced  pupils  of  this  class  an  all- 
around  experience  in  their  trade  that  is  of  inestimable  value.  The 
equipment  of  the  class-room,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  hand  and 
machine  lathes,  drill  press,  furnace,  forge,  milling  machine,  etc., 
includes  a  plating  apparatus  with  small  dynamo,  and  pupils  are 
taught  the  methods  of  depositing  nickel,  silver  and  gold  plates  on 
metals.  The  contribution  of  the  class  to  the  new  auditorium  is  a 
mammoth  corona  supporting  nearly  a  hundred  sixteen-candle 
electric  lamps,  and  a  number  of  artistic  electroliers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Oral  instruction  on  the  draft  of  patterns,  names  of  files,  etc. — 13 
hours. 

2  Filing  parallel  and  right  angle  surfaces. — 50  hours. 

3.  Filing  and  fitting  dovetail  plugs  to  gauge. — 50  hours. 

4.  Fi'ing  and  fitting  small  gear. — 25  hours. 

5.  Mak'ng,  grinding  and  using  scrapers. — 25  hours. 

6.  Filing,  setting  and  using  back  saw. — 25  hours. 

7.  To  keep  in  order  and  use  soldering  irons  for  soft  solder. — 38  hours. 

8.  Gating  patterns.  —25  hours. 

9.  Soft  soldering  on  soft  metal  with  blowpipe  and  alcohol  lamp. — 50  hrs. 
01.  Soft  soldering  on    hard  metal  with  blowpipe. — 50  hours. 

11.  Hard  soldering  withblow  pipe. — 50  hours. 

1  2.  Hard  soldering  with  forge. — 50  hours. 

13.  Annealing  brass. — 25  hour9. 

14.  Hardening  brass. — 25  hours. 

15.  Bending  brass  tubing  and  rods. — 25  hours. 

16.  Hardening  and  tempering    tools,   case-hardening  of  iron,    bluing 
screws. — 63  hours. 

17.  Care,  grinding,  use  of  twist  drills. — 25  hours. 

18.  Drilling  and    tapoing. — 25  hours. 

19.  Use  of  hand  tools  on  speed  lathe  — 50  hours. 

20.  Use  of  wood  tools  on  speed  lathe. — 25  hours. 

21.  Turning  to  standard  and  hardening-    speel  lathe  centres. — 25  hours. 

22.  Use  of  grinding,  polishing  and  buffing  wheel. — 25  hours. 

23.  Building  of  a  small  model  complete  from  drawing.— 125  hours. 
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Connected  with  the  class-room  is  a  small  foundry  in  which 
brass  moulding  is  taught  and  where  the  permanent  patterns  for 
the  iron  foundry  are  made.  The  pupils  learn  the  parts  of  the  flask 
the  uses  of  the  cope  and  drag,  placing  and  lifting  of  patterns,  gat- 
ing of  patterns,  how  to  temper  the  sand,  pouring,  calculation  of 
shrinkage,  mixing  metals,  care  of  fire,  etc.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  six  months  for  men  who  spend  all  their  working  hours 
in  the  foundry,  and  thereafter  they  have  practice  in  making  pat- 
terns in  almost  endless  variety. 

Umbrella  Making. — This  is  another  of  the  industries  which 
has  as  an  object  profitable  production  as  well  as  instruction,  and 
which  is  largely  carried  on  by  Second  Grade  men.  The  major 
portion  of  the  umbrellas  turned  out  are  of  common  cambric,  though 
some  of  the  more  experienced  hands  are  engaged  upon  a  finer 
quality  of  goods  and  have  made  high  grades  of  sun  umbrellas  and 
parasols  from  sateens  and  other  covering  materials.  The  extent 
of  the  instruction  afforded  will  be  best  understood  through  follow- 
ing an  umbrella  through  its  various  processes.  The  cloth  is  pas- 
sed in  rolls  to  operators  who  single-turn  hem  it  on  each  side.  It 
is  then  refolded  into  bundles  and  given  to  the  cutters,  who  are 
guided  in  their  work  by  wooden  patterns  for  each  size.  The 
gores  thus  formed  are  ran  up  into  covers  by  sewing. machine 
operators.  Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the  shop  the  frames  are 
being  constructed.  The  ribs  are  first  <4hung  around"  by  one 
worker  ;  another  adjusts  the  runner  and  another  the  notches. 
The  skeleton  is  now  ready  for  the  sticks,  to  which  have  already 
been  affixed  the  cups  and  springs.  The  cover  is  secured  to  the 
frame,  stretched  and  ironed,  the  finishers  put  on  the  ferrules,  the 
packers  enclose  the  completed  umbrella  in  paper  slips  and  bands, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  As  the  men  engaged  in  these  op- 
perations  become  proficient  a  stated  amount  of  product  per  day  is 
required  of  them,  the  limit  being  placed  at  such  a  point  as  shall 
enforce  close  and  steady  applcation. 

Pipe  Making. — A  number  of  the  graduates  and  advanced  pu- 
pils of  the  wood  turning  class  find  a  place  to  put  their  knowledge 
to  a  fair  test  in  the  shop  known  as  the  Novelty  Works.  Wood 
smoking  pipes  of  many  shapes  are  the  chief  product,  but  there  are 
also  made  umbrella  sticks  with  olive  root,  birch  and  apple  wood 
handles  for  the  umbrella  department,  and  hatchet  handles,  lignum 
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vitae  and  maple  caster  wheels,  and  grindstone  handles  for  the  hard- 
ware department.  The  workers  gain  experience  in  handling  au- 
tomatic turning  lathes,  drill  presses,  band  and  rip  saws,  doweling 
and  sand  papering  machines,  and  polishing  wheels. 

Plumbing.  —When  the  members  of  this  division  have  become 
pretty  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  use  of  plumbers'  tools  and  fur- 
naces, the  preparing  of  wiping  cloths,  making  solder,  soldering 
seams,  making  cup,  overcast,  flange  and  branch  joints,  etc.,  they 
are  instructed  as  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  drain,  soil  and  waste 
pipes,  supply  pipes,  boilers,  tanks,  and  pumps,  and  as  to  the  dis- . 
posal  of  traps  and  ventilators.  In  the  class  room  are  accommoda- 
tions for  practical  illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  the  plumbing 
work  used  in  modern  tenements  and  factories. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I.*  Caulking  and  catting  cast-iron  pipe  fittings.— 40  hours. 

2.  Making  seams  of  sheet  lead. — 40  hours. 

3.  Overcast  joints. — 40  hours.  .  . 

4.  Cup  Joints. — 40  hours. 

5.  Making  S.  traps. — 48  hours, 

6.  Wiping  horizontal  round  joints. — 48  hours. 

7.  Wiping  horizontal  branch  joints.— 60  hours. 

8.  Wiping  upright  round  joints.— 60  hours. 

9.  Wiping  upright  branch  joints.— 60  hours. 
10.  Wiping  on  stor>cocks.— 40  hours. 

n.     Wiping  flange  joints  on  floor  on  safes. — 40  hours. 

12.  Wiping  waste  in  copper  lined  bath  tubs. — 40  hours. 

13.  Wiping  flange  on  2  inch  pipe. — 40  hours. 

14.  Wiping  on  ferrule  from  #  inch  to  2  inches. — 48  hours. 

15.  Wiping  joints  in  corners,  under  floors  or  between  joists  at  different 
angles. — 40  hours. 

16.  Making  bends  with  and  without  sand. — 24  hours. 

17.  Making  bottle  traps. — 60  hours. 

18.  Wiping  tanks  or  cisterns  —40  hours. 

19.  'Making  safes  for  fixtures. — 40  hours. 

20.  Putting  over- floor  in  safe  waste.— 40  hours. 

'   21.    Setting  water-closet,  wash-basin,  sink,  urinals,  and  connection   pipes 
necessary  for  same. — 120  hours. 

Steam  Fitting.— The  miles  of  pipe  in  the  steam  heating  and 
power  plant  of  the  Reformatory,  with  the  constant  demand  for 
repairs  and  the  connecting  of  new  radiators,  gives  practical  em- 
ployment to  members  of  this  division  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
advanced  to  a  point  of  usefulness.  In  order  the  instruction  fur- 
nished is  as  follows  :  Cutting  pipe,  plain  and  lock-nut  threads, 
and  right  and  left  nipples ;  tapping  out  fittings ;  cutting  gaskets 
and  washers  for  flanges,  unions,  etc.  ;  packing  valves  with  com- 
mon screw  stuffing  box,  also  water  glasses  ;  packing  valves  with 


follower  used  in  stuffingbox;  taking  out  piece  of  pipe  and  connect- 
ing with  right  and  left  coupling  ;  taking  out  pipe  and  connecting 
with  water  union  ;  taking  out  pipe  and  connecting  with  flange 
union  ;  taking  out  pipe  and  connecting  with  lock-nut  ;  making 
and  placing  square  or  right  angle  wall  coil  or  pipe  heater  ;  mak- 
ing box  coil  of  return  bends  connecting  with  lock-nut  to  header. 
In  learning  the?e  details  the  average  pupil  requires  about  250 
hours.  Thereafter  he  fits  himself  for  his  trade  by  the  experience 
afforded  through  general  jobwork. 

Tinsmithing. — The  actual  practice  received,  after  the  nov- 
itiates have  b^en  taught  the  use  of  furnaces,  anvils,  shears  and 
soldering-irons  and  have  learned  how  to  prepare  different  metals 
for  hard  and  soft  soldering,  extends  from  making  simple  forms  of 
pans,  bowls,  cups,  pipe-joints,  etc.,  to  the  joining  of  stove-pipe  el- 
bows, the  making  of  intricate  ornamental  pieces,  and  roofing. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

1.  Cutting  on  line  with  bench  and  h*n  1  shears. — 25  hours. 

2.  M irking  oit  fro-n  Dittera  an  I  catting  out  work. — 50  hours. 

3.  Turning  edge  for  grooving.— 20  hours 

4.  The  use  of  the  grooving  machine. — 30  hours. 

5.  Pounding  down  seams.  — 10  hours. 

6.  Turning  edge  for  wiring  with  turning  machine.  — 50  hours. 

7.  IT9e  of  hand-wiring  machine. — 50  hours. 

8.  Use  of  burring  machine  for  turning  edge  for  bottoms. — 50  hours. 

9.  S  >ldering  seams. — 50  hours. 

10.  Measuring  for  bottoms  and  cutting  out  same. — 50  hours. 

11.  Turning  edge  for  bottoms  and  putting  on  same. — 50  hours. 

12.  Setting  down  bottom?  readv  to  double  seam. — 50  hours. 

13.  Doub'e  seaming  by  hand. — 30  hours. 

14.  D juble  seaming  with  hand  machine. — 40  hours. 

15.  Soldering  bottoms.-  -50  hours. 

16.  Puting  on  ears  and  bails  and  making  the  bails. — 40  hours. 

17.  Miking  rims  for  covers  and  putting  on  the  same. — 30  hours. 

18.  Making  dipper  handles  and  sobering  the  same.— 40  hours. 

19.  Drawing  out  soldering  irons  and  filing  and  tinning  same. — 20  hours. 

20.  Making  stove  pipe.  — 30  hours. 

21.  Making  T  kettles.— 50  hours. 

22.  Making  boi'ers. — 75  hours. 

23.  Final  examination,  general  jobbing. — 75  hours. 

Barbering.  The  facilities  for  learning  how  to  treat  crown 
and  face  haiis  from  the  standpoint  of  a  barber  are  exceptionally 
good,  as  there  is  constantly  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
subjects  for  experiment.  The  men  in  this  class,  averaging  about 
twenty  in  number,  shave  and  cut  the  hair  of  all  the  men,  in  the 
institution  as  often  as  is  needed.  The  barber  shop  is  in  No.  1 
Trades  School  building,  convenient  to  the  ceatre  of  population  dur- 


ing  the  working  hours,  and  to  it  are  marched  those  who  need  the 
services  of  "tonsorialists."  Theshopis equipped  with  tilting  bar- 
ber shairs,  looking  glasses  and  the  necessary  accoutrement  of  such 
an  establisment.  The  beginners  are  not  entrusted  with  razors  un- 
til they  have  learned  the  principles  of  shaving  thoroughly  and 
have  acquired  the  knack  of  a  light  touch  through  watching  the 
movements  of  the  instructor  and  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Af- 
ter completing  the  assigned  course  the  pupil  is  required  to  shave 
men  well  at  the  rate  of  five  per  hour  and  to  cutihair  in  any  style  at 
the  rate  of  one  head  every  twenty-five  minutes. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

1.  Hotline  razors — 36  hours.  7.     Haircutting  (pompadour)— 40  hrs. 

2.  Lathering  and  combing. — 3ohrs.  8.    Shampooing. — 15  hours. 

3.  Strapping. — 12  hours.  9.     Dveing  and  coloring. — 30  hours. 

4.  Shaving  light  beards. — 40 hours.  10.     General  review,  consisting  of  any 

5.  General  shaving  —40  hours.  work,   which  may  come  into  shop. 

6.  Hair  cutting  ( lay  down )  —40  hrs.        — 40  hours* 

Tailoring. — By  the  members  of  this  class,  which  usually 
numbers  about  half  a  hundred,  are  manufactured  all  the  un- 
iforms worn  by  inmates  of  all  the  grades.  The  course  is  not  in- 
tended to  develop  merchant  tailors,  but  rather  to  give  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  trade  to  those  who  live  in  a  locality  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  helpful.  All  cutting  is  at  present  done  by  the  in- 
structor, the  pupils  learning  basting,  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
pressing  and  finishing  of  trousers,  coats,  waistcoats  and  overcoats. 

In  the  tailor  shop,  too,  is  done  the  required  repairing  to  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

Shoe-making. — The  manufacture  and  repair  of  all  the  shoes 
and  slippers  for  the  members  of  the  community  gives  to  the  em- 
bryo shoemakers  enough  practice  so  that  no  stock  is  wasted  in  ex- 
periments. For  the  Lower  First  and  Second  grade  men  they  put 
together  a  heavy  low  cut  shoe  of  common  grade  and  for  members 
of  the  Upper  First  grade  and  paroled  men  there  is  manufactured  a 
lace  shoe  made  from  a  good  quality  of  stock  add  well  finished. 

COURSE    OF  STUDY. 

1.  Making  wax-ends  and   bristling    8      B  >ttom  finishing. — 100  hrs. 
them  ;  stitching  and  blind  stitch-    9.    Treeing. — 6b  hrs. 

ing — 60  hrs.  10.     Genei  al  iilat ruction  in  the  differ- 

2.  Square  awl  stitching.— 120  hrs.  ent  kinds  of   leather,   cutting  out 

3.  Listing  and  stocking. — 120  hrs.  work,  etc.— 60  hrs. 

4.  Pegging  and  nailing. — 100  hrs.  11.     Final  examination  :  Making  shoes 

5.  Heeling. — 75  hours.  alone  from  beginning  of  outline  to 

6.  Trimming  shoes. — 150  hrs.  end. — 60  hrs. 

7.  Burnishing. — 75  hrs. 
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Cooking. — In  an  apartment  adjoining  the  main  kitchen  o* 
the  establishment  and  near  that  in  which  the  meals  of  the  guards 
and  employees  are  prepared,  are  half  a  dozen  stoves,  with  a  prof- 
usion of  pots,  pans,  kettles,  broiling  irons,  etc.  Here  there  is 
assembled  nearly  everv  day  a  class  learning  the  science  of  cookery 
under  the  tutelage  uf  the  steward.  In  addition  to  acquiring  a 
useful  knowledge  of  plain  cooking,  and  of  the  adventitious  meth- 
ods of  making  food  palatable,  the  members  have  explained  exhaus- 
tively the  effects  of  heat  in  different  degrees  upon  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  meats  and  vegetables.  Many  of  the  dishes  prepared 
by  them  find  places  on  the  tables  in  the  officers'  dining  room. 
The  curriculum  adhered  to  is  as  follows  : 

COURSE  I. — BREAKFASTS. 

i.  Care  of  fires,  cleaning  utensils  and  care  of  kitchen. — 25  hours. 

2.  Cutting  meat. — 63  hours. 

3.  Grilling. — 25  hours. 

4.  Frying  — 38  hours. 

5.  Baking  muffins  and  breakfast  cakes. — 38  hours. 

6.  Preparing  breakfast. — 15  hours. 

COURSE    II.— PUNCHES, 
i.    What  and  how  to  cook. — 75  hrs. 

2.  Meat  extracts  and  broth. — 38  hrs. 

3.  Gruels  and  beverages. — 38.  hrs. 

4.  Principles  of  serving. — 25  hrs. 

COURSE  ni.— DINNERS. 

1.  Soups  and  bisques. — 50  hrs. 

2.  Roasts. — 50  hrs. 

3.  Fish. — 38  hrs. 

4.  Vegetables. — 75  hrs. 

5.  Pastry  and  cakes. — 100  hrs. 

6.  Entrees. — 50  hrs. 

7.  Arranging  a  dinner. — 13  hrs. 

The  baking  class  may  properly  be  called  a  subdivision  of  the 
cooking  class.  Its  quarters  are  in  the  basement  of  what  is  known 
as  the  domestic  building  and  its  experience  is  derived  chiefly 
through  preparing  the  dough  and  baking  the  bread  for  the 
use  of  both  the  inmates  and  officers. 

Stenografhy.  For  those  men  whose  antecedents,  expressed 
ambitions,  education  and  prospects  indicate  that  they  are  adapted 
for  a  commercial  career  or  to  act  as  amanuenses,  a  well-planned 
course  in  phonography  is  provided.  The  system  taught  is  Gra- 
ham's. The  curriculum  as  arranged  anticipates  the  graduation 
of  short-hand  writers  capable  of  taking  dictation  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness matter  at  the  rate  of  at  least  120  words  a  minute  within  a  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  practice  allowed  in  the  class  room,  those  who  are 
capable  of  writing  rapidly  enough  are  furnished  facilities  for  tak- 
ing full  notes  of  the  lectures  to  the  various  school  classes.  Not  a 
few  of  the  graduates  have  shown  their  ability  to  maintain  a  speed 
of  150  words  a  minute.  The  order  and  division  of  the  lessons  is 
given  herewith : 

Consonant  signs.  L  and  r  hooks  with  circles  etc. 

Joining  of  consonants.  Hooks  for  in  ler  and  rel. 

Iss  circle.  Word-signs  and  contractions. 

Word  signs.  Ef%  vee  and  en  hooks. 

Vocalization.  Snon  and  live  hooks. 

Position  of  words.  Eshon  hooks. 

Vocalization  of  circles,  etc.  Word- signs. 

Vowel  word-signs.  Widening  and  donbling. 

Diphthongs.  Halving  principle. 
Methods  of  placing  vowels  between     Word-signs. 

strokes.  Omission  of  consonant  and  vowels, 
Prefixes  and  affixes.  and  joining  parts  of  words. 

Brief  ways  and  yays.  Phrase- writing. 

Word-signs.  Omission  of  words. 

Aspirates  Enlarged  way  and  yay, 

Ly  r  and  ish.  Word* signs  and  dictation. 
L  and  r  hooks. 

As  soon  as  the  elementary  principles  have  been  mastered  the 
pupils  are  required  to  write  from  dictation  at  a  speed  commensu- 
rate with  their  knowledge  of  the  code  and  this  is  kept  up  until 
withdrawal  from  the  class. 

Typewriting. — Typewriting  is  so  closely  allied  to  stenogra- 
phy in  practice  that  a  course  in  the  latter  would  scarcely  be  com- 
plete without  ability  to  handle  the  writing  machine  with  facility. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  training  in  typewriting  should  be 
an  accompaniment  of  a  portion  of  the  phonographic  course.  The 
pupils  begin  to  practice  on  the  machines  when  they  first  take  up 
word-signs  and  continue  until  they  can  manipulate  the  keyboard 
at  the  rate  of  forty  words  or  more  per  minute  for  ten  minutes. 
The  Remington  machines  are  used  in  practice. 

COURSE  OP    STUDY. 

1.  Location  of  letters. 

2.  Fingering  and  evenness  of  touch. 

3.  Exercise  in  selected  words. 

4.  Form  of  business  correspondence,  headings,  titles,  addresses,  etc. 

5.  Spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 

6.  Miscellaneous  exercises  in  writing  from  dictation. 

7.  Technical  expressions  and  abreviations. 

8.  Speed  exercises. 

9.  Mechanism,  adjustment  and  care  of  machine. 
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Electric  Lighting. — The  artificial  illumination  of  the  Re- 
formatory and  its  surroundings  is  by  means  of  about  2300  incandes- 
cent lamps  of  ten  and  sixteen  candle  power,  and  30  arc  lamps. 
In  each  cell  there  is  a  ten  candle  light,  in  the  corridors  and  class 
rooms  are  many  sixteen-candle  lamps,  and  about  the  grounds  and 
in  some  of  the  shops  are  2000-candle  power  arc  lamps.  The  dyna- 
mos furnishing  the  poweiful  currents  are  located  in  a  bow-roofed 
building  constructed  especially  for  holding  them,  In  the  plant  is 
included  a  Brush  arc  dynamo  four  incandescent  dynamos  and  one 
90  and  two  120-horse  power  engines.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  do- 
mestic building,  an  emergency  dynamo  capable  of  lighting  120 
sixteen  candle  lamps.  The  care  and  operation  of  these  machines 
furnishes  occupation  and  instruction  usually  to  half  a  dozen  men 
at  a  time.  The  practical  experience  includes  stringing  wires, 
trimming  lamps,  laying  out  and  verifying  wire  plans,  calculation 
of  spread  of  light,  adjustment  ot  electric  call  bells,  etc.  Theore- 
tical knowledge  is  gathered  at  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  electri- 
city, which  is  a  feature  of  *he  school  of  letters. 

Mechanical  Drawing.— All  pupils  learning  trades  in  which  a 
knowledge  ol  draughting  is  necessary  or  helpful  have  a  place  in  the 
mechanical  drawing  class,  which  has  on  its  rolls  from  three  to  four 
hundred  names  at  a  time.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  each  of  these  sections  is  again  divided  into  eleven  graded  sub- 
divisions containing  from  six  to  twenty  learners.  The  work  of  the 
whole  class  is  under  the  direction  of  the  m±chinical engineer  and  he 
is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  inmate  instructors  who  have  completed  the 
prescribed  course  and  are  capable  of  guiding  otheis  over  the  path 
they  have  trodden.  One  section  spends  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  drawing  class  room,  another  is  there  every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  third  is  under  instruction 
each  week-day  morning  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  The  draw 
ing  room,  which  is  about  125  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  is  fitted 
with  tilting  tables  at  which  the  men  stand  while  working  on  their 
drawing  boards.  The  equipment  includes  a  plentiful  supply  of 
drawing  instruments,  models,  etc. 

The  outlined  course  provides  for  teaching  to  a1l  members  of 
the  class  the  principles  of  working  drawings,  projections  of  planes, 
lines  and  points,  geometric  problems  and  the  use  of  instruments, 
From  that   point  the  course  is  specialized  and  there  are  subdivi- 
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sions  for  the  carpenters  and  wood-turners,  for  the  bricklayers  and 
plasterers,  for  the  fresco  painters  and  wood  carvers,  for  the  mach- 
inists, pattern  makers  and  blacksmiths,  and  for  the  stone  cut- 
ters. The  carpenters,  for  instince,  are  made  familiar  with  the 
draughting  of  framework  and  joints,  sections  through  partitions, 
doors  and  windows,  framing  plans  of  tenements,  scale  drawings  of 
buildings  from  measurement,  etc.  :  the  iron  workers  learn  to  pre- 
pare machine  details  from  models  and  sketches,  to  make  free-hand 
working  drawings  and  to  solve  problems  in  constructions ;  and  the 
woodcarvers  and  the  frescoers  take  up  the  elements  of  ornament, 
lines,  geometric  forms,  leaves  and  flowers  and  their  use  in  decora- 
ion. 
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Judged  by  it  palpable  influence  upon  the  subjects  who 
are  treated  to  a  course  of  systematic  physical  culture,  no  portion 
of  the  Reformatory  work  is  more  beneficent.  While  there  may 
not  be  visible  in  men  evidences  of  improved  mentality,  purified 
and  strengthened  morality,  and  the  badge  of  the  handicraftsman  ; 
erect  carriage,  free  movement,  shining,  healthy  flesh,  bright  eyes, 
and  muscularity  will  bear  obvious  testimony  to  the  effectiveness 
of  regular  exercise  in  the  gymnasium.  And  not  only  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  training  visible  :  they  are  revealed  in  other  ways— in 
the  keener  intellection  evinced  in  the  class  room  ;  in  the  greater 
alertness  and  more  sustained  effort  manifested  at  the  work  bench  ; 
in  the  better  appreciation  of  the  composition  and  aim  of  the  gene- 
ral disciplinary  regulations.  In  a  sentence,  the  system  of  physi- 
cal training,  with  its  _  accompaniment  of  massage  bathing,  is 
accomplishing  for  a  certain  class  of  inmates  just  what  was  expected 
of  it  when  it  was  introduced  here,  as  an  experiment,  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  Reformatory,  a  little  more  than  five  years  ago. 

Since  its  opening  there  has  been  confined  within  the  Re- 
formatory precinct  a  limited  number  of  men  of  a  type  so  abnormal 
as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  betterment  through  the  application  of 
methods  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of  majority.  Morbid  minds  and 
undeveloped,  poorly -nourished  and  diseased  bodies — results  of  bad 
environment,  and  vicious  habits,  or  the  legacy  of  unhealthy  pro- 
genitors— had  made  them  stupid,  slow,  disinclined,  if  able,  to  ap- 
ply their  minds  to  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
generally  unprogessive.  Many  of  them  are  illiterate  and  some 
have  so  far  lost  control  over  themselves  as  to  be  ranked  not  much 
above  idiots.  So  long  have  they  existed  without  effort  having 
been  made  to  cultivate  their  faculties,  that  their  brains  yield  slow- 
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ly,  if  at  all,  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  education.  In  the  school  they 
are  deadweights  in  their  classes,  their  uninterrupted  density  of  com- 
prehension tending  to  discourage  the  teachers  and  demoralize  their 
fellow  pupils.  They  are  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing impressions  with  sufficient  regularity  to  make  headway  in  the 
simplest  of  trades  taught  in  the  technological  department,  and 
they  are  fitted  only  for  inconsequential  work  in  the  shops.  In 
conduct  they  rank  with  the  incorrigibles,  often  because  they  have 
not  appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  are  not  to  be  stimulated  by  the  same  motives  and  ambitions 
that  affect  most  of  those  undergoing  the  rehabiliating  course.  If 
they  regard  at  all  the  prospective  rewards  for  maintained  good  be- 
havior and  faithfulness  to  duty,  they  set  them  down  as  unattain- 
able and,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered.  Loss  of  privilege  by 
way  of  penalty  is  regarded  with  stolid  indifference.  For  men  an- 
swering this  description  and  for  those  suffering  from  physical 
defects  which  may  be  remedied  by  systematic  muscular  effort,  the 
physical  training  department  accomplishes  an  amount  of  good  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  expressed  in  words. 

Gymnasium  and  Apparatus. — During  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  the  physical  culture  class  was  nomalic,  making  its 
headquarters  at  one  time  iu  the  corridors  about  the  cell  blocks,  at 
another  in  a  deserted  shop  and  again  in  a  loft  over  stock  stables. 
It  finally  found  a  permanent  abode  in  March,  1890,  in  a  building 
erected  specially  for  it  in  the  space  between  the  domestic  building 
and  the  north  wing.  The  structure  was  amost  exclu  sively 
the  product  of  inmates.  Its  outside  measurements  are  go  by  140 
feet.  It  is  of  brick,  slate-roofed,  with  eight  large  dormer  windows 
in  the  roof  in  addition  to  numerous  side  and  end  windows  af- 
fording abundant  light  and  proper  ventilation.  At  the  easterly 
end  of  the  buildings  are  six  apartments  for  massage  bathing  and 
kindred  uses,  occupying  a  total  space  40  by  85  feet,  and  separated 
from  one  another  and  irom  the  gymnasium  proper  by  brick  walls, 
painted  white.  The  appartments  are  the  office  and  measuring 
room,  18  by  20  feet,  in  which  are  kept  the  records  of  the  class  and 
scales,  measuring  rods,  dynanometers  and  other  appliances  to  test 
the  strength  and  development  of  the  subjects  ;  the  dressing  and 
drying  room  ;  the  massage  room,  18  by  20  feet,  with  four  sham- 
pooing slabs,  over  each  of  which  are  hot  and  cold  spray  pipes 
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and  a  douche  ;  the  warm  room  18  by  20  feet,  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  between  130  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  ;  the  hot 
room  also  18  by  20,  where  the  atmosphere  is  from  180  to  200  de- 
grees ;  the  swimming  bath  room,  16  by  50  feet,  with  a  tank  12 
by  42  feet,  which  has  a  sloping  bottom  to  give  a  depth  of  five 
feet  at  one  end  and  four  feet  at  the  other,  and  which  'will  hold 
25*000  gallons.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pit  is  con- 
trolled by  a  perforated  pipe,  traversing  the  length  of  the  tank  up- 
on its  bottom,  and  through  which  steam  may  be  forced.  There 
is  a  plunge  in  the  warm  room,  4  by  6  leet,  containing  four  feet 
of  water.  Both  the  warm  and  hot  rooms  are  furnished  with 
hard  wood  settees  arranged  in  tiers  of  three,  one  above  the  other, 
upon  which  the  men  sit  during  the  sweating  process.  The  floors 
of  all  these  rooms,  together  with  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the 
tanks,  are  of  Vermont  marble. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  exercising  hall  are  85  by  95  feet, 
giving  about  8,000  square  feet  of  unencumbered  floor  space.  The 
roof  is  an  open  truss,  light  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  the 
ceiling  is  of  Georgia  pine.  iThe  floor  is  pine,  oiled  and  shellaced. 
The  distance  lrora  floor  to  ceiling  at  the  walls  is  twenty-one  feet 
and  from  floor  to  root-peak,  forty-two  feet.  Suspended  from  the 
trusses  and  supported  by  the  walls  is  a  pedestrian  track,  extending 
around  the  room.  It  is  eleven  feet  above  the  floor,  four  feet  wide 
and  fourteen  and  three-quarter  laps  are  equivalent  to  a  mile.  Over 
the  bathing  rooms  is  a  balcony,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  three 
hundred  persons,  aud  from  which  a  clear  view  of  the  gymnasium 
floor  may  be  had. 

The  developing  apparatus  includes  a  number  of  chest  weights 
and  a  great  variety  of  machines  for  exercising  individual  muscles, 
which  are  arranged  along  the  walls,  together  with  parallel  bars, 
travelling  rope  and  parallel  ladders,  leaping  bars,  flying  rings, 
vaulting  horses  and  bucks,  climbing  ropes,  punching  bags,  spring 
boards,  etc.  All  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  quickly  re- 
moved from  the  floor  when  the  full  space  is  required  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Composition  of  the  Class. — From  the  opening  of  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1891  (Septem  er  30)  there  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  class  212  men,  who  underwent  the  treatments 
for  periods  of  from  six  to  eighteen  months.    The  causes  of  selec- 
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tion,  as  assigned,  included  physical  degeneration,  general  debility, 
masturbatic  deterioration,  physical  and  mental  dullness  and  iner- 
tia, venereal  disease,  myalgia,  physical  crossness,  rheumatism, 
seborrhcea,  ethical  scrofula,  interigo,  lumbago,  debility  following 
pleurisy  and  fever,  struma  and  intermittent  fever. 

In  canvassing  the  habits  of  the  212  it  was  found  that  96,  or 
45.2  per  cent.,  smoked  tobacco,  2  or  .9  per  cent.,  chewed,  101,  or 
47.8  per  cent.,  both  smoked  and  chewed,  and  13,  or  6.1  per  cent., 
abstained  from  the  use  of  the  weed  in  any  form.  Alcoholic  drinks 
were  occasionally  used,  according  to  their  own  statements,  by  68, 
or  32.1  per  cent,  continuously  by  113,  or  53.3  per  cent.,  and  peri- 
odically by  6,  or  2.8  per  cent.  Twenty-five,  or  11. 8  percent., 
claimed  to  be  "teetotallers."  Fifty-three,  or  25  per  cent.,  ac- 
knowledged having  been  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases. 

As  to  parentage,  68  were  American,  18  American-Irish,  1  Am- 
erican-French, 4  American-German,  4  American-English,  2  Am- 
erican Canadian,  1  American-Scotch,  1  American-Danish,  25 
German,  2  German-Irish,  2  German- French,  2  German-Swiss,  6 
English,  i  English-French,  1  English-Canadian,  1  English-Scotch. 
49  Irish,  2  Irish-English,  3  Irish-Scotch,  1  Russian,  1  Russian- 
German,  2  French,  2  French-Irish,  2  Italian,  5.  Austrian,  1  Can- 
adian, 2  Scotch,  1  Polish. 

In  recapitulating  the  various  types  found  in  the  class,  the 
director  of  the  department,  in  a  piper  recently  published,  included 
"the  boy  who  knew  neither  the  name  of  days  nor  months,  and 
dated  an  epoch  in  his  life  from  4the  time  the  snow  went  off  the 
ground' ;  the  girl-boy,  effeminate  in  features  and  soft  of  voice,  ig- 
norant of  the  county  and  the  state  in  which  he  lived,  whose  play- 
mates were  his  sister's  companions  and  her  dolls,  because  the  boys 
made  fun  of  him  upon  the  streets  ;  the  youth  not  far  removed 
from  feeble-mindedness  and  with  the  embarassed  locomotion,  the 
mentally  deficient  so  often  have;  the  crank  with  peculiar  notions  of 
his  own  importance  and  inclined  to  disobey;  foundlings  cast  adrift 
upon  the  world  to  starve  or  live  as  best  they  might ;  the  dullard  in 
the  school ;  the  moral  imbecile  who  lies  and  steals  and  tortures 
whom  he  can  and  sees  no  error  in  the  adls  that  yield  him  what  he 
wants  ;  those  attenuated  through  insufficient  nourishment,  uncert- 
ain habitation  and  disease  ;  and  the  little  tyrant  who  ruled  a  wid- 
owed mother  with  despotic  sway  and  filched  her  hard-earned 
wacres  to  minister  to  his  factitious  wants." 
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One  of  the  lowest  specimens  of  humanity  in  the  class  is  he 
whose  consecutive  number  on  the  Reformatory  records  is  3469. 
From  what  can  be  learned  of  his  history  it  is  believed  that  he  spent 
much  of  his  boyhood  in  the  woods  near  his  home,  living  like  an 
animal  on  whatever  fo  >d  nature  provided,  and  often  nearly  starv- 
ing. He  does  not  know  his  age,  for  his  folks,  he  says,  never  told 
him;  they  lived  in  a  lumber  camp.  His  idea  of  disti.iguishing 
the  seasons  is  quite  unique.  He  went  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  left  when  it  was  off.  All 
his  brothers  are  fighters,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  enter 
on  such  a  vocation.  The  defects  which  are  in  course  of  treatment 
are  stooping  shoulders,  chicken  chest,  malnutrition.  It  was  four 
weeks  after  his  entrance  into  the  class  before  he  could  march  in 
line.  Mentally  he  is  still  weak.  He  says  that  2  plus  2  equals  3  ; 
3  times  2  equals  5  ;  3  plus  .3  equals  3  ;  although  at  times  he 
seems  to  have  flashes  of  quick  wittedness  and  is  th  n  able  to  res- 
pond quickly  and  accurately   to  simple  questions  in  computation. 

Another  low  type  was  No.  2979,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  his  treatment  being  concluded  owing  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  for  which  he  could  be  incarcer- 
ated. At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  class  he  did  not  know 
when  he  was  born,  but  said  he  was  18  years  old.  He  never  knew 
his  father,  and  his  mother,  as  he  remembered,  is  in  the  poor  house. 
He  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Refuge  and  spent  some  time  there 
before  coming  here  ;  but  he  did  not  recollect  when  he  went  there 
nor  when  he  left.  All  he  remembered  distinctly  was  a  little  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  with  No.  3469.  who  was  also  confined  thereat 
the  same  time.  Upon  his  entrance  to  the  Reformatory  he  was 
assigned  to  the  broom  shop  where  his  duty  was  to  size  corn,  but 
the  task  was  above  his  ability.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics whatever,  and  in  order  to  remember  where  his  room  was 
he  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  marked  each  gallery  leading  to  it  and 
then  the  very  door  itself.  If  other  galleries  and  doors  were 
marked  in  a  similar  manner,  he  was  as  completely  lost  as  ever. 
His  training  in  the  physical  culture  class  was  productive  of  much 
mental,  as  well  as  bodily,  improvement.  Before  his  discharge  he 
could  spell  correctly,  knew  his  multiplication  table  and  had  been 
advanced  two  classes  in  school. 
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90  patients  at  a  time,  is  divided  into  three  sections  of  about  equal 
size  and  designated  A.  B  and  C.  The  week's  work  for  members 
of  the  sub-divisions  is  arranged  according  to  the  following  sche- 
dules: 

Section  A.— Gymnasium  :  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Satuf 
day,  7:30  to  11:30  A.  M.  Monday  and  Thursday,  7:30  to  10  A.  M.,  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  1  to  4  P.  M.  Bathing  :  Monday  and 
Thursday,  10  to  noon. 

Section  B. — Gymnasium  :  Monday  and  Thursday,  7:30  to  11:30  A.  M., 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  7:30  to  10  A.  M.  Bathing  :' 
Tuesday  and  Friday  for  one  division  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  ihe 
other  division,  10  to  noon.     Trades  School :  1  to  4  P.  M. 

Section  C  —  Trades  School  and  Drawing  Class  :  Every  morning  7  to 
noon.  Gymnasium  :  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  1  to  4  P.  M. 
Bathing  :  Two  afternoons  each  week  for  each  man. 

The  three  sections  are  massed  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
from  1  to  4  o'clock  to  engage  in  calisthenics  and  free  movements. 

The  exercising  of  the  members  of  the  class  is  conducted  by  a 
teacher  who  enters  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  and  who  recog- 
nizes the  high  aim  beyond  that  of  mere  muscle-building.  Under 
his  guidance  the  men  are  kept  closely  to  the  line  of  effort  mapped 
out  for  them  and  are  quickly  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  physical  culture  is  not  mere  pastime. 

The  course  of  exercises  is  arranged  progressively,  commen- 
cing with  the  most  simple  and  terminating  with  the  most  arduous. 
All  the  exercises  are  divided  into  five  sections. 

Section  I. — Embraces  the  exercises  of  movement  and  position 
in  fiee  gymnastics,  with  wand,  with  dumb  bells,  and  with  Indian 
clubs,  that  give  light  and  uniform  employment  to  the  whole  body. 
This  section  constitutes  the  preliminary  course  of  the  system. 

Section  //—Walking,  running,  leaping,  exercises  with  the 
leaping  rope,  leaping  pole,  the  horizontal  beam,  the  vaulting  bar, 
and  vaulting  horse,  giving  employment  to  the  trunk  and  upper 
limbs.  This  section,  as  are  all  the  following  except  the  last,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  simple  exercises,  the 
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section  111. — The  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars,  trapezium, 
pair  of  rings,  rows  of  rings,  elastic  ladder,  horizontal  bar,  bridge, 
plank,  inclined  ladder,  and  prepared  wall  ;  these  give  ladder 
employment  to  the  w'.Dle  of  the  truik  and  upper  li.nb*. 

Section  IV. — All  climbing  apparatus,  the  vertical  pole,  slant- 
ing pole,  pair  of  vertical  poles,  pair  of  slantiug  poles,  vertical  rope, 
rosary,  and  mast.  These  give  employment  to  the  entire  body, 
especially  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  upper  portion  of  the  trunk. 

Section  V. — Chestweights.  This  section  consists  of  three 
series,  and  is  arranged  for  the  members  ot  the  class  in  unison* 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  exercises  in  concert- 
dumb  bell  and  wand  movements,  Indian  club  swinging,  march- 
ing, etc., — on  account  of  their  beneficial  effects  in  quickening 
mentality,  and  they  are  maintained  for  ail  throughout  the  training:. 
Although  the  course  described  fits  its  purpose  for  most  of  the 
men,  it  is  not  invariable.  The  needs  and  conditions  of  individ- 
uals are  considered  and  special  methods  of  treatment  are  devised 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  special  cases.  For  those  exhibiting 
marked  weakness  in  particular  muscles  work  is  assigned  on  such 
special  apparatus  as  the  finger,  wrist,  and  leg  machines,  the  chest 
developer  and  expander,  the  quitter  circle,  the  pronator  and  sup- 
inator, the  bridle,  the  abdominal  table,  etc.  Although  there  is  no 
fixed  duration  ot  the  training  it  has  been  found  that  ra^st  subjects 
have  been  sufficiently  improved  to  warrant  their  graduation  ai  the 
end  of  six  months. 

Measurements. — A  most  exhaustive  scheme  of  measuring, 
the  same  as  that  used  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  of  the  Harvard 
University  gymnasium,  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Seaver  of  Yale,  is  in  vogue  and  is  applied  to  every  subject  upon 
his  initiation,  at  intervals  of  two  months  during  the  course,  and  at 
graduation.  As  an  aid  to  appreciation  of  the  full  purport  of  the 
figures,  photographs  in  three  positions — front,  side  and  rear — are 
made  of  each  men  on  entering  and  leaving  the  class.  The  anthro- 
pometric apparatus  in  use  consists  of  scales,  measuring  rods, 
breadth,  stretch-of-arms  and  girth  measures,  caliper,  spirometer 
for  testing  capacity  ol*  lungs,  manometer  for  ascertaining  strength 
of  lungs,  back,  chest  and  dynanometers  and  parallel  bars.  The 
metric  system  is  used  in  preference  to  the  Euglish  owing  to  its 
greater  simplicity. 
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From  200  measurements  of  men  entering  the  class,  the  gym- 
nasium instructor  has  prepared  au  analytical  drawing  exhibiting 
the  proportions  of  the  average  prisoner  assigned  for  physical  re- 
novation. Upon  comparing  this  with  a  similar  scale-drawing  re- 
presenting the  average  of  15,000  students  examined  by  the  gym- 
nasium directors  of  Yale,  Amherst  and  Cornell,  it  is  found  that 
the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  exhibit  marked  deficiencies  in  most 
particulars.  The  mean  man  of  the  Reformatory  weighs  2.7  lbs.  less 
and  is  17  milimetres  shorter  than  the  mean  man  of  the  colleges;  the 
girth  of  his  head  is  1 1  millimetres  and  the  breadth  of  head  6  mil- 
limetres or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  less.  In  all  measurements 
exhibiting  capacity  and  strength  the  college  man  makes  the  best 
showing  by  far.  In  those  which  may  be  said  to  represent  grossness 
of  breeding  the  larger  figures  are  on  the  Reformatory  side  of  the 
columns.  The  Reformatory  composite  has  the  larger  waist,  the  lar- 
ger wrist  and  the  longer  foot.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making 
comparisons,  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Reformatory  are  selected 
for  training  most  often  because  of  physical  defects  and  of  degen- 
eracy resulting  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment,  while  the  col- 
lege students  who  resort  to  the  gymnasiums  are  usually  in  good 
health,  are  well-nourished  and,  in  most  cases,  have  had  some 
previous  training.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important 
measurements  of  the  two  classes  of  men  in  parrallel  columns. 
Girths  breadths  are  given  in  millimetres,  lung  capacity  in  litres, 
and  strength  in  kilos. 


Reformatory. 

College. 

Reformatory.  College. 

Stature 

1  705 

I  722 

Breadth  of  head 

-       148      154 

Girth  of  head 

559 

570 

Breadth  of  neck 

no      107 

Girth  of  chest  natural. 

855 

877 

Length  of  foot 

..      265      258 

Girth  of  chest  full... 

898 

924 

Capacity  of  lungs 

..      286      388 

Girth  of  waist 

738 

726 

Strength  of  back 

..   107.7   i36-7 

Girth  of  thigh.. 

490 

512 

Strength  of  legs 

_.  1432   167.6 

Girth  of  calf 

336 

352 

Strength  of  arms 

..2  dips  6  dips 

Girth  of  upper  arm 

280 

310 

Strength  of  forearms.. 

..      22.2    39.5 

Girth  of  wrist 

170 

165 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  the  measurements 
and,  incidentally,  to  call  attention  to  an  exceptional  case  of  improve- 
ment in  a  period  of  three  months,  a  comparative  table  of  measure- 
ments of  No.  1140  is  given  herewith.  The  subject  had  been 
assign  d  to  the  wood  turning  class  in   the  trades  school  but  was 
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found  to  be  physically  incapable  of  mastering  the  trade.  He  was 
puny  in  build,  his  flesh  and  muscles  were  flaccid,  his  skin  was 
partially  covered  with  eruptions  and  nis  general  condition  was 
poor.  On  May  7th  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium 
instructor  and  under  a  rational  course  of  treatment  showed  excep- 
tional development. 

In  this  table  the  measurements  arc  given  in  both  the  metric  and 
English  systems.  In  the  metric  system  weight  and  strength  are 
given  in  kilograms,  except  strength  of  upper  arm,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  dips  on  parallel  Dars,  Stength  of  lungs 
is  given  in  hectolitres.  All  other  measures  are  in  millimetres. 
Twenty-five  and  four-tenths  (25.4)  millimetres  equal  one  inch  ; 
2.20  pounds  equal  one  kilogram  ;  and  3.331  +cubic  inches  equal 
one  hectolitre. 


Weight 

Height  Standing 
Height  Sitting 
Height  Knee 
Height  Pubes 
Height  Navel 
Height  Sternum 
Girth  Head 
Girth  Neck 
Girth  Chest 
Girth  Chest  Full 
Girth  Ninth  Rib 
Girth  Ninth  Rib  Full 
Girth  Waist 
Girth  Hipi 
Girth  Thigh  R 
Girth  Thigh  I, 
Girth  Knee  R 
Girth  Knee  I, 
Girth  Calf  R 
Girth  Calf  L 
Girth  Ankle  R 
Girth  Ankle  L 
Girth  Instep  R 
Girth  Instep  I, 
Girth  Up.  Arm  R 
Girth  Up.  Arm  I, 
Girth  Elbow  R 
Girth  Elbow  L 
Girth  Fore  Arm  R 
Girth  Fore  Arm  I* 
Girth  Wrist  R 
Girth  Wrist  I, 


May  7,  91 
16  1 


376 

83  O 

150  3 

59  2 

78  7 

3«  0 

40  c 

15  7 

753 

29  6 

912 

35  9 

121s 

47  8 

528 

20  8 

305 

12  0 

700 

276 

733 

28  9 

690 

27  2 

720 

283 

670 

264 

730 

287 

37o 

14  6 

380 

15  0 

320 

12  6 

3» 

12  6 

285 

11  2 

290 

11  4 

188 

7  4 

188 

7  4 

230 

9  « 

230 

I7 

220 

210 

8  3 

221 

87 

211 

83 

211 

83 

211 

33 

152 

6  0 

147 

58 

IQO 

1 68 
151 

105 

2*,0 

2«5 
IJl 

329 

3*7 
<«4 
412 
244 
2-13 


Aug.  28,  '91                                               \fay  7   .w 

»6  4  Depth  Chest  181      7  1 

437  96  o  Depth  Abdomen                 1S4      7  2 

!5«5  59  7  Breadth  Head                       14S      5  s 

796  31  3  Breadth  Neck                      092      36 

401  15  7  Breadth  ?»noulders             3J4    127 

764  30  1  Breadth  Waist                     22 1      87 

916  36  o  Breadth  Hips                      277    10  8 

1220  48  o  Breadth  Nipples                 156      6  2 

533  21  o  Shoulder  Klbow  R              321     12  6 

320  12  6  Shoutdei  falbow  L              320    12  6 

770  30  2  Elbow  Tlu  R                       410    16  1 

822  32  4  Elbow  Tiu  L                        400    15  7 

720  2S  3  length  Foot  R                     241      9  4 

785  30  9  length  Foot  I,                      241      9  4 

685  27  o  Length  Ft.  Horizontal     1516    59  7  1530 

770  3°  2  Stretch  of  Arms                 1530    60  2  1558 

444  17  5  Capacity  Lungs                   16       98 

444  >7  5  Strength  Lungs                      1      2  2 

340  13  4  Strength  Mack 

340  13  4  Strength  Legs 

312  12  1  Strength  Chest 

312  12  3  Strength  Up.  Arms 

200  7  9  Strength  Fore-Arms 

200  79  Development 

230  9  1  Condition 

233  9  2  Vision 

270  10  6  Hearing 

267  10  5  Pilosity 

235  9  3  Color  Hair 

235  9  3  Color  Eye» 

230  9  1  Consecutive  Number 

252  9  2  Cause  of  bcledtion 

160  63 

160  63 


Aug.  2H'  '91 


7  5 
6  6 

5  9 
4  1 

12  9 

9  * 

11  2 

6  8 

13  o 

12  9 
16  3 
16  1 

9  5 
9  5 

60  2 

61  3 
122 

8  8 


70  154  o 

75  165  o 
7     »S  o 
o  Dip 
16-16    85 
Poor 
Bad 
Fair 
Good 
Slight 
B'ack 
Maroon 
4140 
General  Debility 


102  224  o 
14S  363  o 

22     48  5 

11  Dip 
22-22    48  5 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Slight 
Black 
Maroon 


A  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  results  accom- 
plished may  be  obtained  from  the  accompanying  exhibit  of  the 
perceptible  eflects  of  the  training  on  twelve  men  for  periods  of 
two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  months,  two  men  being  elec- 
ted at  random  for  each  period: 
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Re-organization  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  Reformatory  was  a  corollary  of  the  enactment  by 
the  Legislature  of  1888,  ot  what  was  known  as  the  Yates  law.  Its 
enforcement  was  prohibitive  upon  industries  then  being  carried  on 
and  upon  the  use  of  power  machinery  for  profit,  and  there  appeared 
no  alternative  for  the  time  other  than  the  suspension  of  work  in 
the  shops  and  the  consigning  of  the  inmates  to  their  cells.  The  in- 
evitably baneful  effects  of  idleness  and  continued  confinement  were 
not,  however,  permitted  to  manifest  themselves  and  counteract 
the  results  of  previous  undertakings  in  behalf  of  the  men,  for 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  statute  became  operative  there  was 
devised  and  in  force  a  scheme  for  engaging  the  great  unemployed 
mass  in  military  drill.  A  squad  of  half  a  hundred  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent prisoners  of  the  highest  grade  was  first  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  Upton's  infantry  tactics,  and  these  in  turn  became 
the  instructors  of  the  five  hundred  and  more  inmates  then  alto- 
gether without  regular  occupation.  Less  than  a  month  had 
passed  when  a  regimental  organization  was  effected,  with  field, 
staff,  line  and  non-commissioned  officers  composed  entirely  of 
inmates.  The  officers  were  supplied  with  steel  swords  and  the 
men  in  ranks  handled  wooden  guns,  properly  weighted  and  pain- 
ted to  counterfeit  the  real  article,  which  were  made  in  the  trades- 
school.  A  stand  of  colors,  guidons,  belts  and  other  accoutre- 
ments were  added  from  time  to  time. 

So  beneficial  was  the  drilling  upon  the  carriage  and  bearing  of 
the  men,  upon  their  health  and  upon  their  mentality,  so  valuable 
did  it  prove  in  raising  the  standard  of  discipline  and  in  unmasking 
character,  and  so  thoroughly  was  its  general  effect  in  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  the  institution  that,  whereas  it  had  been  ad- 
opted temporarily  as  a  makeshift  to  fill  in  the  interval  between  the 
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compulsory  suspension  of  productive  labor  and  the  substitution  of 
some  plan  for  utilizing  the  available  human  energy,  it  remained 
even  after  the  trades  school  classes  were  formed  for  day-work  and 
is  now  deemed  an  essentia)  factor  of  the  govei mental  system.  In 
fact  the  establishment  isa  military  garrison,  with  the  General  Sup- 
erintedent  as  post  commander,  and  the  regimental  commandant  as 
assisting  executive  officer.  The  line  officers,  all  of  whom  are  in- 
mates, paroled  or  in  Upper  First  grade,  in  addition  to  having  con- 
trol of  their  subdivisions  during  regular  military  exercises,  act  as 
monitors  in  the  cell  house  corridors  and  in  the  shops,  and  as 
inspectors  Sunday  mornings,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
serve  as  turnkeys  on  the  cell  blocks.  The  officers  are  chosen  not 
alone  because  of  conspicuous  military  proficiency,  their  schooland 
demeanor  records  being  potent  in  securing  their  promotion. 

Drills  and  Ceremonies. — The  drilling  exercises  occur  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  from  i  to  5  o'clock.  The 
ceremony  of  guard  mounting  is  followed  by  company  manoeuvers, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  setting-up  movements  to  bayonet  ex- 
ercises and  skiimishing.  and  often  by  battalion  drills.  Regimental 
parade,  with  retreat,  is  held  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  afternoon  when  the  weather  does  not  forbid,  and  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  twelve  companies  comprising  the 
regiment  are  divided  into  three  battalions  of  four  companies  each 
for  brigade  dress  parade.  The  fame  of  the  regiment  is  widespread 
and  these  ceremonies  attract  many  visitors,  as  many  as  half  a 
thousand  sometimes  being  in  attendance  summer  afternoons. 

For  the  officers  the  drills  are  supplemented  by  evening  meet- 
ings, at  which  knotty  points  in  tactics  and  discipline  are  brought 
forward,  discussed  and  explained. 

The  regimental  headquarters  are  in  a  building  formerly  used  as 
a  foundry,  in  which  there  is  a  clear  floor  space  of  15.000  feet,  but 
this  does  not  give  sufficient  area  tor  manceuve  ring  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  and  the  structure  serves  only  as  a  cover  for  the  arms 
and  as  a  rendezvous  fot  assembling  the  companies  for  roll-call,  etc. 

Monthly  Competitions.— Incentives  to  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  beyond  those  furnished  by  the  marking  system,  are 
monthly  competitions  between  the  various  companies.  These  fos- 
ter a  pride  within  the  commands  and  the  outcome  is  drilling  which 
in  many  particulars  cannot  be  excelled.    At  these  competitions  the 
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captains  are  assigned  ten  movements  through  which  to  take  their 
commands  under  the  surveillance  of  critical  judges.  Following  is 
a  sample  of  a  programme  selected  : 

1.  Being  in  line,  report   to  judge. 

2.  Firing  movements. 

3.  Form  c  >luinn  of  platoons  to  right  or  left 

4.  Marching  in  column  ot  platoons,  reform  company  to  the 
front,  continuing  the  march. 

5.  Marching  in  company  front,  form  single  rank. 

6.  Being  in  line,  in  single  rank,  form  double  rank. 

7.  Being  in  line  at  a  halt,  advance  by  the  right  or  left  of 
platoons. 

8.  Reform  compaii}',  continuing  the  march. 

9.  Execute  knap-sack  rest. 

10      Marching  in  company  front,  execute  right  or  left  about. 

The  evolutions  are  conducted  under  many  restrictions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  series  of  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  judges  : 

The  maximum  marks  for  each  company  will  be  three  units, 
or  thirty  tenths. 

The  movements  will  be  executed  in  the  order  indicated  in  the 
programme. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  any  command,  the  score  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  evolutions  in  the  particular  movement. 
For  example,  if  the  movement  is  composed  of  but  one  evolution, 
its  omission  will  count  three  units  against  the  company  omiuing 
it;  if  compost d  of  two  evolutions,  the  omission  of  one  of  them  will 
score  one  unit  and  five  tenths  against  the  company. 

In  marching,  the  distance  passed  over  must  in  all  cases  be 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  the  judge  lo  determine  the  accuracy 
of  the  movement. 

For  each  error  by  a  commissioned  officer  one  unit  will  be  de- 
ducted ;  for  each  error  by  a  guide  five  tenths ;  for  each  error  by 
a  private  one  tenth. 

No  commands  other  than  those  authorized  in  Upton's  U.  S. 
Infantry  Tactics  will  be  given. 

No  corrections  will  be  made  or  assistance  given  during  the 
drill. 

For  a  violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  one  unit  will  be  de- 
ducted. 

Officers  of  the  companies  making  the  best  records  in  these 
contests  are  awarded  medals  to  be  worn  during  the  succeeding 
month.  Similar  badges  of  distinction  are  also  given  to  enlisted 
men  who  have  the  highest  markings  in  the  manual  of  arms  con- 
test, which  is  one  of  the  features  of  competition  Jay. 
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Military  Regulations. — The  military  rules  are  based,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  upon  the  code  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Violations  of  these  rules  are  recorded  on  demeanor  re- 
ports, whose  effect  has  already  been  described  in  the  paragraph 
entitled  4 'Marking  System"  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Institution 
and  its  Government."  Among  the  offenses  for  which  reports  are 
issued  by  the  properly  delegated  officers  are  the  following  : 

Fit  si  class,  entailing  loss  of  one  or  more  marks  : 

Making  an  incorrect  report  intentionally. 

Mutinous  conduct. 

Fighting  in  ranks. 

Answeiing  for  another  at  roll  call. 

Disobedience  of  order. 

Disrespectful  conduct  toward  any  superior. 

Highly  insubordinate  conduct. 

Threatening  reporting  officer. 

Willful  or  intentional  neglect  of  duty. 

Sentinel  changing  post  without  authority. 

Not  saluting  an  officer  (willful  or  intentional). 

Sentinel  permitting  person  to  pass  without  authority  or  giv- 
ing countersign. 

Sentinel  sitting  down  on  post. 

Criticising  officer. 

Defacing  or  injuring  public  property. 

Deserting  ranks. 

Highly  unmilitary  conduct  in  ranks. 

Making  an  improper  reply  to  a  commanding  officer. 

Refusing  to  tell  name  or  consecutive  number  when  ordered 
to  do  so. 

Rendering  a  disrespectful  or  insubordinate  excuse  for  a  de- 
linquency. 

Speaking  to  a  reporting  officer  without  permission. 

Using  provoking  or  reproachful  language  to  another. 

Absent  from  parade,  inspection,  review,  guard  mounting  or 
drill  (intentional). 

Second  class,  entailing  the  loss  of  one-third  mark  : 

Unintentional  neglect  of  duty  by  officer,  commissioned  or 

non-commissioned. 
Sentinel  coming  to  an  order  on  post. 
Sentinel  not  taking  proper  post. 
Slovenly  appearance  of  sentinel  on  post. 
Sentinel  standing  on  post. 
Sentinel  talking  on  post. 
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Sentinel  allowing  loitering  on  his  post. 

Sentinel  calling  corporal  A  the  guard  unnecessarily. 

Altering  part  of  dress  from  prescribed  pattern. 

Assumption  of  authority. 

Contending  for  a  place  in  ranks. 

Creating  a  disturbance. 

Damaging  musket. 

Disorderly  conduct  at  any  parade  or  drill. 

Muttering  in  ranks. 

Not  answering  questions  of  a  sentinel. 

Obstinacy  in  ranks. 

Rendering  an  improper  excuse. 

Replying  when  spoken  to  in  ranks. 

Throwing  missiles  in  ranks. 

Using  highly  improper  language. 

Absent  from  roll  call  (unintentional). 

Crowding  in  ranks. 

Failing  to  comply  promptly  with  an  order. 

Gross  inattention  in  ranks. 

Leaving  ranks  and  not  returning  at  any  roll  call  or  parade. 

Not  answering  to  name  at  roll  call  (intentional). 

Pushing  in  ranks. 

Talking  to  a  sentinel. 

Talking  in  ranks. 

Third  class,  entailing  loss  of  one  sixth  mark. 

Not  saluting  officer  in  passing  (unintentional) 

Answering  to  name  in  an  improper  manner. 

Answering  to  name  out  of  ranks. 

Carelessness  in  ranks. 

Changing  place  in  ranks. 

Changing  step  in  ranks. 

Chewing  in  ranks. 

Falling  out  of  ranks. 

Iuattention  at  drill. 

Laughing  i*i  ranks. 

Not  answering  to  name  at  roll  call  (unintentional). 

Not  applying  to  surgeon  at  proper  time  to  be  excused. 

Not  in  uniform  (not  properly  equipped,  something   wanting) 

at  drill  or  parade. 
Passing  between  an  officer  and  his  command. 
Putting  on  any  article  in  ranks. 
Raising  hands  in  ranks. 
Shoes  out  of  order  at  any  parade  or  roll  call. 
Spitting  in  ranks. 
Unsteadiness  in  ranks. 
Coat  not  buttoned  throughout. 
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Dropping  any  article  in  ranks. 

Falling  in  ranks  with  disordered  uniform. 

Gazing  about  in  ranks. 

Late  at  any  roll  call  or  parade. 

Not  answering  name  loud  enough  at  roll  call. 

Not  giving  commands  properly. 

Swinging  hands  or  arms  in  ranks. 

Yawning  in  ranks. 

Not  filling  out  report  properly. 

Cadets  who  believe  themselves  to  have  been  reported  without 
reasonable  provocation  may  have  cases  investigated  by  courts- 
martial,  which  are  convened  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  arise 
and  are  usually  composed  of  the  field  officers  of  the  regiment.  By 
this  body  witnesses  are  summoned  and  examined  and  most  exhaus- 
tive inquests  are  assured.  The  testimony  is  taken  by  a  steno- 
grapher and,  with  the  finding  of  the  court,  is  submitted  to  the 
General  Superintendent.  If  the  verdict  has  his  approval  it  is  pub- 
lished in  general  orders  at  dress  parade.  An  officer  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  of  sufficient  gravity  to  require  court  tiial  is  usually 
reduced  to  the  ranks  and  may  lose  his  grade. 

Band. — With  the  regiment  there  has  grown  up  a  military 
band  which  has  kept  pace  with,  and  even  outlooted,  the  main  body 
in  the  race  of  improvement.  Starting  in  as  a  mere  file  and  drum 
corps,  it  has  developed  into  a  full  brass,  wood  and  reed  band  in 
which  the  following  instruments  are  regularly  represented.  Two 
E  flat  cornets,  four  B  flat  cornets,  (our  alto  horns,  two  tenor  horns, 
one  B  flat  slide  trombone,  one  baritone  horn,  two  E  flat  tubas,  two 
piccolos,  one  E  flat  and  four  B  flat  clarinets,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum  and  lyre,  The  teaching  of  instrumental  music  forms 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  trades  school  work  and  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur in  the  band,  pupils  of  the  class  are  advanced  to  fill  them,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  when  the  full  quota  of  instru- 
ments is  not  in  action,  The  band  appears  daily  at  drtss  parade 
under  the  charge  of  a  drum  major,  occasionally  renders  a  concert 
programme  in  the  assembly  hall  for  the  entertainment  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  wind  instruments  furnish  the  accompaniments  for 
the  choristers  at  the  Sunday  services  The  repertoire  is  extensive, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  concert  selections,  hundreds  of  marches 
and  quicksteps. 
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